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Erratum 


In September 1993 (99 2) we printed a book review of Richard Jessor 
et al's Beyond Adolescence We were surprised and disappointed to 
discover that this review had already appeared, 1п an expanded form and 
with an accompanying response from the authors, in another publication 
Because the publication of this piece led us to inadvertently act in contra- 
diction to our own editorial policy (see Editor’s Note, below), we will 
supply a new, previously unpublished critique of this book in a future 
edition of the Journal 


BOOK REVIEW EDITOR'S NOTE 


Having completed my first year as book review editor, I would like to 
take the opportunity to communicate some thoughts and observations to 
AJS readers It strikes me that writing a book review 1s an odd job—and 
I mean this ın all senses of the term It 1s odd because it 15 something we 
ask scholars to do ın their “spare” time But it 1s odd ın another way as 
well Writing a book review 1s both a privilege (after all, we chose you!) 
as well as a duty to the discipline 

This dual nature makes the book review editor's task rather dehcate 
We expect reviews to summarize and constructively critique books and 
to suggest the audience for whom the book 1s hkely to have the most 
appeal When reviews fall short of these expectations 1t can be awkward 
because, unlike the major articles that appear ın AJS, book reviews have 
been solicited After asking a reviewer to spend time reading and thinking 
about a book, we do not wish to dismiss his or her labors But because 
not all reviews we receive are equally well argued and well written, we 
do take the prerogative of editing and we may occasionally ask a reviewer 
to rewrite parts of the review I see this as essential for two reasons 
First, the standards of AJS are extraordinarily high, and as the journal’s 
caretakers, the editorial board must see to 1t that the entire journal re- 
flects these standards Second, and perhaps even more important 1n the 
- long run, reviews that are poorly written, very short on content, or un- 
necessarily acerbic do a disservice to the book's author and to the disci- 
plne If a book offers so little that ıt does not merit a review, a reviewer 
eshould by all means call us to discuss this We occasionally do commit 
an error 1n Judgment, and feedback from the reviewer 1s very welcome 
in such cases (We even make an effort to reward such behavior by 
sending a much better book the next time around ) 

In sum, then, I ask reviewers to understand that we are continually 
making efforts to maintain the quality of the book reviews that appear 
in AJS, and it 1s toward this end that we will occasionally suggest ways 
of rewriting a review to improve its contribution to the discipline 

This also seems the appropriate place to remind book reviewers, au- 
thors, and readers ahke that it 1s this Journal’s policy to publish only 
original materials—and this standard applies to reviews as well as artı- 
cles If we invite you to review and you have already reviewed this book 
elsewhere—or plan to do so 1n the future—we must be informed of this 
fact It 1s important to remember that, if critiques are to serve the disci- 
pline well, each review should represent an individual appraisal, no re- 
viewer should use multiple publication sites to air his or her negative or 
positive views of a work Instead, the collective goal of review publica- 
tions 1s to provide multiple perspectives on books, so that the acumen of 
a variety of readers may offer insights into the material being critiqued 

Finally, tumeliness matters As book authors we all want our work to 
be as widely discussed as possible, and this 1s greatly facilitated by 
prompt reviews Unfortunately, AJS must sometimes cancel a review if 
we have made repeated unsuccessful attempts to reach a reviewer whose 
piece 15 6 months overdue In such cases we try very hard to reassign 


the book, but this obviously puts us behind our desired schedule If 
reviewers know they are going to be late and discuss this with us, we 
are generally quite flexible But we do need to know when to expect the 
review 

I also want to mention that ın this issue of AJS we are introducing an 
addition to the book review section, *Book Notes " From time to time 
we accumulate a number of edited books that are valuable to the disci- 
pline but would be very difficult for a reviewer to adequately summarize 
and critique This new section will briefly introduce such books AJS 
will also continue to review a small number of edited volumes that are 
highly integrated and thus “reviewable ” 

Many thanks to all of our reviewers past and current We continue to 
welcome suggestions of books to review and of potential reviewers, and 
we value highly the participation of the many members of our discipline 


Mary C BRINTON 


Rules, Resources, and Legitimacy Processes: 
Some Implications for Social Conflict, 
Order, and Change! 


Robin Stryker 
University of Iowa 


Current scholarship on how science affects law’s legitimacy in ad- 
vanced capitalist democracies yields inconsistent predictions and 
findings This article resolves inconsistencies and provides new 1n- 
sights by constructing a general framework relating law’s legiti- 
macy to the mix of legal and scientific rationalities in law Consis- 
tent with dualistic visions of structure as both rules/schemas and 
resources, the theory specifies how competing legal and scientific 
rule/resource sets shape action and produce order and change 
through conflict 1n and over legal institutions The theory's guiding 
orientations illuminate legitimacy processes, order, and change 1n 
other institutions including the economy, the polity, and education 


- Complementary issues of producing social order and social change are 
centralto sociology From the classics to today (e g , Weber 1947, Walker 
etal 1991), from micro and macro vantage points (e g , Della Fave 1986, 
Gamson 1975), and from perspectives as diverse as functionalism and 
neo-Marxism (e g , Parsons 1951, Habermas 1975), sociologists have pre- 
sumed that ги some way, legitimacy processes are important to mam- 
taining social order and to mobilizing discontent Legitimacy processes 
have provided causes, consequences, and assumptions for theory and 
research across such diverse areas as complex organizations (Meyer and 


1 Earlier versions of this paper were presented at the meetings of the Law and Society 
Association, Philadelphia, Мау 28-31, 1992, and at “The Future of Sociological 
Theory,” at the Southern Sociological Association, Atlanta, April 1991 I thank Art 
Stinchcombe, Larry Hazelrigg, Henry Walker, Charles Mueller, Scott Eliason, Shel- 
don Stryker, Judith Howard, Cecilia Ridgeway, Edward Lawler, and members of 
Iowa Workshop on Theoretical Analysis, and the AJS reviewers for helpful comments 
on previous drafts Martha Shockey assisted in locating useful documents A grant 
from the National Science Foundation (SES-9209777) helped support work under- 
taken to revise the paper during 1992—93 Correspondence may be directed to Robin 
Stryker, Department of Sociology, University of Iowa, 140 Seashore Hall, Iowa City, 
Iowa 52242 
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Rowan 1977, Hannan and Freeman 1987), stratification and work (Della 
Fave 1986, Halaby 1986, Burowoy 1979), political sociology (e g , Leh- 
man 1987, Campbell 1987, Offe 1975a), legal sociology (e g , Tyler 1990, 
Edelman 1992, Friedman 1981), sociology of the professions (Larson 
1977, Abbott 1988), the sociology of macro-social change (e g , Gurr and 
Goldstone 1991), and the sociology of small groups (e g , Ridgeway, Die- 
kema, and Johnson 1992, Walker, Thomas, and Zelditch 1986) Today, 
legitimacy remains “ап exceedingly complex concept" (Dornbusch and 
Scott 1975, р 37), and work on legitimacy 1s marked by dissension (e g, 
Della Fave 1986, Walker et al 1986) Yet assertions that legitimacy 
processes play a major role m producing order and change are well 
founded 

This article develops the centrality of legitimacy processes by proposing 
a theory that explains how introducing science into law affects the legiti- 
macy of law Focusing on the relations among law, science, and legiti- 
macy ın legal institutions 15 promising for several reasons First, law’s 
mcorporation of scientific-technical expertise has been an important 
transformation accompanying the development of Western welfare states 
(Therborn 1978, Stryker 1989) Although some scholars presume that 
scientific-technical rationality legitimates law (see Stryker 1990c), others 
presume the opposite (e g , Nelkin 1984) The proposed theory resolves 
inconsistent predictions and findings in earlier scholarship by embracing * 
a dualistic concept of structure as both rules/schemas and resources (e g, 
Sewell 1992) The theory exploits the rule/resource duahty to show that 
law and science simultaneously provide alternative rules of the game and 
resources for action in Western welfare states The theory analytically 
separates three distinct mechanisms (constitutive, instrumental, and nor- 
mative), which link introduction of science into law, to law’s legitimacy 
It then deduces the separate consequences of each mechanism for legiti- 
macy processes, including mobilization and conflict over legal acts, au- 
thorities, and institutions Last, it shows condztzons under which and the 
groups for whom the three mechanisms reznforce, or conversely, under- 
cut, each other in legitimating or delegitimating law By resolving incon- 
sistencies ın earlier scholarship, the theory helps us understand legal 
order and change 

Second, law 1s a central tool of politics and administration in the U S 
welfare state (е g , Brand 1988, рр 1—33, Breyer 1982) Law figures 
prominently, though not as dominantly, in European and Scandinavian 
polities (e g , Rehbinder and Stewart 1988, Kelman 1981, Vogel 1986, 
Baldwin and McCrudden 1987) Political systems 1n capitalist democra- 
cies are legitimated in part by collective orientation to the rule of law 
(eg, Weber 1947, pp 328-30, Friedman 1981, pp 4—5, 23-24) Im- 
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proved comprehension of what legitimates or delegitimates law thus helps 
us understand political order and change more generally 

Third, just as law 15 part of the polity, so legal institutions exist within 
a larger social and economic environment. Weber viewed both formal- 
rational law and technical-rational science as parts of the overarching 
rationalization taking place in modern capitalist societies (e g , Weber 
1946, pp 140—41, 150—55, 196—98, 214—15, 1947, рр 131, 160—63, 186— 
202, 275, 328-41) Formal-legal rationality spilled over to help promote 
bureaucracy in the workplace (e g , Halaby 1986, Meyer and Rowan 
1977) Similarly, the rise of science and technology 1n society spills over 
to provide rules of the game for law and government (see, e g , Meyer 
and Rowan 1977, Offe 1975b, Therborn 1978) Given the tendency of 
action-orienting rules to diffuse across institutional arenas (e g , Meyer 
and Rowan 1977), a theory exploring how alternative sets of rules affect 
legitimacy has ramifications beyond the legal system Hypotheses ın the 
theory presented are specific to variation 1n law's legitimacy and to fur- 
ther implications for the polity that stem from this But the theory's 
guiding orientations to legitimacy processes are more generally applicable 
to many areas of sociology, including politics and policy-making, complex 
organizations, the sociology of education, stratification, and work, the 
sociology of science, and small-group dynamics 

Fourth, my proposed theory specifies for one set of mstitutions how 
social structures as both rules and resources shape action through legiti- 
macy processes not only to reproduce but also to transform themselves 
Demonstrating the usefulness of concepts requires us to lay out their 
explanatory implications systematically By providing explicit, logical 
links between concepts, assumptions, and hypotheses, the proposed the- 
ory shows, for one institutional arena (law) and one social process (legiti- 
macy), precisely how a dualistic concept of structure such as that pro- 
posed by Sewell (1992) can help us understand order and change 


I EXPANSION OF SCIENCE IN LAW 
LEGITIMATION OR DELEGITIMATION? 


Neo-Marxists such as Habermas (1970, pp 57—122, 1975, pp 36—37) 
led the way for those who presume that reliance on scientific-technical 
rationality helps legitimate government and law For Habermas and oth- 
ers (eg , Larson 1977, pp 137—45, Dickson 1984), scientific-technical 
expertise helps legitimate administrative decisions and institutions be- 
cause administrative reliance on science converts political issues into 
technical ones removed from popular control Issues then can be resolved 
1n an apparently neutral way by experts who use the seemingly objective 
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criteria of scientific analysis Contradictions between increasingly social- 
ized production and the private appropriation of surplus are masked, 
as are contradictions between the egalitarianism of democracy and the 
megalitarianism of capitalism Admunistrative use of science legitimates 
both the content and the nondemocratic form of decisions and institu- 
tions ы 

Similarly, various non-Marxist scholars suggest that science often func- 
tions to eliminate popular participation in administration, an exclusion 
that depoliticizes legal-decisions and institutions (Yeager 1990, рр 34-35, 
Eisner 1991) Eisner (1991, pp 7—8) argues that decision makers often 
appeal to professionalism, including scientific-technical expertise, be- 
cause they anticipate legitimating effects Such appeals are “a common 
component of strategies designed to divert political opposition and insu- 
late public policies from future assaults [They are] attempts to limit 
the vulnerability of policy to future political conflicts” Where Ha- 
bermas, Eisner, and others focus explicitly on legitimacy, approaches 
that advance the theme of science as a resource for state effectiveness 
implicitly suggest that science can function to legitimate state action 

Offe (19756), Therborn (1978), and Skocpol (1985, Skocpol and Fine- 
gold 1982) stress the connection between science and effectiveness Offe 
and Therborn show how purposive, cause-and-effect rationality 1s better 
suited to producing effects on social life than 1s formal-legal rationality, ` 
while Skocpol suggests that the capacity and autonomy of government 
interventions can be increased by reliance on scientific-technical ex- 
pertise 

State capacity refers to government’s ability to meet goals notwith- 
standing adverse “socio-economic circumstances” or “over the actual or 
potential opposition of powerful social groups” (Skocpol 1985, p 9) 
State autonomy refers to the formulation and pursuit of “goals that are 
not simply reflective of the demands or interests of social groups, classes 
or soctety” (ibid ) From this perspective, science can increase the capac- 
ity of legal authorities to meet institutional goals whether these goals are 
given from without or actively constructed from within Authorities such 
as commissions, agency administrators, and judges will seek scientific- 
technical expertise because 1t helps them construct and mterpret goals 
from the often vague, conflicting, or ambiguous directives in statutes, in 
common law, and in legislative and executive branch statements (Stryker 
1990a) Legal authorities also seek scientific-technical expertise to in- 
crease their abihty to evaluate effects of their decisions, to better judge 
arguments made by affected parties, and to maneuver around pressures 
from groups and institutions in their environment (Eisner 1991, Gross 
1981, pp 265—67, Stryker 1989, 1990a, 1990c, Melnick 1983) 

If science increases administrative capacity апа autonomy, and if ca- 
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pacity and autonomy entail managing and defusing external pressures, 
we move back to the possibility that science legitimates legal acts and 
the institutions that produce them Elsewhere (Stryker 1989, 1990a), I 
have shown how the National Labor Relations Board (NLRB) lost law 
enforcement capacity when Congress abolished its in-house economic 
research unit 1n 1940 Gross (1981, р 265) in turn argues that by remov- 
ing 1n-house social scientists from the agency, Congress helped produce 
a post-World War II “widespread skepticism concerning the administra- 
tive expertise of the Board—a skepticism which challenges the legitimacy 
of the NLRB " Conversely, Eisner (1991, pp 154—74) shows that by 
expanding its rehance on economic analyss, the 1970s Federal Trade 
Commission improved its performance This helped it respond to criti- 
cism and relegitimate itself 1n the eyes of Congress, consumer activists, 
and the American Bar Association. In these empirical cases, legitimacy 
required capacity for effective performance As predicted by Offe, Ther- 
born, and Skocpol, science increased that capacity 

Directly opposed to theory and research suggesting a legitimation func- 
tion for science 15 scholarship showing that administrative reliance on 
science delegitimates legal acts and institutions There 1s ample evidence 
that legal authorities adopt scientific-technical expertise with the inten- 
tion of increasing their legitimacy (see, е g , Rosenbaum 1991, Melnick 
1983, Eisner 1991, Stryker 1990c) But empirical work also shows that, 
no matter what proponents of increased reliance on science intend, under 
some conditions scientific-technical rationality zcreases politicization 
and delegztzmates processes and outcomes of welfare state legal institu- 
tions (Stryker 1989, 1990c, Campbell 1987, Nelkin 1984, pp 16—17) 
For example, elsewhere (Stryker 1990c) I have shown how social science 
reasoning and research increased the politicization of pre-World War II 
NLRB decisions and decision making Campbell (1987) documents how 
Atomic Energy Commission (AEC) technical analysts, who felt their pol- 
icy criteria were being ignored in the 1960s and early 1970s, actively 
worked to undermine public support of the AEC and its decisions 

Nelkin (1984, pp 9—22) does not dispute that science can depoliticize, 
but argues that this 15 the exception not the rule For Nelkin (1984) and 
others (e g , Stryker 1990c, Crandall and Lave 1981, Dietz and Rycroft 
1987), scientific knowledge and experts do not mask values involved in 
policy and legal disputes Instead, they are resources for all sides in such 
disputes and are mobilized on behalf of alternative and conflicting values 
Scientific uncertainty exacerbates the tendency of technical issues to be- 
come political rather than vice versa This further politicizes already- 
controversial ground 

Nelkin’s (1984) picture of scientists intensifying preexisting administra- 
tive conflicts provides a mirror image to Habermas’s (1970, 1975) view 
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of the depoliticizing effects of administrative reliance on science 2 In addı- 
tion, the latter view presumes that decision making by experts deflects 
popular attention away from the content of decisions by removing deci- 
sions from democratic control so that they seem a natural and mevitable 
outgrowth of applying objective scientific “laws” (Habermas 1970, 1975 ; 
Larson 1977) In contrast, for Nelkm (1984), Campbell (1987), and 
Stryker (1990a, 1990c), scientific expertise focuses controversy squarely 
on the content of decisions Scientists exacerbate prior politicization and 
create new conflicts 

Inconsistent predictions and findings in earlier scholarship clearly war- 
rant resolution, especially given the centrality of legitimacy processes and 
the pervasiveness of scientific-technical rationality in the legal system 
(e g , Stryker 1990c, Monahan and Walker 1990, Savelsberg 1992) In 
the United States and elsewhere, in diverse areas of law, social and 
natural scientists commonly serve on advisory panels and provide con- 
sulting relevant to government regulation In staff or administrative posi- 
tions, they conduct fact-finding and research, evaluate and design policy 
options and participate 1n agency rule making and rule enforcement In 
court-enforced law, scientists testify as expert witnesses to help resolve 
factual issues They also help attorneys write briefs providing appellate 
courts with scientific theories and data to help resolve issues of law (e g, 
Saks 1990, Stryker 1990b) 

The remainder of this article resolves inconsistencies ın earlier scholar- 
ship on law, science, and legitimacy, and provides insight into legitimacy 
processes more generally The starting point for these goals 1s the duality 
of structures, including law and science, as rules/schema and as re- 
sources Section II explicitly defines legitimacy and develops some general 
assumptions about legitimacy processes, so that these may be applied 
to the problem of law, science, and legitimacy Because applying these 
assumptions requires understanding the role played by science in law, 
Section II develops the concept of technocratization to capture how law 
incorporates scientific-technical reasoning, experts, and institutional 
forms Formal-legal and scientific-technical rationalities then аге pre- 
sented as alternative rule-resource sets for law 1n Western welfare states 

Section III presents a theory, built on definitions in Section II, that 
explains how incorporating science into law пе, technocratization) af- 
fects law’s legitimacy In accord with the rule/resource duality, Section 
IH resolves inconsistencies in earlier work by first analytically separating 
three mechanisms that link technocratization to law’s legitimacy, second, 


? Neo-Marxist views of science as legitimation do not require that ıt depoliticize or 
suspend all conflicts Rather, science masks the class content of state action for subor- 
dinate classes and groups, which suppresses manifest class conflict from mobilization 
from below (Stryker 1990c) 
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deducing the consequences of each mechanism for legitimacy processes, 
including mobilization and conflict over legal acts, authorities, and 1nsti- 
tutions, and third, showing the conditions under which and groups for 
whom the three mechanisms reinforce, or conversely, undercut, each 
other ın legitimating or delegitimating law The posited mechanisms, 
which explain how technocratization affects law’s legitimacy, are (1) a 
constitutive mechanism, which operates through an orientation to alter- 
native rules of the game provided by the introduction of science into law, 
(2) an instrumental mechanism, which operates through the increased 
orientation to legal outcomes—and to rules as resources for outcomes— 
that science produces, and (3) a normative mechanism, which operates 
through the increased orientation to a rule of effectiveness that science 
produces By separating diverse mechanisms linking science to law’s 
legitimacy, and by specifying, for each mechanism, what 1s being legiti- 
mated or delegitimated, for whom, how, and under what conditions, the 
proposed theory helps rationalize past predictions and findings It shows 
where and why approaches by Habermas, Nelkin, and others were cor- 
rect or incorrect 

The proposed theory does more than resolve extant theoretical incon- 
sistencies Enhanced specificity and precision 1mprove our ability to un- 
derstand and predict legitimacy processes 1n concrete settings Because 
all three mechanisms linking the presence of science in law to law's 
legitimacy operate simultaneously in real world contexts, analyzing the 
relationship between technocratization and legitimacy for such contexts 
requires that the combined import of all mechanisms be assessed The 
theory эп Section III shows what factors must be known to assess this 
combined wmport and to predict how science will affect law’s legitimacy 
ın real-world settings Section III also provides а small amount of illustra- 
tive empirical evidence consistent with major assumptions and hypothe- 
ses ın the theory Illustrative evidence 1s provided to support the theory's 
empirical relevance, so as to encourage research designed to directly test 
it Evidence presented here 15 suggestive only, because a direct test re- 
quires isolating the operation of each mechanism from the operation of 
the other mechanisms linking technocratization and legitimacy and from 
the effects of factors other than technocratization that also influence law's 
legitimacy In addition, a direct test must isolate effects of legitimacy 
itself from the confounding effects of other factors, which, like legiti- 
macy, affect approval of law, behavioral consent to law, and mobiliza- 
tion and conflict over law 

Section IV returns to more general implications of the theory These 
apply not only to legitimating law and the polity but also to legitimating, 
for example, social inequality and mobility, organizational decision mak- 
ing and rewards, and status and authority in small groups In fact, more 
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general implications apply to stability or transformation of any set of 
institutions and processes Section IV ends by showing how the theory 
helps illuminate central sociological issues of order and change 

Finally, a word must be said about the theory construction and about 
presentation of the theory in Sections II and III Major concepts are 
defined explicitly, underlying assumptions are stated explicitly, and de- 
ductive reasoning 1s employed to create a logical chain of hypotheses or 
predictions The argument is presented discursively rather than symboh- 
cally or mathematically But the text makes clear how each new hypothe- 
sis results from deductive logic applied to basic assumptions or to basic 
assumptions 1n conjunction with previously deduced hypotheses Induc- 
tive elements also are present in the discursive argument. Induction 15 
confined to taking aspects of real-life contexts and conceptualizing them 
more abstractly 1n ways relevant to deducing additional predictions The 
final result 1s the series of logically interrelated hypotheses 1n Section III 
An overview of the full set of hypotheses 15 offered in tables 1-4 Discus- 
sion of how these hypotheses resolve prior theoretical disputes occurs at 
the end of subsections A-D of Section III Implications for conflict, order, 
and change in legal institutions are discussed ın Section III E, as are the 
factors which must be known to assess how science affects law’s legiti- 
macy in real-world settings In theory development, explicit exposition 
of key terms and assumptions and a clear, replicable logic for moving 
from hypothesis to hypothesis helps promote theoretical critique and em- 
pirical test, while showing how legitimacy. processes triggered by intro- 
ducing science into law are relevant to order and change more generally 

The theory's large number of hypotheses although demonstrating the 
usefulness of its basic assumptions, does add complexity, as do its ana- 
lytic separation and subsequent recombination of diverse legitimacy 
mechanisms But the complexity 1s needed to resolve earlier inconsisten- 
cies and bring disparate work into one theoretical framework Underlying 
the surface complexity 15 a simple theoretical core the rule/resource dual- 
у of structures, including law and science, and the constitutive, instru- 
mental, and normative mechanisms that explain how introducing the 
vulelresouvce set of science into law affects law’s legitimacy From this 
core comes the set of factors needed to‘assess how science affects law’s 
legitimacy ın real-life settings Also from this core come the theory’s 
implications for the stabilization and transformation of legal institutions 
and for order and change more generally 


II CENTRAL CONCEPTS 


А theory showing how the technocratization of law affects law's legiti- 
macy must begin by defining the theory’s central concepts Both causal 
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and outcome factors ın the theory rest on a dualistic concept of structure 
as rules and as resources 


A The Rule/Resource Duality 


Sewell (1992), drawing on work of Giddens and Bourdieu, promotes a 
concept of structure as both rules or schema (Sewell prefers the term 
schema) and as resources Schemas or rules are, according to Giddens, 
“generalizable procedures applied to the enactment/reproduction of so- 
cial life" (quoted by Sewell 1992, p 8) These can be more or less formal 
and can elicit more or less explicit cognitive awareness from actors Sew- 
ell stresses the informal and not always fully conscious nature of schema 
as action-orienting assumptions, as found, for example, 1n rules of democ- 
racy, etiquette, or gender Rules/schema can be generahzed, "that 15, 
transposed or extended" from one situation or institutional arena to oth- 
ers (Sewell 1992, р 8) They are reproduced over time to the extent 
that they are validated by resources—human attributes and nonhuman 
objects that “can be used to enhance or maintain power" (p 9) Sewell 
argues that resources are both causes and effects of rules As effects, 
resources reinforce and empower rules As causes, resources instill and 
justify rules Given Sewell’s definitions, ıt follows that when people use 
rules to enhance or maintain power, rules provide, activate, and even 
become resources 

On the one hand, structures, that 1s, "sets of schemas and re- 
sources [which] mutually imply and sustam each other over time" 
(Sewell 1992, p 13) may reproduce themselves On the other hand, struc- 
tures as rules and resources can also generate their own transformation 
They do so 1n important part because there are multiple sets of rules 
and resources across various institutional arenas and because rules are 
transposable from one arena to another A logical extension of Sewell's 
argument 1s that extending rule sets to arenas 1n which they previously 
were absent will create new rules and also new resources for the recipient 
institutional sphere The new rule/resource set then will shape action by 
providing new opportunities and constraints Transposability 1s one rea- 
son for what Sewell terms intersecting or overlapping structures, that 1s, 
the likely existence within any given institutional sphere of multiple, 
available rule/resource sets to shape action Transposability also enables 
resources to undercut as well as to sustain rules 

Examining the relationship among law, science, and legitimacy pro- 
vides an opportunity to show more precisely how the transposability of 
rules, resources provided by rules, and the existence of multiple and 
intersecting rule/resource sets can transform structures It also allows 
in-depth examination of how structural transformation promoted by com- 
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peting rule/resource sets can contribute to social order as well as to social 
change In fact, legitimacy processes provide a central means through 
which rule/resource sets shape action through cognitive, normative, and 
instrumental mechanisms 


B Legitimacy 


Earlier disparate implicit and explicit definitions of legitimacy contain 
three major themes legitimacy as attetudinal approval of rules (e g , Della 
Fave 1986), as behavioral consent to rules (e g , Przeworski 1980), and 
as cognitive orientation to binding rules (е g , Walker et al 1991) Im- 
plicit ın each definition 1s a different explanation for legitimacy Norma- 
tive mechanisms are favored by those viewing legitimacy as attitudinal 
approval Instrumental mechanisms predominate ın accounts of legiti- 
macy as behavioral consent Constitutive mechanisms are highlighted by 
those who define legitimacy as cognitive orientation to binding rules The 
proposed theory draws on all three approaches to capture how the rule/ 
resource sets provided by law and science intersect to affect law’s legiti- 
macy 

In the attitudinal approval approach to legitimacy, attachment, loy- 
alty, allegiance, and a "favorable affective orientation" to the political 
and legal system are synonymous with legitimacy (Tyler 1990, р 28) 
People who regard acts, authorities, and institutions as legitimate offer 
what they see as good reasons for them and for obedience to them (Della 
Fave 1986, Easton 1958) The process producing legitimacy is normative 
in that people internalize rules of the game They comply with adverse 
directives and voluntarily support inequalities that disfavor them (Della 
Fave 1986, Tyler 1990, pp 24—26) Belief in law’s rightness causes people 
to perceive an obligation to obey and ultimately to act on that perception 
(see Tyler 1990, pp 25—26) Internalized obligation to bring one’s behav- 
10r into line with political or legal rules signals legitimacy at the individ- 
ual level (e g , Tyler 1990) Aggregation of individual support produces 
the collective approval constituting legitimacy of the political or legal 
system itself (e g , Lehman 1987, Lipset and Schneider 1983) 

In the behavioral consent approach to legitimacy, consent 15 signaled 
by behavior within the parameters of institutions to which consent 1s 
given (see Przeworski 1980, p 33) Consent may involve active participa- 
tion, passive acquiescence, or even sullen obedience (cf , e g , Habermas 
1970, 1975, with Przeworsk: 1980) Predominant, though not sole moti- 
vation for consent 1s instrumental 1n that consent provides material re- 
sources Cooperating with capitalists produces monetary payoffs for 
workers (Przeworski 1980, Habermas 1975) Government redistributive 
and regulatory programs make concessions to subordinate classes and 
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groups (see Wright 1978) Rules such as juridical equality “must be rein- 
forced by the material outcomes of governmental measures and policies” 
(Offe 1975a, p 252, see also Friedman 1981) Individual workers/citizens 
consent as does a working class or mass public (Przeworsk: 1980, Ha- 
bermas 1975) 

The cognitive orientation approach to legitimacy distinguishes between 
the concept of validity, the “collective orientation to a binding rule,” 
and the concept of propriety, “an individuals approval of the rule” 
(Thomas, Walker, and Zelditch 1986, p 378) Validity presumes neither 
normative consensus nor a uniformity of behef among individuals It 
requires only that there be “a known institutionalized order within the 
collective” (Thomas et al 1986, p 380) Whether or not an individual 
positively evaluates a set of rules, he or she knows these rules are binding 
They define, guide, and interpret action, bestowing legitimacy on actors 
and action taken according to the rules (Walker et al 1991) As in ap- 
proaches stressing approval, actors conform to valid rules in the absence 
of threats of force and even 1f conformity hurts their material interests 
But validity implies only the recognition of rules, not approval of those 
rules The “constitutive” effect of a valid rule 15 that actors conform to 
it because they recognize ıt as binding, even (and perhaps especially) uf 
they do not personally support ıt (Walker et al 1991, pp 6, 22 n 5) 
Valid rules are part of a “meaningful and natural order” defining “the 
way things are" (Walker et al 1991, pp 21, 6, emphasis 1n original) 

Separating recognition of binding rules from their approval 1s 1mpor- 
tant because ıt suggests how cognitive awareness of a set of institutional- 
ized rules can reproduce these rules by causing behavioral consent and 
attitudinal approval Existence of valid rules logically presupposes that 
people presume peers and authority figures will behave according to, and 
in support of, those rules (Walker et al 1991) Peer support feeds back 
to reinforce a person’s orientation to the rules, as does that person’s 
expectation that sanctions can be applied effectively and with peer sup- 
port (Walker et al 1986, Walker et al 1991) Empirical findings suggest 
that increased collective orientation to rules lessens the mobilization of 
collective action against rules that are detrimental to actors’ material 
interests (Walker et al 1991) Conversely, if peers or authority figures 
do not play by and support the rules, collective orientation to those rules 
should weaken and diminished behavioral consent should follow 

The existence of valid rules does not imply that people have internal- 
ized them But a series of experiments supports the notion that, over 
time, collective orientation to rules will produce approval of rules by 
many persons 1n the collective (Thomas et al 1986, Walker et al 1991) 
Thomas et al (1986) also suggest that, over time, norm-oriented behavior 
prompts people to bring beliefs into line with action Similarly, Della 
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Fave (1986) argues that equity norms and also self-evaluations that sup- 
port an inegalitarian order are formed when people must participate 
in asymmetric exchanges within everyday formal and informal settings 
Because peer approval of rules promotes individual approval (Walker 
et al 1986), collective orientation to rules also will produce individual 
approval when people infer others’ approval from anticipating others’ 
behavior according to rules 

As shown below in more detail, introducing science into law provides 
alternative possible sets of action-orienting rules for those inside and 
outside legal institutions Alternative orienting rules ın turn provide alter- 
native resources for action Drawing on the cognitive orientation ap- 
proach provides the definition of legitimacy most helpful to exploring 
how legitimacy processes link such alternative rule/resource sets to social 
conflict, order, and change Thus, legztemacy 15 collective recognition of, 
and onentation to, mstitutionalized and binding rules of the game A 
legal act’s legitimacy ıs based on orientation to rules that produced it 
The legitimacy of a legal authority or institution 1s based on onentation 
to rules according to which it operates Distinct from the concept’s purely 
collective referent, legitimacy processes focus on individuals as well as 
on the noninstitutional (e g , crowds, interest groups, classes) and institu- 
tional (e g , businesses and nonprofit corporations, state agencies, unions, 
lobbies, social movement organizations, etc ) collective actors that make 
up larger social units This highlights how collective orientation to a 
particular rule set 1s affected by possible conflicting orientations among 
individuals and institutions within that larger collectivity 

The discussion ın Section III treats individual and collective attitudinal 
approval and behavioral consent as consequences of legitimacy Behav- 
toral consent ıs compliance with current law and the absence of participa- 
поп in political mobilization to change legal decisions and decision- 
making procedures Consent 15 a broader concept than 1s compliance 
Lack of consent may be expressed through participation in mobilization 
to change law coupled with either compliance or noncompliance Build- 
ing on all prior approaches to legitimacy, Section Ш assumes that legiti- 
macy itself 1s produced in part through constitutive, in part through 
normative, and in part through instrumental mechanisms All mecha- 
nisms operate through the individual actor, tying her ın various ways to 
networks of interaction and to the multiple and overlapping sets of rules 
and resources that constitute social structures By definition, the constitu- 
tive element—recognition of “the way things are” (Walker et al 1991, 
р 6)—helps produce legitimacy Here, existence of institutionalized rules 
1s crucial But the binding character of rules ıs enhanced when people 
internalize rules’ appropriateness (normative), when they are provided 
with resources and positive outcomes by rule applications (instrumental), 
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and when they evaluate expected costs of rule breaking to be high relative 
to expected benefits (instrumental) (see, e g , Tyler 1990, Friedman 1981, 
Thomas et al 1986, Walker et al 1991) 


C Science and Alternative Sources of Legitimacy in Law 


Understanding how the foregoing applies to the problem of law, science, 
and legitimacy requires conceptuahzing the role played by science in 
law Earlier (Stryker 1989, 1990), I comed the term £echnocratization 
to capture a complex, multidimensional process by which legal reasoning 
and institutions incorporate scientific-technical reasoning and institu- 
tional forms Any area of substantive law provides a framework of rules 
that can be interpreted, applied, and even created by scientists using 
general cause-effect relations rather than by lawyers using their own 
typical expertise Technocratization moves law toward “exclusive use of 
causal reasoning by scientific experts to make and administer” legal deci- 
sions and institutions (Stryker 1989, р 342) ê To whatever degree and 
in whatever ways 1t occurs, technocratization implies at least partially 
substituting scientific reasoning and experts for legal reasoning and ex- 
perts * 

Once technocratization 1s underway, multiple rule/resource sets be- 
come available to orient, interpret, and enable action within legal institu- 
tions Formal-legal and scientific-technical rationalities now provide al- 
ternative and competing rules of the legal game and resources for legal 


5 Cause-and-effect reasoning and scientific expertise are separable elements of the 
global concept of technocratization, which presumes a positive, though not perfect, 
correlation between them Cause-and-effect reasoning 1s conducive to scientific exper- 
tise but does not require ıt For example, NLRB decisions today are effects oriented 
but often do not verify behavioral assumptions with scientific analysis (Stryker 1989) 

Savelsberg's (1992) study of sentencing guidelines shows how scientific expertise at 
times supports formal-legal methods of reasoning My earher work (Stryker 1990b) 
supports a global concept of technocratization but predicts under what conditions and 
to what degree judges and lawyers will promote scientific analysis and, conversely, 
scientists will promote formal-legal analysis Absent empirical research examining 
correlations among all elements of technocratization, the global concept 1s retained to 
capture a complex process But distinctions among elements of technocratization and 
conditions under which particular elements may not “hang together” empirically are 
kept 1n mind for hypothesis formation 

* Some argue that welfare state law extends civil and political nghts to rights of social 
citizenship (e g , Friedman 1981) Because technocratization applies cause-and-effect 
logic to facts of specific cases, completing 1t would nullify universal individual rights 
and the legal rule orientation of formal-rational states Broekman (1988, p 79) sug- 
gests that welfare states combine justice ideals with economic facts Scientists often 
do develop data to pursue social rights (e g , Stryker 1989, 1990а), but the concept of 
technocratization 1s not logically wedded to achieving any specific substantive purpose 
or even to achieving rights їп general 
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action Alternative and competing rules of the game also provide alterna- 
tive and competing possible sources of legitimacy for legal acts, authori- 
ties, and institutions. When science 15 introduced into law, actors inside 
and outside legal institutions may orient themselves and their behavior 
to either formal-legal or scientific-technical rationality Because rules pro- 
vide resources, actors can mobilize both rationalities in attempts to repro- 
duce or transform legal acts, authorities, and institutions $ 

Law enforcement that 1s based on formal-legal rationality 1s rule ог1- 
ented in the bureaucratic sense Its source of legitimacy 1s impartial ma- 
nipulation and application of legal rules according to defined (and pre- 
sumedly litigant neutral) techniques by experts trained in legal analysis 
Projected effects of rules are not relevant 

The source of legitimacy for law enforcement based on scientific- 
technical rationality also entails a set of institutionalized procedures the 
application of cause-effect analysis by relevant scientific and technical 
experts Projected effects are central to scientific-technical reasoning in 
law, but the reasoning 1s presumed neutral, given the goals to be attained 
Achieving partzcular outcomes does not enter into the scientific-technical 
game But, because the technocrat is purposive rather than formal- 
rational the norm of effectiveness becomes a source of legitimacy 1n tech- 
nocratic reasoning and institutions Effectzveness—attaining given 
goals—becomes part of the instztutronalized rule set 

Further specifying legal and scientific rationalities enables better ap- 
preciation of them as alternative and competing rule/resource sets and 
sources of legitimacy In common law settings such as the United States, 


5 This view of formal-legal and scientific-technical rationalities as competing sources 
of legitimacy, with actors oriented primarily to one or the other, 1s an analytic conse- 
quence of my earlier definitions and assumptions If legitimacy 1s collective orientation 
to the rules of the game, 1f legal and scientific rationalities are alternative rule sets 
that cannot be followed simultaneously on a global level, and if technocratization 
substitutes one rule set for the other, ıt follows that the two possible rule sets and 
legitimacy sources compete This 15 consistent with this article's underlying conflict 
orientation to legitimacy processes Below, I develop the assumption of competing 
legitimacy sources and I show why it 15 likely to be theoretically fruitful and empiri- 
cally reasonable I discuss the rule orientations of groups inside and outside the legal 
system and also consider how, їп some situations, divergent rules lead to the same 
outcomes 

$ Distinctions between cause-and-effect reasoning apply to Continental (code law) and 
common (case law) systems, but rule application varies across the two systems (Stryker 
19906, Ewing 1987) Indicators for both rationalities thus must be tailored to each 
system Here, discussion 1s confined to common law contexts Among these also, 
variations ın legal reasoning and institutions exist, e g , ın the degree to which formal- 
legal institutions are adversarial (e g , Vogel 1986) Still, the ideal-typical contrast 
between legal and scientific rationality 1s useful Real hfe settings have elements of 
both 
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legal reasoning involves interpreting, applying, and creating adjudicative 
and admunistrative rules pursuant to common or statutory law Legal 
experts apply rules by, for example, distinguishing cases, relying on prec- 
edent, and interpreting statutes based on legislative history In adjudica- 
tive rule creation and application, rules appear as “holdings” on, or m 
the context of, specific facts Holdings are applied to the parties ın that 
case and also become precedent to be applied 1n like cases These, how- 
ever, may also be distinguished based on their own facts The process 
involves “reasoning by analogy” (Easterbrook 1984, p 7) Judges extract 
what they deem pertinent from earlier opinions and determine whether 
the current case resembles or diverges from those cases On the one hand, 
judges systematize adjudicative rules as they progressively refine them 
by abstracting relevant features of new fact situations On the other 
hand, outside observers can systematize existing rules into a hierarchy in 
which more general rules logically encompass narrower ones (see Stryker 
1990b) The calculabihty achieved ought not be exaggerated given ample 
room left for judicial discretion. Still, adjudicative and administrative 
rule making result in rule systems elaborated according to defined tech- 
niques of legal reasoning ' 

In common law contexts, the institutional dimension of formal-legal 
rationality includes formalized settings in which procedures and roles are 
highly choreographed, adversarial, and minimally flexible, the hierarchi- 
cal structure 1s well defined, and legal training 1s needed to occupy au- 
thoritative positions, for example, counsel or judge In the United States, 
adjudicative rule making by federal courts or administrative agencies 
best conforms to this Attorneys, witnesses, and judges all have assigned 
parts to play Constitutional rights and rules of evidence limit evidence 
gathering and decision making Rules of evidence are designed to produce 
impartial and “legally accurate” verdicts, but legal accuracy does not 
guarantee factual truth (Tanford 1990) Rather, judges and juries get 
evidence from witnesses who are not always reliable Rules of evidence 
may exclude factually relevant information * Yet courts “reach legally 
binding decisions even if the evidence 1s weak, contradictory or 


7 Adjudicative rule making under the Labor Management Relations Act (LMRA, 29 
USC $$ 151—169) provides a good example of this decision-making logic For exam- 
ples of rule development under the LMRA, see Stryker (19908) For discussion of 
legal reasoning in Anglo-American systems, see Levi (1949), Llewellyn (1989), Eisen- 
berg (1988) In these systems, even highly codified areas of law retain common law 
techniques, such as reliance on precedent and reasoning by analogy for interpreting 
and applying statutes 

* Hawkins (1984, pp 188-89) shows how field officers enforcing British antipollution 
laws are frustrated by inadmuissibility in court of information that 1s factually accurate 
and relevant See also Chesler, Sanders, and Kalmuss (1988) for how legal procedures 
constrain norms of scientific accuracy 
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confusing 'Trials are concerned with whether the parties can 
satisfy the rules of a closed system" (Tanford 1990, р 163) Decision 
makers are subject to appeal to a higher authority, for example, from a 
federal agency to the appropriate federal court of appeals (see Carp and 
Stidham 1991, pp 41—44) Admunistrative rule making, also, 1s governed 
by formahzed procedures including notice to and comment by parties 
who will be affected by proposed rules (e g , Breyer 1982, рр 345—50) 
Agency-promulgated administrative rules usually are subject to appeal 
through a hierarchy of legal authority ? 

Scientific-technical rationality provides an alternative possible set of 
rules and source of legitimacy for law enforcement Technocratization 
involves importing this rule set, developed ın technocratic policy inter- 
ventions, into law (Stryker 1989, 19905) Technocratic interventions use 
social and natural science to manipulate the economy Law fixes who 1s 
responsible for the interventions, but interventions involve making policy 
rather than substantive legal rules '° Scientific calculation of general, 
often probabilistic, cause-and-effect relations 15 the central means for 
making policy, which may shift frequently ın response to readings of 
scientific variables Factual truth of cause-and-effect links, rather than 
legal accuracy, 1s the aim !! Policy shifts occur at the discretion of experts 
in whom policy-making responsibility 1s vested '? 

Typical technocratic institutional forms are the committee and the ad 
hoc commission They are more informal and less hierarchical than are 
courts or administrative agencies Commission experts may not always 


? Administrative rule-making procedures in the United States are laid out in the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act (APA, 5 US С $$ 551 et seq, 701 et seq) and its 
Judicial interpretations The APA fills gaps in each agency's organic statute (Shapiro 
1986) Thus, each agency has a different legal basis, as may different programs within 
an agency If an agency's organic statute has standards for Judicial review, these 
override the APA 


10 Terms used here to distinguish technocratic and legal interventions must not be 
confused with equivalent terms used as legal terms of art within statutes such as the 
APA “Law,” “policy,” “substantive rule," and “interpretive rule” all have specific 
legal meanings under the APA 


п Because political values enter decisions about what should be produced, techno- 
cratic decisions are not “neutral ” But objective truth seeking zs the norm for scien- 
tifically analyzing cause and effect Policy goals must come from outside both formal- 
legal and scientific-technical rationalities (see Weber 1946, pp 144—52) 

12 The Federal Reserve Board's use of cause-and-effect principles from economics to 
set monetary policy 15 a good example of technocratic reasoning When the Federal 
Open Market Committee (FOMC) alters the money supply by changing the discount 
rate, 1t responds to such indicators as the inflation rate, and 1t aims to produce such 
effects as lowered inflation Law fixes FOMC jurisdiction to guide the money supply, 
provided only that the agency consider cause and effect (Stryker 1990b) Like its legal 
counterpart, technocratic rationality is an ideal-type Decision makers employing it 
may employ other logics (e g , legal or political) as well 
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agree, they may be chosen to represent different views But instead of 
using adversarial procedures, technocratic institutions try to achieve con- 
sensus by structuring informal, flexible deliberations among equals Most 
important, experts occupying authoritative positions are economic, SO- 
cial, and natural scientists P 

Elsewhere (Stryker 1990b), I have described in detail how scientific- 
technical elements transform the creation, interpretation, and application 
of legal rules When legal rules classify according to cause and effect, 
when the rationale for rules 1s based on causal analysis using scientific 
concepts, theories, or research, and when the source of policy goals to 
be implemented by a legal rule 1s found in scientific theories, models, or 
studies, then scientific-technical elements have entered legal reasoning 
and substituted for alternative formal-legal methods of making and 
applying rules Scientific-technical elements also function as evidence 
When theoretical or empirical science enters a legal record as data to 
prove or disprove legal claims, when it 1s reiterated by reviewing appel- 
late courts, and when it appears as “legislative fact” to alert appellate 
judges to scientific data of which they may take judicial notice, scientific- 
technical elements have enteied legal reasoning In trials, replacing legal 
accuracy—the satisfaction of legal rules that may require excluding rele- 
vant facts while incorporating facts that are unreliable—by factual truth 
seeking also signals technocratization !* 

Scientists themselves are expert witnesses ın court-administered law 
and are staff members of administrative and adjudicative rule-making 
agencies Institutional elements of technocratization include the numbers 
of scientists participating ın legal acts and institutions, the scope of scien- 
tists’ role in these acts and institutions, the extent of reliance on scientists 
1n any given institutional role and for any given legal act, the authority 
and prestige of scientists relative to attorneys within legal institutions, 
and the degree of formality, adversariness, and hierarchy 1n the proce- 
dures by which scientists contribute to law I define technocratization of 
law as greater the broader the scope of scientists’ role 1n aw administra- 
tion, the more legal authorities and acts rely on scientists, the greater the 


13 The Federal Reserve Board, е g , allocates prestigious staff positions to economists 
(Greider 1987, pp 72—73) Professional backgrounds of the organization’s Board of 
Governors (who serve on the FOMC) are in financial economics or banking 

14 Elsewhere (Stryker 19906), I have given examples and detail on both scientific- 
technical and strictly formal-legal alternatives Short of fully substituting for legisla- 
tive intent, one way science becomes the source of statutory goals 1s when its concepts 
and theories are "read into" Congress's intent For how price theory and welfare 
economics shape antitrust goals, see, e g , Posner (1976) See Shapiro (1986, рр 107—8) 
for how the Supreme Court has used pluralist theory to construct goals of the APA 
See Easterbrook (1984, pp 55—56) for how economic theories of politics inform Su- 
preme Court interpretation of regulatory law 
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authority and prestige of scientists ın legal institutions, and the more 
informal, nonhierarchical, and cooperative the procedures by which sci- 
entists contribute to law enforcement Technocratization of law 1s greater 
too, the less scientists! contributions to law enforcement are subject to 
judicial review 

In sum, scientific-technical elements whose presence constitutes tech- 
nocratization provide an alternative to formal-legal rationality as rules 
orienting legal action and as a legitimacy source for law | Scientific- 
technical rationality in law then must also provide an alternative source 
of approval and consent to law Because law 1n existing welfare states 
involves some combination of formal-legal and scientific-technical ele- 
ments, each potential source of legitimacy to some degree will be institu- 
tionalized and binding Yet, as I will demonstrate in Section III, each to 
some degree will also jeopardize the other 

One final issue must be addressed before developing hypotheses about 
law, science, and legitimacy By definition, science provides an alterna- 
tive possible legitimacy source for law by providing new rules for legal 
action In Western welfare states, the diffusion of rule sets between insti- 
tutional arenas and the consequent new source of law’s legitimacy 
brought by science 15 reinforced by the legitimacy and approval that 
scientists, their procedures, and institutions enjoy 1n society (see, ек, 
National Science Board 1989, р 16) Despite controversies over science 
(eg , Nelkin 1984), large majorities of Americans believe that science 
and scientists improve the quality of hfe The scientific community ranks 
high in public confidence (National Science Board 1989, pp 171-73, 
295, 395-96) Theoretically, in spite of differences between them, both 
modern law and science contribute to global rationalization of culture 
and society (е g , Weber 1946, 1947) Welfare state interventionism and 
technocratic policy-making also are part of this (e g , Therborn 1978) 
Overarching rationalization makes it likely that the various distinct rule/ 
resource sets that contribute to that rationalization will diffuse or trans- 
pose across institutional arenas For law, such diffusion results precisely 
їп the multiple and intersecting rule/resource sets provided by formal- 
legal and scientific-technical rationality 

Because people do value science and what science produces, and be- 
cause association with desired values and outcomes reinforces the binding 
character of rules, scientific-technical rules compete with formal-legal 
rules as the source of law’s legitimacy Section III's hypotheses are con- 
fined to Western welfare states, п which global rationalization 15 well 
advanced Even here, science 15 not monolithic Scientists do not all agree 
on methods and findings Section IV considers how scientific disagree- 
ments affect legitimacy, given the rule/resource duality and implications 
of alternative rule sets developed below 
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II TECHNOCRATIZATION AND LAW'S LEGITIMACY 


This section presents a theory explaining how introducing science into 
law affects law’s legitimacy The theory builds on the previously dis- 
cussed rule/resource duality, definitions of legitimacy and technocratiza- 
tion, and general orientations to legitimacy processes to distinguish three 
separate mechanisms linking technocratization to law’s legitimacy Each 
mechanism—constitutive, instrumental, and normative—is presented, 
and its consequences are deduced for legitimacy processes, including mo- 
bilization and conflict over legal acts, authorities, and institutions Ana- 
lytically separating the mechanisms shows through which mechanism or 
mechanisms, under what conditions, for whom, and why various earlier 
approaches were correct and incorrect 

Exploring the mechanisms’ jomt operation shows conditions under 
which, and groups for whom, these various mechanisms reinforce or 
undercut each other 1n legitimating and delegitimating law It also shows 
what factors must be known to assess the combined import of all mecha- 
nisms 1n real-world settings 


A Consequences through the Constitutive Mechanism 


Section II showed that constitutive mechanisms produce legitimacy 
through congnitive orientation to institutionalized, binding rules But 
bringing science into law provides multiple rule sets that can orient those 
inside and outside legal institutions Once an alternative rule set becomes 
readily recognizable and available, collective recognition of, and orienta- 
tion to, any particular rule set becomes more problematic When there 
1s a readily available alternative, neither scientific-technical пог formal- 
legal rules can constitute a “natural order” that represents the way things 
are For those inside and outside legal institutions, there now are “objec- 
tively possible alternatives” to orient and interpret legal acts, authorities, 
and institutions (Walker et al, 1991, p 21) Thus, when scientific- 
technical rules diffuse into law, constitutive processes should weaken 
both formal-legal and scientific-technical rules as sources of law's legiti- 
macy This discussion suggests the following constitutive mechanism 
linking legitimacy and technocratization 

CONSTITUTIVE MECHANISM —By providing legal acts, authorities and 
institutions with alternative and competing sources of legitimacy, the 
introduction of scientific-technical reasoning, experts and institutional 
forms into law delegitimates (decreases the legitimacy of) legal acts, au- 
thoritres and institutions But the delegitimating effect 15 not linear I 
suggest a logarithmic functional form 

Table 1 presents this proposition as the basic assumption of the consti- 
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tutive mechanism Because competing sources of legitimacy already 
have been manifest at lower levels, the delegitimating effect of additional 
increments of science should diminish, once science already 1s present 1n 
law to some degree The logarithmic form allows for such diminishing 
returns 

Many hypotheses can be deduced by combining this assumption with 
other discussion in this article, including its previous examination of how 
legitimacy promotes approval and consent Table 1 lists hypothesized 
effects through the constitutive mechanism To prevent ambiguity, 
hypotheses are explicit about what 1s being legitimated (given legal acts, 
authorities, institutions) and for whom (е g , collectivities and their 1ndi- 
vidual members inside legal institutions, collectivities and their individ- 
ual or institutional members outside legal institutions) If table 1, column 
2 does not indicate specific objects of legitimacy, approval, and consent, 
then hypotheses pertain to all objects If columns 1 and 2 do not indicate 
specific aspects of technocratization (scientific-technical reasoning, ex- 
perts, or institutional forms) or sites of technocratization (legal acts, au- 
thorities or institutions), then hypotheses pertain to all possible aspects 
and sites. Legal institutions ave defined broadly to include, ın addition 
to courts and prosecuting agencies, the whole range of regulatory, redis- 
tributive, and distributive agencies, provided only that statutorily man- 
dated agency responsibilities ave met primarily through law enforcement 
The broad definition 1s appropriate given that, according to the theory, 
processes stemming from diffusion of science into law should be applica- 
ble to all institutional subtypes subsumed under the label “legal institu- 
tions,” as long as institutional responsibilities are met primarily through 
law enforcement In general, theoretical propositions which are relatively 
abstract, general, and consistent in terminology help reveal the theory’s 
logic and extend its applicability as far as 1s consistent with 115 content 
Yet the theory also attends to concrete historical and legal context This 
1s so because (1) real-world contexts provide a basis for abstract concepts 
used ın propositions, tying theory construction to the social world and 
subjecting hypothesized relationships to contextual constraints and condi- 
tions, and (2) operationalizing such concepts as favorable and unfavor- 
able outcomes to test the hypotheses ın which these concepts appear 
depends on concrete context (see discussion in Sec III B below) 

The text in column 3 of table 1 shows for which actors a hypothesized 
relationship holds Where hypotheses are offered for collectivities, such 
collectivities are composed either of individual actors or of institutional 


5 Empirical tests of constitutive, instrumental, and normative mechanisms are not 
meant to be precluded by presenting them as assumptions from which further hypothe- 
ses are deduced 
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actors, but not of both at the same time The text 1n column 4 either 
further specifies the functional form for a hypothesized relationship be- 
tween technocratization and legitimacy or specifies conditions under 
which the relationship holds 

For example, hypothesis 1 indicates that, as technocratization of legal 
acts, authorities, or institutions increases, approval and consent to them 
decreases through the constitutive mechanism Diminishing returns m 
reduced approval and consent are expected as the previous level of tech- 
nocratization rises Hypothesis 1 applies to both individual actors internal 
to (inside) legal institutions and individual actors external to (outside) 
those institutions Among external actors, hypothesis 1 applies to individ- 
uals, institutions, and to the larger collectivities that contain them In 
contrast, hypotheses 2 and 3 apply to external actors only and are not 
subject to contraints or conditions They indicate that, at any given level 
of technocratization, legitimacy, approval, and consent will be lower 
through the constitutive mechanism for actors who are more aware of 
alternative rationalities compared with those who are less aware, legiti- 
macy, approval, and consent also will be lower for actors who have had 
experience with legal institutions compared with those who have not 
Hypothesis 1 results from logically combining the constitutive mechanism 
with legitimacy's presumed effects on approval and consent Hypotheses 
2 and 3 result from deducing how varying awareness of alternative ratio- 
nalities will affect the constitutive mechanism (At the limit, 1f there 15 
no awareness at all of alternative and competing rationalities, there 1s no 
effect on legitimacy through the constitutive mechanism ) More experi- 
ence with legal institutions 1s presumed to increase awareness 

Hypothesis 4 results from varying external actors’ awareness of alter- 
nate sources of legitimacy In the United States, the Supreme Court 
and other appellate courts are collective bodies Many law enforcement 
agencies also are headed by a commission or a board, rather than by a 
single administrator All adjudicative and administrative. rule-making 
institutions must make written, public statements justifying decisions 
(e g , Breyer 1982, Shapiro 1986) Appellate judges can provide written 
dissents to majority decisions. Collective legal authorities provide oppor- 
tunities for internal conflict involving alternative rationalities, thus they 
increase the external awareness of alternatives Externally visible conflict 
inside a collective authority also may cause external actors to presume 
weaker or less probable sanctions for failures to comply 

Again in the United States, agency and court-enforced civil law often 
makes use of cease-and-desist orders Affected parties have nights of ap- 
peal from trial courts and from agency administrative and adjudicative 
rulings Or, 1f federal agencies’ adjudicative orders are not obeyed, agen- 
cies can petition federal appellate courts to enforce them In the United 
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States then, reduced compliance encompasses both refusals to obey ad- 
ministrative and adjudicatıve rulings 1n the absence of any further en- 
forcement and enforcement-delaying tactics including filing an appeal an. 
forcing an agency to petition fov court enforcement by refusing to comply 
or to comply fully with an agency-1ssued order 

Hypotheses 5—12 show effects of the constitutive mechanism on legiti- 
macy processes among actors internal to legal institutions Recall that 
alternative rule sets are alternative sources of legitimacy Lawyers and 
scientists who work for legal institutions are oriented toward a particular 
legitimacy source through professional training and socialization (see, 
eg, Katzmann 1980, Stryker 19900, 1990b) In part, such training ın- 
structs on the way things are, which becomes part of professional iden- 
tity Cognitive orientation usually 1s reinforced by the normative process 
of internalizing professional norms and values (Katzmann 1980, Stryker 
1989, 19905, Chesler et al 1988, Heinz and Laumann 1982, рр 160-65) 
Under some conditions, attorneys’ interest ın winning cases and ın ap- 
pearing professionally competent will cause them to accept or even pro- 
mote scientific-technical expertise ın law, especially when science 15 sub- 
ordinate to legal expertise (Stryker 19905) Conversely, scientists working 
in legal institutions must adjust to their overarching legal framework 
Within that framework, the degree to which scientists promote techno- 
cratization depends on factors that include their professional commit- 
ment, their commitment to their employing legal institution’s goals, their 
career expectations and opportunities, and the degree to which their top 
administrators support technocratization (Stryker 199060) However, 
especially at the beginning of tenure ın legal institutions, professional 
training and socialization probably incline both lawyers and scientists to 
orient themselves to formal-legal rationality or to increases 1n scientific- 
technical rationality, respectively, as the major source of law’s legiti- 
macy If this is so, hypotheses 5—7 follow 

Hypothesis 7 has the noted constraint because winning also 1s part of 
the rule set that orients lawyers 1n an adversary system In legal areas and 
institutions ın which technocratization already 1s high, scientific-technical 
rationality probably helps lawyers win and be defined as successful attor- 
neys As technocratization increases across institutions, then, the inverse 
relationship between, for example, legal authorities’ promotion of techno- 
cratization and staff lawyers’ approval of those authorities will decrease 

By creating and making manifest alternative sources of legitimacy ш 
law, technocratization paves the way for political mobilization based on 
these alternatives (see Walker et al 1991, Stryker 1989) Scientific- 
technical rules compete with legal rules as a basis for mobilizing by 
legal authorities, lawyers, and scientists in legal institutions and by those 
affected by law who wish to defend it or change it 
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Hypotheses 8—12 trace implications of the constitutive mechanism for 
conflict inside legal institutions They also trace further effects of internal 
conflict on approval and consent For these hypotheses and others, con- 
fict intensity 15 the degree of "energy expenditure” and "involvement" ın 
the conflict of the parties to the conflict (Dahrendorf 1959, p 211) The 
more involved participants are ın a conflict and the more important it 15 
to them, the more intense the conflict Conflict (not conflict intensity) 
increases when 1 becomes more frequent, more widespread (general), or 
both 

Hypotheses 8—9 suggest increased internal conflict through alternative 
and competing rule sets and sources of legitimacy provided for legal acts, 
authorities, and institutions Hypothesis 10 follows from considering how 
variation im the institutional context affects operation of the constitutive 
mechanism Legal institutions that organize staff into units defined by 
type of expertise ensure that alternative sources of legitimacy are recog- 
nized, and these institutions increase the salience of orientation to a given 
source Unit tasks are constituted according to competing rule sets, and 
interaction among these units and with legal authorities 1s based on these 
rule sets Thus, institutions that create such units for lawyers and scien- 
tists should have more general, frequent, and participant-involving inter- 
nal recognition of, orientation to, and action based on competing rule 
sets than do institutions in which lawyers and scientists work together 
in units organized by law enforcement task 

Hypothesis 11 follows because intense internal conflict heightens non- 
participants’ awareness of competing rules and sources of legitimacy 
Given legitimacy’s effects on approval and consent, intense internal con- 
flict may lead to what might loosely be termed internal “legitimation 
crisis ” That ıs, ın the more precise terms of the theory, intense internal 
conflict may lead to generalized internal disapproval of, or at least ab- 
sence of support for, the 1institution's decisions Absence of collective 
approval may lead individual employees to various types of behavioral 
nonconsent It may lead them to exit legal institutions, to try to under- 
mine legal authorities from within, or to encourage mobilization to 
change law enforcement from the outside Hypothesis 12 follows because 
reductions 1n legitimacy in response to intense internal conflict should be 
greater for those whose professional identities are oriented to rules not 
in favor with authorities 

In short, delegitimation through the constitutive mechanism that links 
legitimacy to technocratization can lead to internal politicization and 
“legitimation crisis” even in the absence of preexisting conflicts over 
legal goals Internal conflict 1s implicit ın the existence of alternative rules 
and sources of legitimacy for legal acts, authorities, and institutions 
Latent conflicts become manifest ın part because lawyers and scientists 
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who implement the law are trained and socialized to promote the rules 
that best define their professional identity and that they believe are right 
or appropriate 

With respect to prior inconsistencies, the constitutive mechanism sup- 
ports Habermas and Larson in emphasizing how form can overshadow 
content in legitimacy processes But because the constitutive mechanism 
fails to produce legitimacy when there are competing rules for action, 
this mechanism stabilizes law by legitimating and depoliticizmg only 
when science so pervades law that it alone provides rules of the game 
for legal action Outside this extreme condition, the mechanism works 
contrary to Habermas’s and Larson’s presumptions it delegitimates and 
politicizes Results conform to Nelkin’s view, but are not produced by 
the focus on content that Nelkin and others highhght Instead, by analyti- 
cally isolating the constitutive mechanism, the proposed theory shows 
how focus on form or procedures alone promotes conflict and possible 
legal transformation Because form and content come together 1n real- 
world settings, the next step must be to examine the instrumental mecha- 
nism linking technocratization and legitimacy Exploring how internal 
legitimacy processes affect external legitimacy through joint effects of 
both constitutive and instrumental mechanisms follows 


B Consequences through the Instrumental Mechanism 


Alternative and competing rule sets provide alternative and competing 
resources, a condition that exacerbates tendencies toward politicization 
Technocratization of law 1s likely to create conflict for instrumental as 
well as constitutive reasons, because lawyers and scientists not only con- 
stitute professional identities according to competing rules, they also pro- 
mote rules that increase their prestige, authority, and autonomy (Katz- 
mann 1980, Stryker 1989, 1990b) ! Manifest conflicts emerge too because 
rules become resources for goal-directed action by actors inside and out- 
side legal institutions (Nelkin 1984, Stewart 1983) 

Law becomes involved in economic and social confhcts in. Western 
welfare states because private parties invoke civil law to resolve their 
disputes (e g , Silberman 1985, Player 1988) State actors use civil and 
criminal law to regulate potentially conflictual social relations (e g, Yea- 
ger 1990, Eisner 1991) " Conflicts over economic and social goals are 


16 Assuming that lawyers and scientists seek prestige and authority does not imply 
that scientists will always promote technocratization or that lawyers will always resist 
it (see Sec III-A above) Elsewhere (Stryker 19900), I have specified conditions under 
which, and the degree to which, lawyers and scientists promote or resist the expansion 
of science in law 


Excepting apolitical *industrialism? accounts, otherwise-diverse approaches argue 
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imported into law as conflicts over legal goals Stewart (1983, р 1537), 
for example, charts the appearance in U S. law of “several competing 
understandings of the ends of government the protection of entitlements, 
the promotion of production and the nurturance of non-commodity val- 
ues " Given that issues addressed are conflictual, with costs and bene- 
fits arrayed differently for various affected individuals and groups (see 
Wilson 1980), the legal system cannot resolve conflicts among legal 
goals quickly or easily Legal and scientific-technical reasoning cannot 
themselves adjudicate which goals are most desirable (Weber 1946, 
pp 144-52) But they do provide alternative methods of “construct- 
ing”—1dentifying or making explicit— goals ın common and statutory 
law (see n 14 above and Stryker 1990b) Such alternative methods 
enable alternative goal-directed actions Or, alternative and compet- 
ing goals may remain implicit in the different outcomes promoted by 
legal as opposed to scientific-technical rationality In either case, substi- 
tuting one for the other rule set usually leads to different outcomes, with 
a different cost-benefit array for affected parties (Simon 1983, Stryker 
1990a) 

Considering competing policy goals 1s not built into scientific-technical 
rationality But any rationality explicitly focused on achieving goals en- 
courages those inside and outside legal institutions to reflect on outcomes 
Scientific-technical rules not only provide resources 1n goal disputes, but 
also bring forth previously unasked questions about how favorable are 
the outcomes received by various individual, group, and institutional 
actors under different legal goals Science also highlights the procedure- 
outcome relationship An adversarial system makes conflict over techno- 
cratization inevitable once the instrumental aspect of law and of alterna- 
tive rule sets in law 1s stressed 

Substituting purposive for purely formal reasoning ın fact intensrfies 
this instrumental aspect of legitimacy processes—the power of positive 
outcomes to enhance the binding character of rules By definition, techno- 
cratization imports orientation to outcomes into the set of institutional- 
ized rules of the legal game As scientific-technical rules enter law, law’s 
legitimacy, as well as consequent approval and consent, become contin- 
gent to some extent on legal outcomes This discussion suggests the fol- 
lowing instrumental mechanism linking legitimacy and technocrati- 
zation 


that (re)distribution and regulation shape latent and manifest conflicts (see, e g , Pam- 
pel and Wilhamson 1989, Когр 1989, Stryker 19928) These conflicts may be more 
or less well managed depending on institutional context, but they are endemic to 
Western welfare states 
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INSTRUMENTAL MECHANISM —By increasing orientation to outcomes 
as a source of legitimacy, the introduction of scientific-technical reason- 
ing, experts, and wstitutional forms into law legitwmates (tncreases the 
legetemacy of) legal acts, authorities, and institutions for those who re- 
сезше favorable legal outcomes and delegwimates (decreases the legitimacy 
of) legal acts, authorities, and institutions for those who receive unfavor- 
able legal outcomes But these effects are not linear I suggest a logarith- 
mac functional form for both leguimating and delegutimating effects 

Table 2 presents this proposition as the basic assumption of the mnstru- 
mental mechanism Where technocratization 1s high already, the addition 
of more science 1s not likely to appreciably increase orientation to out- 
comes Instead, increments of science 1n law should have their greatest 
instrumental effects where law’s scientific-technical component was pre- 
viously nonexistent or low Through the instrumental mechanism then, 
technocratization should be legitimating (for those who receive favorable 
outcomes) and delegitimating (for those who receive unfavorable out- 
comes) at a decreasing rate, as previous technocratization rises The 
logarithmic form allows for this 

Table 2 presents four hypotheses that result from logically combining 
the instrumental mechanism with the presumed effects of legitimacy on 
approval and consent Hypotheses 13 and 14 focus on approval of legal 
acts, authorities, and institutions, hypothesis 15 focuses on approval of 
technocratization The instrumental mechanism Inking technocratiza- 
tion to law’s legitimacy relies only on enhanced focus on outcomes 
brought about by technocratization If outcomes are poor, and attention 
1s on them, delegitimation ıs presumed to result even if scientific rational- 
ity did not directly contribute to unfavorable outcomes But, where ap- 
proval of science in law 1s at issue, people are presumed to evaluate 
science’s contribution to outcomes Hypothesis 16 1s a logical extension 
of the instrumental mechanism It suggests that whether legitimacy in a 
given collectivity increases or decreases through the instrumental mecha- 
nism 1n response to increased technocratization depends on the relative 
number of actors 1n the collectivity who experience favorable and unfa- 
vorable outcomes 

Legal outcomes result from adjudication or from administrative ac- 
tions, mcluding, for example, setting general rules, standards, or rates, 
or individualized screening of products (see Breyer [1982] and Mitnick 


'8 These presumed decreasing rates as technocratization rises do not preclude the 
instrumental mechanism from importance when the level of technocratization 1s high 
Sec III C suggests that when technocratization (and so focus on outcomes) 1s high, 
the instrumental mechanism will echpse the constitutive mechanism Outcomes will 
be more central than competing sources for law’s legitimacy 
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[1980] for detailed specification of these and other types) Outcomes apply 
directly to а given individual or institutional actor or to а group (legal 
class) of such actors But, like Supreme Court decisions on the constitu- 
tionahty of statutes, outcomes have effects far beyond those to whom 
they directly apply It 1s impossible to specify completely what constitutes 
a favorable or unfavorable legal outcome and for whom it does without 
knowing real-world context What outcomes are ш an actor's interest 
and which interest or interests among enhancing material well-being, 
prestige, authority, autonomy, or self-esteem are paramount cannot be 
defined independently of the social and legal context m which actors, 
interests, and objectively possible alternative outcomes are embedded 
(see Moe 1987, Stryker 19905, 1990c) 

For example, in sentencing 1n a capital case, the autonomy/liberty 
interest 15 most central Life in prison is a favorable outcome for the 
convicted criminal if death 15 the only alternative. For business owners 
affected by a new pollution-control standard, economic costs and author- 
ity over technological decisions are hkely to be central interests At the 
time a decision on the final standard ıs reached, a less, rather than more, 
stringent standard can be a favorable outcome if there 1s no realistic 
chance of defeating the regulation altogether 

In general, for purposes of empirically testing hypotheses resting on 
the instrumental mechanism, the analyst must estabhsh what are more 
or less favorable outcomes for affected actors at any time by (1) specifying 
the range of possible legal outcomes, (2) assessing the possible gains and 
losses ın the actors’ economic well-being, prestige, authority, autonomy, 
and self-esteem, and (3) establishing which of those gains and losses are 
made important by the legal context '° Assessing favorable and unfavor- 
able outcomes thus requires knowledge of legal procedures, legal goals, 
and the history of legal acts and their effects Іп areas ın which the analyst 
works It cannot be accomplished without an empirical context to which 
propositions are applied 

By focusing on alternative and competing rationalities as resources for 
outcomes, the workings of the instrumental mechanism deviate from 
Habermas's view of legitimacy processes but conform to views presented 


P? This approach further specifies approaches that analyze objective costs and benefits 
of state action (Wilson 1980, Sanders 1981, Stryker 1989, 19926) It resembles ap- 
proaches focusing on subjective outcomes which stress how social context shapes 
preferences and perceptions But the approach differs from subjective approaches by 
proposing that context shapes objective interests and outcomes and that objective 
outcomes have causal import Where the same actors repeatedly are affected by a 
legal institution’s acts, as in any area of regulatory law, what may matter more than 
any given outcome 15 the entire history or trend of outcomes which relevant institu- 
tion(s) have produced within a given period of time (see Stryker 1989) 
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by Nelki Understanding how rules provide resources contributing to 
politicization and conflict requires examining constitutive and instrumen- 
tal mechanisms 1п tandem 


C Consequences through Constitutive and Instrumental 
Mechanisms Jointly 


Table 3 presents hypotheses deduced by considering prior assumptions 
and hypotheses based on both constitutive and instrumental mechanisms 
Hypotheses 17 and 18 suggest how instrumental processes may intensify 
operation of constitutive processes of delegitimation Note that ın hypoth- 
esis 18 higher technocratization also means greater orientation to out- 
comes through the instrumental mechanism ? Hypothesis 18 (as 1s the 
case for hypotheses 22, 23, 25, and 26) 1s subject to the constraint that the 
relative number of actors receiving favorable and unfavorable outcomes 
remains constant Hypotheses 19—20 show how instrumental concerns 
may intensify technocratization’s previously discussed constitutive ten- 
dency to lead to political mobilization and conflict internal to legal institu- 
tions 

In table 1, hypothesis 11 showed how internal conflict may lead actors 
within legal institutions to recruit external alles Even without such 
active, mtentional recruitment, internal "legitimation crises" may spur 
external mobilization of collective action In table 3, hypotheses 21—29 
trace the dialectic of internal and external legitimacy processes stemming 
from joint operation of the constitutive and instrumental mechanisms 

From the constitutive mechanism, the recognition of competing legiti- 
macy sources lessens legitimacy of legal acts, authorities, and institutions 
for external actors affected by law From the instrumental mechanism, 
enhanced focus on outcomes brought by technocratization delegitimates 
law for external actors who receive unfavorable legal outcomes From 
both mechanisms, conflict involving competing rule sets enhances aware- 
ness of those rule sets, of outcomes, and of the links between rules and 
outcomes External knowledge of internal conflict around or involving 


20 Table 3, hypothesis 18, does not conflict with the previously presumed decreasing 
rate of delegitimation through the constitutive mechanism as the level of technocratiza- 
tion rises The decreasing rate holds because at higher levels of technocratization, 
more actors, relative to the total population, previously have been aware of alternative 
sources of legitimacy Here, I argue that more delegitimation would occur at the 
higher level of technocratization, #, ın two systems equal ın relative number of actors 
receiving favorable and unfavorable outcomes but different 1n level of technocratiza- 
tion, the same numbers of additional actors receiving favorable and unfavorable out- 
comes relative to the total population receiving favorable and unfavorable outcomes 
became aware of alternative sources of legitimacy This follows from an increased 
orientation to outcomes as technocratization rises 
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competing sources of legitimacy and of an absence of internal approval 
for legal acts, authorities, and 1nstitutions provides an opportunity for 
external actors to mobilize protests against legal acts, authorities, and 
institutions External knowledge of internal conflict also provides added 
resources to external actors who wish to engage 1n collective action to 
change legal acts, authorities, and institutions Hypotheses 21—23 super- 
impose these constitutive and instrumental processes to show that the 
more intense 1s internal conflict involving alternative rule sets, the more 
likely ıt inadvertently spills over to the external arena, where it erodes 
external approval and promotes external collective action Legitimacy 
processes thus can help produce initial external acts of political mobiliza- 
tion and conflict over legal acts, authorities, and institutions 7! 

Such external collective action against legal acts, authorities, and insti- 
tutions may be more or less frequent and more or less general ın the 
population It may involve more or less institutionalized legal and politi- 
cal means or forms It may involve existing organizations and networks 
or 1t may create new ones The external mobtlization of collective action 
1s defined as increasing when it 1s more frequent and/or more general 
(widespread) Once some external actors are actively engaged in mobiliz- 
ing collective action against a legal act, authority, or institution, they 
may provoke what can loosely be termed a more generalized external 
legitimation crisis of that act, authority, or institution In the more precise 
terms of the theory, over time, the initial mobilization by some external 
actors may spur more generalized delegitimation as well as public disap- 
proval or at least absence of support for law It may also activate more 
widespread mobilization of institutionalized and/or nonmnstitutionalized 
means to change law and even a failure to comply with law This 15 
because the initial mobilization (1) heightens nonparticipants’ awareness 
of competing rule sets and sources of legitimacy, (2) draws nonpartici- 
pants' attention to legal outcomes and the links between procedures and 
outcomes, and (3) provides normative support for additional resistance 
In addition to such factors endogenous to legitimacy processes stemming 
from technocratization, government response to the initial mobilization 
1s important for the generalization of reduced behavioral consent Section 
II above noted that cost-benefit evaluations of rule breaking can enhance 


71 Viewing collective action as partly endogenous to legitimacy processes stemming 
from technocratization does not preclude the importance of other factors Such other 
factors affecting collective action include government repression and mobilization- 
relevant resources other than legitimacy These are discussed in the last part of Sec 
III B above and ın Sec III C below Future theory and research should explore the 
intersection of legitimacy processes outlined here with theortes of collective action 
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the binding character of rules when expected costs of noncompliance 
are high relative to expected benefits If government response to 1nitial 
mobilization and noncompliance 1s conciliatory rather than repressive, 
this lessens perceived costs of mobilization and noncompliance while rais- 
ing the perceived likelihood of benefits for those not yet mobilized 

Based on constitutive and instrumental mechanisms, hypotheses 24—26 
present a dynamic of generalization for an “external legitimacy crisis ” 
Hypothesis 24 shows why external mobilization of collective action may 
spread to previously nonparticipating external actors Hypothesis 25 sug- 
gests escalation of external legitimacy problems in response to a conjunc- 
tion of internal and external legitrmacy problems Hypothesis 26 assumes 
that the increased orientation to outcomes brought by technocratization 
through the mstrumental mechanism also raises the import of outcomes 
Thus, assuming that the relative number of actors receiving favorable 
and unfavorable outcomes remains constant, a collectivity should experi- 
ence greater decline in legitimacy of its legal institutions in response to 
external mobilization against these institutions where they are highly 
technocratic ў 

In general, and requiring the constraint ın hypotheses 18, 22, 23, 25—26 
the existence of multiple mechanisms linking technocratization to law's 
legitimacy leaves the chance that, under some conditions, the mecha- 
nisms work at cross-purposes rather than reinforce each other Constitu- 
tive and instrumental mechanisms do work at cross-purposes for actors 
receiving favorable outcomes This 1s illustrated by the effect of external 
political mobilization on legitimacy for these actors 

By increasing awareness of alternative rule sets—the constitutive 
mechanism—external mobilization of collective action against legal acts, 
authorities, and institutions decreases legitimacy for all external actors 
By increasing awareness of outcomes—the instrumental mechanism— 
such external mobilization increases legitimacy for external actors recetv- 
ing favorable outcomes Evaluating the combined effect of external politi- 
cal mobilization on legitimacy at varying levels of technocratization, for 
external actors vecevoing favorable outcomes, requires examining which 
mechanism—constitutive or instrumental—1s stronger 

At low levels of technocratization, where law has a perceptible but 
small scientific component, the constitutive mechanism may outweigh 
the instrumental such that, even for actors receiving favorable outcomes, 
the combined effect of external mobilization of collective action through 
the two mechanisms 1s delegitimating But 1f technocratization 1s high, 
onentation to outcomes may be so strong that the instrumental outweighs 
the constitutive. Then, external mobilization would decrease legitimacy 
and approval of legal acts, authorities, and institutions for those receiving 
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unfavorable outcomes, but increase legitimacy and approval for those 
receiving favorable outcomes Th:s would set up a mostly instrumental 
dynamic of conflict over legal acts, authorities, and institutions, in which 
external actors who mobilize collective action to defend and stabilize 
the legal authority and institution square off against those who mobilize 
collective action to attack and transform the authority and institution 
Alternative rule sets in law are likely to be mobilized as group resources 
in any such conflict Once such conflict is ongoing, defenders of legal 
authorities and institutions may not wait for detractors to protest new 
legal acts Instead, they may anticipate such protest and weigh in with 
their support before the next protest round occurs 

Hypothesis 27 proposes that external legitimacy problems “feed back” 
to heighten internal problems in a negative dynamic of internal and exter- 
nal conflict over both alternative rule sets and the outcomes (or legal 
content) to which they become linked Hypotheses 28—29 presume a col- 
lective legal authority, so that conflict internal to the authority can occur 
and also can be externally known Hypothesis 28 rests on the assumption 
that, for external actors adversely affected by the authority’s acts, the 
instrumental mechanism will intensify the negative constitutive effects, 
proposed in hypothesis 4 of table 1, of externally known disagreements 
within a legal authority More, when externally known disagreements 
exist, such external actors adversely affected by law should be more hkely 
to perceive the possibility and feasibility of mobilizing collective action 
against unfavorable acts—and also of using rules strategically as re- 
sources to do so This 1s especially the case if ıt 1s clear that a different 
rule would have produced a different outcome External actors who mo- 
bihze to transform law may presume some support for their efforts within 
the conflict-ridden legal authority, they also may perceive weaker or less 
likely sanctions for delays or reductions in compliance This leads directly 
to hypothesis 29 in table 3, which proposes conditions for reduced compli- 
ance to legal acts among external actors adversely affected by those acts 

Joint workings of the constitutive and instrumental mechanisms devi- 
ate from Habermas's views, but are consistent with the politicization 
and conflict predicted by Nelkin Hypotheses stemming from these mech- 
anisms specify more precisely than does any previous scholarship how, 
why, and under what conditions dynamics of mobilization and counter- 
mobilization emerge oriented to and empowered by alternative sources 
of legitimacy The mechanisms also enable some predictions about who 
will defend scientific-technical rules or formal-legal rules and their associ- 
ated legal outcomes and under what conditions these defenses might 
occur My discussion of how predicted dynamics relate to order and 
change will continue after I present the normative mechanism 
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D Consequences through the Normative Mechanism 


Evaluating science's overall effects on law's legitimacy in real-world con- 
texts requires isolating a final mechanism that links technocratization and 
legitimacy Distributive, redistributive, and regulatory laws intervene in 
economic and social relationships to produce effects examples include 
attempts to end racial discrimmation in employment or to promote indus- 
trial peace In the United States, explicit or implicit cause-and-effect 
assumptions about social hfe guide the writing and interpreting of such 
*mterventionist" statutes (Stryker 1990a) 

Legal authorities have an interest ın meeting goals they are charged to 
implement because their authority and prestige depend upon it. Because 
science 1s oriented toward effects, judges and administrators charged 
with implementing interventionist law often will use science to increase 
effectiveness, that 1s, to actually attain legal goals (Eisner 1991, Stryker 
1990a) They will be more inclined to do so when lack of effectiveness 1s 
a political issue, assuming they perceive that science enhances effective- 
ness As scientific certainty increases, the perception that relying on sci- 
ence will enhance effectiveness 1s also likely to increase Thus, legal 
authorities seeking effectiveness should be more inclined to rely on sci- 
ence the more unambiguous and certain 1s the relevant science and the 
more consensus about ıt there 1s among scientists 

In the face of scientific uncertainty, reliance on science cannot guaran- 
tee effectiveness (e g , Tierney 1984) But 1t does help produce effects to 
a greater degree than formal-legal rationality does (e g , Offe 1975a) 
Administrators of mterventionist law who end or lessen reliance on 
science thus reduce the effectiveness of their acts and institutions 
Conversely, assuming a constant degree of scientific certainty, expanded 
reliance on science increases effectiveness of acts, authorities, and institu- 
tions implementing interventionist law 

Science does more than augment the chances of effectiveness Empha- 
sizing cause-and-effect reasoning means that effectiveness increasingly 1s 
central to institutionalized rules of the legal game Because cognitive 
awareness of rules affects approval of these rules, as effectiveness be- 
comes more central to the institutionalized rules, effectiveness also 15 
more likely to be internalized as a standard by actors inside and outside 
legal institutions Whether or not the norm of effectiveness 1s fully inter- 
nahzed, ıt increasingly provides a standard that guides the behavior of 
actors within legal institutions, and external actors' judgments about 
those institutions As science increases the orientation to effectiveness, 
achieved effectiveness enhances the binding character of law But when 
actors are oriented to effectiveness and effectiveness 1s not achieved, 
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legitimacy and approval dechne This discussion suggests the following 
normative mechanism linking legitimacy to technocratization 

NORMATIVE MECHANISM —By increasing orientation to effectiveness 
as a source of legitimacy, the introduction of sctentzfic-technical reason- 
ng, experts, and institutional forms into law legitimates (increases the 
legitvmacy of) legal acts, authorities, and institutions to the extent that 
they are effective, that ıs, that they achieve given goals С onversely, the 
introduction of screntific-technical reasoning, experts, and institutional 
forms delegiimates (decreases the legitimacy of) legal acts, authorities, 
and institutions to the extent that they are ineffective But these effects 
are not linear I suggest a logarithmic functional form for both legetzmat- 
ing and delegitimating effects 

Table 4 presents this proposition as the basic assumption of the norma- 
tive mechanism ” Increases in orientation to effectiveness in response to 
law’s expanded use of science should be smaller where the previous level 
of science in law and its corresponding level of orientation to effectiveness 
already 1s high Thus, as the level of technocratization rises, additional 
increments of science produce diminishing returns in legitimation or de- 
legitimation through the normative mechanism, depending on whether 
law 1s effective The logarithmic form allows for this 

The label “normative” may seem odd for a mechanism based on 
whether goals are achieved But the label 1s apt because the mechanism 
operates independently of the substance of legal goals When actors af- 
fected by law comply, they do so regardless of the content of outcomes 
and of any assessments about how likely noncompliance would be to 
provoke sanctions Actors inside legal institutions seek effectiveness be- 
cause they have internalized the norm of effectiveness and because effec- 
tiveness defines who they are and what they do The mechanism 1s la- 
beled normative and not constitutive because it does not involve 
recognition of two alternative sets of norms, but rather orientation to, 
and internalization of, a new central norm 

Table 4 presents five hypotheses based on combining the normative 
mechanism with my earlier discussion of legitimacy’s effects on approval 
and consent In hypotheses 30 and 31, reduced reliance on science by a 
legal institution implies reduced institutional effectiveness, assuming the 


? Because law's effectiveness 1s linked to the outcomes it achieves, reduced effective- 
ness could conceivably improve outcomes and so diminish prior reductions in legiti- 
macy for those receiving negative outcomes Were this to occur, 1t would be through 
the instrumental and not the normative, mechanism Section ШЕ considers how the 
normative and instrumental mechanisms combine 
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level of scientific certainty 1s held constant In hypotheses 31 and 33, 
statutory intent to produce effects is presumed to heighten orientation to, 
and import of, effectiveness In hypothesis 32, increases m technocratiza- 
tion 1mply increases in orientation to effectiveness through operation of 
the normative mechanism The faster rates of decline in legitimacy and 
approval predicted in hypotheses 32 and 33 also imply that any given 
decline ın approval or legitimacy ın response to a given reduction in 
effectiveness will be greater under the specified conditions Hypothesis 34 
suggests that because scientific-technical logic 15 oriented to effectiveness, 
technocratization itself 1s delegitimated as effectiveness declines 

Workings of the normative mechanism simultaneously draw on norma- 
tive accounts of legitimacy processes (e g , Tyler 1990) and expand on 
insights by Therborn (1978), Offe (19755), and Skocpol (1985) about how 
science expands state capacity Because the normative mechanism legiti- 
mates when law ıs effective but delegitimates otherwise, 1t provides some 
support for both sides in debates over law, science, and legitimacy 

When declining effectiveness prompts reduced legitimacy and approval 
through the normative mechanism, reduced comphance may follow, both 
for individual and mstitutional actors within the collective and for the 
collectivity Compliance with legal acts and institutions 1s required 1f law 
1s to attain given goals That 1s, compliance itself 1s needed for law to 
be effective (see Tyler 1990) Here, the normative mechanism provides 
possibilities for negative feedback If reduced legitimacy and approval 
occasioned by technocratization through the normative mechanism do 
lead to reduced compliance, then law’s effectiveness 1s impaired not just 
by loss of science but also by reduced compliance Decreased effectiveness 
through reduced comphance then may erode legitimacy and approval 
still further In turn, this may further erode compliance 

When other persons and institutions approve of and comply with law, 
the expected cost of noncompliance for a given person or institution 15 
greater, and the chance of perceiving noncompliance to be possible 15 
less Because peer comphance affects perceptions of the possibility of 
and the expected costs and benefits associated with noncompliance, ıt 
encourages compliance independent of approval of law (see Walker et 
al 1991) This 15 consistent with my earlier discussion of how cost-benefit 
evaluations and awareness of alternatives contribute to the binding na- 
ture of rules Thus, when peers fail to comply with legal acts at any 
given time, a given person or institution is less likely to comply later 
Authorities can make noncomphance more costly by increasing negative 
sanctions, including the use of force, but they are better off with volun- 
tary compliance (Tyler 1990) Over time, the negative feedback suggested 
here works to destroy such voluntary compliance 
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E Law, Science, and Legitimacy Processes 


Analytically separating constitutive, instrumental, and normative mecha- 
nisms has shown how approaches that suggest that science legitimates 
law and those that suggest that science delegitunates law are both to 
some extent correct Distinguishing the three mechanisms and deducing 
their effects resolves earlier theoretical inconsistencies by showing how, 
for whom, and under what conditions legal acts, authorities, and institu- 
tions are legitimated or delegitimated by incorporating science into law 
Combining the mechanisms suggests both why and to what extent real- 
world legitimation processes are complex 

Introducing science into law enhances focus on law’s content or out- 
comes (the instrumental mechanism) and on law's effectiveness (the nor- 
mative mechanism) while it promotes awareness of formal-legal and sci- 
entific rationalities as alternative rule sets or forms for law (the 
constitutive mechanism) Where enhanced orientation to outcomes deleg- 
itrmates the law for those receiving unfavorable legal outcomes, 1t legiti- 
mates for those whose outcomes are favorable Enhanced orientation to 
law's effectiveness, and so to the relationship between rules and results, 
legitimates only to the extent that given legal goals are attained Work- 
ings of the constitutive mechanism legitimate under one condition if 
scientific rationality entirely substitutes for formal-legal rationality In 
this case, science legitimates because zts rules are the only rules Under 
conditions of competing rule sets, science delegitimates through the con- 
stitutive mechanism 

Theories and research on state legitimacy often wish to explain or 
predict а "legitimacy crisis? (e g , Lehman 1987, Habermas 1975, Offe 
1975a, Wolfe 1979, Lipset and Schneider 1983, Friedrichs 1980, Miller 
1992) Production of such “crises” for legal acts, authorities, and institu- 
tions through the joint operation of constitutive and instrumental mecha- 
nisms and through possibilities for negative feedback built into the nor- 
mative mechanism clearly relates to questions of legal order and change 
Table 1 above shows how, through constitutive mechanisms linking tech- 
nocratization and legitimacy, widespread disapproval of legal decisions 
and decision-making procedures internal to legal institutions can occur 
even 1n the absence of preexisting goal conflicts Table 3, based on consti- 
tutive and instrumental mechanisms jointly, shows how internal and 
external delegitimation, political mobilization, and conflict feed upon 
each other and escalate each other’s frequency, generality, and intensity 
This sets out conditions under which a stability-threatening crisis, in 
which generalized disapproval translates into substantially reduced com- 
pliance with law and nonunstitutionalized means of political protest, 
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would be most likely to occur In addition, the lost voluntary comphance 
suggested to occur through the normative mechanism, when popular 
orientation to effectiveness combines with legal institutions! failure to be 
effective, may encourage governments to increase costs of noncompliance 
by augmenting negative sanctions This possibility must be taken seri- 
ously because effectiveness 1s difficult to achieve ın welfare state law 

As suggested above, such law internalizes political conflicts so that 
laws “on the books” and as administered embody multiple, diverse, 
and often conflicting goals (e g , Easterbrook 1984, Yeager 1990, Stryker 
1990a, 1991) Environmental law embodies health and safety goals but 
commodity logic as well (Stewart 1983, Yeager 1990), antitrust law pro- 
motes political democracy and the preservation of competitors, ın addı- 
tion to market efficiency and consumer welfare (Sullivan 1977) Combin- 
ing normative and instrumental mechanisms shows the problem of 
simultaneously increasing orientation to effectiveness and to outcomes in 
a framework in which it 1s impossible to implement all conflicting goals 
effectively To the extent that goals conflict and that science promotes 
the implementation of some goals at the expense of others, both norma- 
tive and instrumental mechanisms may delegitimate for those who re- 
ceive unfavorable outcomes 

Considering mechanisms jointly, then, on the one hand shows how 
Incorporating science into law could produce “legitimacy crises” that 
transcend law to threaten political stability Such crises would not sur- 
prise scholars who presume that the absence of legitimacy promotes the 
collapse of governments faced with economic or social problems (Lipset 
1981, Seligson and Muller 1987), or that legitimacy crises are a central 
cause or component of social revolutions (e g , Gurr and Goldstone 1991, 
pp 330-31) 

On the other hand, and notwithstanding such fundamental changes as 
abolition of legally mandated second-class citizenship for African- 
Americans 1п the United States, legal change in advanced industrial de- 
mocracies has been more evolutionary than revolutionary And, while 
the mobilizations and countermobilizations which led to such major 
changes in U S law as the Voting Rights Act of 1965, the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, and the National Labor Relations Act of 1935 included use 
of force by state authorities and also acts of violence by societal actors, 
especially those defending the status quo (see e g , Piven and Cloward 
1979), substantial mobilization and conflict around legal change in the 
United States and other Western welfare states 15 nonviolent Democratic 
polities of welfare states provide institutionalized political and legal rules 
for changing legal acts, authorities, and institutions Individual and col- 
lective protest can and does take place through such institutionalized 
channels as voting, political advertising, electoral fund-raising and cam- 
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paigning, organized interest-group lobbying, litigation, and threatened 
htigaton Legally cicumscribed strikes, pickets, marches, boycotts, and 
rallies provide potentially more disruptive but still legally mstitutional- 
ized methods of collective protest Civil disobedience, including, for ex- 
ample, lunch counter sit-ins during the civil rights movement, provides a 
noninstitutionalized yet nonviolent means of protest The theory velating 
technocratization to legitimacy suggests that dynamics of legitmation, 
delegitimation, mobilization, countermobilization, and conflict ате an 
integral part of the everyday, ordinary workings of legal institutions 
Consistent with scholarship that charts how major changes 1n welfare 
state laws and legal institutions have occurred according to institutional- 
ized rules of representative democracy (e g , Friedman 1981), when the 
dynamics of legitimation and delegitimation play themselves out through 
institutionalized means, they help achieve political order through legally 
and politically induced legal change 

This section has already suggested possibilities for negative feedback 
built into the normative mechanism and for a dialectic of legitimation 
and delegitimation built into joint workings of the constitutive and instru- 
mental mechanisms A similar dialectic also may occur 1n Joint operation 
of the normative and instrumental mechanisms This 15 so 1f when the 
orientations to effectiveness and to outcomes are intertwined, the pre- 
dominant mechanism of legitimacy becomes the instrumental Then con- 
flict would occur between defenders and detractors of legal acts, author- 
ities, and institutions, just as such legal and political conflicts are 
produced by joint workings of the constitutive and instrumental mecha- 
nisms Again, the proposed theory 1s consistent with a politically threat- 
ening legitimacy crisis But ıt also moves away from overemphasizing 
crisis to illuminate the routine and benign aspect of legitimation- 
delegitimation dynamics Section IV returns to this issue when consider- 
ing the theory’s more general implications for order and change 

Empirical work on law and science suggests that conflict inside and 
outside legal institutions oriented to and enabled by competing rule/re- 
source sets ın law 1s very common Such work also provides illustrative 
evidence 1n accord with major assumptions and hypotheses 1п the theory 
For example, Chesler et al ’s (1988) study of lawyer—social scientist inter- 
action in courtroom-litigated school desegregation cases provides evi- 
dence consistent with the operation of a constitutive mechanism that 
links technocratization and legitimacy The study shows how different 
rule sets characterizing formal-legal and scientific-technical rationality 
cause attorneys and scientists to incorporate different normative stances 
into their differing professional identities This makes for lawyer-scientist 
conflict ın mobilizing expert witnesses and ın preparing cases for trial 
Where some lawyers felt that social science was not relevant or appro- 
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priate to desegregation law, some scientists expressed frustration that 
Judges reliance on precedent prevented them from realizing that law 
should change in accord with changing scientific knowledge (Chesler et 
al 1988, p 42, 53—54) 

Many studies of U S regulatory agencies highhght the mobilization of 
attorneys and scientists around competing legal and scientific rationalities 
for agency acts and procedures (e g , Katzmann 1980, Stryker 1989, 
Eisner 1991, Melnick 1983, рр 277—80) Consistent with the operation 
of a constitutive mechanism linking technocratization and legitimacy, 
extant empirical work shows that conflict between attorneys and scien- 
tists inside legal institutions 1s created because participants are oriented 
to different sources of legitimacy (е g , Chesler et al 1988, Stryker 1989, 
1990a) In accord with assumptions that underly the mstrumental mecha- 
nism, empirical work also shows that competing rationalities often are 
used instrumentally by those inside and outside legal institutions to pro- 
mote preferred goals (е g , Simon 1983, Melnick 1983, Eisner 1991, Nel- 
kin 1984) 

Empirical work by Campbell (1987) and Stryker (1989, 1990c) illus- 
trates the dynamics of legitimation and delegitimation predicted in tables 
1—3 through the constitutive and instrumental mechanisms Specifically, 
it 1s consistent with hypotheses linking (1) reduced technical staff ap- 
proval of legal acts and authorities with authorities’ failure to base acts 
on technical advice, (2) internal legitimacy problems with competing rules 
for decision making, (3) conflict inside legal institutions with the external 
legitimacy of those institutions This work also shows how the very legiti- 
macy problems that beset legal institutions can help maintain political 
stability by facilitating legal change 

Campbell (1987) details the external effects of AEC technical staff 
disapproval of administrative decisions that ignored their advice on 
safety hazards in favor of promoting cost reduction 1n the industry By 
ignoring technical advice, the AEC created widespread internal disap- 
proval of its acts among technical staff members, because it refused to 
base action on “their” criteria and because outcomes associated with 
these criteria were 1n jeopardy Technical staff members then actively 
mobilized external allies and created external legitimacy problems by 
leaking information to outsiders who promoted safety goals and opposed 
AEC policy Ultimately, legitimacy problems led to the complete disman- 
ting and reorganization of the AEC 

At the pre-World War П NLRB, conflict over competing rationalities 
between staff lawyers and economists converged with external, instru- 
mentally based class conflict over agency acts, authorities, and proce- 
dures to create a more generalized absence of public approval for the 
agency (Stryker 1989, 1990a) Here, external spillover was inadvertent 
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Internal actors did not actively recruit external allies until the NLRB 
was already under external attack But intense intra-NLRB conflict was 
externally visible, and the mobilization of collective political action by 
anti-NLRB employers and members of Congress capitalized on this This 
external mobilization then oriented itself to legal rationality and used it 
instrumentally to support legal and political goals, cluding dismantling 
the agency's economic unit Congress abolished the unit in 1940 ın a rider 
to a supplemental appropriations bill More broadly, the conjuncture of 
internal and external legitimacy problems promoted congressional action 
to transform the form and content of labor relations law 

The assumption that, where orientation to effectiveness and outcomes 
are intertwined, the instrumental mechanism linking technocratization 
to legitimacy will be stronger than the normative mechanism receives 
suggestive support from earlier empirical work This presumption 1s sup- 
ported by the predominantly instrumental dynamic of external mobiliza- 
tion, countermobilization, and conflict over the pre-World War П 
NLRB, notwithstanding that the NLRB achieved effectiveness in part 
through its reliance on science (Stryker 1989) In accord with table 2’s 
hypotheses linking outcomes achieved through science with legitimacy 
and approval of technocratization through the instrumental mechanism, 
is the empirical finding that unions, which received favorable outcomes 
from the pre-World War II NLRB, supported the NLRB economic unit 
which promoted those outcomes (Stryker 1989) Employers’ groups, re- 
ceiving unfavorable outcomes, were not supportive 

Clearly, extant data loosely consistent with assumptions and hypothe- 
ses developed here cannot substitute for direct empirical examination of 
the theory Using a logic of statistical or experimental control, empirical 
work designed to directly examine hypotheses must isolate the operation 
of each of the three posited mechanisms from each other and from fac- 
tors—other than technocratization—which also affect law’s legitimacy 
Equally important, empirical tests must isolate effects of posited mecha- 
nisms that link technocratization and legitimacy from the confounding 
effects of other factors that also affect the approval of law, the consent 
to law, and the mobilization and conflict over law inside and outside 
legal institutions These factors include, for example, the likelihood and 
severity of sanctions, including state repression (e g , Tilly 1975, Piliavin 
et al 1986) Since delegitimation reduces voluntary compliance, 1t may, 
when occasioned by technocratization, cause governments to raise nega- 
tive sanctions Similarly, ıt has been shown that legitimacy processes 
stemming from technocratization alter the perceived likelihood and effec- 
tiveness of sanctions But change 1n sanctions also may occur 1ndepen- 
dently of these processes Other factors wholly or partially independent 
of legitimacy processes stemming from technocratization include distribu- 
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tions of mobilization-relevant resources other than legitimacy Such re- 
sources include money, labor, technical expertise, existing organizations, 
and existing networks for building new organizations, gathering informa- 
tion, and influencing authorities (e g , McCarthy and Zald 1977, Jenkins 
1983) Although empirical tests remain to be done, illustrative evidence 
suggests they will be fruitful and that the theory can help us understand 
and predict legitimacy dynamics in real-world settings 

Theoretical work also remains to be done to better assess legitimacy 
dynamics 1n real-world contexts Here, constitutive, instrumental, and 
normative mechanisms that link technocratization to law’s legitimacy 
have been isolated and their separate effects deduced Joint effects of 
constitutive and instrumental mechanisms have been deduced Some pos- 
sible joint effects of instrumental and normative mechanisms have also 
been explored Where two mechanisms of legitimacy undercut each 
other, suggestions were made about which mechanism, under which con- 
ditions, was likely to be stronger But the task of rigorously deducing 
joint or combined effects of all three mechanisms together remains It 
must be done to predict how technocratization will affect legitimacy in 
“real life,” because all three mechanisms operate simultaneously ın real- 
world settings ?? 

That work remains should not obscure current theoretical achieve- 


p 


23 Thus, e g, considering all three mechanisms simultaneously for external actors 
suggests that real-world legal authorities should promote technocratization when and 
if the aggregate positive impact of technocratization on legitimacy outweighs the ag- 
gregate negative impact Assuming law 1s effective, positive impact occurs for all 
external actors through the normative mechanism For external actors receiving favor- 
able outcomes, additional positive impact occurs through the instrumental mechanism 
and intensification of the instrumental mechanism by the normative mechanism Neg- 
ative 1mpact occurs through the constitutive mechanism for all external actors, assum- 
ing they are aware of competing rationalities for legal decision making For external 
actors receiving unfavorable outcomes, negative impact occurs through the instrumen- 
tal mechanism and through intensification of the constitutive mechanism by the instru- 
mental mechanism Future work must theoretically specify and empirically test under 
what conditions the sum of these positive effects outweighs the sum of the negative 
effects and vice versa Clearly, this will depend both on the relative numbers of 
actors receiving positive and negative outcomes and on the degree to which relevant 
mechanisms intensify or outweigh each other If law is ineffective, then assessing the 
aggregate impact of technocratization on legitimacy through all three mechanisms 
requires adding a negative, rather than positive, impact for all external actors through 
the normative mechanism It also requires adding a negative impact through intensifi- 
cation of the instrumental mechanism by the normative mechanism for external actors 
who receive unfavorable outcomes Theoretically specifying the combined impact of 
all mechanisms when law 15 ineffective ıs useful given that, as Sec III notes, high 
levels of technocratization orient actors to an effectiveness which 1s often prevented 
by high levels of goal conflict internal to welfare state law Future work also must 
build on the theory offered here to establish how combining all three mechanisms 
affects feedback between internal and external legitimacy processes 
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ment The theory presented here shows through which mechanisms, 
how, for whom, and under what conditions earlier opposing treatments 
of government, science, and legitimacy offered by, on the one hand, 
Habermas, Larson, and others, and, on the other hand, Nelkin, Stryker, 
and others, are correct and incorrect By showing how science-promoted 
state capacity 1s relevant to legitimacy, the theory also incorporates 1n- 
sights of Skocpol, Offe, and Therborn The theory explains the empirical 
finding that legal authorities often increase reliance on science with the 
intention of increasing effectiveness, capacity and legitimacy, instead 
they delegitimate and politicize Unintended results occur because (1) 
internalized goal conflicts mean that law often is meffective notwith- 
standing its reliance on science, (2) increased state reliance on science 
delegitimates for all actors through the normative mechanism when law 
1s not effective, and (3) delegitimation through the constitutive mecha- 
nism for all actors and through the instrumental mechanism for actors 
receiving unfavorable outcomes may outweigh legitimacy produced 
through the normative mechanism even when law 1s effective 

In short, the theory explains how and why legitimation and delegitima- 
tion occur It predicts their further consequences for approval, consent, 
mobilization, countermobilization and conflict On the one hand, pre- 
dicted dynamics of legitimation and delegitimation show conditions un- 
der which legal authorities and institutions lose autonomy through politi- 
cization of and conflict over their decision making Predicted internal 
institutional conflict produced solely through the constitutive mechanism 
shows that serious legitimacy problems can be created through the intro- 
duction of science into legal institutions even in the absence of pre- 
existing goal conflicts and of any focus on legal outcomes Loss of volun- 
tary compliance through the normative mechanism and a compensating 
increase in negative sanctions by authorities 1s possible, especially 1f both 
technocratization of law and goal conflict in law are high Vet, on the 
other hand, the routine nature of much predicted interplay between legiti- 
mation and delegitimation shows how political stability can be promoted 
by delegitimation leading to institutionalized legal and political conflict 
and to evolutionary legal change 

Last but not least, while rigorously deducing combined effects of all 
three legitimacy mechanisms remains to be done, current development, 
as summarized ın tables 1-4, makes clear the factors on which those 
combined effects will depend These include the current level of techno- 
cratization, the relative number of legal and scientific personnel internal 
to legal institutions, the level of awareness of alternative rationalities fov 
decision making among actors inside and outside legal institutions, the 
relateve number of external actors recerving favorable and unfavorable 
outcomes, the way outcomes are affected by alternative legal and scientific 
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vationalities for decision making, the degree to which law enforcement 
has been effective ın achieving legal goals, and the degree to which con- 
flict in goals ıs present ın law Thus, the theory specifies what must 
be known to evaluate how technocratization will affect legitimacy m 
real-world settings By specifying factors that must enter into empirical 
assessments ın a way that resolves scholarly inconsistencies and provides 
an integrated, precise set of concepts, assumptions, and logically deduced 
hypotheses to guide future empirical work, the theory advances scholar- 
ship on law, science, and legitimacy 


IV ALTERNATIVE RULE/RESOURCE SETS, ORDER, AND CHANGE 


Sets of logically interrelated hypotheses in Section III are specific to ex- 
plaining how technocratization of law affects law’s legitimacy and to 
further mmplications for legal and political systems that flow from this 
But the theory 15 useful beyond what it offers to those interested in law, 
science, and legitimacy Its guiding orientations to legitimacy processes, 
to effects of decision-making rationalities that are both rules/schemas 
and resources for action, and to effects of multiple, competing rule sets 
guiding action are generally applicable to many areas of sociology These 
include politics and policy-making, complex organizations, stratification 
and work, small-group dynamics, sociology of science, and sociology of 
education Further, by specifying how science affects legitimacy of legal 
institutions, the theory shows for one set of institutions—legal—and one 
social process—legitimacy—how the rule/resource duality of structures 
contributes to understanding order and change 


A General Implications and Applications 


Delegitimation through constitutive mechanisms should apply not only 
when law and science compete as rationalities for decision making, but 
whenever multiple, competing decision-making logics are present in an 
institutional arena For example, the electoral and interest representation 
and mediation rules through which political power 1s exercised 1n repre- 
sentative democracy provide decision-making rules that shape policy in 
Western welfare states (e g , Offe 1975b, Bell 1985) Consistent with the 
proposed theory, and with evidence provided by Bell’s (1985) study of 
the Department of Housing and Urban Development, politics as a source 
of rationality and legitimacy to which actors are oriented can compete 
with both law and science to shape state policy-making and to promote 
conflicts both inside and over state policy Clashing scientific and political 
decision-making logics are a major theme of empirical work on science 
and technology legislation (е g , Barke 1986) Analogous to Section III's 
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predictions for law and science, when science and pohtics provide alter- 
native decision-making rules, instrumental and constitutive mechanisms 
should join to produce mobilization, countermobilization, and conflict 
oriented to, and enabled by, competing political and scientific rule sets 

Similar implications of constitutive and instrumental mechanisms hold 
for the scientific community itself Disagreement among scientists often 
characterizes policy disputes that draw on scientific expertise This has 
effects on public approval of policy and also of science The constitutive 
mechanism predicts delegitimation if there are competing methodologies 
or theories ın which scientists are trained and socialized and around 
which they can mobilize Such disagreements as those between economic 
structurahsts and Chicago school economists 1n antitrust, or those be- 
tween human epidemiological and animal laboratory approaches ın envi- 
ronmental protection and occupational safety and health enhance govern- 
ment and public awareness of scientific uncertainty Through the 
constitutive mechanism, competing scientific “schools” should reduce 
science’s legitimacy 1n the eyes of the public The legitimacy of policies 
based on scientific knowledge should be reduced when relevant scientific 
theories, methods, and findings point in different directions As high- 
lighted by the instrumental mechanism, rules that guide action are mo- 
bilized as resources to achieve desired outcomes To the extent that sci- 
entists’ prestige, authority, and professional identity depend on peer 
recognition, instrumental and constitutive mechanisms join to predict 
mobilization, countermobilization, and conflict among scientists over sci- 
entific form and content 

Apparently far from the realm of law and science 1s the social psychol- 
ogy of small groups Here too the theory’s basic assumptions are useful 
Ridgeway et al (1992) note the difficulties experienced by persons who, 
high ın task ability but disadvantaged on such diffuse status characteris- 
tics as gender and race, try to act directively ın small, task-oriented 
groups Status-advantaged persons who also rank high in task ability 
elicit compliance more effectively The authors explain this 1n terms of 
status expectations, but constitutive mechanisms of legitimacy, too, pro- 
vide insight High ability, status-disadvantaged persons are faced with 
ability and diffuse status as competing orientations for legitimating au- 
thority For high ability, status-advantaged persons, ability and diffuse 
status are multiple but reinforcing sources of legitimate authority 

At the other end of the spectrum from small, informal groups, studies 
of decision making and rewards m large, formal organizations could 
profit from considering the 1mplications of alternative rule/resource sets 
for legitimacy For example, notwithstanding traditional models of the 
scholar-teacher, much current discussion both inside and outside state 
universities orients itself to research and teaching as alternative and com- 
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peting sources of institutional legitimacy and individual career rewards 
(see e g , Iseminger 1993, Antczak 1993) As expected from constitutive 
and instrumental mechanisms, external mobilization that promotes 1п- 
creased emphasis on and rewards for teaching feeds back to intrauniver- 
sity disputes between factions oriented mostly to teaching and factions 
oriented mostly to research The 1990s may see mutually reinforcing 
internal and external politicization and conflict over institutional empha- 
ses 1n higher education similar to dynamics predicted for law and science 
in legal institutions 

These examples show that separating mechanisms of legitimacy 15 use- 
ful beyond law and the pohty, just as considering how alternative rule/ 
resource sets shape action 1s useful Constitutive legitimacy mechanisms 
have been isolated and supported empirically m a series of laboratory 
task-group experiments by Thomas et al (1986), Walker et al (1986), 
and Walker et al (1991) The existence of separate normative and instru- 
mental legitimacy mechanisms has been shown in survey research by 
Tyler (1990), who also reviews others’ empirical work Stratification and 
mobility may provide an especially fruitful site for further exploring the 
consequences of assuming that constitutive, instrumental, and normative 
mechanisms simultaneously produce legitimacy processes Historically, 
legitimacy dynamics helped shift workplace control away from arbitrary 
authority toward relatively more reliance on bureaucracy (Halaby 1986) 
Theory and research now could mquire how current hiring and promo- 
tion procedures are affected by the interplay between two rule/resource 
sets equal opportunity for disadvantaged individuals and equal results 
for disadvantaged groups In public discourse, the latter rule set 15 1n- 
creasingly labeled “diversity ” 

Affirmative action now 15 a “hot button” issue (e g, Lipset 1992, 
Burstein 1993) To the extent that affirmative action 1s seen not as ex- 
tending the ethos of merit-based equal opportunity for all, regardless of 
class, race, or gender, but instead as mandating equality of results for 
women and minority groups regardless of ability and training, alternative 
and competing rule/resource sets for career advancement have been cre- 
ated (see, eg , Bobo and Kluegel 1993) If people are aware of these 
competing rules, hiring and promotion procedures and decisions should 
be delegitimated through the constitutive mechanism The instrumental 
mechanism would presume that persons and groups mobilize alternative 
rules as resources to help their own career advancement Because equal- 
ity of opportunity and of results orient and empower different persons 
and groups, each rule/resource set provides bases for mobilization and 
conflict inside employing institutions and in society ?* Thus, the current 


** This does not imply that all women and minorities under all conditions orient 
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rhetoric of diversity versus menit (e g , Brimelow and Spencer 1993) and 
the more general contemporary politicization of work place hiring and 
advancement (e g , Lipset 1992, Gamson and Modigliani 1987, Jencks 
1985) 1s predictable starting from the legitimacy assumptions and pro- 
cesses outlined 1n Section Ш Ў 

Analogous to table 1’s hypotheses about lawyers’ and scientists’ rates 
of exit from legal institutions (hypotheses 11 and 12), here, employees 
oriented to advancement rules not followed by employers may quit in 
greater numbers than would those oriented to rules that employers fol- 
low Analogous to predictions ın table 1, employee resignations would 
rise as conflict intensity between principles of equal opportunity and 
equality of results increases Worker-attachment studies argue that re- 
duced employee turnover follows from internal labor markets and bu- 
reaucratic control (eg, Halaby 1986) Politicization of promotion 
through competing rules of equal opportunity and equality of result could 
undercut the presumed advantage of bureaucracy 

Determining how normative mechanisms intersect with constitutive 
and instrumental legitimacy mechanisms 1n affirmative action involves 
first recognizing the huge normative force of merit-based equal opportu- 
nity in American life (Lipset 1992, Bobo and Kluegel 1993) In 1989, a 
majority of men and of women, African-Americans and whites, agreed 
that ability, as evidenced by test scores, rather than preferential treat- 
ment to women and minorities to make up for past discrimination, should 
be the main consideration for getting jobs or a college education (see 
data in Lipset 1992, p 58) Additional poll data showing approval of 
affirmative action programs stressing opportunity for qualified minorities 
but disapproval of programs stressing quotas and preferential treatment 
15 available ın Kleugel and Smith (1986, рр 201—4), Bunzel (1986), and 
Bobo and Kluegel (1993) Second, determining how normative legitimacy 
mechanisms respond to affirmative action involves considering the degree 
to which affirmative action programs either extend and reinforce equal 
opportunity or, conversely, undercut it by focusing exclusively on the 


themselves to diversity or that all white males under all conditions orient themselves to 
equal opportunity The theory relating technocratization to law’s legitimacy considers. 
conditions under which lawyers and scientists are more or less likely to orient them- 
selves to legal rules as opposed to increases 1n scientific-technical rules as the major 
source of law’s legitimacy Similarly, a theory that relates affirmative action to the 
legitimacy of hiring and promotion decisions must consider which persons and groups, 
under which conditions, will be more or less likely to orient themselves to equality of 
opportunity and equality of results For some women and minorities, the normative 
strength of equal opportunity might outweigh the instrumental advantages of orienta- 
tion to diversity, especially 1f such women and minorities are highly qualified and so 
can achieve success under the equal opportunity norm 
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new central norm of diversity On the one hand, through normative 
mechanisms, traditional equal opportunity norms should inhibit institu- 
tionalization of affirmative action programs that are oriented exclusively 
to achieving diversity/equality of results On the other hand, where af- 
firmative action promotes diversity at the expense of equal opportunity, 
increasing proliferation and institutionalization of affirmative action pro- 
grams should, over time, increase the normative force of diversity 

How legitimacy enters hiring and promotion ıs important not Just be- 
cause ıt affects whether and how mobility becomes politicized or which 
employees are more or less likely to quit Legitimacy also affects how 
rewards are distributed Just as law and science need not produce differ- 
ent results in every legal case, diversity and equal opportunity need not 
produce different results in every hiring and promotion decision Hiring 
a highly qualified minority or female applicant promotes both diversity 
and equal opportunity But just as law and science often do produce 
conflicting outcomes and are mobilized intentionally to do so, equal op- 
portunity and diversity often will produce different outcomes (see, e g , 
Lynch 1989, Jencks 1985) Whether hiring and promotion are governed 
by equal opportunity, equality of results/diversity, or some combination 
of the two rule sets matters because governing rules affect reward distri- 
butions across persons and groups (е g , Jencks 1985) Governing rules 
also determine whether and how stratification and mobility processes are 
changing 

Providing examples from small groups to large-scale stratification pro- 
cesses 1s not meant to substitute for the hard work of rigorously deducing 
hypotheses about legitimation-delegitimation dynamics ın these contexts 
By using its starting assumptions to deduce a set of interrelated hypothe- 
ses for legal institutions, the theory constructed 1n Section III can provide 
a model for those interested 1n pursuing theoretical implications for other 
spheres Such scholars can start by establishing relevant rule/resource 
sets for their context and research question They also can establish which 
actors receive favorable and unfavorable outcomes through each rule/ 
resource set, what normative principles are embodied in the rule/resource 
sets, and what new norms are introduced by institutional changes (e g , 
technocratization, affirmative action) whose effects on legitimacy are ex- 
plored In short, where Section III provides a theory relating technocrati- 
zation to law's legitimacy, this section suggests that by applying the 
starting orientations of that theory—the rule/resource duality, competing 
rule/resource sets shaping action, existence of constitutive, instrumental, 
and normative legitimacy mechanisms—we will improve our knowledge 
of legitimacy processes and so of social conflict, order, and change in 
other spheres 
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B Legitimacy Processes, Order, and Change 


The theory in Section III helps specify how legitimacy processes promote 
order and change, and so 1t extends and modifies prior literature linking 
legitimacy to social order The theory also shows how the rule/resource 
duahty of structures helps us understand another duahty—that structures 
both reproduce and transform themselves In fact, ngorously theorizing 
legitimacy processes leads to unanticipated insights about structural sta- 
bilization and transformation through legitimacy processes 

Whenever normative (eg , Tyler 1990, Della Fave 1986, Lehman 
1987), 1nstrumental (Przeworski 1980), or constitutive (e g , Walker et 
al 1991), earber treatments of legitimacy tended to equate legitimation 
with order and delegitimation with change or potential for change Legiti- 
macy crises have been seen as important because, under some conditions, 
they promote major social change (e g , Wolfe 1977, pp 322-47, Gurr 
and Goldstone 1991, Friedrichs 1980, Vidich 1979) The proposed theory 
refocuses scholarly discussion m two ways First, 1t moves away from a 
one-to-one equation of legitimation with order and delegitimation with 
change Instead, ıt shows how competing legitimacy sources can delegiti- 
mate, and how delegitimation can help produce order by promoting con- 
flict and change Second, the theory moves away from overemphasizing 
legitimacy crises While highlighting conditions most likely to produce 
crises of legal legitimacy that threaten political stability, the theory shows 
how dynamics of legtimation, delegitimation, mobilization, countermo- 
bihzation, and conflict can be routine, order-producing parts of how 
social institutions work 

According to Sewell (1992), social change occurs in significant part 
because there are multiple rule/resource sets across institutions and be- 
cause rule/resource sets are transposable from one institutional sphere to 
another The theory relating law’s legitimacy to technocratization Шиѕ- 
trates and extends this insight In Sewell's terminology, the rule/resource 
sets characterizing law and science intersect ın legal institutions when 
science 1s extended or transposed from its own realm into law Structural 
intersection means that multiple rule/resource sets now are available 
within a single institution The theory in Section III shows that change 
1s built into the concept of multiple, transposable, and intersecting struc- 
tures when transposabihty provides competing available rule/resource 
sets to orient and enable action within any given institution. By speci- 
fying the legal and scientific-technical rules that orient behavior in legal 
institutions, Section II shows how law and science provide such compet- 
ing rule/resource sets Through constitutive, instrumental, and norma- 
tive mechanisms, introducing science into law produces the legitimation- 
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delegitimation dynamics developed in Section III In turn, these 
dynamics specify important change-facilitating consequences of multiple, 
intersecting, and transposable structures 

As a dualistic concept of structure suggests, structures enable people 
to actively orient themselves to rules while simultaneously mobilizing 
rules as resources to achieve desired outcomes If institutional context 
shapes action, then constitutive, instrumental, and normative legitimacy 
mechanisms specify how constraints and opportunities for action created 
by extending science into law are likely to work Through the constitutive 
mechanism, competing rule sets create new cognitive possibilities and 
choices for action No longer are people restricted to the way things are 
Similarly, new resources for action are created through the instrumental 
mechanism "These new resources do not sustain the prior structure (1 e , 
the rule/resource set) but rather challenge 1t New norms are created to 
guide action through the normative mechanism Building on the theory 
of how technocratization affects legitimacy processes 1n legal institutions, 
Scholars can construct theories about legitimacy processes in other 
spheres so as to specify additional sets of consequences for multiple, 
intersecting, and transposable structures For example, Edelman (1992) 
and Meyer and Rowan (1977) show how formal organizations seek exter- 
nal legitimacy by actively building new institutional forms that essentially 
transpose and make use of environmentally prevailing rule sets, whether 
of rationalization (Meyer and Rowan) or of equal employment opportu- 
nity (Edelman) 

By specifying one set of processes through which multiple, intersecting, 
and transposable rule/resource sets can transform structure, the proposed 
theory illustrates and extends Sewell's insight that a dualistic concept of 
Structure incorporates change But the theory also extends Sewell by 
showing how structural transformation produced through multiple, inter- 
secting, and transposable rule/resource sets can reproduce social order 
In so doing, it moves beyond oversimplistic equations of legitimation 
with order and delegitimation with change 

The theory in Section III shows how incorporating science into law can 
produce legitimacy crises that threaten political stability by translating 
widespread disapproval of law 1nto reduced compliance, as well as 1nto 
noninstitutionalized and violent collective action While not occasioned 
by technocratization, the 1992 Los Angeles riots following the jury ver- 
dict acquitting police 1n the first Rodney King case provide a real-world 
reminder that when law loses legitimacy, noninstitutionalized and violent 
protest can follow Current antiabortion violence provides another re- 
minder On the other hand, the dynamics of legitimation-delegitimation, 
mobilization, countermobilization, and conflict discussed in Section III 
may encompass neither violence nor such nonviolent, noninstitutional- 
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ized means of noncompliance and protest as civil disobedience When 
conflict over law occurs strictly according to institutionalized legal and 
political rules, a legitimacy “crisis” 1s contained and ıs limited to playing 
itself out within rules of representative democracy Under these condi- 
tions, the dynamics of legitimation-delegitimation, mobilization, counter- 
mobilization, and conflict reproduce social order through legally and po- 
htically induced legal change 

The insight of order through change has a long history within the 
conflict tradition in sociology (е g , Coser 1956, Dahrendorf 1959) Redis- 
covering 1t while exploring legitimacy processes leads to questions about 
(1) how rule/resource sets from one institutional sphere shape legitimation 
and delegitimation 1n another and (2) under what conditions rule/resource 
sets 1n one sphere limit or exacerbate delegitimation processes 1n another 
Future work should pursue these issues, both for their relationship with 
technocratization and law’s legitimacy and for legitimacy processes more 
generally 

Similarly, future work can integrate discussion of legitimacy processes 
with theory and research on the formation of individual and collective 
identities, interests, and resources 2° Walker et al (1991), Gamson (1975), 
and others (e g , Ragin, Coverman, and Hayward 1982, McCarthy and 
Zald 1977) show that legitimacy itself 15 a resource that facilitates mobili- 
zation and helps collective action achieve its goals But other factors, 
including the kinds and quantities of other resources possessed by those 
mobilizing 1n support of or against law enforcement also affect whether 
such groups are successful in reproducing or transforming the status quo 
(e g , Vidich 1979, р 154, Tilly 1975, Jenkins 1983) As Section III indi- 
cated, such other resources include money, labor, technical expertise, 
and existing organizations and networks, including channels of access to 
information and of influence over authorities 

The kinds and quantities of resources possessed by aggrieved 1ndividu- 
als and groups and by authorities also affect government sanctions. Ex- 
pected sanctions 1n turn affect what means are chosen to express reduced 
consent, including whether or not reduced approval translates into re- 
duced compliance (e g , Piven and Cloward 1979, Gamson 1975) Ex- 
pected sanctions also affect whether or not the means chosen are non- 
violent and whether or not they are institutionalized As discussed in 
Sections II and III, people are more likely to comply with law that has 
lost legitimacy and approval if expected costs of noncompliance are high 
relative to expected benefits Many scholars have shown that by increas- 


25 See Stryker (19926, 1990a, 1990b, 1990c) for the beginnings of this work and for 
how the content of law shapes interests, resources, and organization, and mobilization 
of collective actors 
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ing costs of protest, government repression affects the likelihood of active 
protest by those who are aggrieved (e g , Tilly 1975, Jenkins 1983) Fu- 
ture analyses of constitutive, instrumental, and normative legitimacy pro- 
cesses can profitably be coupled with more general analyses of interest 
and resource formation This should include assessing the likelihood and 
severity of negative government sanctions for failure to comply and how 
such sanctions are affected by factors both exogenous and endogenous to 
legitimacy processes Just as future empirical tests of the theory should 
isolate effects of legitimacy from effects of other factors that shape con- 
sent, mobilization, countermobulization, and conflict, so future theory 
building can rigorously integrate legitimacy processes with processes of 
identity, interest, and resource formation 


C Summary and Conclusion 


This paper has built on the rule/resource duality to provide insight into 
social structural transformation while simultaneously developing the cen- 
trality of legitimacy processes to social order, conflict, and change By 
developing a theory showing how, for whom, and under what conditions 
science legitimates or delegitimates law, the article resolves scholarly 
mconsistencies and integrates earlier scholarship into a more general 
framework 

Workings of the constitutive mechanism that links technocratization 
and legitimacy support Habermas and Larson in emphasizing form over 
content in legitimacy processes However, in opposition to Habermas 
and Larson, the constitutive mechanism delegitimates and politicizes ex- 
cept when science so pervades government and law that it alone provides 
the rules of the game for state action Results conform to Nelkin’s view, 
but are not produced by the focus on content that she and others high- 
hight Instead, the constitutive mechanism shows that legitimacy prob- 
lems can be created in the absence of preexisting conflicts over legal 
goals and through a focus on legal procedures alone Workings of the 
instrumental mechanism that links technocratization and legitimacy, and 
of the instrumental and constitutive mechanisms jointly, support Nelkin 
and others who presume that science will exacerbate politicization of and 
conflict over law and government Workings of the normative mechanism 
incorporate insights of Offe, Therborn, and Skocpol about how science 
expands state capacity Because the normative mechanism legitimates 
when law 1s effective, but delegitimates otherwise, it provides some sup- 
port for both sides in debates over law, science, and legitimacy 

Enhanced theoretical specificity helps explain and predict legitimacy 
processes ın real-world settings Analytically separating constitutive, ın- 
strumental, and normative legitimacy mechanisms and deducing the con- 
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sequences of each for approval, consent, mobilization, countermobiliza- 
tion, and conflict helps us understand how legal authorities produce 
delegitimation and politicization when they expand reliance on science 
with the intention of doing just the opposite Since all three mechanisms 
operate at the same time in real-world settings, the theory specifies what 
must be known to assess the combined import of all mechanisms It also 
shows conditions under which, and groups for whom, the mechanisms 
reinforce or undercut each other in legitimating or delegitimating law 
Ilustrative evidence suggests that research designed to test the theory 
will be fruitful 

This article defines major concepts and states underlying assumptions 
explicitly It uses deductive reasoning to construct logically interrelated 
propositions that are relatively abstract, general, and consistent in termi- 
nology Yet it also attends to concrete historical and legal contexts and 
leaves room for induction It does so, first because aspects of real-world 
contexts provide an inductive basis for conceptualizing context more ab- 
stractly, 1n ways relevant to deducing additional propositions This ties 
theory construction to the world and subjects hypothesized relationships 
to contextual constraints and conditions It does so, second, because oper- 
ationalizing such central concepts as favorable and unfavorable outcomes 
depends on the empirical contexts in which actors, interests, and objec- 
tively possible alternative outcomes are embedded 

Where the theory’s interrelated propositions pertain to how techno- 
cratization affects law’s legitimacy and to further implications for the 
polity that stem from this, the theory’s guiding orientations to legitimacy, 
to effects of decision-making rationalities that are both rules of and re- 
sources for action, and to effects of multiple and competing rule sets are 
generally applicable across diverse areas of sociology, including stratifi- 
cation, complex organizations, and small-group dynamics Similarly, the 
theory’s guiding orientations illuminate such important current issues 
as affirmative action and the mission and reward structure of higher 
education 

By specifying how science affects legitimacy of legal institutions, the 
theory shows for one set of institutions—legal—and one social process— 
legitimacy—how the rule/resource duality of structures helps us under- 
stand order and change While indicating how politically threatening 
legitimacy crises can arise in law, the theory also shows how political 
stability 1s aided by legal delegitimation that leads to politically and le- 
gally institutionalized means of mobilization, countermobilization, and 
conflict and to evolutionary legal change This corrects for earlier over- 
simplifications that equated order with legitimation alone 

While the insight of order through conflict and change 1s not new, 
what is new 1s showing precisely how order results from change through 
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legitimacy processes This focuses future theory and research squarely on 
conditions under which expressions of nonconsent to one set of institu- 
tions are limited to socially mstitutionalized means by rule/resource sets 
ш another institutional sphere In the language of conceptual debates on 
social structure, this article has shown how change 1s built into the con- 
cept of structure through legitimacy processes that are triggered by trans- 
posable and intersecting structures Now the challenge 1s to show, in a 
similarly rigorous way, how political rule/resource sets and legitimacy 
processes within the polity shape legitimacy processes 1n law and 1n other 
such structures as the economy, so as to both contain and exacerbate 
“legitimacy crises" in these other spheres 
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Recent dramatic increases of criminal punishment in the United 
States and very different trends ın the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many suggest a critique of basic sociological theory traditions The 
article confronts structural-functionalist, Marxist, and legalistic 
approaches with these trends and suggests an alternative and more 
complex theory Utilizing an ideal-typical comparison between the 
two countries, this article develops a set of interrelated hypotheses 
on the impact of the institutionalization of (а) knowledge produc- 
tion in the public, political, and academic sectors and (5) political 
and legal decision making on (c) macro outcomes of political and 
legal decision making Using the case of criminal punishment, the 
article suggests new themes for theory development and empirical 
macro-sociological research It also contributes to the understand- 
ing of current instabilities ın the political process in the United 
States 


The recent dramatic increase ın punishment in the United States, which 
diverges dramatically from the experiences of the Federal Republic of 
Germany (FRG) and other developed countries, presents a challenge to 
basic sociological theories of criminal punishment In this article, I de- 
velop a set of hypotheses that trace this change to the 1nstitutionalization 
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of (a) knowledge construction and (b) domination, that 1s, 1nstitutional- 
ized political and legal decision making The common denominator of 
these hypotheses 1s that the development of macro outcomes of political 
and legal decision making cannot be explained as a direct reflection of 
changing social structures I thus challenge classical and contemporary 
functionalist (Durkheim [1893] 1984, [1899—1900] 1983, Black 1976, 
1987, 1989) and Marxist (Rusche and Kirchheimer 1939, Steimnert 1978) 
approaches Instead, I argue that the intervening forces of knowledge and 
institutionalized decision making need to be taken into consideration ? I 
do not argue that structure and conflict are irrelevant. Yet, their analysis 
needs to be supplemented and complemented by considering the institu- 
tionalization of knowledge production and domination ? 

Two sets of terminological and theoretical clarifications are warranted 
at the outset First, I understand knowledge, as does Mannheim ([1925] 
1986), 1n very general terms, as cognitive and normative assumptions 
about the world * For an example, consider peoples’ assumptions about 
the deterrent impact of imprisonment Knowledge ın this sense 15 not 
based on particular methods of knowledge production, for example, on 
scientific rules of evidence Knowledge instead includes beliefs based on 
diverse types of evidence produced in different sectors of society—1n the 
mass media, in political debates, professional meetings, scholarly re- 
search, and the everyday world alike I agree with Mannheim that 
knowledge 1s not disconnected from structural forces 1n society Vet, I 
argue (а) that, whenever structural change or social conflict results in 
knowledge shifts, the dynamics of knowledge and the tides of beliefs and 
their amplitudes can only be explained if we take the institutionalization 
of knowledge production into account, and (b) that knowledge intervenes 
when social structures influence decision making 

Second, I define domination, followmg Weber (1978, р 53), as the 
“probability that a command with a given specific content will be obeyed 
by a given group of persons ” I argue that the way 1n which domination 
1s institutionalized has implications for how and to what degree different 
types of knowledge influence political and legal decision making The 


? Sutton (1987) has been at the forefront of taking institutional factors of the political 
system into account when explaining criminal punishment 

$ “Complemented” means that knowledge may be an independent factor (in addition 
to structure), “supplemented” means that structures are always mediated through 
knowledge (no matter how rationalized) when they influence decision making I have 
written elsewhere how, оп the other hand, structural forces constrain the realization 
of ideas during the formation and implementation of policy instruments (see, ер, 
Savelsberg with contributions by Bruhl 1994, Savelsberg 1992) 

* For more recent sociological discussions of knowledge see, e g , Boudon and Bourri- 
caud (1989), Coser (1968), and Kuklick (1983) 
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“probability of obedience" may depend on the electorate's 1mmednate 
control of individual decision makers ? Roth (1987) has recently comed 
the term “universalistic personalism” (umaversalistischer Personalismus) 
for such systems In these systems, increasingly characteristic for the 
United States, public knowledge translates relatively easily into political 
and legal decision making—for example, decision making on minimum 
mandatory sentence laws, guilty verdicts, or sentences In the opposite 
case of universalistic bureaucracies, domination 15 more strongly based 
on bureaucratized procedures In such systems, characteristic for the 
Federal Republic of Germany (hereafter Germany), bureaucratic ratio- 
nales of political party machines or the political administration are more 
likely than public knowledge to mfluence political and legal decision 
making The nation-specific institutionalization of domination thus has 
implications for the way in which different types of knowledge influence 
political and legal decision making, and, more specifically, divergent 
trends m criminal punishment É 

The hypotheses developed ın this article are based on an 1deal-typical 
comparison of the United States and Germany These countries lend 
themselves to a fruitful comparison for several reasons First, knowledge 
and criminal punishment within these countries show parallel trends, 
while the countries! rates of punishment now differ sharply Second, 
while both countries are Western and industrialized, with capitalist econ- 
omies and democratic governments, they differ distinctly in terms of 
institutionalization of domination and knowledge production in three 
spheres public, political, and academic In Germany, institutions are 
more strongly bureaucratized, mterest mediation between private and 
public spheres is more neocorporate, and status groups are more secured 
at the cost of free competition than in the United States ’ 

I use both deductive and inductive strategies to develop a set of inter- 
related hypotheses The empirical materials on which much of my argu- 
ment ıs based are only preliminary A systematic test of the theory would 
require a research program that could not be realized by an individual 
researcher We need time series for structural as well as cultural varı- 


5 More immediate control 15 given, е g , ın the case of self-nomination of representa- 
tives rather than nomination through party machines, individualized parliamentary 
decision making rather than strict faction discipline, and, for the judicial branch, the 
election of judges and prosecutors rather than their appointment as hfe-tenured civil 
servants 

6 Throughout I do not use the term “trend” ın any specific technical sense, but 
generally, to refer to changes 1п the values of a temporal series of data 

? Kalberg (1987) describes the relative protection of status groups in Germany as 
compared to the United States and the impact of this protection on the flow of informa- 
tion on the micro level 
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ables, and they must be measured 1n a way that allows for their integra- 
tion into comprehensive datasets ê In this article I intend to demonstrate 
this need I provide theoretical reasons, argue that none of the chief 
sociological theories satisfactorily explains macro patterns of punishment, 
and I provide a new theory for future testing 


BACKGROUND 


Explanations and predictions of criminal punishment have long been 
embedded in general sociological theories, especially sociostructural and 
evolutionary theories of both functionalist and Marxist lineage Such 
theories have been used to explain the kinds of behavior punished (Enk- 
son 1966, Foucault 1979, Hall 1952), the sophistication of punishment 
(Foucault 1979), the procedures on which legal decisions are based (Fou- 
cault 1979, Nonet and Selznick 1978, Unger 1976, Weber 1978), the 
purposes or functions of punishment (Enkson 1966, Foucault 1979, Hall 
1952, Rusche and Kirchhermer 1939), and the types of penalties applied 
(Durkheim 1983, Foucault 1979, Garland 1990, Rusche and Kirchhermer 
1939) 

Major theoretical paradigms, classical and contemporary, have also 
been devoted to explaining the weight of penal law 1n relation to other 
law and the amount or intensity of crminal punishment Durkheim 
(1984, 1983) and Black (1976, 1987, 1989) are prominent examples The 
logic and propositions of their theories are similar Both assume a direct 
relation between social structure and law and punishment While Black’s 
theory 1s more differentiated than Durkheim’s, both predict that society 
will shift over time from criminal to compensatory law and that the 
intensity of punishment will decline Their predictions are framed as 
universal and coincide with expectations of a structural and cultural 
convergence of modernizing nations (Bell 1976, Inglehart 1977) 

Marxist theories, in the tradition of Rusche and Kirchheimer (1939), 


* Such a project could not be done by an individual researcher because 1t would require 
the collection of time-series data on knowledge trends їп mass media, academia, the 
political sector, opimon polls, mterest organizations, and other sectors All of these 
would have to be measured for initially two and eventually more societies These time 
series would further have to be combined with time-series data on changing social 
structures, group conflict, policy decisions, and policy outcomes Since the collection 
of time-series data on basic cultural variables, e g , knowledge and ideology in particu- 
lar policy areas, has been much neglected, future research ideally will fill gaps in the 
agenda Part of the agenda, research on crime reporting ın the Washington Post, 
supported by the Graduate School of the University of Minnesota, and a related 
NSF-funded study on knowledge trends in American criminology and criminal justice 
sciences, 1s currently under way 
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hold that punishment reflects the needs of the labor market (cf Greenberg 
1977, Jankovic 1977) These studies demonstrate correlations between 
economic cycles and cycles of punishment, between unemployment rates 
and imprisonment rates (Inveranty and McCarthy 1988, р 265) This 
school concludes that the criminal justice system incarcerates fewer de- 
fendants when market demand for labor 1s high and supply 1s short 

Finally, a legalistic school argues that criminal punishment simply 
reflects the amount and severity of crime (Gottfredson and Hindelang 
1979) The ups and downs of punishment rates are seen as the result of 
varying rates of crime in different places and at different times 

АП of these theories have undergone numerous empirical tests. Durk- 
heim’s evolutionary predictions and historical statements have been 
widely criticized (Schwartz and Miller 1965, Cartwright and Schwartz 
1973, Spitzer 1974—75, Luhmann 1977) And while several of Black’s 
hypotheses have been partly confirmed by some analyses (e g , Myers 
1980, Kruttschnitt 1980—81, Hembroff 1987), they have been rejected by 
others (e в, Gottfredson and Hindelang 1979, Doyle and Luckenbill 
1991) The latter group of authors attribute the amount of punishment 
(1 е, the number of convictions and the severity of punishments) to the 
amount of crime (1 e , the number of crimes and their average level of 
seriousness) According to yet other analyses, however, the amount of 
crime explains only a very small part of the variance 1n the amount of 
criminal punishment (Myers 1979—80) The ambiguities of research re- 
sults ın this area (Liska 1987) are due to (1) the extreme complexity of 
the empirical field (1 e , the loosely coupled system of criminal justice 
[see Hagan, Hewitt, and Alwin 1979] and its political, economic, and 
cultural environment), (2) the difficulty of operationahzing complex and 
abstract macro-sociological variables, repeatedly demonstrated ın recent 
attempts to test Black's theory of law, and (3) the vahdity problems of 
the available aggregate data, especially crime data, which have been 
gathered for administrative rather than for scholarly purposes Given 
these problems, this article follows a strategy suggested by Tilly (1984) 
to study and compare dramatic shifts between nations with. very distinct 
patterns ? 


? I introduce societies on the level of nation-states as units of analysis While this unit 
of analysis 1s partly constructed it is not reified Many of the spheres under consider- 
ation 1n this article are confined to nation-states Examples are educational systems, 
election systems, political parties, legal systems (including constitutions), court proce- 
dures, criminal jurisdiction, and definitions of what constitutes criminal behavior 
These spheres thus constitute the borders of the sociological phenomenon of the nation- 
state 
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A Recent History of Punishment Empirical Challenges 


Dramatic changes m criminal punishment have occurred in the United 
States during the past 20 years, and considerable differences appear when 
we compare the United States and Germany Incarceration rates (state 
and federal) in the United States and the Federal Republic of Germany 
have historically been relatively stable The United States, during the 
past 65 years, experienced an increase from a rate of 79 inmates per 
100,000 population (№ = 91,669 inmates) ın 1925 to one of 137 ın 1939 
The rate dropped to 100 in 1946, slowly increased to 121 in 1961, de- 
creased again to 94 ın 1968, then increased to 98 ın 1973 Since 1973 this 
rate of incarceration steadily grew, in a way previously unknown, to 
more than 300 inmates per 100,000 population (№ = 823,414) in 1991 
(Cahalan 1986, р 35, US Department of Justice 1992a, р 2, see fig 
1) In 1991 the United States took first rank from the world's leaders in 
imprisonment, the former Soviet Union and the Republic of South Africa 
Including the jail population (local incarcerations), more than 1 3 million 
persons are now incarcerated on a given day This increase 15 not com- 
pensated for by a decrease in other forms of punishment Parole and 
probation also increased during this period 

Criminal punishment ın Germany shows a rather different pattern of 
relative stability during the post-World War II period The incarceration 
rate of approximately 70—80 prison inmates per 100,000 population has 
hardly changed from the early 1950s, after the republic’s foundation, 
through 1968 The 1968 criminal code reform, which abolished short- 
term prison sentences, led to a decline of the incarceration rate, which 
reached а low of 54 ın 1971 However, this rate soon rebounded m 1974 
to a level of 59 and slowly increased from there to an extreme of 81 
(1984) ° After 1984 the rate slowly and consistently declined (see fig 1, 
see also Statistisches Bundesamt 1977, р 18, 1990, p 7) ! 

Neither the German nor the American patterns are directly associated 
with changing crime rates In Germany almost constant incarceration 
rates during the 1960s were accompanied by a 2596 increase in crime 
rates (Bundeskriminalamt 1991) 7 Only during the 1970s through 1984 


10 Part of this rebound may be explained by a theory that takes criminal justice 
resources into consideration (Pontell 1984, Sutton 1987) More prison cells became 
available after the abolition of short-term imprisonment for lesser crimes in 1968 
Some of these cells were later used for longer terms against more serious offenders 

и However, 1991—92 was characterized by a renewed increase It1s difficult to predict 
how German incarceration rates will develop after 1991 given the radical structural 
and institutional changes brought about by unification 

" The crime rate increased from around 2,700 crimes per population of 100,000 (1960) 
to 3,588 (1968) If we consider the 1970—71 prison rate (after the abolition of short 
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Fic 1 — Trends of incarceration rates in the United States and the Federal 
Republic of Germany, 1961-92 For the United States, the incarceration rate 1s 
for prisoners sentenced to more than one year under the Jurisdiction of state or 
federal correctional authorities between 1961 and 1992 (see Cahalan 1986, U S 
Department of Justice 1990b, 1992a, figs for 1992 are estimated) The incarcera- 
tion rate (Gefangenenziffer) їп Germany ıs based on Statistisches Bundesamt 
(1977, 1991, figs for 1992 are estimated) 





do we find that the increase ın incarceration rates 15 accompanied by an 
increase ın crime rates Yet, while incarceration rates increased by less 
than 5096, the increase 1n crime rates was considerably steeper at 75% » 
Reported cases of violent crime almost doubled, from less than 60,000 
ın 1970 to almost 110,000 in the mid-1980s In subsequent years ın Ger- 
many, the general crime rate stabilized, violent crime declined by 10%, 
while the incarceration rate declined by almost 25% during the second 
half of the 1980s 

In the United States, rates of criminal punishment developed even 
more differently from rates of crime The decrease ın imprisonment in 
the 1960s and the increase 1n the 1980s were opposed to the development 


prison terms), the crime increase 15 accompanied by an almost 40% decrease 1n 1mpris- 
onment 


13 The crime rate increased from 3,983 crimes per 100,000 (1971) to around 7,000 
(average for 1983—85) The 1988—90 average 1s around 7,045 
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of major crime indicators The 1960s and early 1970s were characterized 
by a dramatic increase of index crimes (ie , a group of crimes counted 
on the national level), which leveled off in the late 1970s from 3 2 million 
cases in 1960 to 13 2 million in 1980 (Uniform Crime Reports [UCR] 
1986) The number of murder and nonneghgent manslaughter cases more 
than doubled from around 9,000 1n 1960 to more than 20,000 in the peak 
year of 1980 During most of this period the imprisonment rate declined, 
with lows of 94 incarcerated per 100,000 in 1968 and 95 1n 1972 Only 
during the last four years of this increase 1n index crimes (1976—80) did 
the imprisonment rate grow beyond the level of 1960 During the 1980s 
crime rates increased only slowly according to the UCR, while the incar- 
ceration rate doubled (Unzform Crime Reports 1991) 

The National Crime Victimization Survey (NCS), undertaken by the 
Department of Justice, provides a different indicator for trends in crimi- 
nal behavior While the NCS indicates that American crime rates had 
stabilized during the second half of the 1970s and decreased during the 
1980s, the difference between both data sources may be due to the inabil- 
ity of victim surveys to adequately record the crimes of aggravated as- 
sault, forcible rape, and larceny theft If we take this survey problem 
into consideration, we may assume a modest increase in crime rates dur- 
1ng this period `* The UCR measurement of a moderate increase in crime 
rates during this period would only have to be somewhat qualified (down- 
ward) 1f we account for the increasing willingness of Americans to report 
crimes to the police Despite the problems of adequate measurement of 
crime trends, the available evidence indicates that modest increases ın 
crime rates during the 1980s contrast with a continuing and radical ın- 
crease in the prison population by another 400,000 inmates, to over 
800,000, or a rate of over 300 prisoners per population of 100,000 in 
1991 


14 There 15 no perfect measure of crime trends Increases ın index crime rates reflect not 
only trends in criminal behavior but also reporting behavior Victimization surveys, 
conducted since 1973 by the U S Department of Justice’s NCS are likely to underre- 
port certain types of crime Further the base rates of the two data sources differ 
(residential US population in the Unzform Crime Reports vs —for the NCS— 
households ın the United States for property crimes and the noninstitutionalized popu- 
lation aged 12 and over for personal crimes) According to the (probably underre- 
ported) NCS, American crime rates had already stabilized during the second half of 
the 1970s They dropped during the 1980s For example, the proportion of households 
experiencing a violent crime in the course of a year fell from 5 7% in the second half 
of the 1970s to 4 7% in the second half of the 1980s The respective decreases for 
personal theft are from 15 5% to 11% and for all NCS crimes from 31% to 24 5% 
(0 5 Department of Justice 1992b, p 2) 


5 According to the U S Department of Justice (1990a, р 5), the reporting of personal 
crimes to the police increased from 32% of all incidents (1973) to 37% (1989) and of 
household crimes from 38% (1973) to 41% (1989) 
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The trends 1n the United States and Germany suggest three conclu- 
sions 

1 While we observe considerable increases in crime, and especially 
violent crime, in both countries, the increase 1n violent crime in Germany 
1s delayed and 1s not as pronounced as in the United States 

2 Punishment also develops differently in the United States and Ger- 
many After relatively stable patterns in both countries during the 1950s 
and 1960s, a recent (1973—91) dramatic increase ın American criminal 
punishment of above 200% contrasts with continuing relative stability in 
Germany, where the 1991 value 1s almost 1dentical with the 1973 value 

3 Most important, crime and criminal punishment seem to develop 
causally independently of each other in each country While the relation- 
ship m the United States may be statistically inverse and thus not statisti- 
cally independent (1 e , a decline in punishment while crime rises during 
the 1960s and a rapid increase ın punishment beginning in the 1970s 
when crime rates had just begun to stabilize), this can hardly be inter- 
preted as a direct causal relation 

First, 1t would be difficult to explam theoretically the decrease 1n pun- 
ishment during the 1960s as a rational response to rapidly increasing 
crime rates This does not mean that decision makers acted without any 
rationales The reduction of punishment may well have been a subjec- 
tively rational response to crime in the context of emerging labeling theo- 
ries and community treatment 1deas in combination with more relaxed 
attitudes toward drugs ! The question remains why these new beliefs 
emerged There 1s little reason to believe that they emerged as a direct 
response to the wave of crime during this period 

Second, while increasing punishment in combination with stabilizing 
crime rates could be perceived as a rational deterrence response, such an 
interpretation prompts considerable doubt First, the steepest and steadi- 
est Increase 1n incarceration rates began 1п 1980, when the crime rate 
had already been leveling out during the preceding four years Second, 
the incarceration rate increased by more than 50 inmates per 100,000 
population between 1980 and 1984 without resulting in any change in 
the crime rate In the following five years (1984—89) the incarceration 
rate grew by an additional 50, again without achieving any change in 
crime rates Since 1989 the increase Іп incarceration rate has again been 
50, as in the two preceding five-year periods, without changing the trend 
in crime rates but at considerable expense in times of a sluggish economy, 
declining budgets, and an eroding public infrastructure It appears that 
this increase 1n the level of punitive behavior can hardly be causally 


16 Some states, in fact, payed bonuses to counties that reduced their rates of mcarcera- 
tion below expected levels 
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interpreted as a rational response to crime rates, a conclusion that 1s 
further suggested by the circumstances under which minimum manda- 
tory sentence laws were passed—a theme I explore below Again, I do 
not suggest subjectively irrational decision making Decision makers’ 
potential for the rationalization of decision making, even in the face 
of challenging evidence, 1s considerable Such evidence, however, had 
emerged during the 1980s 

The descriptive account of crime and incarceration trends in two soci- 
eties and the conclusions that follow from it thus challenge approaches 
that explain imprisonment rates directly through crime While it 1s not 
inconceivable that the increase in American crime rates during the 1960s 
has contributed to the increase in punishment during the 1970s and 
1980s, any causal relation between crime and punishment rates would 
not be direct but would instead be mediated 1n complex ways by many 
factors 

The data also cause problems for structural-functionalist and Marxist 
theories Two central elements of theories in the Durkherm-Black tradi- 
tion are questioned (1) Both theories assume a universal model of devel- 
opment that 1s incompatible with the empirical differences found in the 
American-German comparison Neither theory sufficiently incorporates 
country-specific differences that occur within the group of industrialized, 
capitalist, and democratic societies (2) The dramatic increase in punish- 
ment 1n the United States during the past 20 years challenges both theo- 
ries This increase at least demonstrates a need for modifications that 
provide propositions for the observed trends and countertrends Again, 
the data presented do not allow an outright rejection of structural- 
functionalist and related evolutionist arguments If the modernization of 
societies continues, social control may, 1n the very long term, shift from 
punishment to compensation and restitution Vet, the surge of American 
punitiveness over a period of two decades 1s sociologically relevant and 
opposed to those predictions 

The Rusche-Kirchheimer tradition 1s also challenged The American 
development of the 1970s and 1980s contradicts previous correlations 
between unemployment and incarceration The unparalleled increase 1n 
imprisonment occurred despite a relatively stable labor market One res- 
ervation to this conclusion should be mentioned, though While unem- 
ployment rates have been rather stable ın comparison to imprisonment 
rates, the size of the extremely poor ^mprisonable" American popula- 
tion (people completely detached from the labor market), has grown dra- 
matically since 1970 That population is much smaller and considerably 
more stable 1n Germany, a fact accounted for ın part by the apprentice- 
ship system of vocational training and in part by a more highly developed 
welfare system Also, most of the American *imprisonables" are African- 
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Americans, and the disproportionately high number of blacks among 
prison inmates has further increased during this period Yet, while the 
increase 1n extreme poverty 1s mostly concentrated in a few large northern 
cities (Wilson 1991, р 2), incarceration rates have increased steeply in 
most states (Cahalan 1986, p 32) !? The latter fact again seems to point 
to the limits of a purely structuralist neo-Marxist explanation 

In short, structural-functionalist approaches may have explanatory 
power for very long-term processes of criminal punishment, legalistic, 
crime-centered factors may play a very indirect role in the recent Ameri- 
can surge in imprisonment, and confhct approaches may help explain 
some of the American surge and international difference in imprison- 
ment Yet, all of these explanatory approaches are challenged by the 
data presented above We need to search for other factors and for more 
complex approaches 


DEVELOPING NEW HYPOTHESES KNOWLEDGE AND DOMINATION 


Structural and evolutionary theories suffer from two major drawbacks 
First, they do not take seriously the particular institutions of specific 
nation-states Second, they do not sufficiently incorporate the complex 
processes of knowledge or ideology construction that intervene when 
sociostructural features, such as social inequality and labor-market 
needs, influence such concrete decisions as the passing of a determinate 
sentence law 1n the legislature or the sentencing 1n court 

Recent work has reminded us of the relevance of state institutions for 
the understanding of societal development (Evans, Rueschemeyer, and 
Skocpol 1985) and of the explanatory power of culture and knowledge 
(Swidler 1986, Tarrow 1990, Munch and Smelser 1992) Decisions are 
associated with and legitimized by knowledge for micro- and macro- 
sociological reasons On the micro level, cognitive dissonance results 
when decisions are made that are contradictory to firmly held beliefs On 
the macro level, the legitimacy of political and legal systems or dominant 
groups 1s endangered when their decisions regularly conflict with public 
beliefs Following Mannheim's classical example (1986), students of so- 
ciolegal themes have recently rediscovered the issue of legal knowledge 
(one example 15 the 1989 meeting of the Working Group on the Legal 


The increase between 1970 and 1984 was especially steep (around 200% or more) 
in a few northern states, including New York State and Illinois, and 1n Washington, 
DC (an indicator that might support the racial poverty hypothesis) Yet, similarly 
high increases are reported for almost all southern states and for several northwestern 
states (Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, and Washington) The increase for most other 
states was, on the average, around 100% during the same period (Cahalan 1986, p 
32) 
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Profession, Research Council for the Sociology ef Law, ISA) More spe- 
cifically, the sociology of scientific knowledge (Knorr-Cetina 1981, Lynd 
1986, Zuckerman 1988) has finally been applied to criminology (Laub 
and Sampson 1991) Vet, none of these endeavors has so far been related 
to general theories of criminal punishment 

As a first step ın applying these recent advances ın theory to the 1ssue 
of criminal punishment, I propose four basic axioms or theoretical as- 
sumptions 

AXIOM 1 —The soctety-specific institutronalization of knowledge pro- 
duction causes society-specific dynamics of knowledge within different 
sectors of societies and distinct patterns of knowledge diffusion between 
sectors 

AXIOM 2 —Changes ın knowledge development influence changes 1n 
macro-outcomes of political and legal decision making 

AXIOM 3 —The way and degree to which knowledge affects macro- 
outcomes of political and legal decisson making depends on the country- 
specific institulionalization of domination, especially the degree of bu- 
reaucratization of political and legal institutions 

AXIOM 4 —The substantive direction that change takes 1s a function 
of fundamental conflicts within social structures and between societal 
groups !% 

As this fourth axiom indicates, I do not argue that social structure and 
the resulting conflicts between societal groups are irrelevant Instead, I 
argue that they are only part of the story 


Social Structure and Conflict The Substance of Knowledge and Law 


Knowledge concerning crime and criminal punishment 1s held and devel- 
oped ın all sectors of society—by the general public, news media, and 
special groups such as lawyers, politicians, and academics of different 
disciplines It consists of numerous, complex, and often contradictory 
analytical and normative assumptions concerning various aspects of so- 
ciety 

One set of assumptions concerns the nature of offenders and the causes 
of crime Images of typical offenders are associated with ideas about 


18 Tn these axioms and throughout the text I use formulations such as “A causes В,” 
“A influences B," “A affects B," “В 1s a function of A,” or “В depends on A” In 
all of these instances I mean causation as opposed to correlation I refer to a causal 
model according to which influences produce effects Rarely can these influences be 
considered sufficient conditions ın the social sciences Finally, I agree with Marini and 
Singer (1988, p 401) that “external influences often interact with internal processes 1n 
producing effects Moreover, mental processes аге a major focus in the social sciences 
because they mediate most human action ” 
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class, sex, race, and age In addition, criminals may be imagined as free 
and rational actors or their behavior may be viewed as more or less 
determined by innate qualities, early socialization, or their place in soci- 
ety Other assumptions concern the quantity and seriousness of crime 1n 
society 

Further, individuals and specialized groups hold diverse beliefs regard- 
ing the functioning and Justification of different strategies with which 
state and society respond to crime Some follow retributive philosophies 
in the tradition of Kant and Hegel, believing that evil should be re- 
sponded to by evil, independent of the effects of punishment Others, ın 
the tradition of Bentham and Beccaria, believe in the deterrence function 
of punishment If punishment 1s sufficiently severe and certain, they 
argue, crime yields more costs than benefits and becomes unlikely Yet 
others favor incapacitation, the theory that separating offenders from 
society 1s a strategy to prevent crimes A more technical and recent ver- 
sion of this orientation 1s “selective incapacitation ” Its proponents be- 
heve that we can identify future recidivists and prevent crime by separat- 
ing them from society for especially long periods Finally, believers in 
rehabilitation suggest that crime can be prevented if offenders are cured 
of the traits of failed socialization or other psychological Шѕ And social 
reformers argue that improving communities and societies—for example, 
reducing poverty and extending legitimate opportunity—reduces crime 
m society Related sets of knowledge concern the types of institutions that 
can best fulfill these functions—for example, prisons, mental hospitals, 
communities, schools, workplaces, or welfare offices 

In addition, there are assumptions about different modes of decision 
making, such as the effectiveness and justice of determinate versus 1nde- 
terminate or discretionary sentencing schemes 

Opinions or beliefs about crime and punishment are intense, wide- 
spread, and varied (Garland 1992, pp 215—19) Assumptions on the 
different dimensions outlined above are interrelated, and beliefs about 
crime and punishment are part of more general belief systems concerning 
the nature of humans and society, and the functions, capacity, and legiti- 
macy of the state Three belief systems are based on the distinction be- 
tween formal-rational and substantive-rational orientations (Weber 1978) 
and socialist and conservative brands within the substantive orientation 
(Mannheim 1986, see table 1) ° For example, a formal-rational or liber- 
tarian belief system 1s rooted 1n Enlightenment philosophy It entails the 


? These knowledge systems аге ideal-types For example, most conservative sets of 
beliefs ın modern societies are mixtures of substantive-conservative and formal- 
rational systems Similarly, most socialist and Social Democratic belief systems are 
combinations of substantive-socialist and formal-rational beliefs 
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IDEAL-TYPES AND CATEGORIES OF LEGAL AND RELATED KNOWLEDGE 








DIMENSIONS 





Assumptions about 
Individuals 


The state 


justification of 
domination 


Society 


Methods of 
thought 


Conclusions for crime, 
criminal law, and 


Justice 
Offenders 


Appropriate 
reactions 


Legitimation 


Institutions 


Mode of deci- 
sion making 





FORMAL-RATIONAL 


Natural condition 
of rational actor 


Autonomous, re- 
strained 


Legal (natural law) 

Based on contract 

Reason, deduction, 
general validity, 
general 
applicability, at- 


omism, static 
thinking 


Rational offenders 


Retnbution, gen- 


eral deterrence 


Reason and law 


Prisons 


Determinate 


SUBSTANTIVE-RATIONAL 





Socialist 


Natural condition 
constrained by 
social forces 

Nonautonomous, 
intervention- 
1st, redistribu- 
tionist 


Economic 


Based on class 
struggle 


Social class, gen- 
eralization 
within class, 
apphcability by 
historical 
stages, dy- 
namic thinking 


Socially deprived/ 
constrained 


Social reform, 
treatment 


Extralegal rea- 
soning, social 
Justice 

Parole, proba- 
tion, welfare or 
community 
programs 


Indeterminate 


Conservative 


Natural condition 
constrained by 
innate qualities 

Nonautonomous, 
interventionist, 
guarding privi- 
leges 


Teleological- 
mystical 

Based on tradition 
and history 


History, irrational- 
ity, particular- 
ity, organism, 
totahty, dy- 
namic thinking 


Innately bad/con- 
strained 


Revenge, 1ncapact- 
tation, correc- 
tion 

Extralegal reason- 
ing, conserva- 
tion 

Prisons, therapy 


Indeterminate 
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idea of humans as rational actors, the state as autonomous, not inter- 
woven with society, and restrained, not interfering in free societal ex- 
change Society 1s based on a social contract, domination on natural law, 
thought on reason, and the economy on free markets The associated 
behefs concerning punishment are those of rational offenders, retribution 
and general deterrence, prisons as adequate institutions, and determinate 
modes of decision making People are justly punished for their offenses 

Further, these belief systems are not free floating, but are at least 
loosely tied to societal conditions Historically, we observe simultaneous 
shifts of power structures, belief systems, and legal forms They have 
been discussed as transformations from repressive law and conservative 
ideology to autonomous law and the libertarian ideology of the bourgeois 
democratic state, and from there to responsive law and socialist ideology 
(Nonet and Selznick 1978) Stryker (1989, 1990) has argued that working- 
class formation contributes to the emergence of technocratic law (1e, 
interventionist, based on scientific expertise and associated ideologies) 
Elsewhere (Savelsberg 1992) I have discussed the transformation from 
formal-rational law to substantive-rational law as a function of changing 
power structures, especially as demonstrated 1n the organization and par- 
liamentary representation of working classes, and changing ideologies 
and knowledge systems, for example, 1п the institutionalization of the 
social and economic sciences 1n academic and state institutions 7° 

In sum, knowledge about crime and punishment ıs part of more general 
belief systems that are neither clear-cut nor self-contained Instead, they 
are associated with forms of law and social structure (see axiom 4 above) 

In the middle range of this empirical comparison, knowledge about 
crime and punishment in Germany was rather stable over the past 25 
years While the principles of individual guilt and retribution were main- 
tained by German criminal law, the idea of offenders as victims of society 
continued to be influential among policymakers, academics, and the pub- 
lic This was even true for the 1970s, when violent crime rates doubled, 
and for the early 1980s, when conservatism regained political power By 
contrast, beliefs of many on crime and punishment in the United States 
have moved over the same period toward rational and biologically or 
psychologically determined offenders, toward strategies of general deter- 
rence, retribution, and (selective) incapacitation, and toward determinate 
decision making Americans turned toward imprisonment and capital 
punishment 


2 Driven by socialist forces, the increasing weight of substantive rationales m law 
may also open avenues for conservatism, irrationality, and repression (Nonet and 
Selznick 1978, р 86, Unger 1976, pp 216-20, Weber 1978, рр 886-87, 892—93) 
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Explanations for the American development are only tentative They 
have been sought in the nature of crime, group interests, and racial 
and class struggle For example, Stinchcombe et al (1980) observe that 
punitive attitudes in America intensified following the increase in crime 
rates of the 1960s Yet, cross-sectional analyses show that some groups 
especially threatened by crime—for example, African-Americans and 
women—are less punitive than other parts of the population These au- 
thors conclude that the causal relation between exposure to crime and 
knowledge 1s uncertain While ıt 1s possible that punitiveness ın some 
areas (the suburbs) follows increased threats in others (inner cities), 1t 
remains questionable that the increase 1n neoclassical and punitive beliefs 
can be sufficiently explained by the crime wave of the 1960s 

Further, crime-related attitudes did not develop in isolation, but in 
harmony with the neoconservative movement In the area of welfare and 
economics as well, responsibility for success and failure was reassigned 
from “society” to the “autonomous and rational individual ” General 
beliefs shifted, in terms of our typology, toward a combination of formal- 
rational and substantive-rational conservative thought 

The direction of these changes ш the United States 1s attributed by 
some authors to professional group interests For example, Cullen, 
Maakestaad, and Cavender (1987, р 18) interpret the neoclassical move- 
ment, the recent emphasis on formally equal justice, as a revitalization 
movement of the American legal profession They suggest the profession 
felt threatened by increasing doubts about individualized decision mak- 
ing, the disparities that resulted from ıt, and the growing role of psycholo- 
gists, psychiatrists, and social workers 1n criminal law Greenberg and 
Humphries (1980, р 206) argue that neoclassicism was initially advanced 
as part of a larger radical program to transform American society, and 
that this program 1s laid out in influential reports (American Friends 
Service Committee 1971, Von Hirsch 1976) Yet, according to Greenberg 
and Humphries, libertarian intentions were absorbed by conservatism 
and integrated into repressive agendas The latter point 1s further devel- 
oped by Chambliss and Sbarbaro (1989), who explain the new criminal 
justice philosophies as (1) an expression of increasing resistance against 
the success of the civil rights movement and (2) a response to the intensi- 
fying racial conflicts of the late 1960s Chambliss and Sbarbaro analyze 
presidential and congressional campaign rhetoric of the 1960s and argue 
that the crime issue m combination with the radicalized civil rights move- 
ment was transformed into a social order issue The “war on crime” 
theme was first raised by Barry Goldwater in his 1964 presidential cam- 
paign, then promoted by a conservative alliance in Congress responding 
to a liberal Supreme Court and a radicalized civil nghts movement 

These studies point to possible reasons for changes in crime-and- 
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punishment-related knowlege 1n the United States They give new weight 
to conflict approaches as they recognize how group interests are pursued 
through the redefinition of reality and the reshaping of societal knowl- 
edge The correlation between social structure, conflict, legal forms, and 
knowledge found on a larger historical scale ıs repeated within this 
shorter time frame Axiom 4 1s agam supported at the same time that 
knowledge and 1deology are introduced as mediating factors. While these 
studies show that knowledge intervenes before structural conflicts influ- 
ence new practices of punishment, the way in which knowledge inter- 
venes 1s yet to be thoroughly examined We can, so far, neither fully 
explain the degree of change nor the turbulent dynamics of the American 
development ın international comparison We need to consider the com- 
parative dynamics of knowledge and decision making 


Knowledge Construction and Domination The Comparative Dynamics 
of Knowledge and Punishment Decisions 


The United States and Germany differ with regard to the institutionaliza- 
tion of knowledge production This is true ın each of the sectors through 
which knowledge concerning crime and punishment 15 produced and 
distributed Statements on crime and punishment are published in cam- 
paign speeches and other political addresses (the polity), news media, 
public opinion polls, and testimony of lobby groups (the public), sociology 
and criminology journals, and law reviews (academia) Little 1s known 
about the dynamics of knowledge, its diffusion between these sectors, 
and its effects on decision making Each of the above sectors in the 
United States, however, 1s distinct from its counterpart 1n Germany in 
terms of its internal structure, the way ıt generates knowledge, how it 
transfers and receives knowledge to and from other sectors, and ın its 
relation to decision-making agencies I argue that these institutional dif- 
ferences cause the differences in the development of beliefs and influence 
the impact these beliefs have on criminal punishment (see table 2) ^! 
The public sector Several institutional forces participate in the forma- 
tion and measurement of public opinion 1n all modern Western societies 


21 Tn addition, there 15 variation ın some institutional sector variables over time within 
each society For example, the weakening of political party machines ш the United 
States and the simultaneous enforced bureaucratization of German political parties 
over the past three decades has increased the institutional difference between both 
countries This may explain the increasing difference 1п policy output observed during 
the past two decades Future research should also be directed at (а) how institutional 
conditions, expressed, e g , In interorganizational network structures, relate to pat- 
terns of social inequahty, and (b) the interactive effects of network structures and 
social inequality on the flow of knowledge and political decision making 
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SOME IDEAL-TYPICAL DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE SYSTEMS OF INEQUALITY, 
KNOWLEDGE PRODUCTION IN THE PUBLIC, POLITICAL, 


AND ACADEMIC SPHERES, AND DOMINATION 





Dimensions of Ideal- 
typical Comparison 


United States 


Federal Republic 
of Germany 


Axioms/ 
Hypotheses 





Social structure and 
conflict 


Institutionalization of 
knowledge pro- 
duction 

Public sphere 


Political sector/ 
government 


Academia 


Institutionalization of 
domination 


Relatively much 
social inequal- 
ity, racial di- 
vide, absolute 
poverty, and oc- 
cupational dis- 
qualification 


Diversity of orga- 
nizational inter- 
ests, private 
mass media, 
and intense 
public opinion 
polling 


Personalistic um- 
versalism, fre- 
quent exchange 
of personnel be- 
tween private 
sector and aca- 
demia, elective 
offices 1n judi- 
cial branch 

Tradition of prag- 
matism, intense 
competition 


Personalistic uni- 
versalism, fre- 
quent exchange 
of personnel be- 
tween private 
sector and aca- 
demia, elective 
offices 1n judi- 
cial branch 


Relatively little so- Axiom 4 


cial inequality, 
racial divide, 
absolute pov- 
erty, and occu- 
pational dis- 
qualification 


Large neocorpo- 
rate organiza- 
tions, control- 
ling important 
mass media, lit- 
tle public opin- 
10n polling 


Bureaucratic ши- 
versalism, rare 
exchange of per- 
sonnel between 
private sector 
and academia, 
civil service ap- 
pointments in 
Judicial branch 

Historical and the- 
oretical tradi- 
tion, less compe- 
tition 


Bureaucratic uni- 
versalism, rare 
exchange of per- 
sonnel between 
private sector 
and academia, 
civil service ap- 
pointments in 
judicial branch 


Axiom 1 and 
hypotheses 1—4 


Axiom 1 and 
hypotheses 5—7 


Axiom 1 and 
hypotheses 8—11 


Axioms 2 and 3 
and hypotheses 
12-15 
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mass organizations, public opinion polls, and the mass media Public 
opinion as formed and expressed through these institutions presents and 
diffuses assumptions about crime and punishment Each of these institu- 
tions has a specific quality ш а given society, with consequences for the 
formation of knowledge about crime and punishment I characterize 
these differences 1deal-typically 

The German public 1s organized in large neocorporate organizations— 
that 1s, organizations with a monopoly of interest representation, compul- 
sory membership, and involvement in the implementation of policies 
American society, on the other hand, 1s characterized by a more pluralis- 
tic form of organization (Halliday 1989, Schmitter 1982) I expect neocor- 
porate organization to result in relatively stable public attitudes expressed 
in parliamentary testimonies of public organizations on 1ssues of crime 
and punishment I also expect the strong representation of neocorporate 
welfare organizations to result in a more consistent presentation of wel- 
fare-oriented rationales (treatment and reform) 

Closely related, the news media reflect and form public ортоп While 
almost all news organizations ın the United States are private and con- 
trolled by market forces, major portions of the German news media (until 
recently all radio and television stations) are publicly organized. They 
are controlled by governing boards which include all major neocorporate 
organizations, for example, political parties, churches, unions, and em- 
ployers’ associations I therefore expect knowledge expressed ın the Ger- 
man news media to present more welfare rationales and to be character- 
ized by more continuity than the knowledge set forth by the American 
media The neocorporate arrangement of German radio and television 1s 
complemented, however, by privately owned newspapers and maga- 
zines This dual system results in relative diversity 1n news and commen- 
tary, thus modifying—but not refuting—my argument 

Further, public opinion in Germany 1s less steadily monitored by poll- 
sters Therefore, the self-enforcing power of public opinion 1s weaker 
and its spread into other institutions less likely To the degree to which 
public opinion is measured, I expect the monitored trends to be relatively 
stable and welfare oriented owing to the stronger institutionalization of 
welfare concerns, the impact of neocorporate organization on public opin- 
топ, and the lesser degree of social inequality 

Some evidence suggests that public knowledge about crime and pun- 
ishment has indeed changed much more radically in the United States 
than in Germany, even when we control for increasing crime For exam- 
ple, the proportion of Americans who believe that courts do not deal 
harshly enough with criminals has increased from 48% (April 1965) to 
66% (March 1972) and again to 85% (March 1978) Ever since, this value 
has only rarely and slightly dropped below the 80% line (Niemi, Mueller, 
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Smith 1989, р 136) Approval of the death penalty for persons convicted 
of murder has steadily increased from 42% (May 1966), to 53% (March 
1972), to 6695 (March 1978) Since 1982 this value has remained in 
the 70% range, with a peak of 76% in March 1985 (Niemi et al 1989, 
p 138) 

In Germany punitive attitudes seem to be more consistent They hardly 
change for some crimes Four percent of the population demanded jail 
or prison terms for thieves in both 1970 and 1987, for tax evaders, prison 
was called for by 28% of the population ш 1970 and 29% in 1987 Yet, 
punitive attitudes have changed for selected offenses they have increased 
regarding domestic assault, from 2% in favor of a jail or prison term 
(1970) to 23% (1987), conversely, they have decreased for hashish con- 
sumption, from 14% 1n favor of incarceration (1970) to 8% (1987) (Reu- 
band 1990, р 293) The proportion of those principally favoring capital 
punishment has declined almost consistently from values in the 50% 
range throughout most of the 1950s and 1960s to the 30% range in the 
1970s This trend ıs accounted for ın part by the emergence of new birth 
cohorts, but ıt also occurs within all cohorts and in all social classes 
(Reuband 1980, p 541) Vet, in the cases of murderers to whom no 
mitigating circumstances apply, the percentage of those who favor capital 
punishment 1s considerably higher During the 1960s the value varies 
between 65% and 7196, moves down to 53% (1973) and 4496 (1974), and 
then goes back up to 58% ın 1978 (Reuband 1980, р 542) 

The available data partly confirm theoretical expectations Theoretical 
deduction and some empirical indicators suggest that the German system 
of public knowledge 1s more stable and less likely to call for severe pun- 
ishment than the American system Four hypotheses can be formulated 

HYPOTHESIS 1 —The greater the involvement of neocorporate organı- 
zations 1n the production of public knowledge, the more stable that knowl- 
edge will remain over time 

HYPOTHESIS 2 —The less frequently the public ıs monitored by opinion 
polls, the more stable public opinion remains and the тоте limited the 
трасі of public opinion will be on the development of knowledge in other 
sectors of society 

HYPOTHESIS 3 —The more intensely mass media—television, radio, 
newspapers, and so on—are controlled by public neocorporate organiza- 
tions (as opposed to market forces) the more stable 1s the knowledge those 
media present to the public 

HYPOTHESIS 4 —The more that public knowledge 1s created by actors 
under the control of neocorporate welfare organizations, the more consis- 
tently that knowledge 1s characterized by welfare rationales 

The political sector Actors їп the political sector are among the power- 
ful producers and carriers of knowledge, including knowledge about 
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crime and punishment Again, important institutional factors may shape 
the knowledge presented by these actors, and these same factors may 
have an effect on the way that knowledge 1s influenced by other sectors 
and the dynamics of 115 development These factors may contribute to 
the explanation of considerable differences between the United States 
and Germany as well as radical shifts within the United States The 
institutionalization of political and legal decision making in these coun- 
tries 1s marked by clear—and widening—differences Roth (1987) con- 
trasts the U 5 political system of increasing universalistic personalism 
with the universalistic bureaucracies ın the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many Universalistic personalism in the American legislative system 
means that representatives and senators are relatively independent from 
their political parties, but personally accountable to their constituency 
These political actors are greatly and immediately dependent on their 
constituency whenever an issue 1s highly politicized 

Representatives 1n the German legislature are more oriented toward 
party platforms and faction discipline and relatively independent from 
public opinion Their nomination depends on intraparty decisions and 
their election depends on party membership, since voters, ın practice, 
vote for a candidate as the member of a political party rather than for 
an individual with a particular voting record 

In the executive branch as well, political actors in the United States 
are more closely related to the public and to different sectors of society 
At the same time they are less firmly integrated 1n the political system 
than their German colleagues The administrative leadership 15 more 
strongly exposed to public opinion given the presidential election by na- 
tionwide, popular vote (as opposed to parliamentary elections of chancel- 
lors in Germany) In addition, many US administrators change posi- 
tions relatively frequently between the public, private, and academic 
sectors (Bendix [1949] 1974, for a more recent discussion, see Dye [1990, 
p 175] and Roth [1987, р 44]) Their views on policy issues are more 
influenced by loyalty to the current administrative leadership or to out- 
side institutions, law firms, and academic or business institutions to 
which they may return than to political parties and the political bureau- 
cracy, as 1n the German case 

Differences between the United States and Germany ın the judicial 
branch resemble those in the legislative branch. While most judges and 
prosecutors m the United States are either elected or nominated and 
confirmed 1n political processes, those 1n the Federal German Republic 
are appointed as civil servants with tenured positions, early ın their pro- 
fessional career, and usually according to academic achievement tests 
They are more firmly embedded in the political-administrative system 
(Rueschemeyer 1973, Halhday 1989) than their American counterparts 
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They do not depend on public approval and are therefore more indepen- 
dent from public opinion 

In sum, U S legislators, civil servants, and criminal justice lawyers 
are much more exposed to shifts of public knowledge, ideology, and 
resulting political pressure than their German counterparts, who base 
their decisions on bureaucratically produced knowledge Public knowl- 
edge 1s more dynamic—that 1s, more volatile—than bureaucratic knowl- 
edge I expect this volatility to create much more unstable patterns of 
criminal justice knowledge and decision making ın the American than ın 
the German political sector 

Although much research needs to be done, preliminary empirical infor- 
mation supports our theoretical expectations Beliefs 1n the German poht- 
1cal system have been rather stable during the time period under consider- 
ation, despite the change from a conservative to a Social Democratic 
majority ш 1967 and back to conservatism 1n 1982 In the United States, 
however, the instability of knowledge and the punitive tendency in the 
public are repeated in the political sector Consider, for example, beliefs 
on crime and punishment as expressed ın presidential addresses These 
beliefs have changed dramatically during the period under consideration 
as originally documented by Chambliss and Sbarbaro (1989) Eisenhower 
referred to crime and delinquency problems ın the context of urban prob- 
lems His purpose, he said in 1960, was to “destroy the conditions 
which breed crime and delinquency" (Eisenhower 1961, р 14) During 
the 1960s the 1ssue of crime became detached from concerns with social 
conditions Johnson, in 1967, while continuing his war against poverty, 
also urged *an all out effort to combat crime" (Johnson 1968, p 6) 
While Johnson still pled for parallel but institutionally distinct wars 
against poverty and crime, Nixon's addresses exclusively stressed the 
crime issue In 1970 Nixon argued “We have heard a great deal of 
overblown rhetoric during the sixties ш which the word ‘war’ has per- 
haps too often been used—the war on poverty, the war on misery, the 
war on disease, the war on hunger But if there 1s one area in which the 
term ‘war’ is appropriate it 1s n the fight against crime We must declare 
and win the war against the criminal elements which increasingly 
threaten our cities, our homes, and our lives” (Nixon 1971, p 12) 

The logic of presidential addresses further changed during the follow- 
ing years, until Reagan, ın 1985, declared “There can be no economic 
revival of the ghettos when the most violent ones are allowed to roam 
free" (Reagan 1988, р 134) Two major changes have occured during 
these 25 years First, the concern with the social roots or causes of crime 
has given way to a concern with “criminal elements” and the “most 
violent ones " Second, the causal chain has been reversed The analytical 
logic has been turned upside down Changing social structure 1s no longer 
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seen as a condition for the abolishment of crime Instead, the fight against 
crime 15 regarded as a precondition for the change of social and economic 
deprivation (“economic revival of the ghetto") Again, theory and pre- 
liminary data suggest a set of hypotheses 

HYPOTHESIS 5 —The more the legislative branch of government 15 
characterized by personalisttc universalism, the more likely it 15 that 
changes in public knowledge will influence changes in political 
knowledge 

HYPOTHESIS 6 —The more available the executive branch 15 to other 
sectors of society through the exchange of personnel, the more hkely it 
15 that changes ın other sectors will influence changes т political 
knowledge 

HYPOTHESIS 7 —The more the judicial branch 15 characterized by per- 
sonalistic universalism, the stronger the vmpact of changes ın public 
knowledge will be on legal knowledge 

The academic sector —Academia has long been prominently involved 
in the production of knowledge on crime and punishment, especially in 
sociology and in the “legal realism” side of jurisprudence In recent 
decades, particularly in the United States but also in Germany, criminol- 
ogy and criminal justice studies have become institutionalized, with their 
own journals and university departments 

As 1n other societal sectors, US and German academic institutions 
differ, and these differences suggest that U S institutions experience 
more dynamic trends and greater impacts from other societal sectors 
than do institutions in Germany ? The American academic tradition 1s 
strongly rooted ın the philosophy of pragmatism (Vidich and Lyman 
1985) This philosophy favors the practical orientation of academia and 
results 1n a closer adaptation to issues and perspectives put forth in the 
political-administrative sector For several reasons, academic lıfe 1s also 
more autonomous ın Germany than it ıs ın the United States Scholars 
at German universities are much less exposed to competitive pressure 
While both systems have tenure rules, salaries in the German system 
increase with age Fringe benefits secure professors comfortably against 
income losses 1п cases of illness, injury, and retirement even on the lower 
ranks of the academic hierarchy And, even though this is now changing, 
German academic journals have historically been less subject to anony- 
mous reviewing procedures than American publications The social sta- 
tus of German professors continues to rank among the second or third 
highest of all professional groups All universities are state schools 
Wages are identical at all institutions Compared to the United States, 


2 Also, this juxtaposition of two academic systems 1s 1deal-typical 
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differences in reputation between institutions are minimal The higher 
competitive pressure in the United States results ın academics’ at- 
tempting to increase salaries, social status, and their market value by 
gaining outside funding from academically governed funding agencies as 
well as from policy-making institutions When research 1s funded by 
political agencies, which to a large degree 1s the case 1n criminology and 
criminal justice studies, then it 1s rather hkely that academically pro- 
duced knowledge will follow political knowledge This underlying re- 
source-dependency theory has been exemplified for particular cases 
State-funded research on domestic assault, for example, 1s more likely to 
deal with individual rather than sociostructural factors (Schacht and Eit- 
zen 1990) I expect, following Mannheim's (1986) observations, that the 
adaptation of academic knowledge to that of powerful groups 1s stronger 
where intellectuals are less independent This certainly appears to be the 
case in U S , as opposed to German, criminological and criminal justice 
studies 

A special point needs to be made on jurisprudence While the German 
legal profession 1s closely affiliated with the state (Rueschemeyer 1973), 
its American counterpart 1s relatively autonomous For example, access 
to the bar 1n Germany 1s controlled by state examinations, bar association 
examinations provide access in the United States Individual rights, as 
reflected in the U S Constitution, are more strongly rooted in American, 
than ın German, jurisprudence The same holds for the notion of individ- 
ual responsibility I therefore expect knowledge produced by U S juris- 
prudence to be more strongly associated with formal-rational law 

Again, no systematic, comparative empirical research 1s available 
Even research on country-specific trends of knowledge 15 insufficient 
The development of criminological knowledge, for example, has only 
been described impressionistically Wheeler (1976) and Cressey (1978) 
both observe a trend away from research on the causes of crime and 
punishment and toward policy concerns, for the 1960s and early 1970s, 
a trend which has involved both policy-supporting and policy-critical 
scholars (Polk and Gibbons 1988) These authors offer insightful, but not 
systematically researched, information on the course of criminological 
knowledge production, and they speculate on the causes of this develop- 
ment Laub and Sampson (1991) go further when they analyze and ex- 
plain the triumph of the sociological Sutherland school over the interdisci- 
plinary Glueck school ın American criminology They find that the 
emergence and development of ideas 1s largely unknown and conclude 
that this “is perhaps nowhere more true than 1n criminology where ‘new’ 
developments are constantly offered in what seems to be a collective 
amnesia about the past” (Laub and Sampson 1991, p 1435) They argue 
that Sutherland’s “victory” over the Glueck tradition was not due to 
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the validity of his theory but to institutional factors, especially the 
involvement of Sutherland ın graduate education (p 1435) Yet, Laub 
and Sampson face an explanatory dilemma as they see many of the 
Gluecks’ ideas return to prominence m criminology during the 1970s and 
1980s While Laub and Sampson believe that scientific validity explains 
the late success of the Glueck school, their own institutional approach 
can be applied to explain this latest shift of the pendulum as well Possible 
factors influencing changing—or dynamic—beliefs include the evolving 
philosophies of political-administrative funding agencies and the creation 
of numerous departments of criminal justice with applied orientations 
and graduate curriculums 

It appears that significant portions of the sociolegal academic sector 
did follow the change of knowledge 1n the political sector (see Sarat and 
Silbey 1988) Until the 1960s, the dominant social scientific approaches 
to crime emphasized sociostructural features, anomie, opportunities for 
law-abiding and law-breaking behavior, and learning conditions Only 
after 1970 did much-cited academic thought abandon reformist and reha- 
bilitative ideas (Martinson 1974) and turn to neoclassical general deter- 
rence models (Wilson 1975) and retributive or just-desert orientations 
(Von Hirsch 1976, 1987) In these highly influential writings, sociostruc- 
tural conditions were considered irrelevant in policy terms, the rational- 
offender model gained ground, and a return to determinate sentencing 
was proclaimed 

Social science on crime and punishment in Germany, on the other 
hand, continued the search for sociostructural conditions of crime In 
addition, an institution-critical approach developed that concentrated on 
the colonizing (Habermas 1975) effects of criminal justice institutions A 
rejuvenation of neoclassical ideas occurred only within a rather small 
group of German jurisprudents (cf Giehring 1987, p 7) Again, theoreti- 
cal considerations and empirical observations suggest several hypotheses 

HyYyPoruEsis 8 —To the degree that academaa 1s rooted 1n the tradition 
of pragmatism, political-administrative knowledge will influence aca- 
demic knowledge 

HYPOTHESIS 9 —The more competitive the academic sector and the 
more dependent it 15 on funding and recognition from political-admamis- 
trative agencies, the more ıt will be influenced by political knowledge 

HYPOTHESIS 10 —The more academic departments are organized along 
the substantive lines of administrative agencies, the more academic 
knowledge will trail behind political knowledge 

HYpotTHEsIs 11 —The more the legal profession and the law are rooted 
in the 1dea of individual rights (as opposed to state intervention) the more 
likely 1t 15 that interventive phases will be reacted to by formal-rational 
movements 1n legal scholarship 
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The Interaction between Knowledge and Domination 


Neither sociostructural conditions nor knowledge ın the political sector 
and the legal profession get automatically translated into rates of punish- 
ment Legislative decisions on minimum mandatory sentence laws, sen- 
tencing guidelines, and funding for prison construction, prosecutors’ 
charging decisions, probation officers’ sentencing recommendations, ju- 
ries’ verdicts, judges’ sentencing, and parole boards’ release decisions 
intervene ш this translation process Given our discussion of the interrela- 
tion between knowledge and decision making and the trends ın punitive 
knowledge, we expect a more dynamic and more punitive trend ın the 
United States than ın Germany This, indeed, has occurred Develop- 
ments in the United States 1n the past two decades are characterized by 
increasingly severe sentences, resulüng from judges! sentencing deci- 
sions, the establishment and raising of minimum mandatory sentencing 
standards, and the abolition of parole by legislatures Factors that caused 
the country-specific construction of political knowledge also influenced 
political decision making directly Political and legal decision makers 
in the American system of personalistic universalism depend on their 
constituency Their chances of getting reelected decrease 1 their criminal 
Justice decision making systematically contradicts public attitudes Simi- 
larly, the chances of many American prosecutors to realize their dreams 
of future political careers depends to a considerable degree on how they 
satisfy public sentiment 

Not only 1s there greater pressure to translate public sentiment into 
decision making, but the opportunity to do so 1s also greater in the U S 
legal process At least two differences 1n criminal procedure need to be 
mentioned First, public sentiment 1s directly represented in public par- 
ticipation on grand juries and courtroom juries, this participation 1s miss- 
ing in German criminal procedure Public sentiment thus enters criminal 
justice decision making much more directly in the United States than in 
Germany Second, U S prosecutors have considerable discretion 1n their 
charging decisions while they are bound by the legahty principle in Ger- 
many This difference makes American prosecutors much more subject 
to the pressures of public opinion. A considerable proportion of the 1n- 
crease in Incarceration rates may thus result from the growing inclination 
of prosecutors to press charges 

Four final hypotheses on the interactive effect of the dynamics of 
knowledge production and decision making can thus be formulated 

HYPOTHESIS 12 —If political knowledge shifts with public opinion, 
then the same amount of change ın public knowledge leads to move dra- 
matic shifts n the macro outcome of political and legal decision making— 
in this case, 1n incarceration vates 
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HYPOTHESIS 13 —If the public 15 directly involved 1n criminal justice 
decision making, then changes ın public knowledge translate more di- 
rectly into changes 1n criminal justice decision making 

HYPOTHESIS 14 —4f legal decision makers have more discretion, then 
they are more likely to respond to changing public knowledge—and they 
ave move likely to respond зп systems where such responsiveness furthers 
their political opportunities 

HYPOTHESIS 15 —The jornt effect of the greater dynamics 1n knowledge 
production and 1n legal and political deciston making ıs multiplicative 


CONCLUSIONS 


The empirical evidence presented in this article 1s only illustrative I 
lack precise data on the degree of changes 1n knowledge, the categories 
concerned, the causes, the carrier groups, and their effects on the macro 
outcomes of decision making (e g , the prison population) Rigorous em- 
pirical research needs to be done ın all of these areas Time series of 
indicators for the development of knowledge 1n different sectors of society 
do not exist Such data could be gained from content analyses of long- 
standing pubhc documents, such as news media reports, annual policy 
statements of key policymakers and lobbying organizations, contributions 
on particular issues to scholarly journals, or congressional testimony 
Research to establish such data sets, however, especially 1f conducted on 
an internationally comparative basis, would be costly 

Similar research should also be done for other policy areas It would 
inform us about the generalizability of the hypotheses developed here 
Further, more countries should be included in future comparisons A 
challenge to the approach developed here, for example, may be presented 
by some European countries The Netherlands and the Scandinavian 
countries, many of whose institutions resemble those of Germany much 
more than those of the United States, have experienced rather steep 
increases in rates of criminal punishment over the past 20 years Yet, 
incarceration rates ın these countries started off from extremely low levels 
(incarceration rates as low as 20 inmates per population of 100,000) and 
have reached, despite these increases, only about half the current level 
of Germany (Council of Europe 1988, р 18) It 15 conceivable that the 
structural assimilation of these countries to other Western countries elimi- 
nated conditions for their extreme exceptionalism in criminal punish- 
ment One example ıs “depillarization” in the Netherlands, that 15, the 
loss of the traditional structuration of Dutch society along three denomi- 
national lines (Calvinist, Lutheran, Catholic) and the related loss of soli- 
darity and informal social control International comparisons of more 
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countries could thus further demonstrate the respective power and limits 
of the competing theoretical approaches discussed 1n this article 

This article has produced a set of hypotheses to be tested in future 
research Several preliminary empirical findings and theoretical conclu- 
sions can be summarized The relative stability of punishment and 
knowledge 1n the Federal Republic of Germany contrasts with consider- 
able instabilities ın the United States While further and systematic re- 
search ıs needed, 1t seems that public knowledge ın Germany has been 
rather stable on some indicators, while, in other cases, issue-specific 
trends in punitive or liberal directions сап be observed In Germany, 
knowledge ın the media, in the political sector, and ın academia seems 
to be relatively stable as well In addition, the degree and extent of 
punishment did not change considerably The size of the prison popula- 
tion remained rather stable even while crime rates soared and violent 
crime almost doubled during the 1960s and 1970s and while administra- 
tions changed from conservative to Social Democratic and back to conser- 
vative 

The United States shows a very different pattern Public attitudes as 
measured by opinion polls, media presentation, and knowledge ın the 
political and academic sectors underwent radical changes The search 
for sociostructural causes of crime was declared irrelevant by politicians 
and prominent scholars Punitive attitudes peaked, and punishment in- 
creased to make the United States the world's leader in 1mprisonment 
and the only Western country that practices capital punishment. Each 
successive congressional session in the recent past has resulted in а more 
punitive criminal code The current crime control bill alone proposes to 
turn 52 offenses 1nto capital offenses 

The development of punishment 1s not sufficiently explained by the 
wave of criminal behavior during the 1960s and early to mid-1970s This 
analysis indicates that changes in knowledge and ideology are necessary 
conditions for the increase 1n punishment My analysis further indicates 
that neither the substance nor the dynamics of these knowledge changes 
can be explained by the increase ın crime 

Different authors contribute conflicting accounts of the emergence of 
a new type of crime-and-justice-related knowledge 1n the United States 
Disagreement centers on the time during which this knowledge emerged, 
the groups primarily responsible for the construction and distribution of 
this knowledge, and the effect of these groups on criminal justice policy 
and punishment It appears plausible that the coincidence of several 
events caused the initial shift (1) The politically successful civil rights 
movement and the liberal Supreme Court of the 1950s and 1960s sparked 
strong conservative opposition (see Chambliss and Sbarbaro 1989) (2) 
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Failures and disparities caused by the malfunctioning of the technoc- 
ratized (Stryker 1989) or substantivized (Savelsberg 1992) law of the 
welfare-oriented era initiated neoclassical reactions within the legal pro- 
fession and civil liberties groups (Greenberg and Humphries 1980) (3) 
The radicalized civil rights movement and subsequent racially motivated 
violence fueled law and order sentiments (4) The representation of Afri- 
can-Americans in the Democratic party moved white blue-collar workers 
(Reagan Democrats) toward the conservative party and thereby created 
conservative majorities These majorities promoted law and order 
platforms, while instrumentalizing the libertarian-initiated neoclassical 
movement toward determinate decision making (5) The increase 1n crime 
may have supported this process but cannot by itself explain ıt (Stinch- 
combe et al 1980) 

While it 1s plausible that a coincidence between these events and their 
underlying structural conflicts initiated the new type of punitive knowl- 
edge about crime and punishment, these five factors do not sufficiently 
explain the extreme dynamics observed in the American case This article 
indicates through theoretical deduction as well as preliminary empirical 
evidence that purely sociostructural approaches are insufficient to explain 
criminal punishment The nation-specific institutionalization of knowl- 
edge construction and domination must be taken into consideration in 
order to more fully explain the macro outcome of criminal punishment 
decisions This institutionalization determines the degree of stability of 
knowledge and the diffusion of analytical and normative information 
between sectors It may cause knowledge trends 1n different sectors to 
reinforce or stabilize each other For example, we find indications for the 
US case that public opinion polls and speeches of politicians reinforced 
each other once the punitive trend had gotten under way ? Further, 
political funding seems to have influenced academic knowledge, as aca- 
demic knowledge further encouraged and legitimized the punitive orien- 
tation of political rhetoric and decision making 

In terms of general sociological theory, the data on imprisonment 1n the 
United States and Germany join observations ın other areas to challenge 
unidimensional and unidirectional sociological theories More specifi- 
cally, this article argues that the explanation of macrosociological phe- 
nomena and modernization processes could be improved by taking na- 
tion-specific institutional structures of knowledge production and 
domination into account Criminal punishment 1s but one example 


23 It should be added that, ın the opposite causal direction, punishment philosophy 
may also influence political outcomes The Wilhe Horton case 1s the best-known recent 
example 
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This study uses longitudinal data on nearly 300 American employ- 
ers over the period 1955—85 to analyze the adoption of disciplinary 
hearings and grievance procedures for nonunion salaried and hourly 
employees Hypotheses are developed from an institutional perspec- 
tive that focuses, first, on uncertainty arising from government 
mandates concerning equal employment opportunity and affirma- 
tive action and, second, on the role of the human relations profes- 
sions in constructing employment-relations law and prescribing 
models of compliance Event-history techniques are used to test 
these hypotheses against competing arguments concerning the inter- 
nal structure and labor market position of employing organizations 
Results on all outcomes strongly support the institutionalist model 


INTRODUCTION 


Over the past few decades, workplace due-process mechanisms such as 
grievance procedures have spread beyond their traditional domain among 
unionized, blue-collar industrial workers and have increasingly been ap- 
plied by employers to nonunion and salaried employees (Selznick 1969, 
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p 91, McCabe 1988, chap 2, Ewing 1989) There are a number of pro- 
vocative speculations about why this has occurred The business htera- 
ture treats legalization as a rational adjustment to an increasingly white- 
collar, highly trained labor pool The workers 1п this pool have valuable 
and portable skills, given the opportunities for horizontal mobility, they 
expect a sense of participation and citizenship in their work roles, and 
they are disinclined to tolerate traditional autocratic management regimes 
(see, eg , Ewing 1982) Similar arguments have been framed within a 
transaction-cost framework by Williamson (1985, 1986) Critical theorists 
such as Edwards (1979) suggest that legalization 1s part of a more general 
strategy of formalized governance designed to enhance managerial con- 
trol over workers and to forestall unionization 

These arguments treat legalization as a special case of bureaucratiza- 
tion, and 1n so doing, they may underestimate the significance of work- 
place legalization and misunderstand its origins Philip Selznick argued 
over 20 years ago that legalization involves an important transformation 
in both the role of the employee and the nature of the organization To 
the degree that they have formal rights to question managerial decisions, 
employees are not just subordinates in a hierarchical authority rela- 
tionship but may become members of an association (Selznick 1969, 
pp 51-52, 67—68), legalization lays the groundwork for employment- 
qua-membership to become a “protectable status ” Selzmck suggested 
that the extension of membership not only expands organizational bound- 
aries in а quantitative sense, but also transforms ıt qualitatively into 
an “emergent polity” (pp 26—32) In short, legalization signifies the 
transformation of the instrumental organization into an institution 

We proceed in the spirit of Selznick’s institutional analysis, but our 
approach differs from his 1n two ways First, we focus exclusively on the 
causes of legalization rather than {5 effects The second difference con- 
cerns levels of analysis Selznick suggested that changes 1п the legal envi- 
ronment have opened the door to due-process governance, but he focused 
on pressures for legalization arising from within organizations Following 
Edelman (1990), we argue that such pressures arise primarily from the 
institutional environment We will develop a model that accounts for 
legalization 1n terms of a wider transformation in the relationships among 
the state, organizations, and individual citizens In the late 1960s and 
early 1970s, national and state governments in the United States became 
more aggressive 1n ensuring employee rights through equal employment 
opportunity legislation, affirmative action regulations, and related court 
decisions (see Edelman [1990] for a thorough summary) Equal employ- 
ment opportunity/affirmative action (EEO/AA) law did not mandate new 
governance procedures, but 1t raised tremendous uncertainty about the 
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legahty of traditional employment practices. Faced with an apparently 
hostile legal environment, employers adopted due-process governance 
to cool out potentially litigious employees and demonstrate good-faith 
compliance with government mandates (Staudohar 1981, Soutar 1981) 
Since 1980, federal pressure for equality in the workplace has lessened 
We show that this conservative shift has slowed the pace of legahzation 
but not reversed the general trend 

We focus our analysis on the adoption of three specific due-process 
policies disciphnary hearings, grievance procedures for nonunion, ex- 
empt (salaried) employees, and grievance procedures for nonunion, non- 
exempt (hourly) employees We define these policies 1n more detail when 
we describe our data For now it 1s enough to note that all three policies 
imply some formal dispute-settlement mechanism outside the routine 
chain of command, but that they all represent different levels of commut- 
ment to employee rights Disciplinary hearings allow employees to defend 
themselves against punitive actions initiated by management In con- 
trast, grievance procedures are initiated by employees, when employers 
institute grievance procedures, they expose themselves to a potentially 
unlimited range of complaints 


THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVES ON LEGALIZATION 


To provide a foundation for our analysis of legalization, we review three 
lines of theorizing about different aspects of organizations and their envi- 
ronments The first concerns organizations’ internal structures, the sec- 
ond, their task environments, and the third, their institutional environ- 
ments 

Arguments about the influence of internal structure appear both ın 
Selznick’s institutional study of legalization (1969) and ın rational closed- 
system theories of organizational structure While the two sets of argu- 
ments are motivated differently, they generate hypotheses that are 
remarkably similar Selznick maintained that larger and older organi- 
zations, and those more committed to equitable, rule-bound admunistra- 
tion, are more likely to support lawlike norms Consequently, we expect 
that size, age, and bureaucratization encourage the adoption of due- 
process governance mechanisms 

From a rationalist perspective, legalization 1s а special case and an 
extension of bureaucratization Like Selznick, rationalists emphasize size 
and prior bureaucratization as incentives to further procedural formaliza- 
tion Several early cross-sectional studies found larger organizations were 
more likely to elaborate procedural rules (Blau and Schoenherr 1971, 
Pugh, Hickson, and Hinings 1969) The argument here 15 that formaliza- 
tion permits large organizations to achieve economies of scale and reduce 
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uncertainty However, Edwards (1979) has contested efficiency argu- 
ments, arguing instead that personnel policies are motivated by the need 
for control His research identified a cluster of personnel practices used 
in core firms that constitute a system of employment management he 
called “bureaucratic control ” Under bureaucratic control, internal labor 
markets provide a formal mechanism for handling hiring and promotion 
decisions, their main effect 15 to motivate employees and minimize volun- 
tary separations by promising workers regular career advancement To 
Edwards, disciplinary hearings and grievance procedures further rein- 
force the organization’s commitment to bureaucratic personnel decisions 
and long-term employment, thus we would expect them to appear where 
internal labor markets are well developed 

Open-systems rationalists treat workplace governance policies as adap- 
tations to labor-market conditions Economists maintain that labor turn- 
over costs create a strong incentive for firms to implement elaborated 
governance mechanisms to stabilize employment (see Schlichter [1919] 
1961) Williamson (1985, 1986) uses similar arguments 1n discussing the 
transaction costs associated with labor recruitment In this view, the 
problem of labor turnover 1s exacerbated ın industries where skills are 
not transportable between firms Where skills are firm-specific, labor- 
replacement costs soar, owing to the need for specialized training (Doer- 
inger and Piore 1971) Segmentation theorists argue that personnel prac- 
tices reflect differences across industries in the social status of their 
respective labor pools younger white males are more hkely to be em- 
ployed ın core firms that offer high wages, promotion opportunities, 
fnnge benefits, and personnel practices designed to minimize turnover, 
women, older workers, and minorities are disproportionately employed 
т peripheral firms where such incentives are lacking (Hodson 1978, Ed- 
wards 1979, Tolbert, Horan, and Beck 1980, Gordon, Edwards, and 
Reich 1982) Finally, both transaction-cost and labor-segmentation theo- 
rists offer arguments about the mediating role of unions Williamson 
argues that nonunionized firms are likely to adopt purely internal griev- 
ance mechanisms as functional equivalents for the mediating role of 
unions (1985, chap 10), and Edwards argues that core firms adopt bu- 
reaucratic control policies with the conscious intent of forestalling union- 
wation (1979, р 21) Either way, we would expect legalization to be 
most rapid among nonunionized organizations 

We use the term “neoinstitutional theory” to distinguish our approach 
from those we have just reviewed Where closed-system rationalists view 
legalization as arising primarily from within organizations, we argue that 
it ıs drawn from the environment Where transaction-cost and labor- 
segmentation models attend to the task environment, we are concerned 
more with the environment’s institutional aspects The argument of neo- 
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institutional theory 1s that formal organizational structure 1S, 1n varying 
degrees, a symbolic phenomenon, designed to demonstrate appropriate- 
ness and rationality rather than to achieve efficiency (Meyer and Scott 
1983, DiMaggio and Powell 1983) In particular, the introduction of due- 
process governance mechanisms dramatizes a commitment to equity and 
Justice, independently of how those mechanisms actually function 

In more formal theoretical terms, we see two distinct, but interactive, 
processes driving legalization in the workplace First, we draw on Dı- 
Maggio and Powell’s (1983) argument that the state exerts “coercive” 
pressure on organizations to adapt their structures to institutionalized 
norms There 15 now abundant evidence that the American state has had 
a powerful influence on employment-relations policy (Baron, Dobbin, 
and Jennings 1986, Baron, Jennings, and Dobbin 1988, Dobbin 1992) 
Our analysis will focus on federal equal employment opportunity and 
affirmative action (EEO/AA) policy, as well as on key court decisions at 
the state level, as salient parts of the institutional environment But 
legalization has not been a direct result of government mandates, and 
we are careful not to overestimate the state's coercive influence ın this 
area The federal government declared its intent to eliminate employment 
discrimination in Title VII of the 1964 Civil Rights Act and in Executive 
Order (EO) 11246 (1ssued ın 1965), which required government contrac- 
tors to take “affirmative action” to assure the employment of minorities 
But as Edelman (1992, pp 1536—41) has argued ın detail, the coercive 
power of these policies has been weakened by their ambiguity concerning 
standards of compliance, their emphasis on procedural remedies rather 
than substantive outcomes, and their lack of effective enforcement mech- 
anisms The law has confronted employers with broad imperatives for 
fairness but has raised uncertainty about the legal consequences of em- 
ployers’ actions The procedural interpretation of EEO/AA mandates by 
courts and administrative agencies has given employers the initiative to 
develop their own compliance strategies and rewarded them for gestures 
of compliance made in good faith 

We argue that, ın recent decades, due-process governance mechanisms 
have become institutionalized as partial solutions to problems of legal 
uncertainty raised by governmental antidiscrimmation initiatives Some 
impetus for this argument comes from Edelman’s (1990) finding that 
adoption of grievance procedures among California employers acceler- 
ated after the passage of the 1964 act Here we offer a more detailed 
specification of variation in federal pressure over time Our reading of 
the policy literature and of our own data suggests that it 1s unlikely that 
the Civil Rights Act by itself mfluenced rates of legalization, thus 1964 
may not be the appropriate take-off point Aside from its mherent ambi- 
guity, Title VII was impossible to implement on a broad scale because 
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it required individual workers to file suit before enforcement actions 
could be undertaken (Lempert and Sanders 1986, pp 378—79, Edelman 
1992, рр 1539—40) Executive Order 11246, issued the following year, 
had somewhat stronger enforcement mechanisms, but enforcement was 
*virtually nonexistent" for some time (Edelman 1992, р 1541) By 1972, 
however, actions by all three branches of government had increased the 
potential for enforcing Title VII and EO 11246 In 1970, the Office of 
Federal Contract Compliance, the agency charged with enforcing EO 
11246, issued Order 4, which required federal contractors to file work- 
force statistics and affirmative-action plans In 1971, the Supreme Court 
ruled in Griggs v Duke Power Company that no intent to discriminate 
had to be shown 1n suits against employers until Title VII, this position 
was reiterated in Albemarle Paper Co v Moody, decided ın 1975 In 
1972, Congress amended Title VII to give the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission (EEOC) authority to initiate suits against employers 
in federal court Significantly, many policies ın this period markedly 
broadened the government’s commitment to eliminate sex discrimination 
(Edwards 1973, Hellam 1973) Revised Order 4, issued ın 1971, required 
government contractors to include women as well as racial minorities 1n 
their affirmative action plans The Educational Amendments of 1972 
altered the Equal Pay Act of 1963 to outlaw wage discrimination based 
on sex and added Title IX, prohibiting gender discrimination in educa- 
tion, to the Civil Rights Act These actions increased the breadth and 
strength of the federal EEO/AA mandate but did not reduce its dif- 
fuseness or ambiguity The enforcement climate changed again 1n 1980, 
the year Ronald Reagan was elected president, ushering 1n a period of 
probusiness, anti—civil nghts enforcement policy (Days 1984, pp 313— 
19) Thus it seems likely that pressure for adoption declined from 1980 
at least through 1985, which marks the end of our observations 

Our second line of argument concerns the specific mechanisms by 
which due-process governance has been institutionalized as a legitimate 
response to the uncertainty of employment-relations law Here we argue, 
again following DiMaggio and Powell, that “normative” pressures for 
legalization are exerted through the boundary-spanning activities of per- 
sonnel management professionals The general role of such professionals 
in diffusing models of governance has been noted for some time (ер, 
Vollmer and McGillivray 1960, Selznick 1969, p 91) More recently Edel- 
man, Abraham, and Erlanger (1992) have documented the prominent 
role played by personnel experts and labor attorneys ın constructing mod- 
els of compliance with legal mandates The putative role of such profes- 
sionals ıs to package and transmit objective information to the employer 
about the labor market, including 115 legal aspects But Edelman and 
her colleagues show that these professionals actively interpret legal doc- 
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trine—typically overstating the legal threat to employers—and dissem1- 
nate recipes for compliance as a means for enhancing their prestige, 
autonomy, and authonty within organizations 

Our review of the practitioner literature shows that personnel experts 
have prescribed due-process governance as part of their EEO/AA compli- 
ance strategies These experts offer three arguments that are noteworthy 
First, 1n articles, they consistently emphasize the complexity and ambigu- 
ity of EEO/AA law Some writers attribute this ambiguity to a perceived 
contradiction between nondiscrimination (as mandated п Title VID and 
affirmative action (e g , Marino 1980), and others attribute ıt to confusing 
compliance requirements across different enforcement agencies and levels 
of government (e g , Higgins 1976) Second, they argue ın the literature 
that executives’ uncertainty about compliance standards created a per- 
ceived need to upgrade the personnel function within their organizations 
(e g , Froehlich and Hawver 1974, Giblin and Ornati 1974, Garris and 
Black 1974) We cannot say whether personnel departments, in fact, 
became more powerful, our point here 1s that personnel experts sought 
to use the threat of EEO/AA sanctions to increase their own prestige 
Third, and most important for our argument, in the professional litera- 
ture procedural fairness 1s emphasized as an important element 1n an 
effective compliance strategy For Gery (197 7, p 203), compliance- 
oriented personnel reforms must include “establishment of a grievance 
system to assure that all employees have an opportumty to resolve 
complaints without having to appeal to external organizations such 
as the EEOC " Youngblood and Tidwell (1981, p 32)argue that, to 
protect themselves from claims of unjust discharge under Title VII or 
other legal mandates, *enlightened personnel management typically em- 
braces a formal grievance procedure as a means to ensure fair and consis- 
tent treatment of all employees " On the basis of data from a poll of 
federal affirmative-action compliance officers, Marino (1980, р 32) rec- 
ommends that employers *estabhsh a formal EEO complaint procedure 
within the facility" in order to demonstrate good faith and sensitivity to 
the problem of discrimination. The importance or due-process gover- 
nance may have increased as the problems of sexual discrimination, and 
more specifically sexual harassment, became more salient ın the 1970s 
(Linenberger and Keaveny 1981) 

The neomstitutional model thus emphasizes the joint effects of state- 
induced uncertainty and expert prescriptions for governance We offer 
three empirical arguments that will serve as tests First, 1t seems likely 
that the pace of legalization has been influenced by the apparent rise 
and decline of government pressure for EEO/AA enforcement Second, 
following several earlier studies (Dobbin et al 1988, Edelman 1990, 1992, 
Dobbin et al 1993), we suspect that an organization’s proxumity to the 
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public sphere 1s an important determinant of its perceived vulnerability 
to antidiscriminatory norms and hence its receptivity to legalistic models 
of governance Third, we test whether these models of governance are 
adopted more readily by organizations that are directly linked to the 
personnel professions 

Our analysis builds on, and seeks to extend, two earlier studies of 
workplace legalization, both from a neoinstitutionalist perspective Dob- 
bin et al (1988) used a convenience sample of 52 California employers 
to analyze two outcomes the number of different grievance procedures 
1n place in each organization and grievance-procedure complexity (mea- 
sured as the average number of steps across all grievance mechanisms) 
In cross-sectional analyses, they found that the number of grievance pro- 
cedures increased with organizational size and employees unionization, 
complexity was associated only with size It 1s interesting that this study 
found no difference between public and private employers on either out- 
come Edelman’s (1990) study used the same data but reported more 
sensitive dynamic analyses of the adoption of grievance procedures for 
nonunion employees Edelman found that nonunion gnevance proce- 
dures diffused more rapidly among large organizations, organizations 
with formalized personnel offices, and organizations that were closer to 
the public sphere, time-period tests showed an acceleration in adoption 
rates after 1964 This study goes beyond these early efforts in two ways 
First, our empirical base 1s broader and more trustworthy instead of 
using a small convenience sample, we draw on a relatively large sample 
of employers that 1s systematically stratified across several industrial sec- 
tors and regional legal environments The second advance concerns the 
theoretical implications of our analysis These studies have successfully 
established the plausibility of an institutional account of legalization but 
have not tested 1t against competing arguments This study offers a more 
detailed institutional model and contrasts 1t empirically with dominant 
rationalist explanations focusing on the effects of organizational structure 
and labor-market conditions 


SAMPLE, DATA, AND ESTIMATION 


The primary data for this study are drawn from a survey of 279 establish- 
ments The sample includes public and private employers ın the states 
of New Jersey, California, and Virginia We stratified our sample by 
states to make our data collection more efficient and, on the basis of our 
reading of statutes, court decisions, and literature on employment rela- 
tions law (eg , Curtis, Simmons, and Armstrong 1981, Jensen 1988, 
Maltby 1990, р 53, Hawkins 1988, р 525), chose these states ın order 
to assure variability ın legal climates California ıs the most progressive 
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state in our sample because of 115 unique combination of legislative and 
judicial activism Like many other states, California has essentially ex- 
tended federal equal employment opportunity guarantees to employees 
not covered by federal legislation, and California courts have been the 
most aggressive in the nation (with the possible exception of those in 
Michigan) ın protecting employees from wrongful discharge New Jer- 
sey's employment statutes are similar to California's, but the judiciary 
there has not been aggressively pro-employee, and Virginia ıs а right-to- 
work state with low levels of both legislative and judicial support for 
equal employment opportunity and employee rights Thus we expected 
that Califorma employers would be most responsive to due-process pres- 
sures and those ın Virginia the least responsive, with New Jersey employ- 
ers 1n the middle 

Within states, we chose a stratified random sample of establishments 
from 13 sectors of the economy Private firms were sampled randomly 
within states, using the Dun and Bradstreet М Шоп Dollar Directory 
(1985), from the following 1ndustries publishing, chemicals, machinery, 
electrical manufacturing, transportation, retail trade, and banking Hos- 
pitals were sampled from the directory of the American Hospital Associa- 
tion (1983) Nonprofit firms were chosen from the Encycloped:a of Associ- 
айоп (1985) Official and commercial telephone directories were used to 
sample pubhc agencies at the federal, state, county, and municipal levels 
within each state? For most of the private firms, an estimate of the 
current number of employees was available from directories, and we 
excluded estabhshments with fewer than 50 employees Size data were 
not available ın advance for public agencies, we either queried the agen- 
cies by telephone or discarded responses from establishments that were 
too small 

Information was obtained through a mail questionnaire, which was 
typically filled out by a personnel director The questionnaire asked a 
number of questions about organizational structure, demographics, em- 
ployment-relations policies, and links to other organizations over the pe- 
поа 1955—85 On the basis of face-to-face interviews conducted in our 
pilot study, we are fairly confident of the information available from this 
source We contacted a total of 620 organizations, and 386 questionnaires 
were returned Of these, 86 were unusable because the organizations 
never met our minimum size criterion, which left a total of 300 valid 
responses Our response rate of 48% compares favorably with those in 
other organizational studies Blau et al (1976) report a rate of 36%, 


? Aldrich et al (1988) offer thoughtful insights on the limitations of such sources as a 
basis for sampling organizations They conclude in particular that these sources are 
likely to underrepresent newer forms of organizations 
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Lincoln and Kalleberg (1985) report a rate of 3576, and Edelman's (1992) 
recent Gallup-conducted survey achieved 5496 (for a detailed discussion 
of the difficulties associated with sampling organizations, see Aldrich et 
al [1988] and Kalleberg et al [1990]) 

It 1s important to mention a limitation ın our sample that might affect 
the interpretation of our results Since we sampled only organizations 
that were alive in 1985, we have no information about those that merged 
or were dissolved before that date If the adoption of disciplinary hearings 
or grievance procedures 15 related to organizational mortality, this omis- 
sion creates selection bias We think this is unlikely because these are 
relatively small and peripheral changes 1n organizational structure, and 
they imply no alteration of core technologies, functions, or markets that 
would directly affect viability We cannot prove this argument, however, 
without data on no longer existing organizations, which are practically 
unobtainable 

Three of the 1tems on our questionnaire provide outcome variables for 
our analysis We asked employers when, 1f ever, they first (1) initiated 
disciplinary hearings for employees, (2) initiated formal grievance proce- 
dures for nonunion, exempt (salaried) employees, and (3) initiated formal 
grievance procedures for nonunion, nonexempt (hourly) employees We 
also asked when, if ever, they d2scontznued each of the above procedures, 
as it turns out, none of the employers in our sample ever revoked these, 
once they were put into place * Our pilot interviews convinced us that 
all of the terms used ın the questionnaire, while perhaps too technical 
for a lay respondent, would be immediately recognized by any executive 
who was routinely 1nvolved 1n personnel matters Special problems were 
raised by our queries about grievance procedures We focused on mecha- 
nisms that had some minimal level of procedural formality, but because 
of the wide range of variation across firms, 1t was impractical to ask for 
detailed information over time on the structure of grievance mecha- 
nisms * Use of the word “formal” ın the questionnaire items insured, at 


3 This observation may raise questions about our reliance on organizational memory, 
since 1t suggests that respondents may have forgotten the existence of any policies not 
п force at the time of the survey We, on the contrary, regard it as a valid finding, 
since respondents often reported the discontinuation of policies and practices—such 
as time-and-motion studies, time clocks, dress codes, suggestion boxes, and annual 
bonuses—that are characteristic of more traditional management regimes 

+ Grievance procedures vary, e g , in the number of steps involved, whether the first 
step 15 to report the grievance to an immediate superior or to an off-line official, 
whether—and at what point—the employee 1s entitled to representation, whether his 
or her representative may be another employee or an outside attorney, and whether 
the last step involves outside arbitration See, e g , Dobbin et al (1988), Ewing (1989), 
McCabe (1988) 
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a minimum, that respondents would identify wretten policies We also 
sought to assure that respondents did not report so-called open-door 
grievance policies as formal grievance procedures Under these policies, 
employees are told simply to take their complaints to a supervisor While 
employers often speak of these as grievance procedures and, ın some 
cases, they are written into employee handbooks, they involve no struc- 
tural changes and grant no rights to employees To encourage fine distinc- 
tions, we included a question on open-door policies in sequence with the 
questions on grievance procedures 

We sought also to capture changes ın covariates over the history of 
each organization Thus we asked about the timing of a wide range of 
possible structural changes, such as the creation or dissolution of person- 
nel offices For continuous variables, such as the number of employees, 
we asked for estimates from 1955, 1965, 1975, and 1985 After coding, 
these data were transformed into annual observations, yielding a data 
set with an N of 6,701 organization/year spells For qualitative indicators 
of organizational structure, 1t was straightforward to recode responses 
into time-varying categorical variables Annual values of continuous 
variables were estimated using linear interpolations between reported 
decennial figures $ We are convinced that this method yielded estimates 
that are as detailed as organizational memory would permit, our interpo- 
lation strategy 1s obviously imprecise, but unbiased We supplemented 
this organization-level dataset with additional industry-level data pub- 
lished by the Bureau of the Census (U S Department of Commerce 1986) 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics (U S Department of Labor 1975—87) 
Wherever they were available 1n these sources, we gathered separate sets 
of industry-level data for each state The data to be used here include 
annual indicators of wages paid to employees (by industry) and labor- 
force characteristics (by industry and state) 

We use these data to analyze the adoption of due-process governance 
mechanisms within an event-history framework (Tuma 1979) Thus we 
focus not on the exzstence of disciplinary hearings and grievance proce- 
dures, but on their adoption within a given spell The adoption of each 
legalization measure 1s an event, and the dependent variables are the 


5 For our data on organizational size, we took special steps to capture variation that 
was not linear across decades Respondents were asked whether there had been any 
large changes in the number of employees, if so, how many and in what years (respon- 
dents could indicate as many as four such shifts, none reported more than two) These 
shifts were worked into our interpolations by assuming linear change on either side 
of a reported rise or drop 
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rates of adoption, which may vary both across organizations and over 
time Adoption rates cannot be observed directly, but we can get a sense 
of the temporal path of the adoption process by examining hazard plots 
Figures 1—3 show plots of integrated hazard functions for the adoption 
of disciplinary hearings and grievance procedures for nonunion, exempt 
and nonexempt employees These figures show a fairly common pattern 
According to our data, 1n 1955, 13% of employers had created disciplin- 
ary hearings, but only 4% had created grievance procedures for non- 
union, exempt employees, and 5% had created grievance procedures for 
nonunion, nonexempt employees By 1985, the figures were 51%, 4996, 
and 4796, respectively Closer examination of these figures suggests that 
adoption rates may have accelerated in the early 1970s and perhaps 
slowed a bit after 1980 For now, we treat the adoption process as time- 
invariant, and specify а conventional log-linear model 


log r = $x (1) 


In this equation, v 1s the rate of adoption, x 1s a vector of variables, and 
Ф is a vector of coefficients Later we will offer specific hypotheses about 
time-period effects and offer a simple extension of this model 





1955 1960 1965 1970 1975 1980 1985 1990 


Year 


Fic 1 —Integrated hazard function adoption of disciplinary hearings, 1955— 
85 (with 9596 confidence intervals) 
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Fic 2 —Integrated hazard function adoption of grievance procedures for 
nonunion exempt employees, 1955—85 (with 9596 confidence intervals) 
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Fic 3 —Integrated hazard function adoption of grievance procedures for 
nonunion nonexempt employees, 1955—85 (with 9596 confidence intervals) 
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EMPIRICAL ANALYSIS 


Hypotheses and Indicators 


We present hypotheses that correspond to the theoretical approaches dis- 
cussed earlier, focusing first on the internal bureaucratic structure of the 
organizations, second, on the task environment, conceptualized here ın 
terms of labor market structure, and third, on the institutional envi- 
ronment 

Indicators of internal structure include organizational size, age, and 
the development of internal labor markets (ILMs) Size 1s measured as 
the (log) number of employees, we expect positive effects on adoption 
rates Age, measured in (log) years since founding, yields contrary 
hypotheses, while Selzmck (1969) would predict that older (hence more 
bureaucratized and institutionalized) organizations would generate more 
formal procedures, Stinchcombe (1965) would expect structural innova- 
tions to appear mainly among new (hence less institutionalized and more 
flexible) organizations Existence of ILMs serves as an indicator of bu- 
reaucratic control mechanisms already in place It is measured using an 
index, ranging 1n value from zero to eight, that shows whether, 1n any 
given year, the employer used written job descriptions, tests for employ- 
ment, promotion tests, salary classifications, performance evaluations, 
job ladders, centralized hiring, or centralized promotion and discharge 

We use three measures of labor market structure to test the effects of 
the task environment First, we use a binary variable coded “1” for 
unionized employers and “0” for nonunionized employers to examine 
the role of unions as labor market mediators According to Williamson 
(1985) and Stinchcombe (1965), adoption of grievance procedures for non- 
union employees 1s hkely to be more rapid among organizations without 
union contracts, disciplinary hearings may potentially appear as a vesult 
of unionization Second, an industry-level measure of average annual 
wages per employee provides a direct indicator of the cost of labor, indi- 
rectly, 1t represents the potential for hugh turnover and dependence on 
firm-specific skills Arguments from transaction-cost and segmentation 
theories would predict higher rates of legalization 1n industries with high 
average wages Third, we use the percentage of female workers, mea- 
sured within 1ndustries by state, as an indicator of peripheral labor mar- 
kets As segmentation theorists might expect, our early tests showed that 
percentage female, percentage black, and percentage older than 65 years 
are all highly intercorrelated, percentage female was most strongly associ- 
ated with legalization, however, and 1s used here as a proxy for peripher- 
alization generally The hypothesis 1s that industries with higher percent- 
ages of female workers are more resistant to legalization Two final 
comments about measurement first, the wage measure has been con- 
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verted to constant dollars (in units of $1,000) Second, both industry-level 
variables, when coded as annual figures, showed secular increases across 
all industries during the 30 years covered by the study We have de- 
trended the data by calculating annual changes in each 

Our model of the institutional environment suggests that legalization 
1s the emergent result of two interactive processes diffuse coercive pres- 
sure for fair governance emanating from the state and the promotion of 
normative models of compliance by professional employment-relations 
specialists We argue, first, that organizations’ proximity to the public 
sphere influences their vulnerability to pressures for legalization One 
hypothesis 15 that public agencies are more inclined to legalization than 
private firms This simple dichotomy may appear tautological, suggesting 
only that government obeyed its own mandate, but we think the story 
is more complicated We agree with Edelman (1992) that pressure for 
legalization has emanated primarily from the federal government and, 
more specifically, from particular agencies at the federal level But the 
American state 1s remarkably fragmented and disarticulated (Skowronek 
1982, Hamilton and Sutton 1989) The EEO/AA law 1s no more transpar- 
ent to government agencies than it 1s to private firms, public and private 
employers alike have been forced to construct strategies of compliance 
Our model suggests that public agencies were m a privileged position to 
develop persuasive compliance strategies but that their compliance was 
by no means automatic É 

We supplement this argument with two hypotheses about the state's 
influence on organizations 1n the private sector Private firms that con- 
tract with the federal government are dependent on the state financially 
and fall under federal affirmative action reporting requirements, thus we 
expect them to be more prone to legalization than other firms Nonprofit 
associations are considerably closer to the public sphere than for-profit 
firms because of their special legal status and public-purpose charters 
Because they occupy a sectoral space *between states and markets" 
(Wuthnow 1991, see also DiMaggio 1986), they are also probably more 
exposed to institutionalizing pressures emanating from the state and thus 
more likely to adopt due-process governance 


$ If this were not the case we would expect legalization to diffuse downward, from 
the federal government to state and local agencies In parallel analyses we tested for 
such differences, results showed no systematic patterns—if anything, local govern- 
ment agencies were most receptive to legalization—and models were not improved 
by this more complicated specification As we would expect, legalization moved across 
levels of government at about the same pace (tables are available from the first author) 
Note also that, m these data, nonprofit associations were coded as private firms, and 
hospitals were coded as public or private depending on ownership status as reported 
by the American Hospital Association (1983) 
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We approach the state’s role in another way by examining interstate 
differences 1п adoption rates Early tests of interstate effects showed, as 
we expected, that legalization was most rapid in California, where courts 
have been most critical of the traditional employment-at-will doctrine, 
followed by New Jersey and Virginia But by far the greatest vanation 
15 between California and the other two states, here we focus on Califor- 
nia as a uniquely uncertain and often hostile legal environment for em- 
ployers and hypothesize that employers there had higher rates of adop- 
tion Location in the public sector, federal contractor status, nonprofit 
status, and location in California are all measured using binary (0,1) 
variables 

We offer two hypotheses concerning the influence of employment- 
relations professionals It 1s likely that organizations that have formal 
personnel offices and those that retain outside labor attorneys have been 
more likely than others to incorporate legalistic models of governance 
The presence of personnel offices and linkages to labor attorneys are both 
indicated by binary (0,1) variables 

The last mstitutional hypotheses are concerned with temporal changes 
in federal EEO/AA policy We have argued that federal pressure 1п- 
creased after 1972 and declined after 1980 To test this argument, we 
estimated time-period models specified in the following way 


log r, = Фх + Ө, (2) 


Here the subscript p refers to one of three periods (1955—72, 1973—79, 
or 1980-85) We hypothesize that the rate of adoption for disciplinary 
hearings and both types of grievance procedures was higher in the middle 
period than before or after—to state 1ї more formally, we hypothesize 
that Ө, < ©, > Ө, 

In what follows, we use identical modeling strategies to report results 
on the three legalization measures In each case, the first step in the 
analysis 1s to test rationalist arguments concerning internal structure and 
labor market conditions In the second step, we add the measured covari- 
ates from the institutionalist model Both of these models address popula- 
tion heterogeneity only, as specified in equation (1) The third step 1s to 
include time-dependence terms that track salient changes in the legal 
environment, these models are specified in the form of equation (2) This 
three-step modeling procedure allows us both to assess the relative contri- 
bution of institutionalist arguments and to observe shifts in specific coef- 
ficients as we add terms to the equation We use only those spells for 
which there are no missing data on any of the variables of interest (about 
8895 of the total sample) Means, standard deviations, and zero-order 
correlations for all independent variables are reported 1n appendix tables 
A1 and A2 for both the total and reduced samples Those figures show 
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TABLE 1 


MAXIMUM-LIKELIHOOD ESTIMATES OF THE EFFECTS OF SELECTED VARIABLES ON THE 
ADOPTION OF DISCIPLINARY HEARINGS 


TM ———————M———————————————À 





Море 1 MODEL 2 MODEL 3 
VARIABLE Coefficient SE Coefficient SE  Coefficent SE 
N employees (log) 163* 075 081 075 100 077 
Age 1n years (log) 004 096 — 044 091 — 032 091 
ILM index 131** 054 036 056 006 057 
Union contract 691** 277 677** 301 625* 307 
Annual change, average wages — 262 241 — 370* 240 344 293 
Annual change, percentage female — 241 317 — 014 284 — 115 307 
Public sector 152*** 290 1 64*** 279 
Federal contractor 377 272 313 274 
Nonprofit association 546 331 704* 336 
California 328 226 404* 228 
Personnel office 335 269 312 269 
Labor attorney on retainer 228 277 164 281 
Time-independent constant —490*** 475 —5 11*** 484 —5 70*** 534 
Period effect, 1973—79 123*** 319 
Period effect, 1980—85 360 365 
x? 23 64*** 55 84*** 70 27*** 


eee 
NOTE —N = 4,258 spells, 88 transitions, ın model 3, the constant for 1955—72 1s constrained to equal 
zero 
*P« 05 
** P< 01 
*** Р < 001 


that the pattern of variation in the original sample 15 closely preserved 
after spells with missing data have been deleted 


Results 


Table 1 shows results from models predicting the adoption of disciplinary 
hearmgs Coefficients 1n model 1 lend initial support to three hypotheses 
offered by rationalist theory As predicted, larger organizations adopted 
disciplinary hearings at a significantly higher rate, as did those with 
well-developed ILMs and those with union contracts ^ Coefficients for 
age, wage growth, and the percentage female in the industrial labor force 
are not significant Note that the direction of the wage-growth effect 1s 
negative, suggesting that, on average, legalization was more rapid in 


? Most of our hypotheses аге directional, for these we use one-tailed z-tests to assess 
significance The exceptions are hypotheses regarding age and unionization (in the 
case of disciplinary hearings), to which we apply two-tailed tests 
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cheaper labor markets—the very opposite of what transaction-cost theory 
would predict 

Model 2 shows that the inclusion of institutional covariates improves 
the fit of the model significantly (P < 001), despite the fact that only 
one coefficient—that for public agencies—ás significant As predicted, 
employers 1n the public sector were clearly and significantly more rapid 
adopters While the coefficients for the other institutionalist variables 
are in the expected direction, only that for nonprofit associations even 
approaches significance There are also interesting changes 1n coefficients 
associated with the rationalist variables The wage coefficient grows 
about 40%, but remains insignificant and unexpectedly negative More 
interesting, the coefficients for size and ILMs drop effectively to zero 
when we control for institutional effects In trying to make sense of this 
shift, we initially suspected that size and complexity of ILMs are related 
to the establishment of personnel offices ın ways that might obscure their 
individual effects on legalization There are no methods for measuring 
such indirect effects within an event-history framework (Yamaguchi 
1991), as an exploratory test we estimated an equation simular to that in 
model 2 but omitting the personnel variable In these results the ILM 
coefficient 1s unchanged, suggesting that the effects of ILMs and person- 
nel offices are independent, the size coefficient increases by about 40%, 
but does not approach its magnitude ın model 1 We conclude that size 
15 partially important because ıt increases the hkelihood of having a per- 
sonnel office The growth of ILMs seems unrelated either to personnel 
offices or disciplinary hearings ? 

Time-period effects are included ın model 3 We treat the period 1955— 
72 as the reference category, its coefficient 1s constrained to equal zero, 
and we omit it from the table The period coefficient for 1973—79 1s 
positive and significant, indicating that baseline adoption rates (net of 
measured covariates) went up sharply between periods The period coef- 
ficient for 1980—85 1s essentially zero, indicating that, on average, adop- 
tion rates in that period dropped back to pre-1972 levels This supports 
the argument that the more activist posture of EEO/AA law after 1972 


8 On a related point, one reviewer has questioned our use of an ILM scale as a 
predictor on grounds that due-process governance 1s, in fact, an extension of internal 
labor markets—thus, perhaps, producing a spurious association that might obscure 
important causal effects Indeed we suspect that both ILMs and grievance procedures 
are responses to change 1n EEO/AA law, but we are also convinced that executives 
recognize them as clearly different kinds of compliance strategies (see, e g , Marino 
1980) As a check on our assumptions we tested a full set of models that omitted the 
ILM variable and compared them to the ones in tables 1—3 Results were substantively 
identical, thus ruling out a suppressor effect Tables showing supplementary tests of 
the personnel and ILM variables are available from the first author 
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encouraged legalization and that, in the more conservative political ch- 
mate after 1980, adoption rates declined Controlling for time dependence 
in model 3 also changes some of the observed effects of substantive vari- 
ables First, the union coefficient drops a bit in magnitude, but remains 
significant Second, the positive coefficients for nonprofit associations and 
location 1n Cahfornia grow sharply larger (29% and 23%, respectively) 
and become significant. Third, the negative sign on the wage coefficient 
disappears This ıs not а substantively important point since the coeffi- 
cient in model 3 1s still insignificant, but ıt enhances our confidence in 
the realism of these models The initial result was surely an artifact of 
time dependence across all industries ın our data, inflation caused real 
wages to fall through most of the 1970s, precisely the time when disciphn- 
ary hearmgs diffused most rapidly, 1n models lacking time-period terms, 
the coincidence of rapid diffusion and inflation appeared as a negative 
effect of wages 

Models predicting the adoption of grievance procedures for nonunion, 
exempt employees appear in table 2 Four of the six coefficients for ratio- 
nalist variables, shown ın model 1, are significant Larger organizations 
and those with more complex ILMs appear as more rapid adopters Con- 
trary to the findings for disciplinary hearings, unionized employers were 
significantly less receptive to grievance procedures of this sort Again we 
observe an apparent negative effect of wage growth The variables for 
age and percentage female show no effects Tests of the mstitutional 
environment, displayed 1n model 2, show powerful effects of state action, 
location 1n the public sector, nonprofit status, and location 1n California 
all show anticipated positive (and significant) effects, but the effect of 
federal contracting appears to be zero Influence of the personnel profes- 
sions 1s strongly supported by coefficients showing that organizations 
with personnel offices and those that retained labor attorneys were sig- 
nificantly more rapid adopters In model 2 the ILM coefficient 1s cut by 
nearly half, and the effect of size drops away entirely As before, our 
supplementary tests show that part of the shift in the size effect (about 
25%) 1s due to inclusion of the personnel office variable Likelihood-ratio 
tests show that institutional effects contribute significantly to the model 

Addition of period effects in model 3 changes the picture in interesting 
ways The ILM effect drops out, and the wage effect again becomes 
positive, but insignificant Other effects are consistent with model 2, 
indeed the coefficients for unionization, location ın the public sector, 
and nonprofit associations grow markedly stronger The period effects 
themselves are a bit different from those in table 1 Both period coeffi- 
cients are significant and positive, and, while the second coefficient shows 
that adoption rates decelerated about 20% after 1980, the difference does 
not appear to be statistically significant (using 9596 confidence intervals, 
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TABLE 2 


MAXIMUM-LIKELIHOOD ESTIMATES OF THE EFFECTS OF SELECTED VARIABLES ON THE 
ADOPTION OF GRIEVANCE PROCEDURES FOR NONUNION, EXEMPT EMPLOYEES 








MODEL 1 MODEL 2 MODEL 3 
VARIABLE Coefficient SE Coefficient SE Coefficient SE 
зе мны ig шүү темы. суши о a tnl UD NUMEN 
N employees (log) 230*** 074 100 075 129 079 
Age 1n years (log) — 112 090 — 121 094 — 110 093 
ILM index 230*** 049 122* 056 057 058 
Union contract —104** 362 —126*** 379 —148*** 385 
Annual change, average wages — 576** 220 — 617** 227 215 277 
Annual change, percentage female 097 306 — 027 301 -— 138 321 
Public sector 558* 296 100*** 310 
Federal contractor — 086 256 — 153 258 
Nonprofit association 850** 292  119*** 303 
California 552** 213 672*** 216 
Personnel office 481* 255 428* 254 
Labor attorney on retainer 843*** 246 847*** 245 
Time-independent constant —493*** 446 —4 90*** 451 —5 86*** 512 
Period effect, 1973-79 1 56*** 318 
Period effect, 1980-85 1 25*** 330 
x? 56 24*** 90 84*** 117 89*** 


„————————————--—————— 


NOTE —N = 4,644 spells, 97 transitions, 1n model 3, the constant for 1955—72 1s constrained to equal 
zero 
* P« 05 
** P< 01 
*** р < 001 


the two estimates overlap) Thus the model gives additional support to 
the hypothesis that changes in EEO/AA law accelerated the pace of 
legalization, but support for the “Reagan effect” ın this case 15 weaker 

The last set of models, showing effects on adoption rates of grievance 
procedures for nonunion hourly employees, 1s displayed in table 3 In 
model 1, size and ILM complexity appear to significantly encourage legal- 
ization, nonunionized organizations were significantly more rapid adopt- 
ers than those with union contracts Again wage increases show a count- 
erhypothetical negative effect, and neither age nor percentage female 
shows any effect at all In model 2, several of the institutional variables 
show significant effects Nonprofit associations and California employers 
had significantly higher rates of adoption, but coefficients for location in 
the public sector and federal contracting are insignificant Formation of 
a personnel office and retaining a labor attorney both accelerated adop- 
tion rates to a significant degree In this intermediate specification, the 
ILM and unionization coefficients retain their significance, but the effect 
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TABLE 3 


MaAXIMUM-LIKELIHOOD ESTIMATES OF THE EFFECTS OF SELECTED VARIABLES ON THE 
ADOPTION ОЕ GRIEVANCE PROCEDURES FOR NONUNION, NONEXEMPT EMPLOYEES 


eee 
T M— MH ———M— MM 


MODEL 1 MODEL 2 MODEL 3 
VARIABLE Coefficient SE Coefficient SE Coefficient SE 
о I eS шол Le uy dA э Ner Myr i AH ur dee P a a ee а. 
N employees (log) 226** 074 038 078 065 082 
Age ın years (log) — 061 097 — 018 102 — 007 102 
ILM index 231*** 050 141** 058 065 060 
Union contract —101** 365 —136*** 380 —170*** 392 
Annual change, average wages — 622** 220 — 579** 233 348 281 
Annual change, percentage female — 008 304 063 311 — 090 339 
Public sector 232 324 685* 340 
Federal contractor 112 256 067 258 
Nonprofit association 131*** 277 1 79*** 298 
California 416* 223 555** 226 
Personnel office 738** 266 748** 266 
Labor attorney on retamer 847*** 250 778*** 25] 
Time-independent constant —5 19*** 45] —5 25*** 493 —6 3]*** 555 
Period effect, 1973—79 176*** 324 
Period effect, 1980—85 129*** 35] 
х? 52 80*** 95 76*** 127 24*** 





NoTE —N = 4,683 spells, 91 transitions, 1n model 3, the constant for 1955—72 15 constrained to equal 
zero 
*P« 05 
** P< 01 
*** р < 001 


of size drops to zero, controlling for the effect of personnel offices alone 
accounts for most of this shift (about 6896) 

Period effects operate like those in table 2 both coefficients are signifi- 
cant, and a likelihood-ratio test shows that model 3 fits the data signifi- 
cantly better than model 2 Again, adoption accelerated most rapidly 
from 1973 to 1979, adoption rates during this period were significantly 
higher than before, but the decelerative trend after 1980 1s not statistically 
significant Coefficients for substantive variables are only slightly 
changed As ın table 2, the ILM effect drops effectively to zero The 
public-sector variable nearly triples in magnitude and becomes signifi- 
cant Other institutional variables—once again with the exception of 
federal contracting—retain their positive effects m a fully specified 
model 

In summary, the most emphatic result of the analysis 15 that, for all 
outcomes, state pressure—indicated by public and nonprofit status, loca- 
tion 1n California, and period-specific policy shifts—appears strongly as- 
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sociated with the pace of legalization Results also show differences across 
the three outcomes, mainly having to do with the mechanisms through 
which fuzzy government positions were translated into formal gover- 
nance policies Disciplinary hearings are associated with unionization but 
not with links to the human relations professions Our reading suggests 
that disciplinary hearings have long been a standard feature of collective- 
bargaming agreements, we suspect that recent organizing efforts are at 
least partially responsible for their continued diffusion 9 By contrast, both 
types of grievance procedures are positively associated with links to the 
human relations professions and negatively associated with unions We 
have three speculations about why the conservative shift in the 1980s 
shows strong effects on the adoption of disciplinary hearings and weaker 
(perhaps null) effects on both types of grievance procedures First, since 
disciplinary hearings are associated with unionization, the decline in 
adoption rates after 1980 may be a by-product of the Reagan administra- 
tion’s attempts to weaken organized labor Second, our data are nght 
censored the third period spans a relatively short five years, and it 1s 
possible that significant dechnes in adoption rates for both grievance 
procedures would appear if our observations were extended Third, how- 
ever, it 1s also possible that by 1980 the due-process model of governance 
was so well institutionalized 1n the nonunion workplace that 1t continued 
to spread at a rapid rate, independent of declining federal pressure 


DISCUSSION 


Much previous theory, from Selznick’s to that of the modern open- and 
closed-system rationalists, treats workplace legalization as arising mainly 
within oganizations 1n response to internal pressures or demands of the 
task environment We find almost no effects that support these argu- 
ments In fully specified models, workplace size shows no significant 
effects We find some evidence that size has an indirect effect on legaliza- 
tion via its association with personnel offices, but it 1s not an efficient 
cause Umnionization shows mixed and ambiguous effects—disciplinary 
hearings may be by-products of successful organizing efforts, but non- 
union grievance procedures appear most frequently 1n nonunion organi- 
zations, whether as a partial substitute for union governance, a strategy 
for forestalling unions, or both 1s unclear Organizational age, the exis- 


? Unions have had some of their greatest successes recently ın attempts to organize 
employees in the public sector, and we initially interpreted table 1 as suggesting that 
disciplinary hearings have grown mainly from public-sector unionization We tested 
this interpretation by estimating a model that contained an interaction term for union- 
ized public employees The interaction term showed no significant effect, suggesting 
that the effects of sector and unionization are independent 
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tence of ILMs, and the shape of external labor markets are unimportant 
If the invisible hand of rationality 1s driving the process of legalization, 
we find no evidence of it 

What we do find 1s that the adoption of due-process governance has 
been influenced by governmental attention to fairness ın the workplace 
and by the employment-relations professions First, rates of adoption of 
the mechanisms we study are highly time dependent—rates went up with 
expanded legal and political pressure 1n the 1970s and show some signs 
of having leveled off in the 1980s Second, proximity to the state pushes 
adoption rates up public agencies and nonprofit associations were more 
rapid adopters of all three due-process reforms Third, adoption rates 
are higher among California employers, who operate under a legislative 
and judicial regime that has been more assertive of employees’ member- 
ship nghts Fourth, organizations that are structurally linked to the wider 
national environment through the professions (personnel officers and la- 
bor attorneys) are more likely to create both kinds of grievance proce- 
dures examined here 

Federal contracting, one of our more direct indicators of linkage to the 
state, appears entirely unrelated to legalization This underscores our 
earlier point that due-process mechanisms are not a direct result of federal 
regulatory pressure, but rather a symbolic response to diffuse and ambig- 
uously perceived shifts ın the legal environment Here the observed role 
of the human relations professions in the adoption of grievance proce- 
dures becomes theoretically important these findings extend, and tend 
to confirm, arguments by Edelman et al (1992) that personnel profession- 
als and labor attorneys play a crucial role m constructing the legal envi- 
ronment and prescribing governance policies designed to mitigate its 
threat 

We conclude by noting some implications of our findings We can, 
obviously, make no real inferences about the effect of workplace legaliza- 
tion for substantive employee rights Our findings suggest that legaliza- 
tion 1s not aimed inward, toward specific employee demands or organiza- 
tional requirements, but outward at the shifting concerns of regulators 
and courts Thus due-process rules are vulnerable to the logic of loose 
coupling (Weick 1976), and 1t 1s problematic whether substantive justice 
on the shop floor 1s systematically affected by the adoption of formal 
procedures (Gwartney-Gibbs and Lach 1991, 1993) Nonetheless, as 
Edelman observes (1992, p 1541), research on the work force has shown 
significant 1mprovements m the status of minorities and women over the 
past few decades Whether this 1s at all due to more equitable gover- 
nance, or whether governance policies themselves are by-products of 
more fundamental changes in the normative expectations of managers, 
employees, and more general publics, our study can provide no evidence 
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Nor do we want to overestimate the degree to which legality has be- 
come a dominant model of employee relations Our evidence suggests that 
concepts of employee rights, citizenship, and due process have become 
powerful metaphors of governance among organizations 1п some societal 
sectors It 1s tempting to suggest further that legalization may combine 
with other mcorporative programs—for lifetime employment, career- 
development training, and the like—to give rise to a new employment- 
relations regime, one that 15 considerably different from the Weberian 
bureaucratic model Such a strong statement would be premature at 
this point. We are mindful that some organizations—and by no means 
mconsequential ones—are moving m precisely the opposite direction, 
toward part-time work, subcontracting, homework, and out-sourcing to 
foreign labor markets (Pfeffer and Baron 1988) Ironically, these moves 
might also be responses to threats ın the legal environment, albeit re- 
sponses of avoidance rather than engagement Future research should 
explore whether legalistic/inclusive and discretionary/exclusive policies 
form empirically distinct clusters across organizations, and, 1f so, where 
each tends to be most entrenched Much will depend, ıt seems, on the 
assertiveness of the federal government 1n pursumg EEO/AA goals and, 
perhaps, also on institutional processes affecting labor regimes at the 
global level 


APPENDIX 


TABLE A1 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF INDEPENDENT VARIABLES, 
FOR TOTAL AND REDUCED SAMPLES 


TOTAL SAMPLE REDUCED SAMPLE 


VARIABLE N Mean SD N Mean SD 
N employees (log) 6,560 485 161 5,929 482 161 
Age 1n years (log) 6,701 338 118 5,929 331 115 
ILM index 6,701 2 66 243 5,929 257 240 
Union contract 6,515 196 397 5,929 205 404 
Annual change, average wages 6,701 160 458 5,929 166 454 
Annual change, percentage female 6,429 434 389 5,929 440 391 
Public sector 6,701 293 455 5,929 225 418 
Federal contractor 6,701 280 449 5,929 312 463 
Nonprofit association 6,701 102 303 5,929 115 319 
Cahfornia 6,701 355 478 5,929 368 482 
Personnel office 6,599 466 499 5,929 449 498 


Labor attorney on retainer 6,450 256 436 5,929 251 433 
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Early Parental Work, Family Social Capital, 
and Early Childhood Outcomes! 


Toby L Parcel and Elizabeth G Menaghan 
Ohio State University 


This article evaluates the 1mpact of parental working conditions on 
both a cognitive child outcome and a social one among a national 
sample of three- to six-year-old children with employed mothers 
Current maternal working conditions (1 e , a mother’s working con- 
ditions at the time of the study) affect verbal facility, but paternal 
work hours in the early years have significant effects on children’s 
behavior problems Mothers’ current occupational complexity ım- 
teracts with her resources and employment characteristics to influ- 
ence both cognitive and social outcomes The conclusion 1s that 
adequate parental resources contribute to the forms of family social 
capital useful in facilitating positive child outcomes, but that con- 
clusions regarding negative effects of maternal work in the child's 
first year have been overgeneralized 


The relative risks and advantages of maternal employment for children 
have been examined with increasingly elaborate models for studying the 
multiple sources of influence on children such as parental characteristics, 
family configuration, and the larger community and cultural environ- 
ments Evidence has usually suggested that maternal employment has 
minimal positive or negative effects on children (Hoffman 1989), but 
concern persists Coleman (1988, 1990) worries that maternal employ- 
ment outside the home will, by weakening the social capital inherent in 


! Earlier summaries of these findings were presented at a poster session at the 1991 
meetings of the Society for Research in Child Development in April 1991 ın Seattle, 
and at the 1991 spring meetings of the International Sociological Association's Re- 
search Committee 28 (Stratification) in June in Prague The research reported here 
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RO1 HD23467 and R01 HD26047 from the National Institute of Child Health and 
Human Development We thank Stacy Rogers and Laura Geschwender for research 
assistance Address correspondence to Toby L Parcel, Department of Sociology, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio 43210-1353 
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Early Childhood Outcomes 


the parent-child relationship that encourages chidren's identification 
with parental goals and values, hinder children's future socioeconomic 
attamment He also argues that such employment decreases the total 
availability of social capital that inheres ın the relations among neighbors, 
so as to reduce the collective investment 1n promoting children's wel- 
fare Psychologists and policy analysts raise similar and related concerns 
(Belsky 1984, 1988, 1990, Belsky and Eggebeen 1991a, 1991b, Scarr 1991, 
Vandell and Corasaniti 1991, McCartney and Rosenthal 1991, Ferber 
and O'Farrell 1991) 

We argue that the relationship between maternal employment and 
child outcomes involves several 1ssues, each of which needs to be exam- 
ined empirically One unresolved, key issue 1s the timing of the effects 
of maternal employment on child outcomes such as cognitive ability and 
social adjustment Although some psychologists focus particular attention 
on the first year of life as causative for subsequent child outcomes, current 
circumstances in children’s lives are also likely to influence measurable 
child outcomes It 1s unclear which set of influences 1s stronger Also, if 
‘effects from the first year persist several years later, are they maintained 
when current circumstances are also considered? Similarly, are contem- 
poraneous effects maintained when earlier circumstances are controlled? 
Although there are sound theoretical reasons to focus on the first year of 
the child's life as a critical period 1n the socialization process, it 1s not 
obvious that this year 1s more important than the second or third years 
Hence, we investigate alternative operationalizations of what “early” 
influences on children represent 

A second issue concerns the causal agents ın the complex set of pro- 
cesses surrounding maternal employment and child outcomes We review 
arguments suggesting the relevance of several causal constructs, highlight 
the working conditions of both parents which, we hypothesize, affect 
child outcomes, and investigate the role of nonmaternal care Implicit in 
many studies 1s the assumption that, owing to the steep rise 1n women's 
labor force participation over the past 30 years, causal mechanisms af- 
fecting child outcomes involve the employment patterns of the children's 
mothers The influence of paternal employment has been relatively ne- 
glected We therefore evaluate the influence of the working conditions of 
both mother and father on child outcomes because both may influence 
child-rearing values and behaviors We also investigate whether it 1s 
parental working conditions during the first year or years of life or at the 
time of assessment that have the greater impact and examine the relative 
impacts of maternal and paternal working conditions We study both 
cognitive outcomes and social outcomes for three- to six-year-old children 
with currently employed mothers 
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How Important Are *Early" Influences on Child Outcomes? 


Several arguments contribute to the thinking about the effect of parental 
employment during the period from the birth of the child through its 
third year (hereafter referred to as early parental employment) on later 
child outcomes At the macrolevel, policy analysts such as Kamerman 
(1991) and Ferber and O'Farrell (1991) suggest that parental leave poli- 
cies in a large number of industrialized countries encourage direct paren- 
tal care of children, usually by mothers, during infancy The rationale 
for these policies might be that such care 1s optimal for children, although 
parental care 1s also less directly costly for society In partial contrast, 1t 
has been argued in feminist and structural analyses that the lack of widely 
available child care for infants is costly to women since it constrains 
women’s work choices after motherhood and may lead to role overload 
(Moen 1989, Aldous and Dumon 1991) Such analyses implicitly assume 
that quality child care could substitute for parental care during the par- 
ents’ hours of employment and that there are significant costs to women 
from the lack of quality child care General views of child development 
stress the importance of early influences on later development, with the 
explicit assumption that such influences establish long-term patterns ? 
Coleman's (1988, 1990) notions of investment m family social capital are 
also tied more generally to the idea that investments at one point in 
time pay later dividends We therefore evaluate whether early parental 
working conditions influence later developmental outcomes 

Research examining effects on children of mothers’ employment during 
their children’s first few years has obvious social policy implications. If 
negative effects of higher levels of maternal employment are observed, 
such effects could be prevented by improving the availability and quality 
of child care for young children or by discouraging mothers from seeking 
employment Relevant social policies might include supports for extended 
maternal leaves, or more punitively, reductions ın the supply of child care 
for the very young and sanctions against mothers who seek employment 
Alternatively, 1f additional research established that higher levels of ma- 
ternal employment during the children’s early years had no significant 
negative or even positive consequences, the policy implications would 
differ Under this scenario, policies promoting maternal employment 


? For example, Jay Belsky has argued that maternal employment during the child’s 
first year of Ше may interfere with the establishment of appropriate attachment be- 
tween the mother and the child (е g , Belsky and Rovine 1988) He infers that inse- 
curely and securely attached infants should differ on developmental outcomes as they 
mature, although the evidence of difference 1s stronger for social outcomes (Matas, 
Arend, and Sroufe 1978, Lutkenhaus, Grossman, and Grossman 1985, LaFreniere 
and Sroufe 1985) than for cognitive outcomes (but see Vandell and Corasaniti 1991) 
Our analysis does not rely on the construct of attachment 
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would ment support, while policies discouraging such employment would 
merit reconsideration Such research can help to specify the conditions 
under which maternal employment may be beneficial, neutral, or detri- 
mental 

Реѕа1, Chase-Lansdale, and Michael (1989) argue that the effects of 
maternal employment 1n the first year on preschool cognitive outcomes 
vary according to child gender and the amount of income from other 
family members We provide additional evidence regarding the interac- 
tion of employment effects with mothers! and children's statuses to affect 
both cognitive and social child outcomes We are especially mterested 
in whether early maternal employment interacts with current maternal 
working conditions in affecting these outcomes 

Parent-child relationships may change over time, in part as a function 
of changes in the lives of parents, particularly during early adulthood, 
the “floundering phase of the hfe course" (Namboodir1 1987) Adults in 
these years are apt to experience periods of unemployment or underem- 
ployment and to change employers and working conditions Even wel- 
come changes ın working conditions, such as promotions, may require 
adaptations that affect famihal interaction The early adult years are 
also characterized by changes in family configuration, including marital 
dissolution or the birth of additional children Marital separation or disso- 
lution alters the child's relationship with the noncustodial parent and 
interferes with the attachment and behavioral patterns that had been 
established prior to separation Studies of children who have experienced 
loss of paternal contact as a function of marital dissolution suggest that 
broken attachments may be associated with increased social maladjust- 
ment (Demo and Acock 1991, Furstenberg and Nord 1985), with possible 
implications for cognitive or academic difficulties (Demo and Acock 1991, 
Radin 1981) These changes inevitably alter the custodial parent’s rela- 
tionship with the child and challenge his or her resources to perform both 
the instrumental and affective roles that had been previously shared with 
a spouse Such circumstances are unlikely to enhance the developmental 
chances of children, regardless of the nature of the early parental inputs 
Finally, birth of additional siblings also poses adaptive challenges, even 
for children with normal developmental trajectories These arguments 
point to conditions other than maternal employment that may affect chil- 
dren’s behavior patterns and internal states early in hfe, with attendant 
implications for measurable child outcomes several years later 


Why Should Occupation Matter? 


Following personality and social structure frameworks developed by 
Kohn and his colleagues (Kohn 1977, Kohn and Schooler 1982, Kohn, 
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Slomczynski, and Schoenbach 1986, Miller et al 1979, Schooler 1987, 
Kohn and Slomczynski 1990), we argue that the working conditions par- 
ents experience on the job influence their child-rearing values and provide 
a model of the kinds of behaviors they encourage in their children Par- 
ents may frequently encourage the styles of behavior that are rewarded 
in their own lines of work For Kohn, parental occupational complexity 
and opportunities for self-direction and autonomy on the job are the 
critical dimensions of parental working conditions that influence these 
child-rearing values and behaviors Parents in high-complexity occupa- 
tions place less emphasis on direct parental control, opting instead to 
promote children’s internalization of parental norms (see Schooler [1987] 
for especially well-developed arguments regarding the implications of 
occupational complexity) When internalization 1s successful, children 
use these internal standards to monitor their own behavior, reducing the 
frequency of “acting-out” behavior and the necessity for parents to 1m- 
pose external control Parents in high-complexity occupations appear less 
restrictive toward children, display greater involvement with them and 
greater warmth m interaction, and report less use of physical punishment 
(Luster, Rhoads, and Haas 1989) These parents also promote internal- 
ization of parental norms by stressing general principles of behavior that 
the child can use to guide his or her behavior in specific situations, includ- 
ing during parental absence Conditions of work at the opposing ends of 
the implied continua—work that 1s routinized, low m autonomy, heavy 
ш supervision, and low in substantive complexity—erode adult intellec- 
tual flexibility, thus also limiting a critical aspect of the child's intellectual 
environment Studies also show a positive association between parental 
warmth and child cognition, owing to positive associations with chil- 
dren's competence and confidence (Estrada et al 1987), motivations 
(Radin 1971), and attitudes toward school (Sternberg, Elmen, and 
Mounts 1989) 

Variation in parental work hours may also affect child outcomes Psy- 
chologists are concerned with the duration of time that mothers spend 
with their children during infancy because mothers who return to work 
spend less time with their infants than mothers who remain at home 
Following this argument, 1t 1s logical that, for mothers who work outside 
the home during their child's first years, the duration of their work effort 
may make a difference Mothers who work long hours during their child's 
first year may be placing their children at greater risk for social mal- 
adjustment and cognitive delay than mothers who work shorter hours 
Indeed, we (Parcel and Menaghan 1990) have demonstrated a nonlinear 
effect of contemporaneous maternal work hours on verbal facility among 
three- to six-year-olds, such that, compared to children of mothers who 
work 35—40 hours, children with mothers who typically work 21—35 
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hours score significantly better, and children of mothers who routinely 
work overtime hours score significantly worse However, we found no 
statistically significant difference between children of mothers who work 
full time and those of mothers who work less than 21 hours In our 
analysis here, we consider whether variation in the duration of maternal 
work hours ш the child's first year or years, as opposed to the mother's 
either working or not working during these years, 1nfluences later child 
outcomes 

Parental earnings typically provide the economic foundation for family 
welfare Lower levels of earnings threaten the household's material base 
and often cause parental distress that may hamper constructive parent- 
child interaction (Siegal 1984, Elder, van Ngyen, and Casp1 1985, Kes- 
sler, Turner, and House 1988, McLoyd 1989, 1990, Mirowsky and Ross 
1986) This may be particularly true for offspring of young parents whose 
wage levels may be especially low Increased levels of parental distress 
and limited material resources may hinder the child's social adjustment 
and limit cognitive development 


The Relative Impact of Maternal versus Paternal Characteristics 


Thus far we have referred to arguments regarding the effects of maternal 
employment on children, and to hterature interpreted to suggest how 
parental characteristics and work can affect children We hypothesize 
that both mothers and fathers influence child outcomes Researchers typi- 
cally view relationships between mothers and children as critical for sub- 
sequent development because the mother 1s generally the child's primary 
caretaker during the child's first year. Such arguments support the notion 
that maternal characteristics and working conditions may affect child 
outcomes However, other arguments suggest that fathers are also mpor- 
tant to the child’s welfare (McLanahan and Booth 1989, Radin 1981) In 
particular, the father’s occupational conditions influence his child-rearing 
values, and in the absence of maternal employment, set the tone for both 
parents’ expectations of children’s behavior 

Although mothers provide more direct physical care of children than 
do fathers, regardless of maternal employment status, fathers who have 
employed wives may provide increased amounts of care compared with 
those 1n households in which only the father 1s employed Under these 
conditions, paternal characteristics and working conditions may be all 
the more important Paternal values and behavior patterns are surely 
involved ın the child's socialization process, not only through mecha- 
nisms such as child's observation and imitation, but also through the 
norms and expectations that father-child interaction will convey We 
expect that paternal employment will have positive effects on children, 
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both because it 1s normatively expected and because of its positive effect 
on the household's material base, conversely, paternal unemployment or 
underemployment will have adverse consequences 


Additional Influences on Child Outcomes 


To provide a conservative test of our arguments, we introduce additional 
controls We control for the child's gender because of evidence that young 
boys lag behind young girls in development of verbal facility and because 
there 1s also gender differentiation in the patterns of behavior problems 
Low birth weight may place children at risk for both compromised social 
and cognitive development Similarly, children with health problems 
may not be able to take full advantage of normal social and intellectual 
opportunities that facilitate cognitive and social development These chil- 
dren’s characteristics are also associated with parental, particularly ma- 
ternal, employment decisions When studying cognition, we also control 
for interviewer’s perception of the child’s shyness at the time of the 
interview Such perceptions may be an indication of the child’s anxiety 
during cognitive testing and that could interfere with test performance 

We control for maternal cognitive skills and the level of educational 
attainment of each parent in order to capture elements of parental cogni- 
tive ability and approximate the level of the cognitive environment they 
are likely to provide for their child Following known associations be- 
tween standardized test scores and race (Gargile and Woods 1988, Zigler, 
Abelson, and Seitz 1973), we control for maternal race and indicators of 
maternal class and family background We also control for parental ages 
on the assumption that older parents more effectively encourage cognitive 
stimulation and internalization of appropriate social standards than 
younger parents We expect mothers with higher levels of self-esteem 
and a stronger internal locus of control have children with lower levels 
of behavior problems and stronger cognitive outcomes 

Our three final controls include marital status, sibling size, and home 
environment We expect that being married and being stably married 
over time will promote positive development relative to being unmarried 
or being unstably married We also expect that the presence of greater 
numbers of children in the family will be associated with less favorable 
child outcomes (see Blake [1989] on resource dilution) We also expect that 
stronger home environments promote stronger cognitive performance and 
lower levels of behavior problems (Bradley et al 1988, Moore and Snyder 
1991, Parcel and Menaghan 1993, Rogers, Parcel, and Menaghan 1991) 

Figure 1 summarizes these arguments 1n schematic form by subsuming 
these characteristics under five more general constructs parental working 
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Parental Working Conditions 


(1 e, wages, hours, complexity) 


Family Characteristics 
(e g , marriage and sibling patterns, 


home environments) 


Parental Characteristics ——————————————————» Child Outcomes 
(e.g , age, education, maternal AFQT) 








Child Characteristics 


(e g , shyness, birthweight, gender) 


Child Care Characteristics 


(1 е, formal/informal, location of care) 


Fic 1—Schematic diagram of the effects of major constructs on child out- 
comes 


conditions, family characteristics, parent and child characteristics, and, 
following the arguments above regarding the need for child care 1n dual 
earner families, characteristics of child-care environments For ease in 
presentation, this figure does not show a time differentiation 1n relevant 
parental characteristics or family structure Our specific empirical strat- 
egy, however, does invoke time-specific variables We investigate the 
effects of parental working conditions at two early points in time and a 
later one on two child outcomes, one social and one cognitive, 1n the 
presence of numerous background controls This strategy allows us to 
“cast a broad net" around the problem of early effects on later child 
outcomes without assuming that such effects are solely confined to one 
type of child outcome It also allows us to compare the strength of any 
early effects with comparable effects measured at a second time point 
Finally, it allows us to determine whether maternal and paternal effects 
are similar or different 

To pursue our emphasis on the effects of maternal working conditions, 
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we select a sample of children with mothers who were employed at the 
time of assessment We measure variation 1n their working conditions, 
and in the working conditions of their spouses, 1f these mothers are mar- 
red We then follow this sample back in time to capture any variation 
їп early maternal working conditions, allowing for the fact that some 
mothers were not employed during this time im their children’s lives We 
allow marital status to vary and we tap the variation in paternal working 
conditions during this same period. Our models first control for the preex- 
isting background characteristics of mothers and children that are known 
to influence child outcomes and then evaluate the impact of parental 
working conditions early in the child's life We also include contempora- 
neous parental working conditions, along with measures of temporally 
subsequent characteristics of family structure. Additional analyses indi- 
cate 1f child-care environments influence child outcomes, net of the re- 
maining predictors 

Table 1 compares the theoretical and design features of our study (col 
6, "Parcel and Menaghan, 1994") with five others that also use the 
National Longitudinal Survey of Youth (NLSY) child-mother data to 
investigate the effects of early maternal employment on child outcomes 
(For a description of this study, see "Sample and Methods," below ) We 
see that our study 15 the only one to evaluate the effects of paternal 
working conditions on child outcomes empirically and to use a compre- 
hensive framework to explain how variation in several parental working 
conditions influences child outcomes Vandell and Ramanan's (1992) 
study duplicates several of our additional features including assessment 
of both cognitive and social outcomes, controls for children's home envi- 
ronments, and measurements of both early and current maternal work 
However, they use a very restricted sample of children and, as do the 
remaining studies, fail to consider paternal work or develop a comprehen- 
sive framework regarding parental work and child outcomes None of 
these studies ıs framed ın terms of family social capital In addition, 
findings among studies conflict Baydar and Brooks-Gunn (1991) report 
that maternal employment ın the child's first year of life negatively affects 
both cognitive and social outcomes, while Vandell and Ramanan (1992) 
report that math achievement 15 a positive function of early maternal 
employment and reading achievement 15 a positive function of current 
maternal employment Belsky and Eggebeen (1991a) claim negative ef- 
fects of early maternal employment on compliance, while Desai et al 
(1989) show that negative effects of early maternal employment are con- 
fined to boys who belong to families that have a high income from other 
family members, and Blau and Grossberg (1990) report that the net ef- 
fects on verbal facility of maternal employment during the child’s first 
three or four years are close to zero 
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SAMPLE AND METHODS 


Data 


We use the 1986 mother and child supplements to the NLSY In 1979, 
the NLSY began following approximately 12,000 youths between the 
ages of 14 and 21, with annual interviews concerning their educational, 
occupational, marital, and fertility experiences By 1986 more than one- 
half of the NLSY women had become mothers, age-appropriate develop- 
mental assessments of both cognitive and social outcomes were completed 
on these children 1n 1986 and repeated 1n 1988 and 1990 We use data 
from 1986 since all children age three years and older were administered 
a measure of cognition used that year, the Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test (revised) (PPVT-R) The PPVT-R has been shown to have high 
reliability and validity (Dunn and Dunn 1981, Baker and Mott 1989) 

We use two related samples ın this study First, we select mothers 
whose children were three—six years old in 1986, who were employed at 
the time of the assessment, and whose children lived with them In doing 
so we build on earlier work where we demonstrated that contemporane- 
ous maternal working conditions influence PPVT-R scores ın this age 
group (Parcel and Menaghan 1990) Using the same sample allows us to 
provide a more rigorous test of these findings by controlling for early 
influences and to compare the strength of the early influences with simul- 
taneous controls for the contemporaneous effects Truncating the sample 
at six years excludes older children who, in this sample, were necessarily 
born to very young mothers and who are therefore atypical of children 
of the same age For children older than six years, the first years of their 
lives occurred prior to the initial NLSY interviewing year Even with 
this age restriction, our sample represents children who are early or on- 
time births We excluded a few additional children with extremely low 
birth weights (less than 1,500 grams) who might therefore be at high risk 
for delayed development When more than one child per mother was in 
the three- to six-year-old age group, we selected the younger child to 
avoid overrepresenting mothers with high fertility These criteria resulted 
in a sample of 768 employed mothers with young children, and it 1s this 
group for whom we study the cognitive outcome, the children’s PPVT-R 
scores 

Our second sample 15 identical to the first, except that we omit the three 
year olds because our social outcome measure of maternal perceptions of 
children’s behavior problems 1s not assessed for children younger than 
four years old, this resulting sample 1s 526 employed mothers with four- 
to six-year old children All analyses use weighted data to correct for the 
initial oversampling of minority and low-income youth in the sampling 
frame The multivariate analyses use mean substitution for missing data 
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Mothers who have postponed childbearing ın order to pursue further 
schooling or employment instead of parenthood have no opportunity to 
be in this sample in 1986 Of course, many of these women will eventually 
become mothers, but the sample mothers we study are likely to be lower 
In social status and ın such associated characteristics as Schooling level, 
occupational status, and mental abibty We will comment on these facts 
again in discussing our findings In keeping with our arguments about 
how parental working conditions influence child outcomes, we select chil- 
dren whose mothers were employed ın 1986 and use dummy variables 
to tap variation in maternal employment during the child’s first three 
years After presenting our central findings, we briefly evaluate whether 
key models differ, depending on whether the children’s mothers were or 
were not employed ın 1986 


Measurement of Variables 


Table 2 summarizes the operationalizations of variables used in the anal- 
ysis We note additional details here 

Dependent variables —The PPVT-R measures a child's receptive or 
aural vocabulary of standard American English The interviewer says a 
word, and the child points to one of four pictures that best matches the 
meaning of that word The test becomes progressively more difficult as 
the child proceeds through it The test has high spht half and test-retest 
relabihty (Dunn and Dunn 1981), high concurrent validity with broader 
measures such as the Stanford-Binet and the Wechsler Intelligence Scale 
for Children (WISC), and significant associations with standardized mea- 
sures of reading comprehension, mathematics, and later school achieve- 
ment (Baker and Mott 1989) Limitations of the test include the likelihood 
that the test underestimates verbal facihty among minority children and 
among disadvantaged children (Lee, Brooks-Gunn, and Schnur 1988) 
Since minority children may approach the interviewing situation with 
more fear and anxiety than nonmmority children, the PPVT-R was 
scheduled near the end of the assessment In addition, raw scores greater 
than four standard deviations below the age-standardized mean were 
considered invalid and treated as missing Controlling for the inter- 
viewer's assessment of the child's initial shyness and anxiety may also 
help mitigate this disadvantage 

Nicholas Zill and James Peterson (see Zill 1988) selected their items 
to tap children’s behavior problems primarily from the Child Behavior 
Checklist (CBCL) developed by Achenbach and Edelbrock (1981, 1983) 
and derived additional items from Rutter (1970), Graham and Rutter 
(1968), and Kellam et al (1975) These items represent behavior problems 
that are relatively common in children, for example, anxious-distractible 
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INVENTORY OF VARIABLES 








Variable Description 





PPVT-R This represents the age-standardized score on the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (rev ), which 
taps receptive or hearing vocabulary of standard 
American English 

Behavior Problems Index 1986 This consists of a 26-1tem factor-based scale tap- 
ping mothers’ reports of child behavior prob- 
lems, a = 88 

Hourly wages This 1s the typical wage level, standardized to 1986 
dollars, that each parent was paid 1n the child's 
first year of life, averaged across the first three 
years of life, and 1n 1986 

Occupational complexity This 1s а 19-1tem—based scale with an a of 94 de- 
rived from data in the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles (DOT), matched to 1970 U S cen- 
sus detailed occupational codes (see also Parcel 
1989) Items include complexity of working for 
people and data, measures of education and 
traming levels required to perform work, and 
direction, control, and planning of activities 

Usual work hours We dummued typical hours of work, for mothers, 
we distinguish low part-time hours (1—20), high 
part-time hours (21—34), full-time hours (35—40), 
and overtime hours (41 or more) For fathers, 
we distinguish part-time hours (less than 35), 
full-time hours (35—40), and overtime hours (41 
or more) Work hours were measured for the first 
year of life, averaged across the first three years 
of life, and in 1986 

Mantal status These are dummy variables coded “1” if the 
mother was married in the first year of the child's 
life and ın 1986 A set of dummies tap whether 
the mother was stably married in the child's first 
three years of life, whether she was unstably 
married, or whether she remained unmarried 
(the reference category) 

Siblings Continuous variables tap the child's number of 
older siblings during the first year of life and the 
number of younger siblings in 1986 A dummy 
variable taps whether additional children were 
born to the mother during the child's first three 
years of life 


TABLE 2 (Continued) 








Description 





Variable 
Home 
Maternal 
race/ethnicity 


Maternal and paternal 
ages and schooling 


Maternal 
cognitive skills 


Maternal 
self-esteem 


Maternal internal 
locus of control 


Two parents at age 14 


Child's maternal 


grandmother's schooling 


Child gender 
Child health problems 


Shy/anxious 


Low birthweight 


Thus 15 a factor-based scale that measures the qual- 
ity of the child's home environment in 1986 
derived from a subset of items from age- 
appropriate scales developed by Bradley and 
Caldwell (1977, Bradley, Caldwell, and Elardo 
1979) Separate factor analyses of items for two 
age groups (preschool and elementary age chil- 
dren) yielded three factors in common extent of 
cognitive stimulation, quality of physical envi- 
ronment, and warmth of maternal response to 
the child Scales were standardized within age 
groups and then combined to create a common 
measure of home environment, а = 71 


These are dummy variables differentiating black, 
Mexican Hispanic, other Hispanic, and white 


Each aspect ıs measured ın years for child's first 
year of life, at the child's third year of life, and 
in 1986 


This concept 15 measured by the Armed Forces 
Qualifying Test (AFQT), 1980 The AFQT sums 
scores on four subtests tapping arithmetic rea- 
soning, numeric operations, word knowledge, 
and paragraph comprehension 


This 1s a 10-1tem Rosenberg self-esteem scale mea- 
sured of all NLSY respondents m 1980, а = 85 


Assessed 1n 1979 We summed four standardized 
responses to items from Rotter’s Locus of Con- 
trol Scale Cronbach's o ıs 38, as 1s reliability 
of complete Rotter scale, suggesting that 1tems 
tap several dimensions of control 

This 1s coded “1” 1f mother hved in a two-parent 
family at age 14 


This 15 measured in years 

This 15 coded “1” i£ child ıs a male 

This is coded “1” 1 mother reports limitation in 
school, sports, or play activities 

These are Z score transformations of a five-point 
scale 1n which higher values represent inter- 
viewer assessment of child as more shy/anxious 
at the start of the NLSY child interview 

This 1s a dummy variable coded “1” if the child's 
birthweight was below 5 5 pounds 
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behavior, *acting-out" or aggressive behavior, or depressed-withdrawn 
behavior, not serious behavioral pathologies Items tapping both under- 
control and overcontrol are also included The items have good test-retest 
reliability and discriminant validity Achenbach, McConaughy, and 
Howell (1987) argue that parental reports of children’s behavior problems 
are consistent with the reports of other informants such as teachers and 
mental health professionals, thus suggesting that our measure 1s unlikely 
to deviate widely from professionals’ evaluations In addition, the 
mother’s perceptions affect her behavior toward the child and are there- 
fore of theoretical interest 1n their own nght 

Parental working conditions —Parental occupational characteristics 
are measured at two key time points early in the child’s life and at the 
time of assessment 1n 1986 * We use two alternative operationalizations 
to capture the effect of early parental working conditions measures refer- 
ring only to parental occupations during the child’s first year and sum- 
mary measures that capture typical parental working conditions during 
the child’s first three years Because we measure occupational complexity 
as opposed to job complexity and because occupations are aggregations 
of yobs that may vary їп work characteristics, our measure probably 
contains more error than direct measures of job complexity or other asso- 
ciated characteristics such as Armed Forces Qualifying Test (AFQT) 
scores, schooling, and hours worked This will potentially depress its 
explanatory power relative to these variables that are measured better 

We dummied typical hours of work to permit detection of nonlinear 
relationships between work hours and the dependent variables Mothers 
with no employment during year 1 or the first three years receive 
mussing values for all work-hours dummies for that period, if fathers are 
absent at any time during this interval, they receive missing values for all 
work-hours dummies when absent Thus, work-hours variables capture 
variations in work hours among employed parents 

It is 1mportant to note that maternal resources (internal locus of con- 
trol, self-esteem, and AFQT score) were measured 1n the initial survey 
years (1979 and 1980), while work and family conditions were generally 
measured subsequent to that time period Thus we can be confident 


3 Frank L Mott has argued in a personal communication (1993) that most of the 
spouses of the mothers in the NLSY sample are the fathers of the children that we are 
studying Even ın the cases where these spouses are stepfathers, they still contribute to 
the socialization environment of the child In those cases where the children have 
both biological fathers and stepfathers, the data do not permit us to ascertain the 
working conditions of the biological fathers, since they are not living with the mothers 
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that parental working conditions are temporally subsequent to maternal 
resources * 


FINDINGS 
Descriptive Findings 


Table 3 displays the means and standard deviations for the variables 
included ın the analysis The mean of the PPVT-R score falls below 
national norms of 100, which ıs likely a function of the sample restrictions 
to early and on-time births Average levels of parental occupational com- 
plexity appear unchanged over the interval Negative levels of complexity 
suggest that mean complexity levels are below average across all occupa- 
tions. About 6796 of the mothers were employed during the child's first 
year, and 90% had some employment during the child's first three years 

Bivariate correlations, also shown in table 3, are generally in the expected 
directions Wages and occupational complexity for both parents are posi- 
tively associated with PPVT-R The scattered associations with the Be- 
havior Problems Index (BPI) are mostly negative, that 15, better parental 
Jobs are associated with lower levels of behavior problems In addition, 
maternal employment status in year 1 and in years 1—3 has near-zero 
associations with child outcomes 


Multivariate Models Analytic Strategy 


For both cognitive and social outcomes, we estimated multivanate mod- 
els mcluding both early and current work and family conditions, as well 
as controls As tables 4 and 5 show, we utilize two alternative specifica- 
tions of early conditions conditions ın year 1 only (cols 1—3) and condi- 
tions during the child's first three years (cols 4—6) We also evaluate 
whether the effects of the mothers’ current work hours, prior work histo- 
ries, and background characteristics differ depending on the complexity 
of the mothers’ current occupations To evaluate the robustness of our 
findings, we reestimate our models controlling for patterns of early child 
саге Finally, we include in our models mothers who are not currently 
employed 1n order to establish whether the effects of early work patterns 
differ depending on mothers’ current employment status 


^ Because these measures were not repeated between 1980 and 1986, we cannot evalu- 
ate whether the 1nfluence of parental working conditions on child outcomes operates 
indirectly through changed parental internal states, or directly, as in our specifications 
This 15 a worthy hypothesis for future research 
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ТАВГЕ 3 


MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND CORRELATIONS FOR VARIABLES IN THE ANALYSIS 











Correlation Correlation 
with with 
Variable Mean SD PPVT-R BPI 
PPVT-R 1986 94 66 17 29 
BPI 1986 — 80 11 47 
Maternal work characteristics, year 1 
Occupational complexity —4 13 9 08 11* — 10 
Wage 555 2 69 13* — 08 
No work hours 32 47 — 04 — 00 
Work hours 
1-20 20 40 13* —07 
21-34 24 43 — 05 06 
35—40 47 50 — 09 — 00 
Over 40 09 29 — 02 01 
Maternal work characteristics, years 
1-3 
Occupational complexity —4 58 811 17* — 11% 
Wage 5 49 273 16* — 08 
No work hours 10 30 01 — 03 
Work hours 
1—20 14 35 03 01 
21-34 33 47 — 01 04 
35—40 39 49 — 02 — 05 
Over 40 14 34 01 01 
Maternal work characteristics, 1986 
Occupational complexity —5 55 11 19 14* — 06 
Wage 5 70 2 96 16* — 11* 
Work hours 
1-20 15 36 06 02 
21—34 18 39 11* — 07 
35—40 56 50 — 10* 05 
Over 40 11 31 — 04 —02 
Spouse work characteristics, year 1 
Occupational complexity —5 80 9 63 13* — 03 
Wage 871 4 74 20* — 11 
Work hours 
Under 35 04 20 02 12* 
35—40 63 48 — 04 — 10 
Over 40 32 47 04 05 
Spouse work characteristics, years 
1-3 
Occupational complexity —5 83 825 10* — 04 
Wage 888 4 56 14* — 03 
Work hours 
Under 35 07 25 — 05 22* 
35—40 42 49 — 06 — 15* 


Over 40 51 50 09* 03 


TABLE 3 (Continued) 
TM 


Correlation Correlation 
with with 
Variable Mean SD PPVT-R BPI 


гес DEP UN MG ER eru SEP ros IDE RT NUN RD E 
Spouse work characteristics, 1986 


Occupational complexity —5 46 10 02 05 05 
Wage 9 27 521 13* — 06 
Work hours 
Under 35 04 21 — 08 07 
35—40 57 50 11* — 09 
Over 40 38 49 — 08 06 
Family characteristics, year 1 
Married 74 44 21* — 03 
No of older siblings 42 68 — 13* — 07 
Family changes, years 1—3 
Additional children born 19 40 — 09* — 00 
Marriage patterns 
Unstably married 18 38 04 07 
Married 62 49 11* — 04 
Not married 20 40 — 18* — 03 
Family characteristics, 1986 
Married 70 46 12* — 08 
Additional child, 4—7 years old 27 44 08* 03 
No of younger siblings 41 56 — 00 04 
Home 21 89 35* — 13* 
Parental characteristics 
Mother 
Age, 1986 25 56 2 05 18 — 09* 
Education, 1986 12 11 154 14* — 09 
Ethnicity 
Black 18 39 — 41* — 06 
White 74 44 46* 06 
Mexican Hispanic 05 21 — 14* — 03 
Other Hispanic 03 18 — 09* 01 
Self-esteem, 1980 56 6 35 12* — 13* 
Internal locus of control 28 2 33 10* — 19* 
AFQT, 1980 67 87 18 96 42* — 06 
Family of origin 
Two parents at age 14 79 40 19* — 01 
Grandmother's education 10 86 2 60 26* — 03 
Spouse 
Age, 1986 28 78 3 64 03 03 
Education, 1986 12 19 170 19* — 09 
Child characteristics 
Health problems 05 22 — 04 08 
Shy in interview — 04 101 — 10* 
Low birthweight 06 23 — 05 04 
Male 50 50 — 06 — 06 


ее е —————————_—_—____—————————>=—=_ 
Nore —PPVT-R = Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (rev ), BPI = Behavioral Problems Index 
1986 (means and SDs are simular to those for PPVT-R) The means, SDs, and correlations with PPVT-R 
shown here are for a sample of N = 768 The correlations with BPI are for a sample of N = 526, as 
15 the mean and SD A complete table may be requested from the authors 
* P< 05, one-tailed test 
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Early Childhood Outcomes 


Modeling Effects on Verbal Facility 


Most background and family effects are stable across both specifications 
of early conditions Maternal background characteristics, including age, 
ethnicity, AFQT score, and grandmothers’ educational attainment, have 
significant positive direct effects on the child's verbal facility, fathers’ 
educational attainment also has a positive, direct effect Having greater 
numbers of older siblings, as well as having a younger sibling born within 
three years of the target child, has a negative effect on verbal facility, 
having siblings born at later intervals has no significant effect Stronger 
home environments also predict greater cognitive skills ın children 

Current work conditions generally have stronger direct effects than 
early conditions For both mothers and fathers, current, routine overtime 
work schedules are more negative than full-time hours, for mothers, mod- 
erate part-time work (20—34 hours per week) 1s more positive than full- 
time work schedules Higher current maternal wages have positive impli- 
cations for children’s PPVT-R scores, although this effect becomes 
insignificant (t = 1 60, Р < 15) when work and family conditions during 
the first three years are controlled 

Fathers’ early work conditions have httle independent impact, except 
for the positive effect of fathers’ wages in year 1 Variations in em- 
ployed mothers’ early work conditions also have no significant effects 
There 1s a weak (P < 10) tendency for children whose mothers have 
forgone early employment to score higher on the PPVT-R, although as 
we note below, this effect varies, depending on the complexity of the 
mother’s current occupation é In addition, because these models may 
underestimate total effects of early conditions by simultaneously consider- 
ing later conditions, we also estimated models excluding current work 
and family conditions (equations not shown), the effects of early working 
conditions of mother and father are unchanged 

Interactions by current maternal occupational complexity —Following 


5 In table 4, cols 4—6 show a negative relationship between the mother’s being stably 
married during the child’s first three years of life and the child’s PPVT-R score, while 
the sign of the zero-order relationship 1s positive We attribute the multivariate find- 
ings to our controlling for numerous maternal background characteristics such as 
AFQT score, age, and ethnicity, each of which 1s associated with both mother’s being 
stably married and the child's having a higher PPVT-R score We have therefore, 
“explained” the stably married effect with background controls to the point that the 
sign of the marriage coefficient itself 1s reversed from the bivariate 

6 Куеп these weak direct effects may be overstated because we control for the negative 
effects of nonemployment on current occupational conditions In addition, a critic 
may wonder whether controlling for child shyness results ın “overcontrolling” for 
effects we expect to find We estimated models of PPVT-R without shyness and found 
that there were no changes 1л the significance of the remaining variables 
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our interest 1n whether maternal working conditions formed important 
bases for statistical interaction, we evaluated whether mothers! current 
occupational complexity interacted with their background characteris- 
tics (age, education, AFQT score, self-esteem, and mastery), their prior 
work history (employed/not employed), or their current work hours " We 
found significant interactive effects with maternal AFQT scores and 
work histories To describe these interactions better, we solved for mean 
values and for plus and minus one standard deviation from the means 
These results indicate that a more complex occupation m 1986 increased 
the positive effects of higher initial intellectual skills unstandardized 
coefficients for the effects of AFQT scores are 09 for mothers with occu- 
pations low in occupational complexity, 14 for those 1n average occupa- 
tions, апа 20 for mothers 1n occupations high m occupational complex- 
ity Thus, the benefits of mothers! greater cognitive skills for children's 
verbal facility were greater when her cognitive skills were continually 
practiced and reinforced on the job, mothers who had similar AFQT 
Scores, but whose Jobs were simple and repetitive, were less able to 
promote their children's verbal facility The second interaction, with 
maternal work history, significantly qualifies the additive beneficial effect 
of mothers’ forgoing early employment the effect of nonemployment 1s 
adverse for mothers whose current occupations are high in complexity, 
near zero for mothers in average occupations, and beneficial only for 
mothers whose current occupations are low in complexity Because com- 
plexity of early and current employment are positively correlated, any 
benefits of forgomg employment appear to be largely limited to mothers 
with poorer occupational prospects, we will return to this pomt ın our 
discussion 


7 In addition to the tests involving maternal complexity, we used Chow tests (Cohen 
1983) to assess whether the model in table 4, cols 4—6, differed by gender, by child's 
age, by race, and by mother's marital status Where indicated, we tested whether 
specific coefficients were significantly different between the two groups by adding 
Specific interaction terms representing the product of independent variables and group 
characteristics to the pooled equation We distinguished between male and female 
children, between children younger than 60 months old and older children, between 
white and nonwhite children, and between children of mothers who were married in 
1986 and those whose mothers were not Regarding PPVT-R, the three Chow tests 
by gender, age, and race were statistically significant, but the only interaction terms 
that retained significance ın the complete equation involved the child's age The 
overall negative effect of the birth of additional siblings during the first three years 
obtained for younger children, but not older children Effects of fathers’ 1986 working 
conditions also varied by the child's age the overall negative effect of fathers’ overtime 
work hours was significantly stronger for older children, and the effects of fathers’ 
substantive complexity, insignificant overall, also had more positive effects for older 
children 
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Modeling Effects on Behavior Problems 


We next examine parallel models for children's behavior problems for 
the subset of children age four—six years ın 1986 Table 5 displays the 
parallel additive equations with our alternative specifications of early 
time periods Again, background and family effects tend to be stable 
across the two equations Mothers with a stronger internal locus of con- 
trol, black mothers, and those providing stronger home environments 
have children with fewer behavior problems Mothers’ marital history 
also has significant effects in the second equation the mother’s being 
currently married 1s beneficial and the mother’s having had an unstable 
marriage during the child’s first three years 1s inimical to child’s socio- 
emotional outcomes Neither spouse’s current working conditions has 
significant additive effects, although as we note below, there are some 
interactive effects Neither early maternal working conditions nor early 
maternal employment status has significant effects However, for fathers, 
working few work hours, either in the first year or during the child's 
first three years, has a strong adverse impact on children ê 

Interactive effects of occupational complexity —We evaluated whether 
the influence of mothers’ occupational complexity on the BPI depended 
on mothers’ background characteristics, prior work history, or current 
work hours We found that occupational complexity interacted with ma- 
ternal age and education Protective effects of older maternal age and 
greater maternal education are greater for mothers with more complex 
occupations, but among mothers 1n occupations with below-average com- 
plexity, having a higher education and being older actually had adverse 
effects on children’s behavior problems These patterns suggest some 
negative impacts of the mothers’ status incongruence or frustrated expec- 
tations on their children children of older mothers and those with higher 
levels of schooling who are, nevertheless, 1n occupations characterized 


8 Readers may wonder whether multicollinearity between the same variable when it 
15 measured at different time points may interfere with including both measures m 
our model simultaneously Inspection of the correlation matrices (available on request 
from the first author) suggests that although the relationships between such variables 
are positive, the correlations are not at a level that would automatically prompt such 
concerns (e g , the correlation between maternal complexity in years 1—3 and in 1986 
18 54) We also estimated models with variables tapping early work and family condi- 
tions, as well as variables tapping only 1986 work and family conditions (see also 
Rogersetal 1991) We generally found that simultaneous inclusion of these constructs 
made no difference One exception 15 that, in predicting PPVT-R scores, the 1986 
maternal wages variable 15 significant and positive when early effects are uncontrolled, 
but misses significance when early controls are introduced We interpret this finding 
as resulting from conservative estimation instead of from misspecification The few 
other shifts in significance across these models can be attributed to the more conserva- 
tive specification presented 1n the multivariate tables 
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by httle occupational complexity are more adversely affected than the 
children of their occupational peers who are younger and less educated 

Current occupational complexity also mteracts with maternal work 
hours, decreasing the negative effects of long work hours and increasing 
the beneficial effects of part-time hours Solving for high, average, and 
low levels of complexity at each work-hours category, and recalling that 
comparisons are expressed relative to effects for full-time work, it 1s 
apparent that when occupational complexity 15 low, overtime working 
hours have more adverse impacts than part-time or full-time schedules 
(low part-trme = —0 37, moderate part-time = —0 24, overtime = 
+4 66), hours make less difference at average jobs, except for some 
benefits of moderate part-time schedules (low part-time = — 1 05, mod- 
erate part-time = —3 42, and overtime = — 0 24), and some benefits of 
both moderate part-time and overtime schedules appear for occupations 
higher in occupational complexity (low part-time = —1 73, moderate 
part-time = —8 90, overtime = —5 15) 

Additional interaction —We evaluated whether the models ın table 5, 
columns 4—6, varied by maternal race, current maternal marital status, 
child's age, and child's gender Each of the four Chow tests was statisti- 
cally significant The effects of mothers’ early work conditions, nonsig- 
nificant ın the overall models, varied by child's age, mothers’ current 
marital status, and child's gender Mothers working very few work 
hours during the first few years was more beneficial for children of cur- 
rently unmarried mothers than for those of currently married ones The 
complexity of mothers' early occupations had significantly more benefi- 
cial effects on older children In addition, mothers who earn higher early 
wages report more behavior problems for boys than for girls 

The effects of paternal working conditions and family variables also 
vary by children's race and gender The adverse effects of low levels of 
spousal hours worked during the early years were also somewhat weaker 
for nonwhite than for whites, for whom underemployment may be more 
expected, even 1f not desired The weak overall negative effects of moth- 
ers' unstable marital history during the child's early years was signifi- 
cantly more adverse for boys than for girls, indeed, the unstandardized 
effects differ sharply (В = 8 4 [P < 001] for boys, but B = — 4[ns] 
for girls) Finally, mothers’ sense of control, which was significant overall 
and ın both age groups tested, was more protective for younger children 


Generalizability to Children of Mothers Not Employed in 1986 


Our sample of mothers employed ın 1986 1s an advantaged subset of all 
mothers of young children 1n terms of personal characteristics (data not 
shown) Nonemployed mothers have lower levels of schooling, lower 
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AFQT scores, and have borne more children than employed mothers 
Children of nonemployed mothers also have lower scores on the PPVT-R 
test than children of employed mothers Nonemployed mothers have 
lower levels of internal locus of control, as assessed in 1979, than do 
employed mothers Although ın both groups, the proportion of mothers 
who are married 1s similar, spousal earnings are higher among the non- 
employed mothers than among the employed ones Differences on the 
remaining variables are negligible (see also Parcel and Menaghan 1990) 

Yet some mothers who were out of the labor force ın 1986 did neverthe- 
less work when their children were young To assess whether our findings 
regarding the effects of these early working conditions also apply to chil- 
dren whose mothers were not currently employed ın 1986, we reestimated 
our models on the larger sample of both employed and nonemployed 
mothers, including using a dummy variable for current employment sta- 
tus and interaction terms for variations 1n effects by current maternal 
employment status We find no significant interaction between early ma- 
ternal working conditions or employment status and current employment 
status for either outcome, suggesting that the effects of early maternal 
work did not differ for mothers not currently employed 


The Role of Child Care 


We have noted that the nature and quality of supplemental child-care 
arrangements when mothers are employed may also affect children’s cog- 
nitive and social outcomes Our prior analyses of current child-care ar- 
rangements on child outcomes, however, found no significant effects of 
informal or formal care, location of caregiver to child, relation of care, 
or ratio of caregivers to children (Parcel and Menaghan 1990) These 
analyses, however, did not consider child-care arrangements earlier in 
the children’s lives Other studies suggest that amount or location of 
nonmaternal care 1n infancy and early childhood may have lagged effects 
on child outcomes For example, Mott (1991) suggests that regular out-of- 
home care has beneficial effects on children’s cognitive skills, particularly 
for girls, while Belsky and Rovine (1988) find negative effects when sup- 
plemental care exceeds 20 hours a week 

To test whether such child-care experiences provide additional explan- 
atory power and to evaluate the robustness of our results when variations 
in child care are controlled, we reestimated our final models with controls 
for care ın the first year, care ın the first three years, and current care 
Data are based on the child’s primary, nonmaternal care provider Ma- 
ternal work hours, already 1n the models, tapped duration of nonmater- 
nal care We also constructed variables tapping whether children re- 
ceived regular out-of-home care 1п the first year, ın any of the first three 
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years, or currently, and calculated the number of years of any out-of- 
home care during the first three years These were evaluated in alterna- 
tive specifications In no case did any of the early or current child-care 
variables make a significant contribution to equations predicting PPVT-R 
scores or behavior problems Furthermore, controlling for these arrange- 
ments did not alter our other findings 

Finally, it 15 legitimate to ask whether our findings would change if 
we omitted children who were 1n school full-time from our sample, since 
we could argue that they would differ from younger children in the pro- 
portion of time spent at home and under the direction of teachers We 
identified 51 children who attended school full-time and excluded them 
from the analyses Most findings remain the same However, with these 
51 children excluded, we found that mothers’ 1986 wages had a positive 
and significant effect on verbal facility In addition, two effects on behav- 
тог problems, already significant, intensify the adverse effect of paternal 
early overtime hours becomes stronger, as does the effect of being unsta- 
bly married. We also find that the target child's having a closely spaced 
sibling has an adverse effect on behavior problems, another finding con- 
sistent with the resource dilution effects already noted 


CONCLUSIONS 


As demonstrated 1n table 1, our investigation is the only study that evalu- 
ates the effects of paternal working conditions on child outcomes We 
also, along with Vandell and Ramanan (1992), tap both social and cogni- 
tive outcomes, control for children's home environments and study both: 
early and current maternal working conditions. We combine these advan- 
tages with the use of a larger sample, and explicitly consider how these 
data inform the functioning of family social capital The Appendix com- 
pares our findings with those from the studies identified in table 1 as 
having some similar conceptual and design features 

Our findings suggest several conclusions First, 1п contrast to Desai et 
al (1989), Baydar and Brooks-Gunn (1991) and, to a somewhat lesser 
extent, Belsky and Eggebeen (1991a), we find minimally negative effects 
of early maternal employment on child outcomes The data suggest that 
mothers who do not work during the child’s first three years may, 1f their 
occupational prospects are poor, facilitate verbal fluency in their children, 
however, this effect 1s reversed for mothers whose later occupations are 
high in complexity In addition, comparable effects regarding behavior 
problems are not apparent Thus, the emphasis on mothers forgoing 
employment to prevent children’s social maladjustment (e g , Belsky and 
Eggebeen 1991a) does not receive strong support These findings suggest 
serious qualifications to the conclusions that maternal employment has 
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more positive consequences for women with fewer cognitive and material 
assets and 15 more problematic for mothers with greater assets (е g , Desa1 
etal 1989) None of these studies has considered the quality of mother's 
experience on the Job as tapped by occupational complexity Our explicit 
consideration of such conditions suggests that employment has its strong- 
est benefits for mothers with better jobs and less benign implications for 
mothers restricted to routine, monotonous labor at low wages 

Second, our findings suggest that ıt may be useful to consider fathers’ 
work schedules when attempting to understand the effects of parental 
working conditions on child outcomes Fathers’ working fewer than full- 
time work hours during the child's first year or, on average, over the 
child's first three years of life, 1s associated with elevated behavior prob- 
lems In addition, overtime paternal hours in 1986 are associated with 
lower levels of verbal facihty Our data support the notion that fathers’ 
work schedules may be important pathways through which children ab- 
sorb appropriate behavioral norms and develop verbal skills that serve 
as the foundation for future cognitive attainment More generally, these 
suggestions contribute to current thinking regarding the importance of 
fathers ın families (Furstenberg 1988, Furstenberg and Cherlin 1991, 
McLanahan and Booth 1989, Radin 1981) These possibilities deserve 
explicit attention in future research 

How much support do our findings provide for those who worry that 
maternal work outside the home weakens bonds of social capital between 
parents and children useful in transmitting behavioral norms across gen- 
erations? Support for the narrowest conceptualzation of this argument 
1s weak given the general lack of effects of maternal early working condi- 
tions on child outcomes Clearly, heavy parental employment demands 
may limit social capital needed ın the development of cognitive and social 
skills because overtime hours for mothers and fathers appear to inhibit 
the development of verbal facility and because the combination of over- ^ 
time hours and a low-complexity occupation exacerbates behavior prob- 
lems However, our findings are incompatible with social policies that 
discourage maternal employment Furthermore, our analyses of the ef- 
fects of child care do not suggest that nonmaternal care has either positive 
or negative effects on the child outcomes we study "Thus, social trends 
toward increased maternal employment and increased use of nonmater- 
nal care cannot be shown to be uniformly deleterious to child outcomes 
Future research should continue to consider the relative roles of maternal 
employment and nonmaternal care as they influence child development 

Also deserving closer scrutiny 1s the notion that the sheer duration of 
time parents spend with children 1s crucial for developmental outcomes 
If that were the case, we would expect that more limited work hours 
would be uniformly advantageous to children's development The effects 
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of variations m early maternal part-time work, however, are not significant 
as a set in any of our models Moderate part-time current maternal work 
hours are superior to fewer work hours for the cognitive outcome and 
nonlinear and contingent on occupational complexity for the social out- 
come At the same time, the fact that an early paternal low level of work 
hours 1s associated with increases in behavior problems points to one 
clear negative outcome associated with fewer parental work hours Low 
levels of paternal work hours likely result in frustration for both parents 
that may limit their abilities to set appropriate examples of self-control 
and to help children establish suitable standards for themselves Despite 
the numerous controls we have introduced, there are probably unmeas- 
ured differences between families with and without fathers who work 
fewer hours Additional research should investigate the robustness of 
the findings we have produced regarding the disadvantages of paternal 
part-time hours 

Further research should also consider the processes through which 
parental working conditions may influence child outcomes indirectly 
through children’s home environments Our findings support the notton 
that the social capital embedded ın children’s home environments will 
both promote verbal facility and reduce behavior problems Because ma- 
ternal working conditions influence the strength of children's home envi- 
ronments (Menaghan and Parcel 1991), these findings suggest that paren- 
tal working conditions may have both direct and indirect effects on 
children, with family social capital, as represented by the home environ- 
ment, playing an important role 

At a more general level, these findings caution us against making easy 
assumptions about what the most critical periods of children’s growth 
are for particular outcomes Our findings suggest that current maternal 
working conditions affect verbal facility but that early paternal work 
hours affect later levels of behavior problems These findings reinforce 
the usefulness of examining the role of both parents in the socialization 
process, and provide useful input to policy debates In particular, argu- 
ments regarding the importance of the child’s first year of life are often 
associated with normative prescriptions regarding the desirability of 
“traditional” nuclear families and a traditional division of labor in the 
home We know that such models are impossible for many families today, 
and that, even when possible, are inconsistent with many adult decisions 
regarding the allocation of time to work and family A more useful work- 
ing hypothesis 1s that there are probably multiple periods throughout a 
child's life when parental input, or social capital, 1s 1mportant ın facihtat- 
ing appropriate development If a particular period 1s deficient, either in 
terms of parental time or the nature of the adult inputs generally, such 
deficiencies may be compensable, depending upon the timing, extent, 
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and nature of remedial intervention. Although thus hypothesis may be 
proved false in particular circumstances, 1t provides a relatively parsimo- 
nious view of the socialization process It also appears fruitful to consider 
viewing parental inputs 1n terms of averages across longer periods than 
some earlier researchers have advocated Such a strategy helps us to 
focus on the overall, long-term environment ın which the child is reared, 
without the distraction of short-term variations ın either. parental inputs 
or child outcomes, each of which might be inconsistent with longer texm 
trends Additional research that takes each of these precepts seriously 
promises to advance current debates about the forces shaping early child- 
hood outcomes 


APPENDIX 
Key Findings across Studies Outhned 1n Table 1 


1 Desaietal (1989) —They find no adverse effects of maternal employ- 
ment on PPVT-R during infancy except for boys in families with high 
income from other family members 

2 Blau and Grossberg (1990) —Maternal employment during year 1 
has negative effects on PPVT-R scores, but employment ın second and 
later years has positive effects, so the net effect over the first 3—4 years 
1s close to zero 

3 Belsky and Eggebeen (1991a) —Children whose mothers were em- 
ployed full tıme beginning in years 1 or 2 are less compliant than children 
of mothers not employed ın years 1—3 

4 Baydar and Brooks-Gunn (1991) —Maternal employment in the 
child's first year of life negatively affects both cognitive and social out- 
comes 

5 Vandell and Ramanan (1992) —Math achievement 15 a positive 
function of early maternal employment, and reading achievement 1s а 
positive function of recent maternal employment 

6 Parcel and Menaghan (1994) —Current maternal working condi- 
tions affect cognitive outcomes, while early paternal work hours affect 
social outcomes Early maternal employment has negative effects on child 
cognition only for mothers with poor occupational prospects 
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This study focuses on married children's financial support for their 
parents in Taiwan It 1s often assumed that economic and social 
changes accompanying industriahzation will drastically weaken pa- 
rental power and thus reduce the support from adult children to 
parents The data in this article, however, show that the vast ma- 
Jority of married children, both sons and daughters, provided net 
financial support for their parents during the previous year The 
Socioeconomic characteristics of the parents and children in the 
families where financial transfers occurred indicate that the altru- 
1sm/corporate group model best portrays intergenerational transac- 
tions during the period of rapid economic growth 


During economic development, one typically expects major shifts 1n the 
patterns of assistance among family members These shifts include a 
reversal in the flow of wealth between generations, a shrinking m the 
size and complexity of the household, a weakening of ties to kin outside 
the household, and an increased emphasis on the centrahty of the 
husband-wife tie in ways that weaken old, intergenerational family obh- 
gations (e g , Goode 1963, Shorter 1975, Parsons 1943, Caldwell 1976) 
Despite а broad consensus on the general direction of this change, there 
has been disagreement about its pace and its applicability to societies 
with non-Western traditions (e g , Litwak and Kulis 1987, Martin 1990) 
Particularly ın East Asia, strong patrilineal traditions hnger and old pat- 
terns of parent-son coresidence and financial support for elderly parents 
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Support ın Taiwan 


continue (e g , Morgan and Hiroshima 1983, Casterline et al 1991) This 
seeming persistence of an extended family system 1n spite of rapid eco- 
nomic growth cannot be explained by bipolar models that consider only 
two types of societies traditional and modern 

Concentrating on intergenerational financial support and coresidence 
of adult children and their parents ın Taiwan, this study discusses three 
theoretical models of intergenerational relations—the power/bargaining, 
the mutual aid, and the altruism/corporate group models We place par- 
ticular emphasis on the context of rapid economic growth Historically 
їп Taiwan, there was a shared ideal of family continuity through the 
male line 1n which sons held a high degree of filial loyalty to their parents 
and, as ritualized through ancestor worship, to all preceding generations 
In this ideal, parents should continue residing with married sons, and 
family property should be held jointly as long as possible By examining 
the ways 1n which this 1deal has been reshaped by radical economic and 
social change, we will provide a new assessment of differing theoretical 
approaches to family change 


THEORIES 


Broadly, three groups of theories of the family are relevant to the issue 
of intergenerational support One group emphasizes power relationships, 
typically associated with gender and age, that decide the winners and 
losers ın the struggle for family resources A second emphasizes voluntary 
mutual aid among family members A third 1s the altruism/corporate 
group model in which the parents decide how to maximize the welfare 
of the extended family 


Power and Bargaining Model 


One common argument 15 that, with the declining control over land, 
businesses, and training that accompanies economic development, par- 
ents lose their power to extract obedience and resources from children 
With this loss of power, parents are unable to reverse the rising individu- 
alism that accompanies the diffusion of new values through education 
and the mass media (e g , Goode 1963, Caldwell 1976, 1982, Cain 1981, 
Nugent 1985) In turn, this loss of control causes the direction of the flow 
of wealth to be reversed from its former upward direction toward mature 
adults to a predominantly downward direction favoring children at most 
ages Parents respond by having fewer children because having children 
1s now less profitable or more costly In modern Western societies, where 
these tendencies have reached fruition, only the more affluent parents 
who can dangle prospective (“strategic”) property bequests as a reward 
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for their being more solicitous have the power to elicit children's attention 
and support (Bernheim, Schleifer, and Summers 1985) It 1s also true 
that, 1n some developing countries, parents with more cattle to be inher- 
ited elicit more remittances from their children who have moved to the 
city (Lucas and Stark 1985) All of the above suggests a strong role for 
“prospective exchange" as a bargaining element in current family- 
assistance patterns 

There is ample anecdotal evidence of threats to patriarchal authority 
in Taiwan (е g , Wolf 1968, 1975, Tang 1978, Headly 1983, Kuo 1989) 
Also, the rapid decline of fertility ın Taiwan during the past 30 years 
might suggest that having children has become less “profitable” to par- 
ents Yet the decline in birthrates was unaccompanied by an obvious 
change ın the direction of the flow of wealth Despite some weakening 
of the old patterns, most parents continue to live with adult sons and 
financial flows among adults continue to be overwhelmingly from the 
younger generation to the older (Lo 1987, Liu 1982) That these transfers 
continue despite rapid urbanization and a loss of parental control over 
Jobs and resources would appear to be mexplicable by many of the sim- 
pler models of bargaining/power 

One can conceive of more subtle processes of power and bargaining, 
which would include bargaining, not only between parents and children, 
but also among siblings and between spouses about support for parents 
In a broad class of family-bargaiming models in economics, Chiappori 
(1992) shows that the distribution of family resources may be interpreted 
as being determined by a “sharing rule” in which the amount that each 
member receives 15 an increasing function of his or her bargaining pov er 
Each member’s bargaining power 1s determined by a “threat point’ that 
depends on the minimum level of utility the member would receive if the 
sharing rule were not followed In models of bargaining between spouses, 
threat points have been measured, for example, by the terms of proposed 
divorce settlements (McElroy and Horney 1981), by the spouses' earning 
capacities, by their nonearned incomes (Schultz 1990, Thomas 1990), or 
by the resources controlled by husbands and wives within their “separate 
spheres” (Lundberg and Pollak 1991) These models stand 1n contrast to 
conventional economic models of the household that posit a single deci- 
sion maker and assume that expenditure decisions depend only on the 
pooled income of all household members Empirical support for the bar- 
gaming approach ıs provided ın a number of studies surveyed by Chiap- 
por et al (1993) showing that household expenditure patterns depend 
on the degree to which husbands or wives control household income 

In an intergenerational context, children may use financial resources to 
exempt themselves from coresiding with parents or other trme-intensive 
services (е g , Hermalin et al 1990) Siblings with more resources may 
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1nduce less well-off siblings to accept a trade of money for time by housing 
a parent ^ Also, a wife who works and has an income of her own may 
Багдаш wnth her husband over the amount of support sent to her own 
parent 


Mutual Aid Model 


An alternative explanation for the continuance of residential sharing and 
financial assistance among family members 1s mutual aid, involving vol- 
untary quid-pro-quo exchanges In the short term, this aid may include 
help with babysitting, errand running or other forms of housework, and 
the sharing of goods with substantial scale economies, such as housing 
and durable goods (washers, television sets, еіс) For example, an 1п- 
creasing proportion of working mothers need their parents’ services, and 
urbanization involves a rise 1п housing costs These factors may deter or 
slow a shift toward independent living If the United States were the 
model, however, the slowing of this shift would be modest In the United 
States, rising income has reduced shared housing exchanges, both be- 
cause the demand for privacy rose with income and because the increased 
value of time caused them to buy services 1n the market instead of provid- 
ing them through in-kind exchanges among family members (Michael, 
Fuchs, and Scott 1980) Somewhat different behavior may be implied 
when exchange involves commodities for which good market substitutes 
do not exist, such as visits, telephone calls, and other forms of attention 
from grown children ın exchange for parental financial transfers Assum- 
ing that the opportunity cost of time 1s greater for high-income children, 
Cox (1987) shows the frequency of such transfers will be inversely related 
to children’s income but that the magnitude of the transfer will be posi- 
tively related to children’s income, if the demand for attention 15 price 
inelastic The persistence of child-parent coresidence among adults in 
Taiwan, despite rapidly growing incomes, suggests either a uniquely high 
preference for family- rather than market-provided services or that some- 
thing more 1s happening than a simple exchange of services and sharing 
of durables Moreover, 1t seems unlikely that parental demand for atten- 
tion can be а major reason for exchange in Taiwan, where the dominant 
direction of monetary transfers 1s from children to parents 

Other dimensions of mutual aid associated with long-term “prospec- 
tive exchange” may be more crucial in the Taiwan context In particular, 


? Such behavior may be generated by efficiency considerations rather than bargaining 
power That 15, ıt may be more efficient for high-income siblings with relatively 
high-priced time to specialize in market activities and to transfer money while lower- 
income siblings provide services and housing for the parents 
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Taiwan families may emphasize implicit insurance and loan principles 
By pooling resources even among such a small group, families can sig- 
nificantly reduce income risks for each member by providing implicit 
insurance (Kotlikoff and Spivak 1981) Clearly, the insurance motive 
leads to a pattern of compensatory transfers in which the weakest get 
more, whereas, 1n the bargaining models that assume that threat points 
are positively related to a family member's relative economic strength, 
they would receive less (Cox 1987, Chiappori 1992) The family may also 
provide implicit loans to 1ts younger members to finance their investments 
in education or ın starting a business То the extent that such loans are 
important, we hypothesize that transfers from grown children to their 
parents will be positively related to the child's education, when we con- 
trol for the child's current and permanent income 

In order to achieve the mutual benefits available from prospective- 
exchange relationships, the family must address the comphance problems 
inherent in any loan or insurance agreement caused by the ex post incen- 
tives for one side to default An implicit assumption of power/ bargaining 
models 1s that the two generations transact resources on the basis of their 
own generation’s interests only and that, even if desired, collaborative 
agreements about sharing resources over time could not be enforced in 
the modern world unless a bargaining chip, such as a “strategic be- 
quest,” was held in reserve The need for such mechanisms limits. the 
scope for mutually beneficial and credibly enforced family agreements 
within the power/bargaming framework, leading to potentially inefficient 
outcomes 


Altruism/Corporate Group Model 


The altruism/corporate group model, ın contrast, suggests both an effec- 
tive commonality of interests between generations and an assumption 
that contracts can be enforced across time Even amid rising individual- 
ism and a weakening of the extended family as a full-fledged unit of 
production and consumption, the two generations still preserve aspects 
of a corporate unit In economics, models of altruism provide one expla- 
nation of how the family might contmue as a corporate group in the 
modern world Becker’s (1974, 1991) model posits a family headed by 
an altruistic 1ndividual—for example, a patriarch or his widow—who 
both controls most of the family’s resources and cares about the welfare 
of other family members as well as his or her own Caring about each 
member’s welfare, an altruistic head 1s motivated to allocate resources 
Pareto efficiently (1 е, so that no alternative allocation could improve 
the welfare of any given member without reducing the welfare of some 
other member) A head’s decision process may be broken into two stages 
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wealth maximization and optimal distribution of wealth (Becker and 
Tomes 1979) When control of family wealth 1s concentrated on parents, 
there 1s little tension between these two steps Positive transfers from the 
head to other members help bind the family together by providing its 
members with incentives to behave in accord with the corporate interest ? 
Variations 1n transfers from the altruistic head provide “automatic” ım- 
surance for family members who suffer reversals and imply that all family 
members will benefit from the good fortune of any given member 
However, extraordinarily high rates of economic growth in Taiwan 
create considerable tension between the pursuit of efficiency and the dis- 
tribution of welfare between parents and children For reasons of effi- 
ciency, rapid growth in the demand for skilled labor as the economy 
metamorphized from an agricultural laggard to a newly industnalizing 
leader implies that an ideal strategy for families 15 to shift resources from 
the older to the younger generation to finance increased investments 1n 
human capital Partly because of these investments, per capita GNP in 
Taiwan increased more than fivefold between 1961 and 1986 (Deaton 
and Paxson 1992) This massive growth and the much higher returns to 
children with more education mean that most children are much wealth- 
ier than their parents (Lo 1987) The potential tension hes in how to 
achieve equitable distribution when parents would like to share some 
fruits of their investments 1n their children Even the most self-sacrificing 
parent 1s likely to want the direction of transfers to be reversed at later 
points ın his or her lıfe, in the form of old-age support, repayment of 
loans, or help during illness * Thus, compliance by children with parental 
plans 1s crucial for the welfare of both parents and children and for 
society, which would suffer from suboptimal investment by parents in 
children should parents think the risks of default excessive Recently, 
Becker (1993) has proposed a model in which even altruistic parents who 
are concerned about such compliance problems rear their children to feel 
guilt i£ they fail to care for their elderly parents Of course, the Chinese 


3 According to Becker’s “rotten kid theorem,” each family member, including those 
who are completely selfish, are motivated to take actions that are “efficient” 1n the 
sense that they will maximize the joint wealth of the entire family even if that action 
would reduce the member's own income The reason 1s that transfers from the altruis- 
tic head compensate a family member at the margin for the costs that he or she incurs 
to increase the family wealth and are also sufficiently large 1n total to motivate each 
member to remain a member of the (not necessarily coresident) family Bergstrom 
(1989) discusses the conditions under which the rotten kid theorem holds 

4 To discuss the direction of intergenerational transfers, one must distinguish between 
transfers at a given point in the Ше cycle and transfers that occur over the entire 
lifetrme (see Willis 1982, 1988) Empirically, Mueller (1976) calculates that children 
are almost surely a net drain on parental resources in peasant societies, despite Cald- 
well’s (1976) assumptions to the contrary 
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family has traditionally followed such a strategy through 1ts emphasis on 
the sociahzation of children into the values of filial piety Taiwan chil- 
dren’s learning that the greatest shame of all 1s to abandon one’s parents 
1s reinforced by school textbooks and by society at large (Wilson 1970, 
1981, Wu 1985, Lin and Fu 1990) This socialization could produce the 
high probabilities of compliance needed for models of family altruism 
and corporate group mentality to contmue to function in a highly devel- 
oped society 


Gender Patterns 


Rapid economic growth should have an impact not only on traditional 
patterns of support between parents and sons but also on those between 
parents and daughters Traditionally, the patrilineal ideal among Chinese 
families in Taiwan meant that at marriage the nghts to a woman's labor 
and reproduction were transferred to the husband’s family, with whom 
the new couple took up residence Except for a dowry and occasional 
smaller amounts of “private money” given to the daughter at marriage, 
all family property passed to the sons Among sons the division of prop- 
erty was largely equal, even if there was a slight cultural preference for 
the eldest son to be the one who provided food and housing for the 
parents (Sung 1981) Because of these kinds of patrilmeal tendencies, of 
course, families had a strong incentive to invest more 1п their sons than 
m their daughters (е g , Cohen 1976, Gallin 1966, Pasternak 1972) One 
might expect this strong patrilineal emphasis to weaken with develop- 
ment The literature on family change in the West notes the growing 
centrality of the husband-wife bond as opposed to the parent-child bond 
and with it the growing equality between spouses (Shorter 1975, Goode 
1963, Parsons 1943) Consistent with this trend, women provide much 
of the emotional glue that holds modern American families together, with 
women both maintaining contact with extended kin and caring for the 
family's most vulnerable members (Silverstein and Waite 1993, Brody 
1985, Troll 1987, Spitze and Logan 1990, Coward and Dwyer 1990) 
The evidence 1s mixed on whether there 1s a similar trend in East Asia 
On the negative side, nearly all parents continue to live not with daugh- 
ters but with sons (e g , DGBAS 1987a, 1987b, Freedman, Chang, and 
Sun 1982, Thornton, Chang, and Sun 1984) Sons have generalized obh- 
gations to support their parents in old age Daughters’ formal obligations 
end at marriage, even if they give a lot before marriage (Greenhalgh 
1985) Nevertheless, there 1s some evidence, both traditional and modern, 
that the division between male and female lines may not be so severe 
Traditionally, despite strong patrilineal tendencies, ties to affines (female- 
linked kin) have also been important in Taiwan In villages, informal 
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ties to affines often provided important maternal and spiritual benefits 
(Gallin 1966, Pasternak 1972, Harrell 1972, Ahern 1974, Chuang 1985) 
Moreover, with economic growth some people turned to a wider network 
of affinal kin for business efforts, political campaigning, and other kinds 
of assistance (Gallin 1978, Gallin and Gallin 1985) Urbanites speak anec- 
dotally of the close emotional tie between mothers and daughters, of how 
much easier ıt 1s to get along with a daughter than with a daughter-in-law 
(the son's wife), and how daughters are more useful than sons 1n major 
Illnesses or other family emergencies (е g , Tsui 1987) Among urbanites 
with no parent in the home, the wife's parents are visited just as fre- 
quently as the husband's parents (Speare, Liu, and Tsay 1988, р 179) 
Moreover, when women began to earn their own income through outside 
employment, many were freed to send money to their own parents (Тѕш 
1987) 

These partly complementary, partly contradictory observations suggest 
both that relations by gender in Taiwan are in a state of flux and that 
we will find sharply differing patterns depending on whether a wife has 
her own 1ncome and whether a young couple resides 1n the city or coun- 
tryside By and large, we will expect a woman's pattern of relationships 
with her own parents to at least weakly mimic those for men and their 
own parents 'Thus, we suggest that our hypotheses about patterns of 
exchange will apply most clearly for males and somewhat less clearly for 
females, even though they are tending in the same direction 


Hypotheses 


The three models discussed above provide a framework for structuring 
our empirical work and interpreting the results. Broadly, the mutual aid 
model describes the kinds of transactions, both short-term and long-term, 
that make the family an important and productive social institution, 
while the power/bargaining and corporate group/altruism models pro- 
vide alternative theories of what motivates family members to engage 
in transfer behavior and what limits the scope of mutually beneficial 
transactions among family members 

An emphasis on the power/bargaining factors suggests the following 
empirical hypotheses 

HYPOTHESIS 1 —Parents with more resources (high income and undis- 
tributed property) relateve to children will elicit more money and service 
contributions from children (the strong bargaining hypothesis) 

HYPOTHESIS 2 —Children with more resources relative to parents and 
siblings will provide money in place of services (the weak bargaining 
hypothesis/relative efficiency hypothesis) 

HYPOTHESIS 3 —Between spouses, a spouse with more income will 
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increase resources given to his or her own parents (interspousal bar- 
gaining hypothesis) 

Alternatively, assuming that the altruism/corporate group model holds 
and that long-term exchanges are feasible, the following two hypotheses 
(nos 4 and 5) emerge 

HyroTHESIS 4 —Chzldren who rece1ved more investment from parents 
(education, property) will provide more The consequences of investment 
will be both relative and absolute (2 e , stblangs who received more educa- 
ton than thew siblings will give more) (the loan hypothesis) 

HYPOTHESIS 5 —Parents with more need (fewer resources, poor 
health) will vecezve more (the insurance hypothesis) 

HYPOTHESIS 6 —Short-term exchange within the mutual ard frame- 
work suggests that parents providing help with chores and child care will 
receive more resources 


METHODS 
Data 


Data from the 1989 Tawan Family and Women Survey provide an 
island-wide representative sample of women aged 25—60 years, from 
which we have chosen families of currently married women ? Although 
only women were interviewed, the same set of questions was asked about 
parents and parents-in-law We restrict the analysis to currently married 
husbands and wives who themselves were under the age of 60 years and 
whose mothers were over the age of 50 years Moreover we limit the 
analysis to those parents who were in Taiwan and to those observations 
with near-complete data on the variables of interest Because we include 
only those who had at least one parent surviving, the samples of hus- 
bands and wives are not identical With wives typically younger than 
their husbands, more wives have surviving parents, giving 2,231 obser- 
vations for the husbands’ sample and 2,662 observations for the wives’ 
sample $ 


5 For details of sampling and interview procedures of this survey, see Nei-cheng pu 
(1989) and NORC (1991) 

$ Including married and unmarried, with and without living parents, the total sample 
size was 3,803 As to the issue of representativeness because we use interviews of 
children who are married, we inevitably exclude the elderly with no currently married 
children Moreover, sampling parents via their children causes large families to be 
oversampled, with the result that the respondents here have more siblings than live 
in the average household (Preston 1976) One consequence 1s that the number of 
elderly living alone 1s understated by a few percentage points (cf DGBAS 1987a) 
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Dependent Variables 


Measures of mutual support include current coresidence and questions 
about gift giving between parents and children in the last year After 
detailed questions on inheritance patterns, each respondent was asked 
whether there had been any other large gifts such as property or cash, 
whether any of these had been given in the previous year, and the approx- 
imate cash value of the previous year's gifts) Then, to probe further, 
the respondent was asked, “Other than these, did your parent give other 
kinds of gifts last year (such as red packets, living subsidies, etc )?”? If 
yes, then the respondent was asked to estimate the cash value of these 
gifts The two sets of cash values for gifts 1n the previous year were then 
totaled to give the sum of the downward flow from parents to child 
Upward flows from child to parents were estimated by a two-part ques- 
tion, asking whether there had been any gifts to parents 1n the previous 
year and what the cash value of such gifts had been The same set of 
questions was repeated for the husband's parents The positive net value 
of these upward transfers mmus the downward transfers provides the 
central data for the analysis below 


Explanatory Variables 


There are five sets of explanatory variables related to competing models 
of 1ntergenerational support (table 1) Several of the hypothesized models 
predict differing consequences of a couple's own resources In the strong 
and weak versions of the bargaining model, greater couple resources will 
allow them to at least avoid coresidence and other time-consuming ser- 
vices (hypotheses 1 and 2) In the couple bargaining model (hypothesis 
3), the spouse with more income provides more income to his or her 
parents In the mutual aid and altruism models (hypotheses 4, 5, and 6), 
the couple with more income should provide more resources to parents 
The logged values of the husband’s and wife’s average monthly earnings 
over the past year are included, plus additional tabulations comparing 
the relative income and resources of parents and children The number 
of grandchildren (the couple’s children) indexes local obligations that 
could inhibit supporting other kin 

Parents’ need should be greater when they have lower income (mea- 
sured by socioeconomic status [SES]), when only the mother or father sur- 
vives, and when more siblings consumed family resources at younger ages 
(table 1, pt В) Moreover, on average, parents should be more 1п need 


7 It 15 customary to give cash in a small red packet, particularly on holiday occasions, 
and, to some extent, the name “red packet” 1s apphed broadly to exchanges of cash 
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MEANS AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF VARIABLES 











Son Sample Daughter Sample 
(Husband Sample) (Wife Sample) 
A Couple's resources 
Husband's income (in NT$)* 23,292 22,218 
Wife’s income (in NT$)* 6,420 6,332 
No of grandchildren 27 28 
B Parents’ need 
Father’s SES 38 39 
Parents’ marital status 
Both alive (%) 55 2 571 
Only mother alive (%) 330 311 
Only father alive (96) 118 118 
No of brothers respondent has 23 24 
No of sisters respondent has 24 24 
C Parental investment 
Years of education 99 80 
Years more education than siblings 10 —10 
Parents’ property divided 
Not yet divided (96) 443 43 9 
Divided, no share to respondent (96) 42 19 5 
Divided, a share to respondent (95) 211 37 
No property to divide (96) 304 32 9 
D Parents’ services 
Parents help with household chores 
No (96) 86 6 96 9 
Yes (96) 134 31 
E Other 
Migration since age 15 
Stayed in urban area (96) 220 23 5 
Rural to urban area (96) 348 341 
Stayed ın rural or moved to rural area (95) 431 424 
Mother's age (in years) 659 64 2 
Parents’ living arrangement 
Living with respondent 1n respondent's 
home (95) 26 3 26 
Living with respondent ın parents’ home 
(96) 129 13 
Living alone or with spouse only (95) 204 229 
Living with unmarried children (26) 74 131 
Living with other married child (%) 329 60 1 
N of observations 2,231 2,662 





* For definition, see п 10 below 
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when they have no property to divide (table 1, pt C), when they stayed in 
rural areas, when they are older, and when they have unmarried children 
at home (table 1, pt E) Socioeconomic status 1s a composite measure of 
the father’s education and his occupation during his main working years ê 
In later analysis, the consequences of sole survivorship by either the 
mother or father 1s contrasted with the situation when both spouses sur- 
vive Relative ability of sons to pay because of son's urban residence and 
relative need because parents tended to remain behind ın the village 
when the respondent or her husband moved to the city provides another 
indicator of need and payment ability If the insurance variant of the 
altruism model (hypothesis 5) 1s correct, then the coefficients between all 
the measures of need and giving should be large and positive 

Variables used to test repayment of parental investment include educa- 
tion, relative education compared to one’s siblings, and a share of paren- 
tal property (table 1, pt C) “More education than one’s siblings” is 
exact number of years of education of the husband minus the average 
education of all his siblings The same education gap 1s repeated for the 
wife, compared to her sibhngs As for property, almost one-third of all 
parents have none to divide Another one-fourth of parents (21% + 4%) 
divide the property early, particularly if they have httle property and 
therefore need to merge their interests with their sons so as to be sup- 
ported 1n old age (tabulations not shown) While daughters rarely share 
in this division (4%), sons are equally rarely left out (4%) Thus older 
customary practices of there being largely equal property division among 
sons to the exclusion of daughters continue Each of the types of property 
division are dummy variables, coded “0” and “1,” and with “not yet” 
as the omitted comparison category 1n later equations If the fixed-loan 
variant of the altruism model 1s correct (hypothesis 4), then early parental 
investment in children through more education and property division 
should promote current assistance 

If, ın contrast, the power/bargaining model ıs correct, then parents 
will receive more money and services when they own property Parents 
can bribe children into attention with "strategic bequest" behavior, with 
potential property division held out as a carrot to 1nduce coresidence and 
other forms of attention from children Finally, 1 the mutual aid model 
(hypothesis 6) 1s correct, then parents’ help with household chores should 
elicit more assistance, and vice versa (pt D) 

Other measures include migration and parents! ages and living ar- 
rangements Migration inhibits continued residence with parents while 
potentially encouraging financial assistance instead Parental age, one 


8 To give education and occupation equal weight, both were coded on scales having 
a similar range (low = 1, high = 14) and then averaged 
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might assume, indicates need, with the eldest, frail parents requiring the 
most assistance ? However, the observed age pattern 1s more complex 
Exploratory analysis shows that initially, parents continue to have sev- 
eral adult children at home Other, nonresident children send support 
Over time, however, parents come to depend increasingly on a single 
child, usually a son Moreover, older cohorts, from times when birthrates 
were high, had more children to share parental support Thus, depending 
on which perspective one takes, the consequences vary From the par- 
ents’ perspective, increasing age, frailty, and financial need are associ- 
ated with an increasing tendency to live with and depend on a child. But 
from the child's perspective, increasing parental age 1s associated with 
more available siblings to provide support and with a tendency to rely 
on a single sibling as the primary provider It 15 the child's perspective 
that 1s captured by age, with the age tracking the curvilinear pattern 
(fig 1) 

Parents’ hving arrangement has five categories, of which “living with 
respondent їп respondent’s house” 15 the omitted comparison category 
(table 1, pt E) Needier parents are those who live alone or only with 
an unmarried child, who would often be in school Parents who live with 
the respondent get some assistance through in-kind support via shared 
hving and eating arrangements that are not easily quantified, suggesting 
that they would be less in need of cash transfers 

In the perspective of other studies on Tawan, the means of the explan- 
atory variables all exhibit reasonable patterns (table 1) As one would 
expect when older husbands marry younger wives, the husband's parents 
are somewhat older (pt E), and, accordingly, his parents are more likely 
to have one spouse deceased (pt B) The husband's parents are more 
likely to live with the couple (pt E) and are, therefore, more available 
to "help a great deal” with chores (pt D) He shares m property divi- 
sions, she does not (pt C) The husband received more education than 
his wife (рї C) Except for these differences, husband's and wife's back- 
ground characteristics are largely similar, as they should be 


RESULTS 
Likelihood of Support 


The findings show that financial support, including both cash and in-kind 
gifts, continued ın an upward direction, from adult children to parents 

Whether son or daughter, most married children gave financial gifts to 
their parents while few received gifts in return Specifically, among those 


? For deceased mothers, their estimated age serves as a proxy for the age of the 
surviving father 
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п Parent(s) live with kid a San gave to parent(s) 
o Mather $ mainly from son e Son lives with parent(s) 
55 62 67 72 77 B 





Proportion of Sons/Parents 











-— 
55 62 67 72 77 87 
Mother's Age 55=50-59, 62-60-84, 67=65-69, 72-70-79, В7=В0+ 


Fic 1 —Son-parent pair support 


with at least one surviving parent, 79% of sons and 70% of daughters 
gave gifts during the previous year, while only 14% of sons and 21% of 
daughters received gifts from their parents (table 2) Upward and down- 
ward flows tended to be correlated—those who gave were also more 
likely to receive at least token amounts, and those who gave nothing 
were unhkely to receive gifts from parents These results are striking 
both for the continuing frequency of upward flows to parents and for the 
extent to which the giving pattern for daughters closely parallels that for 
sons 


Amount of Support 


The net flow of financial gifts, both downward to children and upward 
to parents, 1s perhaps best captured graphically (see fig 2) For a small 
minority of sons and daughters who happened to have received a one- 
time gift of a house, a building, land, or other goods in the year preceding 
our interview, the flows are enormous We thus truncate both the left 
and right side of figure 2, not showing the enormous net downward flow 
to a small 1% or 2% minority or the substantial upward flow of the most 
generous 5% of sons and daughters The unshown downward tail reaches 
a monthly total of $32,000 1n US currency for sons and $192,000 in 
US currency for daughters, while the unshown upward tail reaches a 
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EXCHANGE OF SUPPORT WITH PARENTS 
ST M —M—————M————————————— 


CHILD GAVE TO PARENTS 





Yes No Total 
(96) (%) (%) 
Son received from parents 
Yes 12* 2 14 
No 67 19 86 
Total 79 21 100 
Daughter received from parents 
Yes 167 5 21 
No 54 25 19 
Total 70 30 100 


NoTE —N = 2,231 for sons, 2,662 for daughters 

* Fig rounded to 12%—net flow їп son's favor = 2 4%, ın parents’ favor = 8 6%, with 8% 
balanced 

t Fig rounded to 16%—net flow ın daughter's favor = 3 5%, ın parents’ favor = 10 4%, with 2% 
balanced 


e Husband (Son) + Wife (Daughter) 


Net Giving per Month (NTS) 





1 | ] | | 
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FiG 2 —Husband's or wife's giving to his or her parents 
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monthly total of $960 ın US currency for sons and $1,900 n US 
currency for daughters 

Except at the extreme tails of the giving distribution, amounts given 
seem їп some ways modest One-fifth to one-fourth made no net gifts 
(left side of fig 2) It 1s not until the eighty-fifth percentile that sons 
reached the official per capita poverty line of $120 in US currency 
(NT$3,150) per month This was in a year when the average farmer 
earned about $385 in U S currency (NT$10,000) and the average manual 
worker earned $770 in U S dollars (NT$20,000) рег month ?? In most 
societies, pension payments do not fully compensate preretirement in- 
comes Nevertheless, at the eighty-fifth percentile, 1t would take two sons 
to support a father-mother pair at the poverty line Nor do the sacrifices 
imposed on sons to give this level of support seem enormous Whether 
this support 1s viewed as a percentage of either the husband's income 
alone or as a percentage of the joint income of husband and wife, most 
sons gave less than 5% of their income It 1s only at the eightieth percen- 
tile that the tithe for parents reached 10% of total earnings, even if at 
the ninety-fifth percentile the sacrifices reached a hefty one-fourth of 
husband's income Thus, ın contrast to high hkehhood of support for 
parents, this modest—even parsimonious—amount given to parents 
seems to suggest an increasing autonomy from parents, which would be 
consistent with the power/bargaining model 

This judgment of parsimoniousness may be too hasty, however Four 
features suggest a reevaluation First, many parents remain young, at 
work, and less in need of children’s resources About one-fourth of the 
parents ın the sample are still ın their 50s, and a full half are less than 
65 years old With improving health and higher income potential, parents 
are less needful now than they have been 1n the past (again see fig 1 on 
the percentage of parents at each age dependent on their children) !! 
Second, four-fifths of the parents live with some child, usually a married 
son (table 1, pt E) They thus receive extra hidden, in-kind support in 
housing, food, and other shared facilities Third, parents pool contribu- 
tions from multiple children We can get a crude estimate of the pooled 
contribution by multiplying the husband’s contribution by the total num- 
ber of brothers in his family (including himself) and adding to that figure 
hus wife's contribution to ber parents multiphed by the husband's total 


10 We use the symbol NT$ for the new Taiwan dollar, with the 1988 exchange rate 
with $1 ın U 5 currency being approximately equal to $26 in new Taiwan dollars 
!! Tn one U S study, the proportion of private transfers to the total household income 
1s, on average, only 1 6%, which 1s partly the result of only one-fifth of all households 
receiving a private transfer (Schoeni 1991) 
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number of sisters That pool varies strongly by whether the giver's (son's) 
income was ın the top or bottom half of the income distribution and by 
whether the parental recipients had retired or were still working (fig 3) 
Parental retirement, particularly when sons had higher incomes, strongly 
encouraged giving (see the lines using open circle and triangle, respec- 
tively) Thus, if all sons had more modest incomes, the total amount 
received remained modest But if all sons had relatively high incomes 
and parents were retired, parents received generous contributions At the 
fiftieth percentile, this subgroup of parents got twice the income of some- 
one at the official poverty line At the seventieth percentile, these parents 
got four times the income of someone at the official poverty line, or about 
the same income as a beginning secretary 

The fourth feature suggesting that children's support 1s not modest 1s 
that at the top end of the distribution of pooled giving, the contributions 
begin to rise to quite substantial levels Among the top 15% of more 
affluent children and top 396 of poorer children, pooled monthly giving 
approaches $850 ın U S currency (NT$22,050) or as much as a manual 
worker’s average income (fig 3) All this suggests that for many parents, 
children's support serves an insurance function Parents get large 
amounts when they have special needs as they stop work 

Finally, we offer four observations on women's giving (а) contrary 


e Son rich, parent retired + Son poor, parent retired 
e Son rich, parent working 4 Son poor, parent working 


22050 - 
18800 - 
15750 - 
12600 ~ 
9450 - 
6300 - 


3150 - 
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to the idea that a daughter's responsibility to her parents ends with 
marriage, we find that giving by daughters 1s common after marriage 
(table 2), (b) to be sure, the average giving levels are modest, serving 
perhaps as much a ceremonial as instrumental function (fig 2), (c) just 
as with sons, however, daughters! gifts rise to much higher levels among 
a small minority (fig 2), and (d) giving to the wife's and the husband's 
parents 1s highly correlated When a couple gives to the parents of one, 
they are also very hkely to give to the parents of the other (tabulation 
not shown) 

In sum, the aggregate statistics suggest that the altruism/corporate 
group model 1s more relevant than the power/bargaining model to Tai- 
wan's families However, some important factors, including parental 
investment in children and parents’ property ownership, have yet to be 
considered Nor have we explored how coresidence 1s related to financial 
support or how the many potential influences on parental support act 
jointly with one another ın a multivariate analysis 


Determinants of Coresidence 


In this section and the next, we will examine coresidence and financial 
support separately ? Coresidence patterns may differ in part from finan- 
cial support patterns for several reasons Besides often implying in-kind 
financial support to parents, coresidence typically also implies services, 
emotional support, and loss of privacy Compared to financial support, 
coresidence 1s more constrained by migration and subsequent distance 
and more affected by the existence of alternative house providers when 
there are many siblings Coresidence can also benefit the child, when 
neither the parent nor the child has ample resources to live well on his 
or her own 

The pattern of coresidence 1s easily summarized (table 3) Among those 
with hving parents, only 496 of daughters hve with a parent, but a 
full 3996 of sons do (see the last row) Among sons, four factors inhibit 
coresidence (a) Son’s high 1ncome reduces coresidence (row 1) This 15 
consistent both with more affluent sons “buying” their way out of coresi- 
dence, probably sending cash instead and with poorer sons wanting to 
save money by sharing facihties with parents. More detailed tabulations 


12 As the later text implies, the coresidence and financial support decisions are, to 
some extent, joint, that 1s, they are partial substitutes for each other, and the choice 
between them 1s made at a single point in tıme To check the consequences of this 
Jomntness, we estimated a bivariate probit model of the two decisions of coresidence 
and financial transfer with the error terms correlated The results were almost identical 
with two separate probit analyses and the correlation, although statistically significant, 
was modest (P « 15) 
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DETERMINANTS OF CORESIDENCE WITH PARENTS 


кее ——————ЄЄ—Є—ЄЄ———Є——Єү—ЄЄү———ЄЄ——Є———— 
MARRIED SONS MARRIED DAUGHTERS 








Couple's resources 


1 Husband's income (logged) — 092* 040 — 013 059 

2 Wife’s income (logged) — 007 010  — 005 023 

3 No of grandchildren — 003 045  — 104 099 
Parents’ need 

4 Father's SES — 024 026 190** 053 


Parents’ marital status 
5 Both alive 


6 Only mother alive 336** 111 1 044** 249 
7 Only father alive 201 152 143 394 
8 No brother 996** 360 
9 No of brothers respondent has — 399** 036  — 510** 102 
10 No of sisters respondent has 014 031  — 145* 069 
Parental investment 
11 Years of education — 007 019  — 088* 044 
12 Years more education than siblings 002 021 — 002 047 
Parents’ property divided 
13 Not yet divided 
14 Divided, no share to respondent 089 237  — 534 374 
15 Divided, a share to respondent — 011 131 713 423 
16 No property to divide — 354** 118  — 248 252 
Other 
Migration since age 15 
17 Stayed ın urban area 
18 Rural to urban area — 440** 130  — 056 292 
19 Stayed in rural or moved to rural 
area 362** 129 — 056 260 
20a Mother's age (in years) 012 081 042 168 
20b Mother's age? — 000 000  — 000 000 
Intercept — 248 2 688 —3275 5 528 
N of observations 2,231 2,662 
Log hkelihood —1,370 —379 
Mean of dependent variable 39 04 


eee 


NOTE —Probit analysis of coresidence, coded 0/1 
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(unreported) show that the potential buying or “bargaining” out of cores- 
idence occurs with both parents and siblings, for when the husband’s 
income 1s higher, some parents are more likely to live alone while other 
parents are more likely to live with one of the husband's brothers !% 
(b) If the parents have no property to divide— which 1s most often true 
of urban manual workers who only rent their home—then there 1s little 
to keep sons near home (row 16) !^ (c) With more brothers (this 15 less true 
of sisters) as alternative house sharers, 1t 1s less likely that any specific son 
will live with parents (rows 9—10) (d) Sons who have moved from the 
countryside tend to leave parents ın the countryside (row 18) Conversely, 
major factors promoting coresidence are the widowhood of the mother 
(rows 6—7) and the son's rural residence (row 19) 

Given that poor sons can benefit from coresidence along with parents, 
the conclusions we draw here cannot be defimtive Nevertheless, the 
balance of evidence favors both the weak-bargaining hypothesis (with 
affluent sons trading cash for housing services) and a limited version of 
the insurance variant of the altruism/corporate group hypothesis (with 
sons housing widowed mothers) The high coresidence level ın rural areas 
1s consistent with models that assume the social pressures enforcing 
strong altruism/corporate group norms remain stronger in villages, al- 
though the much simpler explanation may have to do with near-empty 
family homes long vacated by the rapid fhght of most family members 
to cities and towns 

For daughters, the list of relevant conditions 1s short (table 3, col 3) 
(а) Coresidence 15 more common when they have fewer siblings, espe- 
cially when there 15 no brother to hve with the parents (rows 8—10) 
Without a brother, a woman's odds of living with her parents are five 
times greater (about 25% vs 5% ın the raw data) (b) Daughters co- 
reside more often when their mother has been widowed (row 6) (c) Ad- 
ditional education inhibits coresidence (row 11) (d) Coresidence 1s pro- 


P? For example, when “parent(s) live with husband” ıs the comparison m а multimo- 
па] logit with the same factors as ın table 3, husband's income relates to alternative 
parental residence arrangements as follows “husband lives with parents" = — 443 
(P « 01), “parents live with other married child? = 418 (Р < 01), “parents live 
alone" = 398 (P < 01), and “parents live with unmarried child” = 149 (P < 05) 
In short, both husband's own need and bargaining power come into play Poorer 
husbands live with the parents rather than having parents live with them Richer 
sons have parents who either live alone or with a married child other than themselves 
14 More detailed multinomial logit equations show that while the absence of parental 
property inhibits the husband's living in his parents’ home, it does not inhibit parents’ 
moving ın with him Thus, the parental property effect does not prove the strong 
bargaining hypothesis (hypothesis 1) Even with no property to be shared, sons house 
parents who are 1n need 
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moted not by parental economic need but by its opposite— daughters are 
more ПКе!у to live with а parent with high SES (row 4) Daughters’ 
residential support 1s significant, then, not in cases of ordinary parental 
need, but only 1n those exceptional cases when there 1s no son to share 
housing with a parent or when the mother has been widowed 


Determinants of Support 


We examine net giving to parents, with children who are net recipients 
or nongivers and, therefore, classified as zero 5 The analysis has two 
steps first, a probit analysis of whether there 1s giving (coded “1,” *0") 
and then an ordinary least squares analysis of how much is given, with 
a selection factor (A) calculated from the first step included as an indepen- 
dent variable (see Heckman 1980) 

Couple’s resources —Contrary to the strong version of the bargaining 
hypothesis, couples with more resources give more generously (table 4, 
rows 1—2) The spouses do bargain among themselves, however—among 
both sons and daughters, one’s income has a stronger effect on giving to 
one’s own parents than on giving to the spouse’s parents Thus, al- 
though, in both equations, the husband’s income 1s more important for 
giving than that of the wife, the gap is much wider for gifts to the 
husband’s parents than for gifts to the wife’s parents For example, the 
effect of a unit increase in the wife's income on the amount given to 
the husband’s parents 1s less than one-tenth of the effect of the husband’s 
income (035 vs 397), whereas the ratio 1s approximately two-thirds 
for transfers to the wife’s parents (060 vs 096) As expected, more 
grandchildren in the home imposes local obligations that reduce the 
amount of giving (row 3) 

Parents’ need —Generally, needful parents get more support, as pre- 
dicted 1n the insurance variant of the altruism/corporate group model 
Specifically, most of the six indicators of parental need—low socioeco- 
nomic status, lack of property to divide, being the sole surviving parent, 
a large number of children, age, and residence with unmarried chil- 
dren— promote sons’ giving (table 4) There 1s an apparent exception in 
sons giving no more to widowed than to married parents However, this 
exception may be more apparent than real, since even while some support 
may be urgent, the total amount of support required for a single surviving 
parent may be less than for both parents together Another possible 


'S Repeating the analysis with gross giving as the dependent variable produces almost 
identical results, whether or not “amount received from parents” 1s mcluded as an 
independent variable 
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anomaly in daughters’ failure to support their widowed fathers may re- 
flect stronger emotional bonding to mothers 

For daughters, the mixed pattern of results suggests not a generalized 
support role but one of emergency support for special cases Contrary to 
the generalized support role, parents fail to elicit more support from 
daughters when the parents are poor (row 4) or hving alone or with 
unmarried children (rows 25—26) Instead daughters provide significant 
support only when there 1s no brother (row 8)! or the parent has moved 
into the daughter's home (rows 23—27) Thus, significant support 15 elic- 
ited only when parents with special needs have no son, which requires 
them, contrary to the usual cultural practice, to reside with а daughter 

Parents’ investment —Consistent with the fixed-loan model of inter- 
generational relations, earlier parental investment promotes higher cur- 
rent payments On average, children who received more education and 
property repay those earlier “investments” with more giving to parents 
(table 4, rows 11—16) Note that this higher “repayment” level 1s not 
just the result of higher current incomes, because husband’s and wife’s 
incomes are already ın these equations Moreover, with occupation in 
the equation as an additional proxy for permanent income, education 
still significantly increases giving to parents (tables not shown) АП this 
suggests that it 1s not just higher current earnings or optimism about 
lifetime earnings that encourages a child to sacrifice for parents Rather 
there 1s a debt, no doubt mixed with gratitude, that must be repaid 

There are no exceptions to the general debt-repayment pattern for 
sons All property division promotes children’s giving (rows 14—16) Ob- 
viously, sons who received a share during the property division give the 
largest amount This 1s strong evidence of the absence of bargaining 
Parents do not need to use withholding of property in a form of “strategic 
bequests” to induce attention from their children Parents who have 
property that they could divide at some future date get not more but 
less support from children Separate tabulations show that, although 
more muted, this pattern applies to visits as well !' The positive relation- 
ship between education and giving also refutes the bargaining/power 
model, because, instead of abandoning their parents, children with more 
long-term earning potential do more for them 


16 With a £ value of 1 89, the “no brother” relationship comes close to a usual 05 
level of significance 

1? Dividing the sample by whether the potential male beneficiaries are multiple or 
single does not change these results for visits (cf Bernheim et al 1985) The Bernheim 
results are different, one suspects, because phone calls paid for by the more prosperous 
parent are included 1п the measure of frequency of contact In Taiwan as well, phone 
calls are more common when the parents are prosperous 
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Daughters, however, give not more but less when they have more 
education than their siblings and give, if at all, only modestly more when 
they have received property However, since only about 396 of daughters 
fit into either of these categories, we are reluctant to flag these anomalies 
as major exceptions to the overall investment-repayment pattern 

Parents’ service —Both sons and daughters compensate their parents 
for help with chores (row 18) No doubt the inverse also holds, with 
parents more gratefully giving assistance to children who have helped 
them materially : 

Trade-offs —Finally, among sons, coresidence partially substitutes for 
financial support Sons who coreside with parents give less than those 
whose parents hive with another married child, unmarried children, or by 
themselves The trade-offs are even more apparent 1n results comparing 
coresidence and financial support alternatives (table 5) In a multinomial 
logit with “no support” as the comparison, poorer sons tend toward 
coresidence with no explicit financial support (row 1) Richer sons send 
money and avoid coresidence (row 2) Doubtless, there 15 an element of 
son’s need involved as well Poorer sons need shared residential ameni- 
ties Richer sons have less need for shared amenities and more ability to 
send cash instead 


DISCUSSION/CONCLUSION 


This study highlights how rapid economic growth shapes patterns of 
adult children’s support for their parents Among the competing hypothe- 
ses about intergenerational support, the strong version of the power/ 
bargaining hypothesis 15 the least supported Contrary to the assumption 
that industrialization and accompanying social and economic changes 
rapidly weaken the power of parents to extract resources from children, 


TABLE 5 


SUPPORT ALTERNATIVES BY SON’S AND FATHER’S RESOURCES 
=—————Є———Є————Є———Є—Є—Є————————— 








SoN's INCOME FATHER’S SES 
SuPPORT mS EAE EASE уе гу» 
ALTERNATIVES b SE b SE 
No support 
Coresidence, no financial support — 042 059 — 065 048 
Financial support, no coresidence 137* 059 — 081* 036 
Both financial support and coresidence 039 056 — 081* 040 


ee es 
М№оте —This table uses multinomial logit with the same list of covariates as m table 3 The dependent 
variable 1s distributed as “no support” = 14%, “coresidence, no financial support” = 9%, “financial 
support, no coresidence" = 49%, and “both financial support and coresidence" = 29% 
*P< 05 
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many upward flows to parents continue Not only has the flow of re- 
sources from children to parents failed to reverse 1n direction, but also 
the parents receiving the largest flow of resources are typically not those 
with the greatest potential “power” over their children True, when 
parents own a house, children are more likely to share that house But 
contrary to purported Western patterns, parents who continue to hold 
property that children think they might inherit get no additional visits 
and not more, but less, financial support than other parents This pattern 
holds m even more detailed tabulations (unreported) that compare par- 
ents of higher and lower status, with more and less property, and with 
many siblings or only one potentially vying for a larger inheritance (cf 
Bernheim et al 1985) 

Weaker versions of the bargaining hypothesis are supported, however 
There are trade-offs between the loss of privacy and consumption of time 
that accompany coresidence and the giving of simple financial support 
Although the effect of the husband's own financial need cannot be com- 
pletely disentangled— poor sons benefit as well from shared housing and 
amenities—the bulk of the evidence suggests that there 1s a strong ten- 
dency for richer sons to bargain themselves out of coresidence The richer 
sons are, instead, more likely to have parents hving alone and receiving 
financial support or to have their parents living with some other, proba- 
bly financially less fortunate, sibling This cross-sectional finding 1s con- 
sistent with the long-term decline 1n coresidence Although the vast ma- 
jority of old people continue to live with at least one child, adult children 
now separate much more quickly from their parents and other siblings 
For example, in data analyses not reported here, the percentage of cou- 
ples living with the husband’s parents has declined by about 30 percent- 
age points ın the past three decades This 15 consistent with the American 
trend for increasingly affluent children to trade privacy for economized 
sharing of housing and amenities (see Michael et al 1980) Thus, while 
virtually all parents remain supported through coresidence and financial 
aid, individual children increasingly bargain their way out of being the 
one child who provides the coresidential part of that aid, choosing instead 
for the parent to live nearby or with some other sibling at another lo- 
cation 

There is also some bargaining among spouses, with wives who earn 
more income providing more support to their own parents Again, how- 
ever, this 1s only a weak form of bargaining that 1s quite different from 
earlier assumptions that implied a quick shift ın intergenerational assis- 
tance as parents lost the means to coerce payment out of children 

An almost equally cynical model of intergenerational transfers assumes 
that aid will continue in modern settings only on the basis of short-term, 
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quid pro quo exchanges (e g , Cox 1987) The inducement to continuing 
support is not the “coercion” of withheld inheritances but the prospect 
of assistance with daily chores, child care, and other matters Although 
our data confirm that there 15 a strong positive relationship between 
parents’ services and children's financial support, the data also show 
that only a minor proportion of the parents provide services for children 
Thus, short-term, quid pro quo mutual aid explains only a part of inter- 
generational transactions 

The altruism/corporate group model, and the long-term patterns of 
intergenerational loans and insurance that this model allows, 1s more 
consistent with the data Where the economy 15 growing rapidly and 
parents' resources are meager, investing 1n children's human capital (par- 
ticularly education) bears higher returns than investing 1n property Re- 
payment of parental investment 1s an important part of children's finan- 
cial support Sons and daughters who have received more education and 
sons who have inherited. property give more to their parents, when we 
control for other factors, including their income This obligation to par- 
ents is more than just a fixed loan, however It involves open-ended 
obligations to support parents 1n need, much like an insurance policy 
This aid 1s compensatory, with more affluent members of the corporate 
group transferring resources to the needier ın ways that help equalize 
the resources among group members Widowed mothers are housed by 
children Parents get more financial assistance when they are poor, have 
no property, and remain alone Additional unreported tabulations show 
that aid is more common when parents are Ш and when the differential 
resources between parent and child favor the child 

These patterns question assumptions that industrialization and its ac- 
companying cultural changes quickly erase most traditional values Pa- 
rental socialization into obligation, guilt, and gratitude via the beliefs in 
filial piety remains strong much longer than one might assume Change 
1n these beliefs may still come With rapid growth, children have typically 
been more prosperous than their parents, and with very few public social 
welfare benefits there have been few sources of old age support other than 
children This situation has continued to provide parents and the public- 
education system a very strong incentive for socializing children into 
strong obligations to their parents (see Becker 1993) Parents are becom- 
ing Increasingly prosperous, however, and should the rate of future eco- 
nomic growth slow, the gap between children and parents’ wealth would 
narrow Moreover, starting with universal medical msurance, the gov- 
ernment 15 gradually steppmg in with public support programs In time, 
then, incentives for socializing children into such strong obligations of 
filial piety may weaken and the overall pattern of continuing upward 
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support to parents reverse But ın the interim, the norms have remained 
much stronger and the resulting behavior much more 1n favor of the 
parents than many models would imply 

The continuing dominance of traditional values 1s also seen in the 
relationship of daughters to their parents In some modest ways, daugh- 
ters’ behavior 1s beginning to approximate that of sons Much like sons, 
daughters with more education and income are more likely to repay their 
parents, and daughters are more hkely to help support widowed mothers 
and parents with no property Nevertheless, daughters’ support still re- 
mains very much supplementary Although "ceremonial" financial sup- 
port remains almost as pervasive as among sons, the average amounts 
are much smaller, rising to significant levels only among a small minority 
Housing of parents 15 rare In short, daughters respond not so much to 
the parents’ ordinary needs as to their special ones, such as a mother's 
being widowed or, most distinctly, when there are no sons to provide 
the culturally preferred patrilineal descent line of support Daughters, 
thus, remain in many ways the insurer of last resort Again, this could 
change 1п the future The similarity of underlying support patterns to 
those of sons suggests that daughters would be ready to step in And 
with current Taiwan birthrates below the rate of replacement, 1n time, 
more and more parents will approach old age with only daughters to 
provide assistance This 1s a pattern that has yet to emerge, suggesting 
again a greater tenacity to traditional practices than one might have 
expected 

In conclusion, the vast majority of adult children in Taiwan provide 
net financial support for their parents, and we argue that this 1s part of 
early contracts planned by the parents During the process of rapid eco- 
nomic growth, parents invest ın the children's human capital and the 
children repay ıt on the basis of both the amount of the parents’ earlier 
investment 1n them and the parents’ current needs 
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Educational Continuation 
by College Graduates! 


Ross М Stolzenberg 
University of Chicago 


Thus article reconsiders the apparently paradoxical absence of back- 
ground SES effects on school continuation by college graduates 
The approach is distinguished by its focus on specific graduate pro- 
grams, 1n particular MBA programs, and by a concentration on 
different types of attitudes that appear relevant to graduate school 
matriculation The article examines the impacts of Job values and 
directs attention to conative attitudes toward graduate school, 
which are inferred from prior behavior Results are consistent with 
earher findings of SES effects on total years of schooling, yet also 
explain the absence of parental SES effects on schooling beyond 
college 


I INTRODUCTION 


The enduring impact of socioeconomic background on individuals’ edu- 
cational attainment is one of the best-established results of modern strati- 
fication research (Bidwell and Friedkin 1988, Jencks et al 1972, Sewell, 
Hauser, and Featherman 1976) Substantial correlation between back- 
ground SES and schooling appears to be present in all modern societies 
(Treiman 1977, Hope 1984), and this correlation plays a central role in 
virtually all major sociological explanations of intergenerationally trans- 
mitted socioeconomic inequality in industrialized nations (e g , Blau and 
Duncan 1967, Illich 1983, Boudon 1974) Two basic theoretical perspec- 
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tives have dominated modern social stratification research on educational 
attainment and have been applied successfully to educational attainment 
through college ^ The first might be called a parental resources frame- 
work, which focuses on the cost of school and the ability of high-SES 
parents to subsidize their children's educational expenses, thereby affect- 
ing both the probability of attending school and, for those who attend, 
the quahty of school attended (Bowles and Gintis 1976, Boudon 1974, 
Illich 1983, Baird 1976, pp 33—35, National Research Council 1989, p 
345, Steelman and Powell 1991) The second theoretical perspective 
might be called a parental socialization model (Sewell, Haller, and Portes 
1969, Sewell, Haller, and Ohlendorf 1970, Alexander, Eckland, and Grif- 
fin 1976) This model emphasizes that children of higher SES parents 
tend to be socialized to want more schooling than children of lower SES 
parents, higher aspirations ın turn increase educational persistence and 
total years of school completed ? Since publication of the Wisconsin 
model of socioeconomic achievement (Alexander et al 1976) and its sub- 
sequent replicates and extensions, sociologists generally have come to 
believe that empirical evidence favors the parental socialization model 
as an explanation of the effect of parental SES on the total years of 
schooling completed by individuals 

However, it 1s also known that the determinants of school enrollment 
and academic persistence have varying effects over the course of the 
educational career (e g , Alwin and Thornton 1984, Mare 1980) Thus, for 
example, in her classic study, Beverly Duncan (1965) focuses on effects of 
parental characteristics on school termination probability at specific 
grades, as does Mare (1980, see also Pong and Post 1990) Others have 
addressed the impact of parental SES on transitions from high school to 
college (Sewell and Hauser [1975, рр 116-17] enumerate older aspects of 
this literature, see also Boudon 1974, Hauser 1989, Hauser and Anderson 
1989) In general, there 1s less research on school continuation beyond 
college than on educational persistence at any other educational level, 
and there 15 little detailed analysis, especially recently, of the impact of 
parental SES on transitions from college to postcollegiate schooling, even 
in those studies that do consider the subject (e g , Berelson 1960, pp 


2 Hallinan (1988) nicely classifies and reviews research on quality as well as quantity of 
educational opportunity My concern here 1s with quantity of postcollegiate schooling 

3 Comprehensive data on graduate and professional school students are not, to my 
knowledge, available Berenson (1990, p 39) states that 58% of students who applied 
for aid through the Graduate and Professional School Financial Aid Service reported 
no parental financial contributions whatsoever Reported annual parental contribu- 
tions appear to be generally small їп comparison with student educational debt loads, 
although that varies considerably by field of study 
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133—35, Baird 1976, рр 32—35, for an exception— discussed below—see 
Mare [1980]) 

To the extent that empirical evidence about the determinants of school 
continuation beyond college does exist, 1t suggests that neither the paren- 
tal socialization model nor the parental resources model apples very 
strongly, 1 at all The great majority of college graduates appear to lack 
the level of financial dependence on their parents that would be necessary 
for the parental resources model to have much effect on postcollegiate 
school enrollment patterns (Berenson 1990) Mare's (1980) analyses of 
several large data sets report that socioeconomic background affects early 
grade progressions strongly, but has virtually no effect on educational 
transitions beyond college (see Pong and Post [1990] for an international 
extension) Parental SES apparently plays an important role ın getting 
people to college, but the findings of Mare and others suggest that 1t does 
not have a substantial effect on the likelihood that college graduates 
continue their schooling That 1s, the probability of entering graduate 
school 1s affected by parental socioeconomic status, but the conditional 
probability of entering graduate school, given that one has completed 
college, 1s not substantially affected by parental SES * Seen in contrast 
with the effect of parental SES on total years of schooling, the absence 
of these effects on school continuation beyond college remains striking 

These results are important as well as surprising, we think. Postbacca- 
laureate schooling profoundly affects access to some of the most powerful, 
prestigious, and remunerative positions in the occupational distribution 
(Kingston and Clawson 1985), and graduate and professional schools are 
critical links in the chain of institutions that transmit and codify the most 
complex information in modern industrial societies (Bourdieu 1977, 1984, 
Parsons 1964, р 342) Thus, most theories of social inequality seem to 
suggest stronger—not weaker—effects of background SES on transitions 
to the highest level of formal education than on continuation to earlier 
educational levels 

My main purpose here 15 to learn something about why the link be- 
tween parental SES and school continuation virtually vanishes after col- 
lege The apparent absence of SES effects on school continuation by 
college graduates suggests that the path from parental SES through stu- 


* This finding 1s sometimes misunderstood to challenge the sociological commonplace 
that parental characteristics affect total years of school completed, or the equally 
venerable hypothesis that children of higher SES parents are more likely to go to 
graduate or professional school than children of lower SES parents However, those 
who continue schooling beyond college can have higher background SES than the 
general population (a positive SES effect on graduate school attendance probabihty) 
without having higher background SES than the population of college graduates (a 
positive SES effect on the probability of transition from college to graduate school) 
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dent aspirations to educational continuation 15 attenuated or broken. But 
existing research does not indicate where that attenuation or break oc- 
curs If we continue to accept the parental socialization model as funda- 
mentally correct, then the break or attenuation ın parental SES effects 
could occur between SES and aspirations, between aspirations and school 
continuation, by a weakening of both of these paths, or by the appearance 
of some counterbalancing negative path My first purpose 1s to shed some 
light on where this path breaks or attenuates 

In addition, SES may show less effect on postcollegiate school continu- 
ation because of the ways 1n which postcollegiate schooling differs from 
earlier educational levels Postcollegiate schooling 1s a rubric encom- 
passing several different types of education Graduate fields of study 
differ widely in content, pedagogy, financial support for students, 1ntel- 
lectual demands, and admission requirements Thus, “postcollegiate ed- 
ucation" 1s many different types of school, and school continuation after 
college 1s a set of transitions to a variety of different competing educa- 
tional programs, some of which seem more likely than others to be influ- 
enced by background SES ? Important dissimilarities between different 
types of educational programs may be masked by lumping together tran- 
sitions to business school, law school, programs 1n the various disciplines, 
and other graduate and professional programs Therefore, 1t would be 
useful to disaggregate transitions to graduate school into transitions to 
one or more specific types of graduate school and to examine the effects, 
if any, of SES and other factors on them A second purpose of this article 
15 to perform this task 

I also suspect that the relationship between parental SES and school 
continuation beyond college may be replaced by the influence of charac- 
teristics that are directly relevant to postcollegiate school attendance but 
are conceptually meaningless or empirically undefined for students still 
in high school or grade school These characteristics certainly include an 
individual's major field of study in college but may also include attitudes 
that are not formed before students near the end of their college years 
The third purpose of this article 1s to define some of these characteristics 
conceptually, theoretically, and empirically, to examine their 1mpact on 
postcollegiate school continuation, and to determine if their omission 


5 For example, schools that tend to provide more financial support for their students 
would seem to insulate their students somewhat more from parental SES effects than 
schools that provide less support Ап alternative perspective, taken up in Gary 
Becker's (1967) Woytinsky lectures several decades ago, suggests that if schooling 15 
a good investment and if the economy 1s efficient, then students who would benefit 
from the investment would be able to obtain a sufficient return from it to borrow the 
funds necessary to pay the costs of schooling 
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from previous analyses masks the effects of parental SES on educational 
persistence after college 

In short, then, I seek to understand how certain characteristics of 
college graduates affect their matriculation into specific graduate pro- 
grams My approach to this problem 1s theoretical and empirical and 
begins with consideration of action and attitudes After that, I turn to 
data, methods, results, and conclusions, ın that order 


II ACTION AND ATTITUDES 


Because graduate and professional school attendance 1s both an optional 
activity and one that requires forethought and planning, ıt seems the 
quintessence of voluntary action, and theories of action seem likely to 
offer some insight into its etiology Perhaps the briefest statement of an 
action theory 1s one attributed to Pfeffer People do what they want to 
the extent that they can More elaborate formulations do not disagree, 
but often have focused on why different people want to do different 
things, these theories generally argue that the desire to take an action 1s 
governed by actors’ attitudes toward the expected consequences of the 
action (Parsons 1964, pp 4—5, Coleman 1990, Pfeffer 1985) 

What consequences of postcollegiate schooling motivate college gradu- 
ates to continue their formal education? Perhaps the most significant 
anticipated consequence of postbaccalaureaute schooling 1s incumbency 
or advancement in the occupations and careers for which a program 
of graduate study provides training © Volumes of research ın sociology, 
economics, and psychology have noted the impact of schooling on occu- 
pational assignment Also, all professional schools and most discipline- 
oriented graduate programs correspond to particular occupations or fami- 
hes of occupations and prepare students for entry to or advancement in 
those occupations ' 

Because occupations differ ın the work, working conditions, and re- 
wards they offer their incumbents, the appeal of a specific occupation to a 
particular individual depends upon the individual’s work attitudes—the 
extent to which the individual likes or dislikes the various tasks, working 
conditions, rewards, or even moral values served by work in that occupa- 
tion (Kalleberg 1977, Kalleberg and Loscocco 1983, Holland 1970, 1972, 


$ This 15 generally true, but obviously not universally true of all people who continue 
school beyond college For example, during the Vietnam War, significant numbers of 
men went to graduate school to avoid the draft 

7 At some рош, graduate programs in sociology, e g , start teaching their students 
how to be sociologists as well as teaching the findings of sociology Similar transitions 
are made to training historians, mathematicians, and practitioners in other disciplin- 
ary fields 
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Kohn and Schooler 1983, Bellah et al 1985, MacIntyre 1981) According 
to this reasoning, the extent to which an individual finds school continua- 
tion 2% a particular field attractive ıs determined by the extent to which 
that type of schooling appears to provide a conduit to employment ın an 
occupation or career that 1s consistent with the individual's work values 
Thus, action theories can be interpreted to suggest that (1) the work 
attitudes of college graduates affect their 1nterest ın school continuation 
and (2) work attitudes direct students toward postcollegiate study 1n par- 
ticular fields rather than toward graduate study 1n general Past research, 
conducted for the most part by psychologists, reports that work attitudes 
modestly affect the probability of school continuation beyond college (As- 
tin 1978, Schein 1977, Holland 1970, 1972) But samples on which these 
studies are based are not representative of national populations, and 
we know of no research that simultaneously examines effects of both 
socioeconomic background and work attitudes on postcollegiate school 
continuation 

Social psychological attitude-behavior research 1s a somewhat different 
line of inquiry that also directs attention to attitudes as causes of behavior 
in general and school continuation behavior ın particular However, com- 
pared to theories of action, recent attitude-behavior studies suggest a 
more complex view of attitudinal effects and have found that effects of 
attitudes on behavior are empirically weak—or absent altogether— when 
these complexities are not recognized (Ajzen and Fishbein 1980, chap 2, 
Schuman and Johnson 1976, McGuire 1985, Kiecolt 1988) For present 
purposes, this body of literature makes three key assertions 

First, social psychological studies distinguish cognitive, evaluative, 
and conative types of attitudes (see, e g , Allport 1935, Rosenberg and 
Hovland 1960, McGuire 1985, Kiecolt 1988) Conative attitudes might 
also be called behavioral dispositions or behaviorally expressed attitudes 
In contrast, evaluative attitudes are not necessarily reflected by behavior 
or behavioral tendencies Conative attitudes have been operationalized 
as attitudes that are inferred from past behavior (Rosenberg and Hovland 
1960), or from respondents’ stated evaluations of performance of various 
behaviors, as distinguished from their evaluations of the consequences 
or goals of those behaviors (Ajzen and Fishbein 1980) ë І think that 


8 In their influential work, Fishbein and Ajzen (1975, Ajzen and Fishbein 1980) eschew 
the term “conative,” but appear to embrace the concept by distinguishing attitudes 
toward objects from attitudes toward behavior involving those objects Fishbein and 
Ajzen also differentiate attitudes toward a behavior from intentions to perform the 
behavior and attitudes toward the outcome of that behavior The primary conclusion 
of Fishbein and Ayjzen 15 that behavioral attitudes affect :ntent:0ns to perform that 
behavior, other things equal, and that behavioral intentions affect actual behavior, 
so long as there are opportunities to perform the behavior The distinction between 
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educational aspirations are quite likely indicators of behavioral attitudes 
toward schooling 

Cognitive, evaluative, and conative attitudes are always conceptually 
related, usually empirically correlated, and frequently confused (McGuire 
1985), but only the conative attitude 1s conceived to influence behavior 
directly. From the perspective of these attitude-behavior studies, evalua- 
tive work attitudes are relevant to the way that people feel about gradu- 
ate school but have only indirect connections to their actual attendance 
(via the impact of evaluative attitudes on behavioral attitudes) This 
perspective recognizes that people often do what they claim to dislike 
and fail to do what they claim to like, perhaps according to their percep- 
tions of the consequences of their behavior, their beliefs About what 
constitutes appropriate action, or some other reason Although the dis- 
tinctions among cognitive, evaluative, and behavioral attitude compo- 
nents are old, perhaps ancient (McGuire 1985), Kiecolt (1988) observes 
that sociological research now rarely recognizes conative attitudes 

Second, social psychological attitude-behavior studies suggest that attı- 
tudes that affect the performance of an action are attitudes toward the 
action 1tself, not attitudes toward 115 consequences (Ajzen and Fishbein 
1980) Attitudes toward consequences of a behavior can affect attitudes 
toward the behavior, but their effect on behavior 15 indirect and mediated 
through conative attitudes toward the action itself 

Third, evaluative attitudes affect aspirations and intentions to perform 
behaviors, which ın turn affect actual behavior Even ın properly con- 
сеуеа and executed empirical studies, the link between attitudes and 
behavior can be elusive, often because opportunities to act do not always 
occur Ajzen and Fishbein advocate the analysis of intentions to act, 
which mediate attitudinal effects on behavior and can be observed even 
in the absence of opportunities to act As general methodological points, 
they also argue that many empirical studies of attitude and behavior 
have gone awry from lack of specificity about the behavior under consid- 
eration 


evaluative and behavioral attitude components has wide but not necessarily explicit 
application Job satisfaction studies, e g , have long noted that the propensity to leave 
a Job 1s distinct from dissatisfaction with it (Stolzenberg 1989) For an example of the 
difference between behavioral and evaluative attitudes, consider white attitudes to- 
ward black people White evaluatzve attitudes toward blacks might be measured by 
describing hypothetical white and black people to survey respondents and then asking 
white respondents how much they like or dislike those fictitious characters White 
behavioral attitudes toward blacks might be elicited by (1) an experiment in which 
subjects are asked to comply with simple requests made by white and black actors, 
(2) asking whites if they have ever engaged in various activities that are classified as 
hostile to blacks, (3) asking whites if they would engage m such activities, given the 
opportunity 
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То sum up briefly, action theory and attitude-behavior studies both 
suggest that the school-continuation decisions of college graduates are 
driven by attitudes. Action theories seem to suggest that evaluative atti- 
tudes toward work are relevant, while attitude-behavior studies 1mply 
that behavioral attitudes toward school continuation itself are more ger- 
mane Both perspectives suggest that attitudes direct individuals toward 
continuing their education ın specific fields of study rather than toward 
pursuing postcollegiate schooling 1n general And both perspectives rec- 
ognize that intentions to act cannot always be realized, which suggests 
that ıt ıs useful to distinguish intentions to continue school from actual 
postcollegiate school enrollment 


Ш ANALYTIC STRATEGY, DATA, AND METHOD 
Strategy and Data 


My strategy 1s to use microdata to estimate models of (a) the aspirations 
of college graduates to matriculate in several postcollege graduate pro- 
grams and (b) their probability of actually doing so 1n one specific field 
These models include measures of background SES, evaluative work 
attitudes, conative attitudes toward different types of schooling, and 
other factors such as academic ability, undergraduate grades, and early 
marriage, which are less central to our concerns here, but are nonetheless 
expected to affect school continuation As discussed above, I expect post- 
collegiate school-continuation intentions and behavior to be largely unaf- 
fected by parental SES, weakly affected by evaluative work attitudes, 
and strongly affected by conative attitudes toward postcollegiate school- 
ing І examine college graduates only, since it 15 not meaningful to speak 
of graduate school attendance for persons who have not graduated 
college 

Data are taken from the 1972, 1976, and 1986 waves of the National 
Longitudinal Survey of the High School Class of 1972 (NLS-72, Hilton 
and Rhett 1973) In 1986 the fifth follow-up of this survey was mailed 
to 14,489 members of the original 1972 sample of 22,652 Some 12,841 
individuals returned the 1986 questionnaire, for a response rate of 89% 
(Tourangeau et al 1987) Respondents were approximately 18 years old 
when first surveyed and about 32 years old at the fifth follow-up Gener- 
ally, variables 1n these data measure conditions or record events contem- 
poraneously rather than retrospectively In addition to its status as a 
benchmark longitudinal survey, NLS-72 1s useful because the fifth fol- 
low-up contains specific questions about taking graduate school admis- 
sion tests and matriculation 
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Estimation 


Analyses are performed with probit regression methods and latent factor 
methods appropriate for dichotomous dependent vanables Probit regres- 
sion models relate a single dichotomous dependent variable to several 
independent variables Probit regressions are straightforward to estimate 
and interpret, but they do not address issues that require simultaneous 
consideration of several contemporaneous dependent variables Latent 
factor models consist of a measurement model, which relates unmeasured 
latent variables to their observed indicators, and a structural equations 
model, which relates latent and directly measured variables to each other 
Because several endogenous variables in these models are dichotomous, 
the models are estimated with LISCOMP, a weighted least squares, LIS- 
REL-hke program designed specifically for estimation of structural equa- 
tion models involving multiple categorical variables (Muthen 1979, 1984, 
1987, Xie 1989) In LISCOMP, when a variable has one dichotomous 
indicator, the relationship between the variable and the indicator 1s that 
of a probit regression Because LISCOMP 1s exceptionally cumbersome 
to use and currently is available on a limited range of computing hard- 
ware, it is used only for estimation of the final model, which 1s depicted 
m figure 1, and in the list of equations in the appendix Table 1 defines 
observed variables, table 2 defines unobserved variables, and table 3 
gives means and standard deviations 


Operationalization of Theoretical Constructs 


Actual graduate school matriculation —Earher, I suggested that 
“graduate education” 1s more a rubric than a true type of schooling 
and that lumping together all postcollegiate educational programs may 
obscure the process by which some students continue their schooling after 
college while others do not The NLS-72 explicitly identifies respondents 
who had matriculated in graduate management master’s degree (MBA) 
programs by the fifth"follow-up interview 1n 1986, 14 years after high 
school graduation The data do not identify the field of study of persons 
who continued their schoohng past college 1n other subjects,? but the 
NLS-72 appears to offer enough information to make significant progress 
toward understanding school continuation by contemporary American 
men In particular, more men now matriculate in MBA programs than 


? The analysis can be thought of as a discrete-time event-history model with only one 
time period Because the NLS data do not specify the date at which graduate admis- 
sions tests were taken, shorter time periods could not have been specified without 
deleting these essential variables 
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ТАВГЕ 1 


INVENTORY OF OBSERVED VARIABLES 


Symbol Name Description 
Background Characteristics 
Xi BLACK = 1 1f respondent’s race 1s black, 0 otherwise 
х, WHITE = 1 if respondent’s гасе 1s white, 0 otherwise 
Xs SES Soctoeconomic status of family of ongin 
X, Fa < HS = ] 1f respondent’s father did not graduate from high 
school, 0 otherwise 
X; SATquan Respondent's score, Scholastic Aptitude Test quantita- 
tive scale 
Xe SATverb Respondent's score, Scholastic Aptitude Test verbal 
scale 
Xu MALE = 1 if respondent ıs male, 0 otherwise 
Collegate Educational Characteristics 
X; SOCSCI = lifcollege major was a social science field, 0 otherwise 
Xg SCIENG = 11f college major was engineering or a natural science, 
0 otherwise 
Xg HUMFA = 1 1Ё respondent’s college major was a humanities or 
fine arts field 
X19 BUS = 1 1 respondent’s college major was business 
yı UGPA Undergraduate grade point average 
Other Characteristics 
У; MARRIED = 1 if respondent 15 married ın 1976, 0 otherwise 
Indicators of Job Values and Attitudes* 
Уз EXPERIENCE Previous work in the area 
» RELATIVE Relative or friend in the same line of work 
ys OPENING Job openings available in the occupation 
У; HOBBY Work matches a hobby or interest of mine 
y; INCOME Good income to start or within a few years 
Ув SECURITY Job security and permanence 
ys INTEREST Work that seems important and interesting to me 
Ую FREEDOM Freedom to make my own decisions 
Уп РКОМОТЕ Opportunity for promotion and advancement in the long 
run 
уџ PEOPLE Meeting and working with sociable, friendly people 
Graduate and Professional School 
Admission Tests Taken by 1986 
Ув СКЕ = 1f respondent took the Graduate Record Examina- 
tion, 0 otherwise 
Уц LSAT = 11f respondent took the Law School Admission Test, 
0 otherwise 
Vis GMAT = 1 if respondent took the Graduate Management Ad- 
mission Test, 0 otherwise 
MBA Program Application and Matriculation 
Уш ENROLL = lifrespondent has matriculated in an MBA or similar 





program, 0 otherwise 


* Descriptions 1n this section are statements referred to in the question “How important was each of 
the following factors in determining the kind of work that you plan to be doing for most of your hfe?” 
Scored “1” if not important, “2” 1f somewhat important, or “3” if very important 


ТАВГЕ 2 


VARIABLES AND THEIR INDICATORS 
с __————————ЄЄү————— 





Unobserved Vanable and Description Indicator 
пу, college grades Yı, college grades 
717, early household formation Yı, Married in 1976 
тз, Job value task familianty Уз—У;1п 1976 
N4, Job value self-fulfillment 33-31 M 1976 
Ns, Job value career advancement Уз-У1 1n 1976 
ns, graduate school aspiration Yı GRE by 1986 
17, law school aspiration Ур LSAT by 1986 
тз, MBA aspiration 3i; GMAT by 1986 
No, propensity for MBA matriculation Ув, MBA enrollment 





NOTE — The coefficient of y, on т; 1s constrained to “1”, the coefficient of 
y; ON Ns 15 constrained to “1”, the coefficient of Y, on т; 1s constrained to “1”, 
the coefficient of y; on т; and т; 1s constrained to “0”, the coefficient of y, on 
N; and 7, 15 constrained to “0”, the coefficient of узо on n; and ns 1s constrained 
to “o » 


ТАВІЕ 3 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS ОЕ OBSERVED VARIABLES 
FOR 1,319 MALES 











Symbol Variable Mean SD 

à BLACK 0515 22120 
X; WHITE 8976 30322 
х3 SES 4367 69772 
X, Fa « HS 1584 36530 
Xs SATquan 533 79 107 324 

Xe SATverb 478 23 103 419 

X; SOCSCI 1372 34421 
X SCIENG 1478 35507 
Xg HUMFA 0636 24428 
X19 BUS 1865 38966 
y» UGPA 3 2941 1 03499 
У, MARRIED 1645 37088 
У; EXPERIENCE 2 1129 77330 
» RELATIVE 1 3169 58140 
ys OPENING 2 2426 73207 
Ys HOBBY 17551 77904 
y: INCOME 2 2471 67887 
Ys SECURITY 2 4601 64578 
ys INTEREST 2 9029 31112 
Ую FREEDOM 2 6626 51448 
Уп PROMOTE 2 5511 63788 
Ур РЕОРІЕ 2 5875 57094 
ув GRE 2668 44249 
Yu LSAT 1175 32215 
Yis GMAT 1304 33687 


Уш ENROLL 1213 32660 





Educational Continuation 


in any other field of postcollegiate study Some 67,137 people received 
MBAs in 1985—86, the year of the NLS-72 fifth follow-up About a quar- 
ter of all master's degrees granted that year were ın business and manage- 
ment—almost twice the number of law degrees, more than four times 
the number of medical degrees (M D 's), and more than 40 times the 
number of master's and doctor's degrees in sociology (see Andersen, Car- 
ter, and Melizio 1989) In 1989—90, nearly 300,000 people registered for 
the Graduate Management Admission Test (GMAT), which 1s widely 
used for admission to business and management master's degree pro- 
grams, there are now more than 700 different MBA programs in the 
United States (Graduate Management Admission Council, personal com- 
munication with Lawrence Hecht, 1990) 

Aspirations to attend graduate school —The aspiration to attend grad- 
uate school ıs conceived of ın this study as a continuous variable that 
ranges from weak ambition to determined intention The NLS-72 indi- 
cates whether or not students took various graduate school admission 
tests, including the Law School Admission Test (LSAT), the Graduate 
Record Examination (GRE), and the Graduate Management Admission 
Test (GMAT) by the time of the NLS-72 fifth follow-up survey I inter- 
pret test taking as a stochastic indicator of an aspiration to matriculate 
in the graduate program to which the test corresponds That 1s, people 
who take one of these tests are more likely than people who do not take 
that test to aspire to matriculate ın the graduate program to which the 
test corresponds In terms of the attitude-behavior literature cited above, 
our measure of aspirations 1s а measure of the behavioral attitude toward 
graduate study in a specific field Substantively, this interpretation 1s 
based on two observations First, these tests are designed and marketed 
specifically and solely to assist 1n graduate and professional school admis- 
sions (Graduate Management Admission Council 1985, Educational Test- 
ing Service 1986, Law School Admissions Services 1984) Second, ratio- 
nal individuals would take these tests only 1f they believe that they have 
some nonzero probability of making application to graduate school in the 
field to which the tests correspond After all, test taking 1s not free, and 
1 15 neither intrinsically amusing nor useful for any purpose except the 
pursuit of graduate study And test scores are transmitted only to accred- 
ited graduate and professional schools in the fields to which they per- 
tain ° Methodologically, our conception of test taking as a dichotomous 


10 For example, GMAT scores are transmitted only to graduate schools of business 
and management, even university economics departments outside business schools 
are not permitted to receive GMAT score reports from the testing agency (personal 
communication, William Broesamle, Graduate Management Admission Council 
1990) 
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indicator of a continuous unmeasured variable corresponds directly to 
the statistical model underlymg probit analysis In the probit model, 
independent variables cause an unobserved continuous variable, which 
in turn determines the probability that an observed binomually distrib- 
uted event occurs (Hanushek and Jackson 1977) 

Individuals can aspire to graduate study of more than one type or even 
be favorably disposed to all types of postcollegiate schooling Because 
individuals may have favorable attitudes toward more than one type of 
graduate study, I also hypothesize that interests 1n fields other than busi- 
ness reduce the individual's propensity to matriculate in business school 
As an estimation problem, this brings us beyond the usual probit and 
logit methods applied seriatim to one dependent variable after another, 
since these dependent variables can be empirically correlated In LIS- 
COMP these parallel analyses are represented by three correlated probit 
equations estimated simultaneously, correlations among disturbances for 
these unobserved propensities are explicitly permitted and reflect mutual 
influence among them 

SAT verbal and quantitative scores —Students’ precollege scores on 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) are included primarily because these 
scores measure “developed ability” to obtain high grades in competitive 
courses (Donlon 1984, р 37) This ability 15 a melange of consequences 
of experiential, educational, social, and biological factors related to edu- 
cational performance in American institutions of higher education Test 
scores are a rough indicator of the time and effort required to achieve a 
given level of academic success (Khtgaard 1985) We expect that students 
for whom school 1s more difficult are less hkely to wish to continue their 
studies than students for whom school ıs less demanding !! 

Race —With only 68 black men ın the data, multiple group analysis 
cannot be extended to any estimation of different structural parameters 
for members of different races, instead, dichotomous exogenous control 
variables for race are added to the model '? 


In addition, we expect that students who have “tested well” on standardized admis- 
sion tests in the past will be less resistant to taking additional standardized tests, 
including the GMAT, the LSAT, and the GRE Holding constant the effects of SAT 
Scores would hold this tendency constant 

7 One of these variables ıs a dummy set equal to “1” for whites and “0” for others 
The other 15 a dummy set equal to “1” for blacks and “0” for others Coefficients 
of these variables measure effects of being white or black relative to the effect of being 
neither white nor black, which, in these data, nearly always reflect being Asian 
Alternatively, we could have included dummies for being black and for being neither 
black nor white, 1n which case the coefficient for the black variable would measure 
the effect of Беш black relative to the effect of being white, rather than relative to 
the effect of being (most likely) Asian In the formulation that I use, the difference 
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Soctoeconomic status —In analyses reported in the Appendix, back- 
ground SES ıs disaggregated into some of 115 essential components fa- 
ther’s years of schooling, mother’s years of schooling, father’s occupa- 
tion, mother’s occupation, and family income I use the individual 
components of SES when considering their individual effects and when 
considering the hypothesis that different aspects of SES have different 
effects on postcollegiate school continuation These models do not show 
different effects of the various components of the SES index Consistent 
with results of previous studies of transitions to postcollegiate schooling, 
they do not show any effects of parental SES at all 

In the model summarized as figure 1, background SES 1s measured by 
a composite SES index This index ıs included in the NLS-72 public 
release data and 1s based on characteristics of the respondents family of 
origin ın 1972, when he was a high school senior (U S Department of 
Education 1981, p 125) Variables that constitute the SES index include 
father's years of schooling, mother's years of schooling, father's occupa- 
tion, mother's occupation, family 1ncome, and indicators for the presence 
of various household items associated with socioeconomic differentia- 
tion ^ Because the SES index components are highly correlated, the 
index 15 estimated with reasonable accuracy when some components have 
missing values Thus, the SES index 15 missing for fewer respondents 
than its various components Where appropriate, I minimize. missing 
data loss by using the index 

These models permit SES to have both direct and indirect effects on 
graduate study aspirations and actual MBA program matriculation. Indi- 
rect effects are permitted via job values, college grades, and the propen- 
sity to be married relatively early (1 e , before the 1976 interview, four 
years after “on-track” high school graduation) An indicator of whether 
or not the respondent's father graduated from high school (Fa « HS) 
also 1s 1ncluded to measure possible effects of low parental education 


between the coefficient for the black dummy and the coefficient for the white dummy 
is exactly equal to the coefficient that would have been obtained in the alternative 
formulation 


13 These items included the presence of a newspaper, dictionary, encyclopedia, maga- 
zine, record player, tape recorder, color TV, typewriter, electric dishwasher, and two 
cars Principal components analysis showed almost equal weights for all items on the 
first component (another item had a zero weight and was dropped), so the household 
item index 1s the mean number of items present (О S. Department of Education 1981, 
p k2) If the variance of background SES were highly attenuated among college 
graduates, ıt might not be possible for SES indicators to explain any variance ın any 
dependent variable However, the NLS-72 data do not suggest substantial attenuation 
of this sort, as shown in App table A2 
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beyond what would be shown as effects of the composite SES measure 
(see Manski and Wise 1983) 1 

College major —College field of study 1s measured by including four 
dummy variables indicating majors in (1) social science, (2) natural sci- 
ence or engineering, (3) humanities or fine arts, and (4) business A fifth 
category for other majors 1s omitted to avoid multicollinearity College 
major 1s viewed as a behavioral indicator of the respondent’s area of 
substantive academic interest That 1s, college major 1s a behavior-based 
indicator of the respondent's attitude toward various fields of study 55 

Undergraduate grades —We expect that academic success in college 
affects postcollegiate school continuation probabilities because success of 
any sort 1s psychologically reinforcing, and reinforced activities tend to 
be continued Further, undergraduate grades indicate academic ability, 
and we expect that student interest 1n school continuation usually varies 
inversely with the effort required of the student to do satisfactory aca- 
demic work Finally, the desire to attend graduate or professional school 
after college may increase students’ motivation to succeed academically 
1n college, since collegiate academic success increases the range of gradu- 
ate schools to which students are likely to gain admission We measure 
academic success in college by students’ undergraduate grade point aver- 
age (UGPA) 

Early marriage —This variable equals “1” if the respondent was mar- 


14 One's number of siblings might be hypothesized to affect school continuation be- 
yond college because siblings compete for parental resources According to this view, 
college graduates with fewer siblings would have more parental support for school 
continuation beyond college than college graduates with more siblings (see Blake 1989, 
Steelman and Powell 1991) I rejected this hypothesis at the start of this project for 
two reasons (а) parental contributions to postcollegiate schooling tend to be very low 
(Berenson 1990), suggesting that there is not much parental support of graduate stu- 
dents for siblings to affect, and (b) men's probability of completing a graduate degree 
15 virtually unrelated to their number of siblings The following results were obtamed 
from the NLS-72 data 


No of Siblings 





0 1 2 3 4 54 
% college graduates who obtain 
postbaccalaureate degrees 272 344 308 328 304 286 
N 283 613 736 515 280 364 
— — — €— M P S a ИТУ =. 


15 A formal review of admission requirements at 100 MBA programs, and a less 
systematic review of law school admission requirements, indicates that no college 
mayor precludes graduate study ın law or business and none grants a particular advan- 
tage for those seeking admission to graduate programs ın either field, all other things 
being equal (Stolzenberg 1988) 
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nied ın 1976 (at about the age of 22), and “0” otherwise For men, we 
expect that the presence of a spouse appears likely to indicate a constella- 
tion of circumstances that help (in some ways) and hinder (m others) 
efforts to obtain a graduate or professional degree, with little net effect 
of early marriage on postcollegiate school enrollment For women, we 
expect a strong negative effect of early marnage on graduate school atten- 
dance, early marriage 1s included in analyses of men’s data primarily to 
facilitate subsequent sex comparisons 

Job attitudes —The NLS-72 includes 10 evaluative job-attitude ques- 
tions (y;—¥,,) that were asked at the baseline and 1976 interviews Both 
1972 and 1976 responses to these questions were subjected to maximum- 
hkelihood exploratory factor analyses estimated in the context of the 
model shown above ın figure 1 Repeated efforts to examine 1972 re- 
sponses to these evaluative job-attitude questions—obtained when re- 
spondents were high school seniors—failed to find a coherent factor struc- 
ture, we interpret this absence of structure as evidence that job values 
are not well developed by the senior year of high school, at least among 
those who go on to complete college (see Lorence and Mortimer [1985], 
for similar conclusions ın an analysis of job involvement) 

However, factor analyses of 1976 responses indicated a strong factor 
structure, which we interpret to mean that job attitudes are well devel- 
oped four years after high school graduation Table 4 reports results 
of exploratory factor analyses with promax rotation Three moderately 
correlated (r < 3) factors are extracted importance of task famihanity, 
importance of self-fulfillment, and 1mportance of career advancement 
In the final estimation of the model shown in figure 1, all factor loadings 
are reestimated simultaneously with all other coefficients ın the model 
This final estimation of factor loadings 1s done by an exploratory factor 
analysis (EFA) ın a confirmatory factor analysis (CFA) framework 
Qgreskog 1969), in which three indicators are each constrained to unit 
loadings on one factor and zero loadings on the other two factors The 
same number of restrictions used ın an exploratory factor model 1s thus 
applied 1n the structural analysis of all variables Zero loadings are 1m- 
posed in six places where low loadings from the exploratory analysis 
make substantive sense One loading on each factor in the exploratory 
factor analyses 1s fixed at unity in the final estimation In this way, 
minimum structure 1s imposed ın order to avoid prejudgment of results 


IV RESULTS 


Table 5 reports structural equation coefficients (direct effects) for the 
model described by figure 1 Table 6 displays reduced-form coefficients 
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TABLE 4 


EXPLORATORY FACTOR ANALYSIS RESULTS FOR JOB VALUES 


PROMAX ROTATED LOADINGS AND ERROR VARIANCES 


Task Career Error 
INDICATOR Famihanty Self-Fulfillment Advancement Variance 

EXPERIENCE 4807 051* — 049* 766 
RELATIVE 297 — 012 — 006 915 
OPENING 362 — 150 456 606 
HOBBY 247 087 — 067 928 
INCOME — 012* — 014* 7681 421 
SECURITY 116 008 712 427 
INTEREST 082 496 — 079 743 
FREEDOM — 030* 5951 — 006* 656 
PROMOTE — 126 327 575 516 


PEOPLE 184 360 094 763 


PROMAX FACTOR CORRELATIONS 


Task Career 
Familianty Self-Fulfillment Advancement 
Task famiharity 1 000 
Self-fulfillment 276 1 000 
Career advancement 296 256 1 000 


* Loading set to “O” 1n final estimation 
+ Loading set to “1” m final estimation 


(total effects) of exogenous variables for that model The Appendix re- 
ports additional analyses with disaggregated measures of SES, which are 
discussed below and which suggest that the findings would not be altered 
by disaggregating the SES index into measures of parental income, edu- 
cation, and occupation 


SES 


Results confirm our expectation of weak or absent SES effects on school 
continuation by college graduates In table 5, notice that the direct effect 
of parental SES on MBA program matriculation propensity (no) 1s virtu- 
ally zero —0 006 with a t-statistic of 0 16 Note that Еа < HS 15 similarly 
ineffectual, with a coefficient of 0 009 and a £-statistic of O 23 Table 6 
shows similarly small total effects 0 050 for SES, and 0 063 for Fa < 
HS !$ І also used single-equation probit analyses to look further for effects 


16 Tables 5 and 6 suggest that certam infrequent configurations of SES components 
may have small to moderate direct and total effects on interest in MBA enrollment, 
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TABLE 6 


TOTAL EFFECTS (REDUCED FORM COEFFICIENTS) OF EXOGENOUS VARIABLES 


STANDARDIZED DEPENDENT VARIABLE 


Ne» T7» To» 
Graduate Law Ns» Propensity 
INDEPENDENT School School MBA for MBA 
VARIABLE Aspiration Aspiration Aspiration Matriculation 

xj, BLACK* 041 371 217 077 
х,, WHITE* 007 — 043 — 171 — 089 
Black-white differencet 034 414 388 166 
x3, SEST — 104 051 110 050 
x4, Fa < HS* — 025 — 104 079 063 
х5, SATquant 031 022 146 109 
х, SATverbt 205 275 076 035 
хт, SOCSCI* 020 529 131 073 
хз, SCIENG* — 166 — 594 090 011 
x4, HUMFA* 033 209 — 524 — 671 
xj, BUS* — 873 105 583 352 


* Unstandardized 
+ Standardized 


of various components of the SES index Some of those probit analyses 
are described in the Appendix Those analyses are consistent with the 
hypothesis that there are no postcollegiate educational continuation ef- 
fects of SES ог 1ts components (including, specifically, mother's educa- 
tion, father’s education, family income, and father’s occupational status) 
These results provide empirical support for the argument that findings 
would not be altered by using these components in place of or 1n addition 
to the SES index ” 


and modest total effects on the MBA enrollment propensities of college graduates 
Respondents with background SES 2 SDs above the mean, but whose fathers are 
high school dropouts, would show an increase ın business-study interest of 0 285 SDs 
above the mean in table 5, and 0 299 SDs above the mean ın table 6 (in table 5, 0 285 
= 2 X 0 092 + 0 101, in table 6, 0 299 = 2 X 0 110 + 0 079) Similarly, respondents 
with background SES 2 SDs above the mean, but whose fathers are high school 
dropouts, have MBA enrollment propensities 0 163 SDs above the mean (0 163 — 2 
X 0 50 + 0 63), all other things being equal The infrequency of these combinations 
reduces both the reliability and importance of these effects These results do not affect 
my substantive conclusions 


17 It is possible that parental incumbency in certam specific occupations affects postcol- 
legiate school continuation ın general or postcollegiate school continuation 1n certain 
fields That possibility 1s certainly worthy of further investigation, although it 1s differ- 
ent from the subject of the research described here 
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Results are consistent with the hypothesis that parental SES loses its 
impact on school continuation after college by losing its effect on the 
educational aspirations of college graduates Parental SES also has httle 
impact on college graduates’ aspirations for (1e , behavioral attitudes 
toward) graduate study in business, law, and the disciplines, as indicated 
by graduate admission test taking appropriate for those fields (т\з, m;, 
and m9 In table 5, the direct effect of SES on MBA aspirations (ny) 1s 
0 092, and the direct effect of Fa < HS on ng 1s 0 101, the t-statistic does 
not reach any conventional level of significance for either coefficient The 
direct effects of SES and Fa < HS on т; are also both statistically 
insignificant and small SES does have a small, statistically significant 
negative direct effect (—0 101) on probability of taking the GRE How- 
ever, this one deviation from a general pattern of insignificant effects 1s 
too small to warrant sustained interpretation, and appears inconsistent 
with any relevant theories discussed earlier, all of which predict positive 
or zero SES and parental education effects on school continuation i 


Effects of Graduate-School-Aspiration Indicators 


Looking at the far right column of table 5, notice that ne, т;, and ng all 
have positive effects on тү, MBA enrollment propensity The standard- 
ized effect of the propensity to take the GMAT (ma) on MBA enrollment 
propensity 1s 0 600, with a t-statistic of 18 12, а 95% confidence interval 
places this coefficient between 0 665 and 0 535 This effect passes any 
reasonable standard of statistical significance and 1s substantively large 
(In comparison, the effect of schooling on occupation 1n most status at- 
tamment models ıs 0 5, see Jencks et al 1972 ) The coefficient for m 1s 
the largest effect in the equation for MBA program enrollment and 15 
consistent with the argument that aspirations—or behavioral attitude— 
toward graduate study in business 1s the major proximate determinant 
of MBA program enrollment In brief, the link from SES to school contin- 
uation beyond college ıs not broken or sharply attenuated between aspira- 
tions and graduate school enrollment, at least for those who matnculate 
in MBÀ programs 


18 Tf the eight significance tests of effects of SES and Fa < HS on m, Ny, Ng, and Ng 
were independent, and if the true effects were all zero, then the probability of ob- 
taming one or more statistically significant tests at the 5% level would be 33 7%, at 
the 1% level, the probability would be 7 7% (by the binomial theorem) The direct 
effect of x, on * 1s not statistically significant by itself However, Ху, х3, %, and хь 
are interpreted jointly, since they are dummy variables répresenting categories of a 
single polytomous variable A Joint test of the significance of x;, x4, хо, and xg 15 
difficult ın the present context and ıs not essential to our arguments or interpretations 
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Rather than breaking the link from parental SES to MBA program 
enrollment, the large coefficient of п; permits it to serve as the conduit 
through which effects of virtually all other determinants are mediated !° 
The combination of strong effects of ng with weak effects of college 
grades, scholastic aptitude test scores (discussed below), and parental 
SES on тү, has profound implications poor college grades, low admission 
test scores, and humble socioeconomic origins are not strong 1mpediments 
to the college graduate who aspires to the MBA degree 

Thus, my analyses suggest rather clearly that parental SES does not 
affect educational continuation of college graduates because 1t does not 
affect behaviors that I interpret as indicators of educational aspirations 
Indicators of those aspirations, however, appear to have very powerful 
effects on postcollegiate school enrollment behavior, at least 1n the field 
of business administration 


Attitudes 


In addition to measures of aspirations for graduate study, our analyses 
report two types of attitude measures college major, which 1s interpreted 
as a behavioral measure of attitudes toward different fields of study, and 
evaluative Job attitudes 

Evaluative job attitudes —Above, I reasoned from attitude-behavior 
studies that evaluative attitudes toward work affect behavior only indi- 
rectly, through their influence on educational aspirations, which do di- 
rectly affect behavior Following Ajzen and Fishbein (1980), I expect 
that effects of evaluative attitudes on aspirations will be substantially 
larger than effects of evaluative attitudes on actual behavior The results 
are consistent with that reasoning Evaluative work attitudes show virtu- 
ally no direct effect on the propensity to enroll in MBA programs But, 
job attitudes do have moderate, statistically significant direct effects on 
all three measures of behavioral attitudes toward graduate study (т, 17, 
and «m In table 5, the effect of career advancement attitudes (n4) on 
behavioral attitudes toward the MBA (nę) 1s 0 322 and the effect of 
attitudes toward task familianty 15 — 205 Multiplying by 0 600 (the 
effect of тз on No) indicates the indirect effect on the propensity to enroll 
in an MBA program (mediated through m) of these evaluative Job attı- 
tudes 0 193 for career advancement and —0 123 for task familiarity 


? The measure of aspirations for graduate study ın the disciplines, т, also has a 
positive, statistically significant effect on MBA enrollment, but it 1s modest 1n size 
(0 170) The positive effects of all three graduate study interest variables suggests that 
attitudes toward graduate study 1n different fields do not compete with each other 
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These 1ndirect effects are small, but, particularly in the case of the career 
advancement factor (n), certainly not trivial *° 

Finally, table 5 shows that different job attitudes have substantially 
different effects on propensities to take graduate admission tests ın law, 
the disciplines, and business For example, the variable that indicates 
evaluative attitudes toward career advancement (т;) has a moderate posi- 
tive effect (0 322, t = 6 75) on GMAT-taking propenisty, a smaller posi- 
tive effect on LSAT-taking propensity (0 214, t = 4 63), and an even 
smaller negative effect on propensity to take the GRE 

Attitudes proxied by college major —Tables 5 and 6 show substantial 
direct effects of college major variables (x;—x,9) on measures of intentions 
for graduate study in the disciplines (ng, law (nj, and business (ms) 
Attitudes or tastes proxied by each college major appear to exert substan- 
tial push toward graduate study 1n some fields, but even larger pushes 
away from others The direct effect of х, (undergraduate business major) 
on m, (taking the GRE) ıs —0 767, the direct effect of x, (undergraduate 
major 1n science or engineering) on m; (taking the LSAT) 1s —0 690, and 
the direct effect of majoring ın humanities or fine arts on ng (taking the 
GMAT) 15 —0 450 Reading down columns т, т, and m, 1n table 5, 
we notice that these negative coefficients of college major are the largest 
of any direct effects on these three variables In comparison, the direct 
effect of x4) on mg 1s 0 354, the direct effects of x, and x, on тү, are 0 340 
and 0 357, respectively Total effects in table 6 show much the same 
pattern ?! 

Notice also that the college major variables have very dissimilar effects 
on Ne 17, and ng 1n tables 5 and 6 These differences support my earlier 
argument for distinguishing various types of postcollegiate schooling 
Had school continuation beyond college been treated as a unitary phe- 
nomenon rather than as three distinct activities, much of the impact of 
college major on postcollegiate school continuation aspirations would 
have been masked 

Direct effects of some college majors (SOCSCI, SCIENG) on actual 


20 These findings are consistent with a common perception that MBA degree holders 
tend to be more interested ın remuneration and career progression than those who 
pursue other graduate and professional degrees 


21 In passing, it seems 1mportant to note that attitudes reflected by college major do 
not seem to be direct reflections of the intellectual content of different fields of study 
or of the admission requirements of graduate programs For example, x, has a strong 
negative effect on т; even though much of the subject matter of collegiate business 
programs—as well as a large proportion of faculty members—is drawn from fields 
including economics, statistics, psychology, and sociology Similarly, MBA programs 
have aggressively encouraged applications from students with undergraduate majors 
m the humanities and sciences (American Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business 
1985) 
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MBA program enrollment propensity are weak and statistically 1nsignifi- 
cant at customary 5% one-tailed probability levels, the remainder are 
Just statistically insignificant (HUMFA) or weak (BUS) АП are insignifi- 
cant at more stringent probabihty levels However, substantial indirect 
effects of college major are mediated through the very strong effect of т\з 
(our measure of behavioral attitudes toward business study) on actual 
MBA matriculation, which results in the strong total effects of college 
major on MBA enrollment propensity shown in table 6 The negative 
impact of attitudes proxied by humanities and fine arts major (x49) 15 
the strongest effect of any exogenous variable on actual MBA program 
matriculation 


College Grades and Academic Abihty 


Academic abihty shows small to moderate effects on my measure of be- 
havioral attitudes toward graduate study, and smaller effects on MBA 
enrollment propensity These results confirm my earlier reasoning that 
students who find more success 1n school, and students who find that 
school requires less effort, are more likely to continue their schooling 
beyond college However, those effects are small and do not suggest that 
academic abihty or performance plays a major role in determining which 
college graduates go on to graduate school in business, or even wish to 
do so 1n business, law, or the disciplines 

In table 5, the direct effects of SAT quantitative (SATquan) and verbal 
(SATverb) scores (xs, x6), and college grades (n; on MBA enrollment 
propensity all have absolute values below 0 1, indicating that they are 
substantively trivial In table 6, the total effect of SATverb 1s virtually 
zero (0 035), the total effect of SATquan 15 larger, but still small (0 109) 
The total effect of college grades on MBA enrollment propensity 15 0 108 
(not shown but calculated from table 5 by summing 145 direct effect with 
its indirect effects, which are mediated through т, ny, and m) 

In table 6, x, has a total effect of 0 275 on the propensity to take the 
LSAT and 208 on propensity to take the GRE, neither of these propensi- 
ties 1s affected to any statistically or substantively significant extent by 
x; The total effect of SATquan on propensity to take the GMAT 1s small 
(0 146) Table 5 shows that college grades have small direct effects on 
taking the GRE (0 244, ¢ = 6 35) or the GMAT (0 122, ¢ = 3 15), but 
no impact on the propensity to take the LSAT (0 042, = 1 00) 


V DISCUSSION AND IMPLICATIONS 


Many earher studies have conceived of background SES as an influence 
оп how much schooling people want to obtam—their educational aspira- 
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tions Many others have seen background SES as a constraint upon peo- 
ple's ability to obtain schooling that they are presumed to want Because 
it appears that parental SES has lost its 1mpact on school continuation 
by the end of college, our empirical results seem to suggest that nezther 
view of SES 15 very relevant to school continuation by college graduates 
This conclusion 1s supported by patterns of direct, indirect, and total 
effects ın these analyses, it obtains whether or not job values and college 
grades are held constant, and whether or not measures of behavioral 
attitudes toward postcollegiate schooling are controlled Unlhke prior 
analyses, these results are based on analyses that explicitly recognize 
some key differences between graduate schools and earlier educational 
levels My results apply specifically to the field which issues the most 
graduate degrees to men (business and management), and my analyses 
directly measure, model, and control some attitudinal factors that appear 
to be relevant Finally, lest there be any suspicion that I have controlled 
for the mechanisms through which SES might work, results reported 
in the Appendix show no effect of background SES on MBA program 
matriculation even in analyses that include only SES measures as pre- 
dictors of MBA program matriculation 

Although earlier findings of severed links between parental SES and 
school continuation of college graduates may have seemed inconsistent 
with the Wisconsin model of socioeconomic achievement, these results 
suggest that the basic conception of that model remains applicable to 
postcollegiate schooling That 15, my results identify educational aspira- 
tions as the conduit through which parental background effects on educa- 
tional continuation are transmitted, :f they are transmitted at all For 
college graduates, the path from aspirations to educational continuation 
15 very strong The pipleline of causation ıs blocked between parental 
SES and school continuation aspirations That attenuation or break, 
rather than a weakening of the aspirations-attendance link, appears to 
sever the connection between background SES and school continuation 

Why would parental SES effects on school enrollment aspirations van- 
ish after college? I suspect that aspirations for postcollegiate schooling 
either develop or are revised ın college Before college, students seem to 
lack sufficient information about graduate school to fully develop those 
aspirations College provides students with the opportunity to assess their 
enjoyment of and aptitude for postsecondary education, and also allows 
them to explore the subject matter of many postcollegiate educational 
programs Further, this compelling evidence arrives at an age when stu- 
dents are likely to look beyond their parents in forming their attitudes 
and plans The result, I think, 1s that aspirations to postcollegiate school- 
ing are either formed or reformed in college without much parental influ- 
ence in general or parental SES in particular 
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Taken together with Hout's (1988) results, my findings are consistent 
with the hypothesis that graduation from college marks a severe and 
general weakening of the link between parents! SES and the postcolle- 
giate socioeconomic achievement of their offspring. Hout finds that occu- 
pational SES of college graduates 1s not substantially related to the SES 
of their parents, and we find no substantial parental SES effect on the 
further school enrollment of college graduates їп MBA programs or even 
on their znterest п further enrollment in law school or graduate programs 
in the disciplines or business Because these students are buyers ın the 
market for schooling and sellers 1n the market for labor, where occupa- 
tions are assigned, I think that the mechanisms that produce Hout’s 
results about postcollegiate occupational attamment are probably differ- 
ent from the processes that produce the strikingly parallel school continu- 
ation results that I, Mare (1980), and others report for those who have 
completed college Richer data and further analysis of both school contin- 
uation and occupational assignment 1s required 1n order to compare those 
mechanisms ın detail ? But, whatever the mechanisms are, their effect 
seems to be major movement toward socioeconomic liberation of college 
graduates from their status origins 

I think that some of the most important implications of these findings 
concern the conceptualization of attitudes 1n theories of socioeconomic 
achievement Some of those 1mphcations are quite specific For example, 
I hypothesize and find that job values have moderate effects on educa- 
tional continuation aspirations. I know of no other attempt to relate 
school continuation attitudes to job values while simultaneously consider- 
ing the effects of background SES, academic ability, and related factors 
that are known to affect school continuation at earher grades My results 
seem to suggest that further examination of attitudes toward the conse- 
quences of schooling ıs likely to be worthwhile A reasonable next step 
would be to incorporate measures of how students perceive the character- 
istics of specific occupations for which MBA programs, law schools, and 
graduate programs m the disciplines prepare their students For example, 


2 For example, ıt seems hkely that background SES effects on school continuation 
aspirations decline gradually, though not necessarily linearly, over the college years, as 
the effects of collegiate experiences cumulate In contrast, 1f educational credentialing 
(rather than actual learning) causes the decline of background SES effects on subse- 
quent occupational attainment, the break between background SES and occupational 
attainment may be achieved rather suddenly when the college degree 1s conferred I 
lack the data to test hypotheses about the timing of changes 1n background SES effects 
on educational aspirations of college students and know of no empirical analyses of 
this topic. Indeed the only relevant empirical result 1s the finding by Sewell and Shah 
(1967) that the path coefficient from background SES to college attendance 15 weaker 
than the path coefficient from background SES to college completion 
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in addition to knowing respondents’ attitudes toward career advance- 
ment, it would be useful to know how much money respondents think 
lawyers and MBA degree holders earn, how much job security they have, 
and how quickly their careers progress More abstractly, these percep- 
tions are cognitive attitudes about occupations, and I suggest that cogni- 
tive attitudes, as well as the evaluative and behavioral attitudes that have 
occupied us here, are likely to be useful 1n understanding the etiology of 
desires to continue schooling beyond college Those desires, more than 
anything else, appear to determine whether or not college graduates per- 
sist or terminate their formal education 

Because my hypotheses about job values focus on the consequences of 
behavior, they are consistent with many theories of action Most theories 
of action state that people act as they do in anticipation of the conse- 
quences of their deeds Contemporary human capital analysis 1s an appli- 
cation of such theories and 1s based upon the assumption that people go 
to school 1n anticipation of the jobs they expect as a consequence of 
their education My findings suggest that this model of schooling 1s not 
incorrect, but that ıt ıs quite incomplete For example, ın this study, 
Job value measures do affect school-continuation attitude measures and, 
through them, educational persistence However, the strongest effects in 
our analyses seem to represent students’ desires to avoid studying sub- 
jects they dishke This result ıs quite consistent with Bidwell and 
Friedkin’s (1988) argument that school continuation 1s determined by the 
ratio of perceived rewards to perceived punishments at school the subject 
matter of higher education can be a reward or a punishment, depending 
on the student’s attitudes If the perceived punishment-reward ratio 
tends to approach unity by the end of college, then the decision to con- 
tinue or discontinue schooling would be strongly influenced by the stu- 
dent’s taste for the subject matter of further education I find these strong 
effects, and I think they suggest that human capital models of school 
continuation might be greatly strengthened by explicit inclusion of tastes 
for schooling itself as well as 115 expected long-run economic benefits My 
results suggest that distinguishing between graduate education ın differ- 
ent fields of study would be essential to further work of this type Further 
progress along these lines would also require more explicit measures of 
college graduates’ tastes and distastes for the various subjects studied ın 
postcollegiate educational programs 

These findings are consistent with the recent work of Ajzen and Fish- 
bein (1980) and with the work of those who earlier distinguished between 
behavioral and evaluative attitudes When applied to school attendance, 
that work suggests that much of the effect of evaluative attitudes on 
educational continuation can be badly underestimated or missed alto- 
gether by the failure to specify models in which behavioral attitudes (or 
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aspirations or intentions) toward school intervene between evaluative 
attitudes and school continuation behavior. Consistent with that think- 
ing, I find that the effects of job values on MBA degree matriculation 
are mediated entirely through variables that I beheve measure graduate 
school matriculation aspirations Because the path from the MBA aspira- 
tions measure to MBA matriculation propensity 1s 0 6 ın my analysis, 
the moderate impacts of job values on MBA aspirations are 70% larger 
(17 = 1/0 6) than the ultimate—and relatively small—effects of job 
values on actual MBA matriculation propensity This result not only 
provides some insight into the structure of attitudes about work and 
schooling, but ıt explains why these attitudes have only modest impact 
on school attendance behavior Rather than supporting Manski’s (1990) 
well-publicized invitation to abandon intentions analysis, this finding 
suggests that such data can play an important part in understanding the 
connections between what people like and what they ultimately do That 
connection may not be a central interest of economists such as Manski, 
but 1t remains an important part of the sociological enterprise, and I see 
no reason to abandon it 

I believe that further research on postcollegiate school continuation 
would benefit from additional measures of behavioral attitudes toward 
education, work, and other activities that 1mpinge on school attendance 
by young adults Behavioral attitude measurement was obviously not 
part of the design for the NLS-72, nor has it been an explicit part of any 
other large, general purpose, national survey that I know of I have 
inferred behavioral attitudes from reports of past behavior m the 
NLS-72, but I suspect that 1t 1s possible to use survey questions to elicit 
behavioral attitudes Perhaps one could observe behavioral dispositions 
by asking respondents what they would do in a hypothetical situation 
Or perhaps respondents could be asked to choose among alternative tasks 
or prizes, each linked in some way to the objects of the relevant attitudes 
Much creativity will be required to develop these instruments, but the 
effort 1s likely to be successful and useful 

Even without further instrument development, useful research could 
be done by extending the present analysis to women I have done some 
work on sex differences which is not reported here, and some gender 
differences appear to be substantial I also suspect that parental SES 
may affect the quality of schools attended by college graduates who con- 
tinue their formal education Parental SES, standardized test scores, and 
college grades may affect access to more competitive graduate programs 
or may influence students’ motivation to attend them Whether or not 
those hypotheses are true, the concepts and statistical methods used here 
provide a useful framework for investigating them, and I believe that 
the answers to them are likely to be useful 
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APPENDIX A 
Decompositions of Background SES Effects on School Continuation 


Past studies suggest that the 1nfluence of all aspects of background SES 
on school continuation are substantively and statistically insignificant by 
the time that individuals complete college Nonetheless, I empirically 
examined the hypothesis that different components of the NLS-72 SES 
measure might have different significant effects on postcollegiate school 
continuation This examination was done with probit analyses of MBA 
program enrollment Three of these analyses appear in Appendix table 
Al The first 10 independent variables ın table A1 are the exogenous 
variables ın the model shown m figure 1 above In comparing coefficients 
for model 1 to results for model 2, notice that the effects found for model 1 
are virtually unchanged by the addition of variables representing father’s 
schooling, mother’s schooling, the natural logarithm of family income 
when the respondent was ın high school, and father’s occupational SES 
when the respondent was ın high school Further, I use the likehhoods 
to compute a significance test for the null hypothesis that these additional 
SES variables all have zero effect, net of the effects of exogenous varı- 
ables 1n model 1, the test statistic 1s 2 752 (4 df), which 1s not significant 
even at а 10% level, (two-tailed test, see Myers 1990, р 326) In model 
3, a probit regression of school continuation on just the additional SES 
variables 1s run For model 3 also, I cannot reject the null hypothesis 
that all four of these variables have zero coefficients (P « 05) In short, 
six different SES variables show no SES effects on continuation to gradu- 
ate study in business, whether these variables are considered singly or 
as a group, and whether or not their effects are estimated net of the 10 
exogenous variables from the model investigated ın this article These 
results are consistent with earlier results of other analysts and suggest 
that findings would not be changed by more detailed specifications of 
respondents’ background SES 

Table A2 addresses the assertion that no variance of background SES 
1s unduly reduced by restricting the analysis to college graduates Observe 
that the variance of SES variables 15 greater among college graduates 
than among those who did not graduate college 
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PROBIT REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS OF MBA PROGRAM ENROLLMENT ON EXOGENOUS 
VARIABLES, WITH ADDITIONAL INDICATORS OF BACKGROUND SES 


ке ————Є——————————Ү 


Independent Variable Model 1 Model 2 Model 3 
nn e ИИ 
INTERCPT — 894683 — 3 402825 — 1 345009 

( 243458) (3 113409) ( 966431) 
BLACK — 201842 — 222179 
( 455589) ( 459506) 
WHITE — 429804 — 408657 
( 242963) ( 246347) 
SES* 082572 — 223456 
( 070396) ( 291845) 
Fa < HS 089235 169928 
( 197891) ( 218251) 
SATverb* 190491 188168 
( 087948) ( 088834) 
SATquan* — 029198 — 032430 
( 090586) ( 091054) 
SOCSCI — 092465 — 105164 
( 186528) ( 187756) 
SCIENG 116450 116588 
( 168548) ( 169633) 
HUMFA — 934225 — 913700 
( 419703) ( 416614) 
BUS 520250 528136 
( 144580) ( 146035) 
Father's schooling 066203 015259 
( 050793) ( 030361) 
Mother's schooling 033044 — 000187 
( 053128) ( 031990) 
In(income) 091064 — 017393 
( 212756) ( 110125) 
Father's Occupational SES 004791 002665 
( 004844) ( 003210) 
In hkelihood — 296 036 — 294 660 — 310 812 
x? 32 288 35 040 2 736 
Pseudo R 227 237 066 


—————————————————____ 
NOTE —N = 836 The difference between № for this analysis and N for analyses reported ın the 

main body of the article 15 caused by missing data on exogenous variables included 1n models 2 and 3, 

which do not appear in other analyses Pseudo R 15 that of Amumuya as described by Judge et al (1985) 
* Variable 1s standardized to "0" mean and unit variance 
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TABLE A2 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF SELECTED BACKGROUND SES ITEMS 


_—————————————————— 
A... -a 


MEN WITH AT 


en — 


MEN WITHOUT LEAST COLLEGE 
COLLEGE DEGREE DEGREE 
(n = 8,202) (n = 2,565) 

VARIABLE Mean SD Mean SD 
Father's schooling 12 08 2 26 13 80 267 
Mother's schooling 11 96 191 13 24 2 19 
Family income (in $1,000s) 12 40 7 28 16 35 857 
Father's Duncan SES score 37 78 22 24 51 12 23 73 





Nore — The SDs of these vanables for men with college degrees are actually shghtly higher than the 
SDs of the same variables for men without college degrees 


APPENDIX B 
Measurement Model 
э, = Ми +E 
y; = Mah + €; 
Уз = Nass + €; 
Ya = Nm; + Мат + Мут; + €, 
ys = Ag; + Am, + Ат; + Es 
Ув = №зтз + Хт + №5 + 66 
Уз = Мт + € 
Уз = Ngana + Na m4 + Nass + Es 
Yo = №; + Мата + AgsTs + Eo 
Ую = Хо, 414 + Є 
Ju = Auras + Аат F Ass + ц 
Уі = №, зз + №, 4 + №2515 + E 
yf = Nene + Єз 
УЙ, = am + Ei 
yf = Missa + Eis 


yf; = Мв,әПә + €i6 
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Structural Model 
Ni = Үп; + Yi; + үз; + уц + үх; yigg 
+ Үр + үх: + yix, + Yi 1019 + ё1 
N2 = Yaiki + үх + Yo3%3 + үх, + Yosts + ү» 
+ үгу) + yag + yx. + Y2,10%10 + & 
Na = Ya, + Үз: + Yazka + үз, + YasXs + үл 
+ Yara + үза. + үзә + Y3,10%10 + ёз 
Na = Ya, + Ya? + Үз: + Yayla + үх; + Yasko 
+ Уд) + Үз + ух + Ya,10%10 + & 
Ns = Үз1Х1 + Үз: ys + үх + yssXg + seg 
+ Ys7%_ + Ysg%g + Ysq%q + Ys 10210 + Es 
Ne = Вет + Bgm; + Bas + Bam, + Bos ns 
+ Yor%s + yao, + yos, + үх. + Yess 
+ Ув + Yer, + Yes + “уу Жу + Ye,10%10 + Eg 
т = Bats + Bn + B; + Brama + Biss 
+ Yrki + үз, + ynX, + үх + Voss 
+ Yrke + Yn, + Үз + үх + Y7,10%10 + &; 
Ns = Ват, + Bern, + Bam, + Baana + Bests 
+ Ув. + Ya; + Yaska + YgaXa + үзу; 
+ "sco + Yarr + Yasta + Yeo%q + Ys, 10%19 + 68 
No = Bort: + Bonz + Вт; + Ват, + Boss + Boots 
+ Borm; + Bogs + үх; + үх, + Үз; + Yog%4 + "oss 


+ Ув + Yor%7 + Yogxg + Yoo%9 + ‘Yo, 19319 + Eg 
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Review Essay: The Dismal Science and Sex! 


Sex and Reason By Richard A Posner Cambridge, Mass Harvard 
University Press, 1992 Pp 458 


John H Gagnon 
State University of New York, Stony Brook 


Within the social sciences there has been a 100-year struggle to extend 
the reach of economic metaphors and analyses to include all aspects of 
mental and social life Outside the social sciences, ın practical society, 
a parallel attempt to subject all forms of conduct to the discipline of 
commodification and pricing has become part of the normal order This 
drive to marketize all conduct ın the realm of everyday life (1 e , to create 
institutional forms that treat social actors as rational buyers and sellers 
of products in a market) and to apply economic metaphors to the under- 
standing of conduct has met with substantial opposition In the 19th 
century, resistance to life insurance, and 1n the 20th, aversions to markets 
for body parts (even blood) or to the renting-out of wombs are markers 
of deeply felt cultural boundaries between the priced and the unpriceable 
Moralists and social scientists have criticized the extension of economic 
metaphors to the domains of social life in which setting a price or creating 
a market are viewed as ethically wrong or scientifically inadequate 

However, the boundaries between those forms of conduct that are 
appropriate to be “in play in the market” and those that are not, and 
those forms of conduct that are appropriate to be understood by economic 
modes of thought and those that are off-limits, have been shifting, with 
more and more forms of conduct becoming subject to both market disci- 
pline and economic interpretation. For Vilfredo Pareto (1935), the market 
stopped at the “economic,” for Peter Blau (1964), the market stopped 
at love and the other affections, for the post-Beckerians, the market stops 
at nothing (except tenure) That a modern social theorist would write 
a book that tries to make sex—traditionally thought to be the most 
irrational form of conduct and the least subject to social control— 
understandable, and ultimately manageable, through market metaphors 
and practices 15 therefore not surprising 

It 1s surprising, though, that the author of such a book 1s a jurist, 
since the law, historically, has been viewed (however incorrectly) as the 
repository of lasting moral sentiments The law itself, however, has been 
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vulnerable to the extension of the social sciences, sociology, psychology, 
and economics have penetrated the law schools, undermining the fiction 
that the law 1s anything more than a set of conventions for getting done 
what people want done, and from a laissez-faire economist’s point of 
view, the problem of finding out what 1t 1s that people want done 1s best 
solved through submitting the issue to the market itself ? 

judge Richard Posner 15 а widely respected member of the federal 
Judiciary (his name was floated as a candidate for the Supreme Court on 
the recent retirement of Justice White) with strong affiliations with the 
School of Law and the Department of Economics at the University of 
Chicago He came to the problem of “sex,” the law, and economic theory 
through a reading of Plato's Symposzum (which he construes as being 
about “homosexuality” rather than Eros and wisdom among men of 
equal social status in classical Greece) and through a case decided п his 
court (with the decision being ultimately reversed by the Supreme 
Court) concerning whether women dancers could take off all their cloth- 
ing while performing Plato’s spirited defense of “homosexuality” and 
the diversity of legal opinions generated by whether or not these women 
had the right to dance naked persuaded Posner that the relationship 
between sex and the law could profit from some disciplined thought 

The result of this thought 1s a dense, somewhat repetitive, and highly 
speculative brief that uses the metaphors of rational choice for thinking 
about sex Posner considers his “economic theory of sexuality” to bé (1) 
an extension of the work of Gary Becker (1976, 1991), (2) capable of 
integrating and transcending all other scientific insights and findings 
about sex, and (3) 1n direct opposition to all moral theories of sexuality 
(his list of theories ranges from those of Christianity to those of Ronald 
Dworkin) that are not reducible to “genuine social interests or practical 
incentives” (p 4) He characterizes his own theory as functional, secular, 
and utilitarian and as libertarian ın the tradition of J S Mill 

The first three chapters offer, ın order, a rather casual review of previ- 
ous theories of sexuality, a cross-cultural and historical survey of what 
is “known” about sexuality, and a truncated discussion of how the law 
of sex differs and has differed ın various times and places The first two 
chapters are largely narratives that take the forms of “Malnowski 
said ” or “the history of sex from the Reformation to Victo- 
па ” Both severely underestimate the complexity and social embed- 
dedness of all theories of sexuality and the difficulties of interpreting 
historical and cross-cultural data whose quality varies Even moderate 
experts ın these matters will not feel that they have learned anything 
new and зп some cases, the text 1s 1n error (е g , Kinsey was not appointed 


2 I would note that there 1s an interesting overlap between the view of those with a 
laissez-faire attitude toward the law and the view of critical legal scholars with a 
more Marxist bent The former believe that the law 1s an instrumentality for getting 
done what people want done, the latter believe that the law 1s an instrumentality for 
getting done what some people want done 
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by Indiana University to head the Institute for Sex Research, as Posner 
states on page 18, the institute was created by Kinsey as a wholly inde- 
pendent corporation to legally own the interviews and archives) 

Of particular interest 15 the opposition between Posner's economism 
and the social constructionist approach to sexuality Both theories are 
“environmentalist,” that 1s, both theories examine the ways ın which 
social incentives (including culturally acquired preferences) elicit and 
Shape sexual activity However, Posner's economic theory has a greater 
reach in its goal of using the same set of terms to explain all sexual 
conduct everywhere In contrast, theories of sexuality generated by con- 
structionists in the noneconomic sciences are more modest and more local 
in the claims made by their cultural and historical theomes Indeed, in 
the strong tradition of social constructionism there 1s a reflexive aware- 
ness that social theories and their application are responses to contempo- 
rary social conditions It 1s Posner’s claim that his theory 1s historyless 
and cultureless that makes a crucial distinction between Posner and the 
social constructionists 

Posner notes, with some pride, that power, exploitation (social domina- 
tion), and ideology, which are key analytic ideas in constructionism, are 
not even concepts m his economic science. However, ideology 1s not 
missing from his analysis, since one of his criticisms of constructionism 
15 that most constructionists are “left-leaning” utopians and insensitive 
to the deep and enduring, perhaps biologically rooted, human interests 
that are difficult to change, even though they may be immoral or unethi- 
cal(p 30) The dismal science returns here їп full force 

The appeal to biology and to the bonding of sociobiology and econom- 
ics deepens in the second part of the volume Posner argues that his belief 
that the evidence supports the 1deas of an innate sex drive and of the 
biological determination of potential and desirable sexual acts (including 
gender preference in sexual relations) 1s not foundational їп his economic 
theory His joining of biology and economics (what he calls a “bio- 
economic” theory) 15, in his view, a matter of theoretical eclecticism 
(p 88) However, the fit between the sociobiological and the economistic 
15, of course, not accidental (as ideologists are wont to say) 

If the biological argument 1s extraneous to the economic theory, the 
reader 15 left wondering why some contentious and unresolved questions 
such as the role biology plays in gender preference їп erotic relations 
(aka homosexuality) are constantly resolved, obiter dicta, on the side of 
the biological (except for “opportunistic homosexuals,” who are seen as 
being produced by a restricted market for women) Perhaps it 1s because 
the actual quality of the economic analysis 1s itself very modest (for the 
core discussion of this point, see the chapter on sex and rationality [chap 
5] The economic theory propounded does not go beyond the assertions 
that individuals (1) have preferences that they have acquired (perhaps 
biologically) and (2) respond to incentives and opportunities provided for 
sexual activities 1n a social marketplace 
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One might expect that a systematic analysis would follow this asser- 
tion, an analysis that would use data and economic models similar to 
those in Becker's An Economic Treatise on the Family (1991), to advance 
our understanding of sexual activity and offer us insights into those social 
mechanisms that could change undesirable conduct into desirable con- 
duct Instead, the analysis ıs largely metaphorical, for example, Posner 
writes that men without women are like the unemployed and, therefore, 
find sexual employment by having sex with other men Another of his 
devices 1s post hoc speculation the sequestration of women and noncom- 
panionate marriage explain Greek pederasty, monasticism increased ho- 
mosexuality among priests п the Middle Ages, and Swedish sexual per- 
missiveness 1s explained by the low cost of nonmarital childbearing In 
part, Posner’s tendency to speculate rests on a lack of data (What was 
the rate of sex between men ın the medieval celibate communities? Is it 
really true that Swedes are sexually permissive or 15 that a stereotype?) 
His ambition for his theories, however, makes him abandon caution in 
their application 

It is 1n this second section that Posner develops his “model of morally 
indifferent sex," which argues that, instead of the current U S practice 
of treating sex as a morally troubling or problematic domain of conduct, 
it should be pragmatically regulated (as he believes ıt 1s ın Sweden) in 
much the same way that we regulate driving We do regulate driving in 
order to reduce its costs, but we do not regulate 1t for moral purposes 
It 1s at this point that there 1s a critical intersection between Posner's 
libertarian ideology and his goal of using social instrumentalities (in this 
case, the law) to create incentives for desirable sexual behavior and disin- 
centives for nondesirable behavior Optimal regulation of sex, then, de- 
pends on the mobilization of “practical, concrete, non-moralistic con- 
cerns" (p 201) If someone has a deeply felt revulsion for a form of 
conduct that goes beyond the conduct's measurable "this worldly" con- 
sequences, Posner recommends that they read chapter 4 of J S МІШ 
On Liberty (p 203) 

The last half of the book (the third section) provides an “economic” 
explanation of specific forms of sexual conduct and a libertarian’s per- 
spective on how they should be regulated Marriage, divorce, pregnancy 
and abortion, homosexuality, the erotic environment, coercive sex, and 
the separation of sex from reproduction are considered in turn In many 
ways Posner’s consideration of these particular cases 1s the most interest- 
ing discussion in the book, although it 1s the least systematic Posner has 
a lawyer’s mind that 1s intrigued by puzzles and he 1s at his best when 
he considers individual cases This 15 particularly true in his consideration 
of legal cases that concern reproductive issues There are moments when 
he gives in to his desire to shock, for example, when he discusses the 
commonalities of marriage and prostitution, as if this idea had not al- 
ready been widely expressed by workers ın the sex industry and feminists 
And in other places, he goes awry in arguing that rapists are solely 
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motivated by the desire to have sex with women (here he again cites the 
sociobiologists) and not considering that an externality of rape, and of 
violence against women ın general, is the subordination of women 
through the creation of a climate of fear and terror Reading these chap- 
ters 1s something like being at an interesting seminar taught by a teacher 
with whom one does not necessarily agree theoretically but whose lecture 
1s full of rewarding speculations 

I agree with many of Posner’s libertarian conclusions about the regula- 
tion of sexuality, particularly his view that the less the government does 
about the regulation of conduct, in general, and sexual conduct, 1n partic- 
ular, the better off we are Indeed, I believe that, under all of his scientific 
trappings, Posner 1s an old-time moralist of the scientific sort (like Kinsey 
and other scientific sex reformers) To quote his own words “Clear 
thinking about sexuality 1s obstructed by layers of ignorance, ideology, 
superstition, and prejudice that the acid bath of economics can help us 
peel away” (p 437, emphasis added) Ah, blessed science that will lead 
us to a better world, or, perhaps, the dismal science 1s not so dismal after 
all 

Considered as a whole, this 1s an unsatisfying book, possibly because 
Posner thought the task was too easy He has read widely but not thought 
deeply His faith ın science, in general, and ın the theory machine of 
contemporary human capital economics, ın particular, makes him a uto- 
pian in his own nght In any case, if clearing out the stables of sexuality 
were so simple, surely someone would have done it before now 
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Identity and Control A Structural Theory of Social Action By Har- 
rison C White Princeton, NJ Princeton University Press, 1992 
Pp 423 
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With two of his previous books—An Anatomy of Kinship (Englewood 
С, N J Prentice-Hall, 1963) and Chains of Opportunity (Cambridge, 
Mass Harvard University Press, 1970)—Harrison White has quite bril- 
liantly changed the way we conceive of some central but specific sociolog- 
ical problems His latest offering 1s more ambitious, seeking to convey 
the foundations for a general theory of social structure and action Will 
he have equal success on this broader canvas? 

To start with, let us agree with the author’s own assessment “This 
book 1s not easy to read because it aims for the largest possible range 
and yet ıt does so ın verbal formulation ” In fact, ıt ıs a very difficult 
book to read and I am by no means confident that I have mastered all 
the intricacies of its intent That it should be so difficult 1s somewhat 
ironic because the prime intellectual stimulant to White’s whole approach 
1s network analysis—surely one of the more straightforward forms of 
sociological discourse And Harrison White is, of course, one of the 
founders of modern network theory, his name being associated with a 
number of leading 1deas But in this book, he has ambitions for what I 
might term “phenomenological networks," which travel far beyond the 
allotted place that networks presently occupy 1n our thinking Moreover, 
the sheer force of his intellectual curiosity and exuberance 1s only rarely 
kept in check, 1ї constantly threatens to engulf the page in an often 
breathtaking kaleidoscope of allusions, insights, and connections The 
breadth of the references 15 intimidating, extending to over 50 pages 
and spreading far beyond the social sciences, summaries introduce new 
material and are uncompromisingly difficult and are sometimes so suc- 
cinct as to require repeated reading Yet one 15 nevertheless left with the 
feeling that something extraordinary 1s afoot 

The prosaic world of networks wherein well-defined units (persons, 
sometimes collectivities) are concretely related 1s sundered 1n a variety of 
ways In White’s hands, units of analysis become layered identities “an 
identity 1s any source of action not explicable from biophysical regulari- 
ties, and to which observers can attribute meaning ” Identities in their 
simplest form—that 1s, as “stable social footings ш an undifferentiated 
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social context"—arise from a “continuing urge to control" m a world 
that permanently threatens chaos But processes of further identification 
Qe, the acquisition of greater “control”—a word, incidentally, that 
appears to do a considerable amount of conceptual work) bring potential 
identities into networks of contention, engendering a mutual sense of 
definition that may then organzze them into “disciplines ” 

When opposing contentions result 1n an equilibrium, the result 1s a 
social structure Thus, the central concern of the book 15 to show how 
we may conceive of identities both developing into and resulting from 
social organization (or, 1n the special case, social structure) White pro- 
motes the equilibrium as a dynamic one where, presumably, in any stable 
discipline the birth and death rates of identity formation are equal I 
failed to attach clear meaning to this and found myself thinking in terms 
of a static equilibrium whereby mutually contending identities hold in 
something like a Nash equilibrium Be this as 1t may, a further or perhaps 
two further “layers” of identity are added to this basic picture But note 
first that the concept of a person is entirely decentralized їп White’s 
analysis, persons, as all good phenomenologists would have it, are no 
more than social constructs—and 1п the present framework they are built 
out of previously established (and maintained?) identities Personhood 
becomes possible by virtue of an identity expressed and achieved through 
a social discipline But such persons are incomplete because further 1den- 
tity may be honed from the frictions/errors/contradictions of their multi- 
ple disciplinary locations A final level of identity may also be derived 
from a coherent narrative or biography that rationalizes the experiences 
of the practical identity that ıs inherent ın multiple location It 1s this 
multilayered idea of identity that White wants to study as both cause 
and consequence of social organization (structure) The picture itself 15 
not so foreign to us, after all, the functionalist idea of interacting roles 
comprising networks of normative expectations that generate the possibil- 
ity of, first, intrarole conflict and then of interrole conflict when the same 
actor (person) 15 found to occupy more than one role, 15 not entirely 
dissimilar White would, though, I suspect, dispatch this parallel with 
some alacrity 

His world ıs one of continuing creation and destruction ın the face of 
the quixotic imperatives of the environment Patterned social life 15 possi- 
ble but only as metastable 1slands of reciprocally governed identities per- 
manently at risk of 1nvasion from both within and without as new contin- 
gencies arise In this world, the aspirations of both structuralist and 
rational choice theory are severely curtailed Structuralism works from 
"the myth of society,” whereas rational choice propounds a “myth of 
the person" with each in its own way making premature ontological 
assumptions Each may work temporarily 1n some locations, but that 1s 
all that could be hoped for One of White’s appendices 15 revealing in 
this respect. He likens persons to Kalman filters which pick up the trends 
of varying types in an apparently indeterminate time series Persons are 
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so conceived of, with a propensity to control and to make fleeting appear- 
ances im the flux of events 

If we follow White into the fragile world of fluxed multilayered 1denti- 
ties, then how are we to practice social science? What shall we hold onto 
as relatively stable ın order to observe the relatively unstable? Surpris- 
ingly, White 1s optimistic, he does think that the same dynamic models 
operate over and over again He 1s not, however, happy with “averag- 
ing” statistical techniques (nearly all we have) but he does promote some- 
thing close to my heart—the role of stories or narratives Will he change 
the way we conceive of theory? I wonder, but to have raised the question 
1s enough to set the book apart as something special 


Structural Holes The Social Structure of Competition By Ronald S 
Burt Cambridge, Mass Harvard University Press, 1992 Pp vin 313 
$45 00 
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In this well-crafted and rich volume, Ronald Burt provides an integration 
of his previous network studies that makes a substantial contribution to 
research on the social structure of economic phenomena This integration 
1s especially effective when seen in conjunction with the work of Harrison 
White, Mark Mizruchi, Edward Laumann, Wayne Baker, and others 
who have applied network analysis to areas of policy interest 

The book succeeds on several levels, any of which would make it a 
contribution It succeeds theoretically by providing a clear delineation of 
network concepts and a plausible logic for the behavior of actors in a 
network It also succeeds 1n applying its framework to multiple levels of 
analysis to show both its richness and the issues that arise when ıt 1s 
applied to different aspects of social structure In addition, Burt 15 suc- 
cessful in providing empirical support for his arguments Finally, the 
book succeeds 1n linking its arguments with other sociological and eco- 
nomic theories of action to identify numerous areas for future research 

The first two chapters present and formalize a clear and plausible 
micrologic for networks that explains what actors gain from favorable 
location in a network and the means by which they obtain such gains 
Its details and linkages with prior network research are beyond the scope 
of a brief review Gains from a network come from access to “structural 
holes,” which are defined by the absence of relationships between actors 
apart from those provided by a central actor of interest 1n the network— 
"the separation between ronredundant contacts" (p 18) When parties 
are connected by a structural hole, an actor can play them against each 
other to gain advantage (the tertzus gaudens or “third who benefits” 
role) Gains from being a tertius gaudens are limited by the extent to 
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which networks аге constraimed—the extent to which parties with whom 
you are associated are also associated with each other (or the absence of 
structural holes) The greater the number of these redundant ties in a 
network, the less gains accrue to the actor (p 30) 

In the next two chapters, these ideas are applied to topics at different 
levels of analysis In chapter 3, the application 1s to the industry/market 
level of analysis, while m chapter 4, the argument is applied to the 
problem of managerial advancement The comparison of these two stud- 
1es from different levels of analysis shows the generality of Burt's argu- 
ment and 15 a major strength of the book 

In the author's longitudinal study of 77 American product markets, 
structural holes among supplier and buyer markets led to increased mar- 
gins, while structural holes in producer markets led to reduced margins 
Furthermore, these hole effects are nonlinear and multiphcative, having 
their greatest effect as completely unconstrained action begins to be con- 
strained It 15 gratifying that Burt’s results are consistent with those from 
studies of industrial organization and competitive strategy 

For managerial advancement, a more complex picture arises Among 
Burt’s many results are that, for women and newly hired managers, 
promotion 1s aided by hierarchy, which allows individuals access to net- 
works via sponsors For more experienced managers and those crossing 
social frontiers, on the other hand, advancement ıs associated with flat 
and entrepreneurial networks that go beyond the immediate work group 
The linkage of hierarchy with network action ideas 1n this study 1s very 
interesting and consistent with current work on managerial behavior and 
intergroup dynamics 

The final three chapters link structural hole arguments with other lines 
of sociological and economic theory These are the most stimulating al- 
though the least developed portions of the book Chapter 5 recalls ideas 
of role sets by developing the idea that actors span multiple networks 
It also contains a fruitful discussion of level-of-analysis issues and an 
interesting one of the differences in analyzing from structure versus ana- 
lyzing from actor attributes Chapter 6 links structural hole analyses with 
interface models of markets and population ecology studies to generate 
hypotheses consistent with both lines of research In both these chapters, 
the integrative potential of structural hole ideas 1s clear 

Chapter 7 develops the idea of strategically mampulating the context 
of network behavior through such means as withdrawal from or expan- 
sion of a network or the embedding of network relations within other 
relationships Included in this discussion ıs an application of network 
ideas to resource-dependence and transaction-cost views of the firm that 
have become so influential in policy studies in recent years 

The book 15 tightly argued, but a careful reading will be rewarded and 
summaries are provided after each chapter There are several helpful 
empirical analyses presented throughout the book that support the gen- 
eral flow of the argument Primarily methodological issues are presented 
as technical appendices 
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Rational Choice Theory Advocacy and Critique Edited by James S 
Coleman and Thomas J Fararo Newbury Park, Calif Sage Publica- 
tions, 1992 Pp 232 $39 95 


Victor Nee 
Cornell University 


Sociological rational choice theory has its advocates and critics ın this 
engaging volume edited by James Coleman and Thomas Fararo The 
essays 1n this book were prepared for a 1991 conference organized by 
Coleman when he was chair of the Theoretical Sociology Section of the 
American Sociological Association The editors aim to stimulate interest 
in rational choice theory through debate over the fundamental issues 
and problems involved in extending the theory to sociology In their 
introduction, Coleman and Fararo specify the guidelines for a sociological 
theory that 1s “wholly satisfactory " According to them, such a theory 
must explain the behavior of social systems by reference to the behavior 
of individuals in the system and must be psychological insofar as 1t pro- 
vides a model of the “springs of individual action ” Rather than fully 
demonstrating the power of rational choice theory, the book elaborates 
the issues and problems involved 1n extending rational choice theory to 
the explanation of social action Five essays advocate the application of 
rational choice theory and five are critical of the theory 

The first two of the advocacy essays address the problem of how to 
extend rational choice theory to sociology Siegwart Lindenberg argues 
persuasively that sociological rational choice theory can increase the real- 
ism and descriptive richness of underlying economic models by specifying 
variables that incorporate key features of the social context He proposes 
the method of decreasing abstraction to bridge the abstract analytic con- 
cerns of economics with the greater realism and description that charac- 
terizes sociological analysis Lindenberg might have reminded us that, 
in fact, sociologists have practiced a version of his method of decreasing 
abstraction for a long time We see this, for example, 1n linear-regression 
equations that combine human capital—an economic concept—with 
variables that specify the institutional or structural context in which 
actors seek to maximize returns on past investments 1n education Much 
ın mainstream sociology, from status attamment to labor market research 
and demography, unreflectively builds on core rational choice assumption 
imported from economics Gary Becker must appreciate this point 
Rather than acting as 1f rational choice theory 1s an unwanted outsider, 
advocates of sociological rational choice theory might instead point to 
all the ways the assumption of individual optimization has already pene- 
trated mainstream sociological models The battle for acceptance may be 
largely won, 1f it 15 true, as George Homans once wrote, that the implicit 
theory of most sociologists 1s rational choice theory 

Margaret Mooney Marini provides a lucid and useful review of recent 
research in pointing out the limitations of expected utility theory Less 
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convincing 1s her recommendation that we need to revitalize the study 
of values and norms as a strategy to ground expected utility theory ш 
sociology If a better understanding of the internalization of norms and 
values becomes a focal point for research inspired by rational choice 
theory, we will have come full circle, back to the functionalism of Talcott 
Parsons 

As in past efforts to establish a new paradigm, advocates specify pre- 
suppositional requirements for the extension of the rational choice ap- 
proach to sociology David Willer's application of rational choice theory 
leads to his specification of elementary theory (ET), which he contends 
fulfills Coleman's (1990) criterion for a satisfactory sociological theory 
His article elaborates the theory that he and his collaborators have devel- 
oped to study elementary exchanges within established social relation- 
ships Willers ET model appears to be well adapted to research on 
network exchange ın the laboratory setting, but sociologists also study 
larger social entities that do not assume social closure, such as class, 
gender, race, and ethnicity In my view, the adaptation of rational choice 
theory to sociology need not entail the modifications ET stipulates Cer- 
tainly Homans's exchange theory did not require such modifications 
Homans simply stated that economics studies a specialized form of ex- 
change and sociology the more general form He maintained that the 
rationality proposition of economics 1s readily derived from the more 
general propositions he used to explain social exchange 

A more seamless transition from economics to sociology 1s offered by 
Michael Hechter, Debra Friedman, and Satoshi Kanazawa Their argu- 
ment rests on the view that social order at the societal level 1s explained 
by reference to social dynamics giving rise to and sustaining a multitude 
of local orders In their view, the state “free rides,” so to speak, on the 
local order produced by actors in their everyday social transactions To 
the extent that they are correct 1n their view that global order 1s a direct 
aggregation of local orders, then macrosociological analysis can also free 
ride on explanations worked out at the level of the small group This 
assumption 1s implicit ın their explanatory strategy, which does not spec- 
ify causal mechanisms giving rise to global order above the level of the 
small group In this respect, Hechter, Friedman, and Kanazawa repre- 
sent a renewal of the tradition of sociological rational choice theory pio- 
neered by Homans (1950, [1961] 1974) and Blau (1964) 

The critics of sociological rational choice theory raise many formidable 
objections, many of which have already been raised in earlier debates 
Thomas Scheff objects to rational choice theory because 1t neglects emo- 
tions as an autonomous motivator of action According to Scheff, ratio- 
nality m the utilitarian tradition implies that action 1s ruled by reason 
However, Scheff’s pioneering research in the sociology of emotions shows 
that emotions are a virtual wellspring of social action How can a theory 
of action ignore emotions and still claim the mantle of general theory? 
Scheff acknowledges that behaviorism did not 1gnore emotions, but faults 
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it for viewing emotions not as the cause, but as the effect of prior action 
Anger and frustration are important sentiments 1n research on relative 
deprivation and distributive justice, an area pioneered by sociological 
rational choice theorists ın the 1950s Anger once felt leads to negative 
feedback 1n social transactions, giving rise to conflict Perhaps Scheff's 
concerns are more aptly directed at the stripped-down rationality proposi- 
tion of economics 

Michael Hannan's contribution to the volume persuasively cautions 
against a tight coupling of microtheory and macrotheory Following Dar- 
win's example, Hannan contends that macrosociological theories should 
be sufficiently robust to stand on their own In his view a loose coupling 
between microtheory and macrotheory represents a wise strategy for mac- 
rosociology 10 1ts current state of theoretical flux and uncertainty Han- 
nan's recommendation to macrosociological theorists contradicts Cole- 
man’s insistence on a tight coupling of microtheory and macrotheory 
However, current philosophy of social science (е g , Daniel Little’s Varı- 
eties of Social Explanation (Boulder, Colo Westview, 1991] and Rich- 
ага W Miller's Fact and Method [Princeton, N J Princeton University 
Press, 1987]) concurs with Coleman’s view New realists in the philoso- 
phy of social science insist on a careful specification of the causal mecha- 
nisms that link individual-level action to societal outcome 

The problem with Richard Munch’s criticism of sociological rational 
choice theory 1s that he believes the rationality assumption belongs to 
economics, and therefore its application to social hfe 1s limited to ex- 
planing only that part of social life that deals with the allocation of 
scarce resources or what he calls the “economics of power ” Munch’s 
own definition of power 1s Weberian, emphasizing that power 1s ulti- 
mately based on coercive force, even when it 1s backed by legitimate 
authority In my view, power defined as control over resources, as it 1s 
by Gerhard Lenski m Power and Privilege (New York McGraw Hill, 
1966), 1s preferable for the social sciences, defined as such, power 1s 
intrinsic to all social and economic transactions A broader definition of 
power therefore undercuts the main objections raised by Munch’s cri- 
tique Following Munch, 1n his essay, David Sciulli outlines a normative 
critique of the limits of rational choice theory In his view, normative 
institutional constraints that restrain profit-oriented maximizing behavior 
of individuals rest outside the purview of rational choice theory Sciulli 
argues that rational choice theory 15 vulnerable to the charge of having 
a conservative bias insofar as it tacitly accepts liberal complacency about 
the benign direction of societal change Moreover, rational choice theory 
does not lend itself to the tradition of social criticism pioneered by the 
classical social theorists According to Sciulli, value neutrality 15 a serious 
limitation of rational choice theory Sciulli’s normative critique overlooks 
the extent to which rational choice theory problematizes cooperation and 
collective action By so doing, rational choice theory directly addresses 
the problem of suboptimal social outcome that arises from 1ndividual 
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maximizing behavior While this may not satisfy the critical orientation 
of many sociologists, a theory should be evaluated for its explanatory 
power, not for its ideological orientation 

What distinguishes the new attempt to establish rational choice theory 
їп sociology 1s the attention to the micro-macro transition between 1ndi- 
vidual choices and their aggregation in system-level outcomes This ıs a 
challenging task Skeptics point to the difficulty mherent in combining 
more than two levels of analysis in a tightly coupled causal chain Interac- 
tions between levels of analysis are complex and difficult to model Vet 
for sociologists with a taste for intellectual adventure, the quest for satıs- 
factory explanation may yield surprisingly good results 


Institutions and Social Conflict By Jack Knight New York Cambridge 
University Press, 1992 Рр хш +234 


Satoshi Kanazawa 
University of Arizona 


The problem of institutional emergence has been approached ш a number 
of ways, one of which 15 rational choice Many sociologists have criticized 
the rational choice perspective, however, for its neglect of power Start- 
ing from the Hobbesian state of nature, the perspective 1s said to assume 
that all actors are equally endowed, but this assumption 1s clearly 1ncon- 
sistent with even the most casual empirical observations Rational choice 
theorists can now refer to Jack Knight's Instztutzons and Social С onfitct 
to counter such criticism 

Knight presents a theory of institutional emergence and change that 
specifically incorporates power asymmetries between actors The theory 
derives from general bargaiming theory and explains how a particular 
form of social institution emerges spontaneously Institutions are defined 
as socially shared sets of rules that structure social interactions in particu- 
lar ways (pp 2—3) These are what most sociologists call norms Knight 
argues that institutions are by-products of conflicts over resource distribu- 
tion between unequal actors when there are multiple equilibria With 
simple but informative illustrations, he explains how, without any coer- 
cion, such distributional conflict results in the equilibrium that 1s favored 
by the more powerful actor 

Imagine an interaction between two actors (A and B), each with a 
binary behavioral choice (L and R) In the 2 х 2 game (RL), A prefers 
one equilibrium, whereas B prefers another (LR), although both prefer 
either outcome to the other two (LL, RR) Each actor thus has an incen- 
tive to constrain the other's choice to L (while choosing R him- or her- 
self) To constrain B's behavior, A must manipulate B's expectation of A's 
behavior and, to do so, must constrain his or her own behavior through 
precommitment and threat If B believes A will choose R, B will choose 
L and receive the payoff from the less favorable equilibrium (RL), rather 
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than choose Ё and receive the breakdown value (payoffs when actors 
cannot coordinate their choices) In the absence of external enforcement, 
the precommitment and threat by the more powerful actor are more 
credible because credibility 15 a function of attitude toward risk and time 
preference, and these are, ın turn, functions of endowment The more 
resourceful actor can afford to take more risks and to have longer time 
horizons Thus 1 A has more resources than B, and if this resource 
asymmetry 1s common knowledge, then, in games with multiple equilib- 
na, B will voluntarily choose that equilibrium which A prefers because 
B simply cannot do better gzven B's expectation of A's behavior 


Individual bargaining 15 resolved by the commitments of those who enjoy 
a relative advantage in substantive resources Through a series of interac- 
tions with various members of the group, actors with similar resources 
establish a pattern of successful action ın a particular type of interaction 
As others recognize that they are interacting with one of the actors who 
possess these resources, they adjust their strategies to achieve their best 
outcome given the anticipated commitments of others Over time rational 
actors continue to adjust their strategies until an equilibrium 15 reached 
As this becomes recognized as the socially expected combination of equilib- 
rium strategies, а self-enforcing social institution 1s established [p 143] 


This 15 a strong theory of the spontaneous and decentralized emergence 
of institutions Nevertheless, ıt ıs incomplete on two counts In the first 
place, although it explicates the micro-to-macro process by which institu- 
tions emerge from individual bargaining, the macro-to-micro process of 
how institutions, once established as enforceable rules, constrain individ- 
ual choice 15 ignored The current institution governing the relationship 
between husbands and wives may have been the result of the resource 
advantage men have historically enjoyed over women (pp 136-37), but 
1 1s absurd to argue that each married couple zndependently arrives at 
the same equilibrium through bargaining Men and women learn the rele- 
vant rules long before they ever get married Knight’s theory would have 
difficulty explaining institutional inertia because in his model institutions 
should change as the resource asymmetries of relevant actors change 

In the second place, power asymmetry 1s completely exogenous While 
every theory must leave some element exogenous, power asymmetry 1s 
too important to Knight’s theory, especially since current asymmetries 
are the likely result of prior institutional arrangements Knight briefly 
alludes to this possibility (р 192), but does not develop ıt Had he speci- 
fied the feedback mechanism through which institutions affect resource 
asymmetries, the theory would have been more dynamic 

These problems do not diminish the book’s significant contributions 
Institutions and Social Conflict 1s important to sociologists because it 
offers one of the few deductive theories of the origins of norms I recom- 
mend, however, that interested readers read chapter 5 1n which Knight 
discusses his theory before reading his criticisms of current theories of 
institutions 1n chapters 3 and 4 
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Inequality Reexamined By Amartya Sen New York and Cambridge, 
Mass Russell Sage Foundation and Harvard University Press, 1992 
Pp xiv+207 $29 95 


Stein Ringen 
University of Oxford 


This 1s a book of considerable ambition, a new approach to an old prob- 
lem the problem of inequality as analyzed through the capabilities ap- 
proach In On Economic Inequality (1973), Amartya Sen produced an 
innovative treatise on the problem of inequality, but one that was still 
safely within the conventions of economic analysis In Poverty and Fam- 
wes (New York Oxford University Press, 1981), he produced a su- 
premely original analysis of the ultimate deprivation—hunger—free 
from the conventions of any social science subdiscipline In that work he 
used “entitlements” as his organizing concept to demonstrate that fam- 
ines are often not explained by food shortage or distribution, but by 
disruptions ın peoples’ rights to food Since then, he has developed his 
conceptual apparatus further in an avalanche of papers on the *capabih- 
ties approach ” In Inequality Reexamined, this approach ıs put to the 
test 1n a book that 1s very different from the 1973 one and looks more 
hke sociology than economics 

The central question 1n the analysis and assessment of equality, Sen 
suggests, 1s “Equality of what?” We are all egalitarians now “virtually 
all the approaches to the ethics of social arrangements that have stood 


the test of time want equality of something » (р 1х) Even 
libertarians like Nozick are taken into the fold because they argue for 
*extensive liberties to be equally guaranteed to each »(р 3) The 


question “Why equality?" 1s secondary and of relatively little interest 

The core in the author's concept of equality is freedom What the 
capabilities approach does 1s to make possible a relatively precise opera- 
tionalization of the notion of equality of freedom The approach 15 cen- 
tered around the concepts of functionings and capabilities Functionings 
are “beings” and “doings” which define how we live, such as consump- 
tion, self-respect, or participation ın the community A person's capabili- 
ties are the various combinations of functionings he or she can achieve 
Freedom, then, 1s defined as a person’s capability to achieve valuable 
functionings 

The power and originality of this approach 1s demonstrated in the 
treatment of freedom, opportunity, justice, and inequality of well-being 
Freedom 1s analyzed directly as the extent of freedom itself rather than 
indirectly as a means to freedom Opportunity becomes “real,” positive 
opportunity rather than a concept defined negatively as the absence of 
certain specified restrictions on choice Justice and inequality are defined 
not ın terms of resources (including Rawlsian “primary goods”), nor of 
goods achieved, but in terms of how resources are linked to achievements 
through capabilities defined as the freedom to achieve The often as- 
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sumed conflict between equality and liberty is “altogether faulty" (p 
22) The analysis of inequality 1s made possible without doing violence 
to the fact of human diversity and without any assumption that people 
are identical in preferences and endowments Discourse on freedom, 
equality, and well-being 1s becoming, and will long remain, discourse 
with Sen, and deservedly so 

However, m this work, there are limitations to both power and origi- 
nality The capabilities approach ıs applied to a wide range of issues 
beyond the space of well-being, such as Atkinson inequality, poverty/ 
affluence, class and gender differences, Walzer-like spheres of inequality, 
the problem of too much choice, and equahty/efficiency trade-offs On 
all these matters, Sen has much to say that 1s elegant, stimulating, and 
thought provoking, but these analyses add more conceptual sophistica- 
tion than real innovation. Above all, one might ask how original Sen 15 
here, compared with his previous work In Poverty and Еатлпеѕ he 
analyzed well-being/deprivation as resources linked to goods In my read- 
mg, this 1s still the core of the capabilities approach The entitlements 
analysis was a breakthrough, capability 1s an eminently fruitful concept, 
but it 1s not a further breakthrough beyond entitlements If Sen has gone 
sociological, he may have overdone it and taken over sociology’s bad 
habit of overconceptualizing 

Much 1s still unclear in the capabilities approach, particularly when it 
comes to measurement Sen wants his approach to be seen as neither a 
“range of choice” nor an “equality of opportunity” approach, in the 
first case because information on actual achievements 1s needed to throw 
light on what the capabilities really are, and 1n the second case because 
that concept has taken on a specific and restricted meaning in the litera- 
ture This is not convincing The clearing away of ambiguities will re- 
quire conceptual simplification more than ıt will further sophistication 
This, I believe, will reveal that the approach 1s 1n fact a choice/opportu- 
nity one, albeit in terms of “real” choice/opportumty The otherwise 
courageous Sen 1s too timid here Equality of opportunity 1s a good con- 
cept now that we have the conceptual apparatus to do so, why not 
take 1t over and give 1t a proper meaning, instead of leaving it to the 
scoundrels? 


Property, Bureaucracy, and Culture Middle-Class Formation in Con- 
temporary Britain By Mike Savage, James Barlow, Peter Dickens, and 
Tony Fielding New York Routledge, 1992 Pp хуп +266 $85 00 


Alan Dahl 
Northwestern University 


Property, Bureaucracy, and Culture begins by introducing the authors’ 
“realist” approach to class analysis Assets that allow exploitation are 
potential bases of class formation But the particular characteristics of 
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those assets and historical contingencies determine whether actual social 
collectivities can act to enforce an exclusive claim on those resources and 
pass that claim on to their children 

The book's primary claim 1s that advanced capitalism. provided the 
potential for managerial class formation However, such a formation 
would have to have been based on organizational assets Since the au- 
thority that allows these assets to be exploited 15 invested in the position 
1n a bureaucracy rather than ın the manager who occupies it, class forma- 
tion on the basis of organizational assets 1s inherently difficult This situa- 
tion, combined with the particularities of British economic history, pre- 
vented the development of managers as a class 

Professionals, however, exploit cultural assets, both as objectified in 
credentials and as embodied in the habitus, which are more easily appro- 
priated by particular individuals, valorized across contexts, and passed 
on to future generations Hence, professionals have established and de- 
fended their jurisdictional claims and rehably reproduced this advantage 
for their offspring, demonstrating resilient class formation despite coun- 
tervailing contingencies 

A third middle class 1s based on property, the asset most disposed to 
class formation However, the petite bourgeoisie controls such meager 
amounts that they have been historically marginal and are a peripheral 
focus of this book 

Many of the historical contingencies that prevented managerial class 
formation concern labor markets within the capitalist firm Owners long 
retained personal control of firms and established patrimonial bureaucra- 
cies that maximized this control Sponsorship and loyalty were the key 
to promotion Managers were thus unable to negotiate uniform critena 
of access to positions across firms They were also prevented from bifur- 
cating their labor market into dominant male and subordinate female 
segments The authors’ analysis of social mobility supports their claim 
that managers failed to enforce social closure around their positions and 
were unable to reliahly reproduce middle-class status for their children 
Recent downsizing of firms seemingly ends any potential for organiza- 
tional assets forming the base of a managerial class 

For professional class formation, state contingencies were key First, 
the 19th-century state provided a market for professional services, aid- 
ing the valorization of professionals’ cultural capital ın other markets 
Through its link to education, the state also was the source of both the 
credentials and the genteel habitus that professionals used to defend their 
Jurisdictional claims The growing scale of public and private enterprises 
incorporated professionals into bureaucratic hierarchies, making them 
subject to labor market conditions similar to those of managers How- 
ever, professionals’ control over credentials allowed them to segmentalize 
niches for their services Examination of social mobility data shows that 
professionals were highly self-recruiting inter- and intragenerationally 
and that professional status provided the best chance of maintaining their 
middle-class status 
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Mike Savage and his fellow authors acknowledge that contingencies 
outside the workplace have the potential to mediate the primary causes 
of middle-class formation However, most factors they examine, includ- 
ing the growing diversity of household types and the 20th-century 1п- 
crease 1n middle-class home ownership, fail to affect professional solidar- 
ity and managerial disunity significantly Similarly, the authors’ analysis 
of marketing data reveals neither a unifying middle-class life-style serving 
as a shared symbol countervailing other divisions nor a distinct manage- 
rial habitus capable of being mobilized as a class resource Rather, profes- 
sionals have distinctive consumption patterns, but managers’ tastes can- 
not be distinguished from the mass of British society 

One contemporary phenomenon does tend to unify managers and pro- 
fessionals The authors chart the contemporary “escalator” effect of the 
metropolitan Southeast (of England) 1n which professionals and managers 
advance quickly, then exit to other regions to establish mature careers 
By homogenizing career and spatial trajectories, this has the potential to 
lead to the formation of a national middle class 

Utilizing election results, Savage et al conclude by explaining profes- 
sionals’ waning support of the Conservative party in favor of the centrist 
Alhance as a reaction to Thatcherite attacks on the state so crucial to 
professionals This relationship 15 supported by the more liberal voting 
patterns of professionals as comp^ "ed to managers and of professionals 
m the public sector as compared to their private-sector counterparts 

In general, this book integrates many current critiques of class analysis 
into a cogent, frequently convincing, and well-supported account of the 
history, trajectory and significance of the British. middle classes. How- 
ever, two reservations should be mentioned First, although the concept 
of cultural capital 15 central to their analysis, the authors seem to lack 
sensitivity to the variety of ways symbolic resources and symbolic conflict 
can impact class formation Second, Savage et al utilize quantitative 
data, but they provide no measures of statistical significance 

Despite these last shortcomings, Property, Bureaucracy, and Culture 
1s а valuable contribution to students of class analysis as a conceptually 
thorough and empirically honest blueprint for contemporary and histori- 
cal class analysis 


Time, Labor, and Social Domination А Reintevpretation of Marx’s Criti- 
cal Theory By Moishe Postone New York Cambridge University Press, 
1993 Рр xn+424 


Вор Јеѕѕор 
Lancaster University 


In this complex, dense, richly argued, and rewarding monograph, Moishe 
Postone offers a fundamental reconstruction and reinterpretation of the 
core structure of Capztal Guided by the more accessible arguments of the 
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Grundrisse, he interprets Capital as concerned to provide a “categorial 
critique” of the historical specificity and dynamic of modern society 
A categorial critique analyzes labor wethen capitalism in terms of the 
fundamental categories of capitalist society (1 e , the commodity, use and 
exchange value, concrete and abstract labor, and concrete and abstract 
time) It also aims to disclose the complex relationship between the sur- 
face forms of practice and thought and their deeper structure, which 
both endows capitalism with a directional logic and creates a growing 
contradiction therein which provides a possible basis for its overthrow 
Postone’s reading of Marx’s critical theory differs from that of traditional 
Marxism The latter, he suggests, 1s less concerned to develop an 1mma- 
nent, categorial critique than to evaluate capitalism from the transhistor- 
ical standpoint of a working class that 1s economically exploited and 
pohtically oppressed and seeks to emancipate itself from capitalist rela- 
tions 1n the interests of all oppressed persons Against claims about some 
predestined proletarian self-emancipation, Postone suggests that revolu- 
tion will materially abolish alienated labor as ıt exists in capitalism and 
that the historical agency of capitalist overthrow 1s not (and cannot be) 
predetermined 

The argument 1s presented in three parts First comes a trenchant 
critique of traditional Marxism ın its various forms for failing to grasp 
the specificity of capitalism as a unique form of societalization, misread- 
ing the nature of the Marxian dialectic and treating 1t as transhistorical, 
and adopting a class-centered and/or market-focused approach to the 
capitalist antagonisms that thereby grounded the pessimism of critical 
theory ın late capitalism Second comes a presentation of the commodity 
form as the core category of capitalist society Postone reconstructs the 
implications of the dominance of the commodity form (and cognate social 
forms) for social relations in capitalist society and then contrasts his re- 
construction with that offered by Habermas A third part develops a 
critique of capitalism, with special reference to labor-power, the crucial 
role of temporalized value ın structuring the dynamic of capitalist devel- 
opment, and the penodization and trajectory of capitalist production 
The work concludes with some observations on the general implications 
of Marx’s theory for critical social theory 

The central argument running through the book 1s that the nature and 
dynamic of capitalism ıs best conceptualized ın terms of a historically 
specific form of social interdependence which, while grounded in specific 
forms of practice and thought, acquires an impersonal and seemingly 
objective character The resulting form of societalization subjects people 
to impersonal structural imperatives and constraints that are irreducible 
to issues of class conflict (let alone personal domination) In this sense 
the real historical subject of capitalism 1s the capital relation itself (and 
not capital or labor), since 1t 1s this that generates the ongoing historical 
dynamic of modern society and simultaneously creates the contradictions 
that might prepare 1ts overthrow 

The merit of Postone's book consists 1n its sustained engagement with 
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value This 1s analyzed not as an economic category (and certainly not 
as a distributional category) but as a fundamental organizational princi- 
ple that engenders the key features of capitalist society In emphasizing 
how the value form determines the dynamic of production, Postone ex- 
plores the 1mplications of three closely connected conceptual couplets 
use value and exchange value, abstract and concrete labor, and abstract 
and concrete time The discussion of time and temporality is especially 
novel and incisive It enables Postone to reveal the distinctive directional 
logic of capitalist development (involving a trajectory that has no telos) 
and the uniqueness of "historical time" as a structuring principle of 
capitalist societies. In pursuing these substantive theoretical arguments, 
Postone also develops some important methodological and epistemologi- 
cal clams In particular he suggests that Marx's Capital provided the 
materialist justification (rather than a mere anthropological inversion) of 
Hegel’s idealist dialectic and that Marxism thus reconstructed 1s both 
self-reflexive and epistemologically consistent 1п its ability to explain both 
the dynamic of bourgeois society and Marxism’s development in that 
context 

This 1s a challenging book with much to offer Marxist scholars and 
scholars of Marxism Nonetheless there are some gaps that subsequent 
work in this vein should fill The discussion of class conflict remains 
gestural (albeit consistent) and other important forms of the capital rela- 
tion (such as the tax or state forms) are barely mentioned Likewise, 
although Postone provides an interesting account of the contradictions 
within capitalism, he hardly considers how they might be materially 
abolished and what social forces might accomplish this Despite its ne- 
glect of these issues, however, the rigor and richness of Postone's argu- 
ments makes this a key book even for those with other perspectives on 
capitalist dynamics 


The New Social Economy Reworking the Division of Labor By Andrew 
Sayer and Richard Walker Cambridge, Mass Blackwell Publishers, 
1991 Pp 299 $64 95 (cloth), $22 95 (paper) 


Vicki Smith 
Uniwersity of Pennsylvania 


By what organizational firm-level, state-level, and market-level mecha- 
nisms can complex industrial societies meet the needs of the largest num- 
ber of people 1n a democratic, economical, and ecologically benign way? 
Do late 20th-century capitalist societies contam new, constructively 
transformative economic and production systems, as many political econ- 
omists currently argue, or are they more fundamentally continuous with 
earlier institutional, class-specific arrangements? 

The New Social Economy extensively, 1f not always convincingly, re- 
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views politicoeconomic and organizational literature to answer these and 
other questions Its authors attempt to advance debate about power, 
production, markets, and industrial organization by highlighting the con- 
cept of the social division of labor. By focusing on this division, showing 
how institutions and practices build on 1t and expand it, Andrew Sayer 
and Richard Walker try to offer a more precise analytic tool for interpret- 
ing late 20th-century capitalist and socialist societies Ideally, the concept 
of the social division of labor would be more theoretically significant than 
such concepts as the technical division of labor (which many labor- 
process theorists have privileged) or the social relational division of labor 
determined by ownership of private property (which Marxist class theo- 
rists have privileged) 

Few observers of the contemporary political economy will challenge 
Sayer and Walker's core description of the social division of labor Ac- 
cording to these authors, 1t has become vastly more complex and global 
It fragments people and work organizations when production and distri- 
bution become increasingly specialized, but 1t also integrates workers, 
firms, circulation processes (of information and money), and markets 
have become enmeshed in a deeply connected web of social and economic 
activities Thus, it 1s no longer fruitful to analyze, for example, labor 
processes, firms, or markets as discrete domains that operate relatively 
autonomously 

Sayer and Walker walk through a series of topics, both to illustrate 
the extent of the social division of labor and to emphasize its theoretical 
significance In one chapter, they analyze gender, class, and patnarchy, 
repeating many of the arguments made by feminists about the ways in 
which economic class fails to capture the experience of women or explain 
gender inequality outside the workplace They point out that gender 
domination cuts across and, 1n important ways, actively shapes class and 
occupational stratification in the world of paid work In other words, the 
division of labor shaped by social inequalities 1s fundamentally determi- 
native of the technical division of labor, the former 1s more far reaching 
and long lasting as well 

Other chapters take on prevailing orthodoxies in the literature on 
work, corporate organizations, and political economy Sayer and Walker 
feel that depictions of our economy as service based are exaggerated, 
pointing out that a vast number of services directly or indirectly produce 
material goods and often are embedded ın industrial manufacturing sec- 
tors (although they are not always as clear as one would like about the 
implications of this point) Continuing in this vein, they object to dichoto- 
mous approaches that insist on distinctions between service and produc- 
tion, between shop-floor and office jobs Boundaries in the contemporary 
social division of labor are far more fluid, positions more integrated, and 
interdependencies far more pronounced 

Chapters on “just-in-time” manufacturing and on Fordism and flexi- 
bility will interest those thinking about changes ın labor and production 
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processes, as well as those attempting to understand the cultural specific- 
ity of productive arrangements Here, as 1n other chapters, Sayer and 
Walker advocate a broader approach to studying the workplace, one 
which recognizes that the technical division of labor—the :mmediate 
ways 1n which workers directly interact with each other and with manag- 
ers and deploy and manipulate machines, 1nformation, and raw mate- 
rials—reveals only a narrow part of workplace social organization. Im- 
portant insights here for those studying “new” flexible forms are that 
production systems should not be confused with employment relations 
(flexibility in one sphere does not necessarily entail flexibility in the other) 
and that organizational/industrial ngidities can coexist with certain types 
of flexibility Indeed, in some cases apparent flexibility disguises deep- 
seated rigidities inside one organization 

Readers will find much useful description in this book but I doubt that 
many will be surprised by its claims I suspect, for example, that many 
people have already concluded that orthodox class analysis fails to ex- 
plain relations of domination and power ın advanced capitalist. society 
and must be filled out by analyses that broaden our understanding of 
the multiple bases of domination (feminist work providing one such anal- 
ysis) I further suspect that many are already convinced that most of our 
standard categories for analyzing economic, production, and organiza- 
tional structures are 1n need of reconstruction, given the obvious and 
increasingly complex character of the global economy 

Nevertheless, this book is an exhaustive and thoughtful approach to 
the theoretical dilemmas facing the field of political economy today Sayer 
and Walker offer a clear conceptualization of the kinds of organizational 
and market networks and productive relations that might meaningfully 
advance us toward a more inclusive, nonexploitative society 


Farewell to the Self-Employed Deconstructing a Socioeconomic and 
Legal Solapsism By Marc Linder New York Greenwood Press, 1992 
Pp 200 $42 95 


Kevin Henson 
University of Caltfornia, Los Angeles 


Farewell to the Self-Employed 1s a book that challenges our current 
perceptions about the proliferation of self-employed individuals in the 
United States Instead of indicating hard-won economic and personal 
independence, Linder argues, the increase in the self-employed 15, in 
many instances, evidence of employers’ having unilaterally redefined the 
employer-employee relationship, thus circumventing the unions and rede- 
ploymg both business risks and the costs of fringe benefits back to 1ndi- 
vidual employees Linder cites the disproportionately large expansion of 
“self-employed” maids, janitors, hairdressers, and child-care workers— 
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accountng for more than 25% of the increase within the nonagricultural 
self-employment sector—as “precisely the kinds of jobs that prompt the 
strongest doubts about their classification as self-employment” (p 63) 
Thus, Linder locates much of the recent growth of the self-employed 
within the context of a general shift toward contingent or just-in-time 
staffing 

Three of the seven chapters (chaps 2, 5, and 6) are devoted to de- 
bunking the taxonomic and legal definitions of the self-employed and 
critiquing existing government censuses of them Chapter 2 explores in 
exhaustive detail the construction of the U S Bureau of the Census fig- 
ures on the self-employed Noting serious inconsistencies and problems 
in definitions and instructions to enumerators, Linder argues that the 
self-employment data 1s *virtually worthless " Chapter 5 examines the 
often-convoluted legislative history of the self-employed as a class of 
workers Linder presents an especially fascinating 1939 Wisconsin case 
in which the claimant, Marie Rybacki, was denied unemployment bene- 
fits after she was laid off as a “straw hat sewing operator" under the 
premise that she was self-employed as a housewife The intricacies of tax 
law and its impact upon the incorporated self-employed are analyzed in 
chapter 6 

The self-employed, Linder contends 1n chapter 3, are neither a homo- 
geneous class nor synonymous with the petty bourgeoisie The current 
framework includes both small capitalists and dependent workers who 
are made to appear to be working on their own Finally, in an all-too- 
brief chapter entitled “Substance” (chap 4), Linder addresses several 
substantive issues about the self-employed Linder, for example, notes 
the disproportionate growth of the self-employed ın the service sector 
and the lower average incomes of these workers compared to wage and 
salary employees in comparable occupations Additionally, Linder raises 
the question of the asymmetrical and dramatic rise in self-employment 
among women and their predominance 1n primarily low-paid occupa- 
tions 

The book works best as a sustained challenge to the present classifica- 
tion and enumeration systems used to count the self-employed Linder’s 
detailed analysis of the history and problems of categorization, operation- 
alization, and enumeration of the self-employed provides a useful warn- 
ing to sociologists and economists to use the existing government figures 
with both caution and skepticism 

While Linder’s critique of the conceptual and methodological problems 
of calculating the number of self-employed Americans 15 thorough, his 
analysis of the social forces driving the increase of the “pseudo self- 
employed” and of the social consequences these workers experience 
is insufficient In particular, the recent explosion of nominally self- 
employed women 1n economically marginal occupations, as well as the 
feminization of contingent labor generally, certainly deserves a more 
comprehensive exploration Because of its relatively tight focus, this book 
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wil primarily be of interest to scholars of contingent labor or of the 
self-employed 


Down on Thew Luck A Study of Homeless Street People By David 
A Snow and Leon Anderson Berkeley and Los Angeles University of 
California Press, 1993 Pp xiv+391 $45 00 


Peter H Rossi 
University of Massachusetts 


What can yet another monograph on homelessness tell us that has not 
been told in the more than a score already published 1n the past decade? 
Apparently quite a lot, as demonstrated by this newest work on the topic 
David Snow and Leon Anderson make their significant contributions 
through skillful ethnography melded with analyses of administrative rec- 
ords and presented within a sophisticated conceptual framework 

The setting 1s Austin, Texas, 1984—86 The subjects are homeless men 
(and some women) who were contacted at the local Salvation Army shel- 
ter, the only shelter 1n Austin at the time The approach 1s mainly ethno- 
graphic, involving the observation of and interaction with homeless peo- 
ple in the various settings in which they could be found and the tracing 
of a subsample of shelter residents through the administrative records of 
the Austin Police Department, the Texas Employment Commission, and 
several other local agencies In addition a score of “key informants” who 
agreed to more intensive contact, including tape-recorded life histories, 
provided deeper and richer information 

A key feature of the authors’ interpretive framework 1s a constructed 
typology of the homeless that distinguishes largely among the newly 
homeless, those whose life-styles straddled the worlds of the homeless and 
the housed, and persons who were “outsiders” and had been thoroughly 
integrated into the homeless life-style Although based primarily on the 
length of time the subjects had been homeless, the typology also recog- 
nizes differences in the degree to which homeless persons have adopted 
styles of behavior that accommodate to long-term homelessness 

An important contribution the authors make 1s to show that being 
homeless is hard work Routed out of bed 1п the Salvation Army shelter 
before dawn, fed breakfast, and hustled out into the streets, the homeless 
pursue various strategies 1n securing enough money to get by Selling 
blood plasma, hiring out for day labor, panhandling, collecting salvage, 
and selling articles are all ways of getting by, undergirded by the free 
shelter and food provided by social agencies None of these strategies are 
lucrative enough to enable a homeless person to leave that condition 
However easy it may be to fall among the homeless, it 1s certainly not 
easy to get out 

Particularly intriguing 1s the authors’ discussion of how the self- 
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identity of homeless persons 1s formed by their life conditions, how the 
public reacts to their presence, and how they are treated by the agencies 
they deal with The reason adopted by the homeless for their plight 1s 
being “down on my luck,” a phrase covering a wide variety of events 
that plunged them into destitution and deprived them of opportunities 
to work their way out 

The authors struggle valiantly to avoid blaming the victim, recogniz- 
ing that deficiencies, depravities, and delinquencies are high among the 
homeless but at the same time maintaining that the causes of home- 
lessness are to be found elsewhere ın structural changes ın our society 
In addition, there 1s the question of causal direction Snow and Anderson 
correctly maintain that cross-sectional studies finding deficiencies among 
the homeless are consistent with an interpretation that homelessness 
caused or exacerbated that condition 

There are also limitations to the monograph Furst of all, it 1s a snap- 
shot of Austin almost a decade ago when that city had only one shelter 
and very rudimentary social services for homeless people In 1984 the 
surge 1n homelessness was just beginning to get public attention Texas 
1s among the states with the fewest social services, with no general assis- 
tance plan at the time, and even today, and low state expenditures on 
most social services Snow and Anderson give insufficient attention to 
how the locality and historical context condition their findings Second, 
other extensive research on the Austin homeless conducted 1n 1984 (The 
Austin Homeless by Donald J Bauman et al [Austin University of 
Texas, 1985]) 1s largely ignored, although mentioned ın footnotes and 
cited in the bibliography This omission 1s particularly questionable be- 
cause Bauman and his colleagues found much higher levels of alcoholism, 
mental illness, and criminal records in their census of the homeless than 
did Snow and Anderson Contrary evidence can be disputed but can 
hardly be ignored, especially when the authors cite the Bauman et al 
study when its results agree with theirs Finally, as in other ethnogra- 
phies, there 1s a tendency to credit informants with more wisdom and 
insight than they actually have Being “down on my luck” is not a full 
account of how a person becomes homeless but ıt may be a comforting 
interpretation to hold 

All that said, Snow and Anderson have written the best ethnography 
so far of contemporary homelessness Reading this book will give the 
reader a more intimate understanding of homelessness than reading most 
other books on the topic 
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Talking Politics By Wiliam A Gamson New York Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1992 Рр уп+272 $49 95 (cloth), $15 95 (paper) 


Robert Р Benford 
University of Nebraska—Lancoln 


Talking Politics ıs an important and timely book William А Gamson 
sheds considerable theoretical and empirical light on how ordinary people 
make sense of public issues This elegant and insightful study comes at 
a time when social-movement scholars have renewed their once vibrant 
interest ın culture While the resurgence has yielded fruitful investiga- 
tions of collective identity, oppositional consciousness, collective-action 
frames, media packages, vocabularies of motive, and movement cultures, 
something quite fundamental has been missing from this mosaic We 
know little about the basic interpretive work that typically precedes con- 
sensus mobilization Granted, we know a great deal about the attitudinal 
and microstructural traits of Joiners, correlates of participation, recruit- 
ment tactics, frame-alignment processes, and the like Yet we lack suffi- 
cient understanding of how people formulate their attitudes regarding 
public issues How do people develop collective identities? How 1s politi- 
cal consciousness fashioned? Why do some movement frames resonate 
among particular audiences while others do not? What roles do media, 
popular wisdom, biography, and talk play in the social construction of 
shared definitions that could stimulate collective action? Gamson seeks 
to advance understanding of these fundamental sense-making processes 
by examining the political discourse of common folk 

In domg so he utilized two types of data sources media discourse 
and peer group conversations Media-discourse data were derived from 
samples of television network news, national newsmagazine accounts, 
syndicated editorial cartoons, and syndicated opinion columns Peer 
group conversational data were generated from a quota/snowball sam- 
pling technique yielding 37 respondent-generated focus groups comprised 
of four to six “working people” and a facilitator Peer group members 
were familiar acquaintances, frequently co-workers invited by a sampled 
subject, consequently, groups tended to be racially homogeneous but of 
mixed gender Not only does this technique yield interesting categorical 
comparisons (e g , comparing blacks and whites on affirmative action), 
1t provides a close approximation of spontaneous, “sociable public dis- 
course ” Facilitators stimulated discussion on a particular topic but did 
so in a frame-neutral fashion so as not to influence the tenor of the 
discourse Numerous excerpts of conversations serve as rich illustrative 
material in support of Gamson’s analyses as well as demonstrating the 
“natural” flow of these conversations In what has become a Gamson 
trademark, he includes three methodological/data appendices that offer a 
clear, comprehensive account of the study’s sampling techniques, coding 
criteria, and facilitators’ instructions 
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The media-discourse samples and the peer group conversations focused 
on four public issues affirmative action, nuclear power, troubled indus- 
try, and the Arab-Israeh conflict Gamson and his associates (indepen- 
dent coders) identified several distinctive interpretations or frames for 
each of the issues For example, for the nuclear power topic they 1denti- 
fied “progress,” “energy independence," “soft paths,” “no public ac- 
countabihty," “not cost effective,” “runaway technology,” and “devil’s 
bargain” frames This coding procedure permitted analyses of the rela- 
tionship between prevalent media frames, how people talk about public 
issues, and the development of collective-action frames by the peer 
groups 

In part 1, Gamson elaborates on three essential components of collec- 
tive-action frames injustice, agency, and identity The injustice compo- 
nent involves a sense of unfairness, an expression of indignation regard- 
ing some circumstance or event Gamson concludes that while “there 1s 
a strong overall relationship between the prominence of injustice frames 
in media discourse and in popular discourse,” the “causal relation- 
ship 1s complicated and indirect? (р 58) Agency refers to collective 
efficacy, a sense that citizen action could ameliorate the perceived injus- 
tice Again, the relationship between the media’s portrayal of agency and 
the citizens’ sense of efficacy 1s complicated, often mediated by factors 
such as experiential knowledge and the actions of elites The final compo- 
nent of collective-action frames, identity, concerns the process of devel- 
oping “adversarial frames ” Gamson found that most peer groups used 
an adversarial frame, even in the absence of a corresponding frame ın 
media discourse Groups were more likely to develop a collective identity 
when they shared a common social location such as race or class Part 1 
concludes with an all-too-brief chapter on the complex relationship be- 
tween talk and action, a relationship that 1s not nearly as straightforward 
as much of sociology seems to assume 

Part 2 deals with the resources people use to make sense of public 
issues including media frames, popular wisdom, and experiential knowl- 
edge He offers compelling analyses and discussions of the factors that 
affect whether particular frames resonate This section also addresses 
issue-salience factors, especially issue engagement and proximity In the 
concluding chapter, Gamson seeks to integrate the two parts to under- 
stand how political consciousness 1s developed and what its relationship 
1s to collective action 

Students of social movements, political sociology, political communica- 
tion, media studies, culture, and social problems will find Talking Politics 
well worth reading and passing on to their students Gamson has struck 
again with a work that 1s likely to become a classic 
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Linking Citizens to Government Interest Group Politics at Common 
Cause By Lawrence S Rothenberg New York Cambridge University 
Press, 1992 Pp xvi+306 


Anne Costain 
University of Colorado 


Lawrence Rothenberg has written an ambitious book attempting to dem- 
onstrate the links between membership ın a public interest group, the 
selection of policies and tactics within the group, and the impact of these 
choices on the U S political system The book takes an economic, ratio- 
nal choice perspective but eases many of the strict assumptions underly- 
ing the application of this view to interest groups Consequently, it 1s 
possible to see the book as both a testing of Mancur Olson’s theory 
of collective action and a critique of it (The Logic of Collective Action 
[Cambridge, Mass Harvard University Press, 1965) 

Rothenberg’s subject 1s Common Cause, the public interest lobby 
founded by John Gardner to make the processes of American politics 
more equitable and democratic Common Cause 15, of course, a very 
difficult test of Olson’s “logic of collective action " Not only are the 
goals of the organization nondivisible and diffuse, but there 1s no natural 
constituency for “good government” from which to recruit members 
Rothenberg uses a multiphcity of sources to understand Common Cause, 
including mail surveys of Common Cause members (conducted by the 
group), public opinion surveys from the National Election Study and the 
General Social Surveys, the Vanderbilt Television News Abstracts, and 
interviews with Common Cause activists The general picture of Com- 
mon Cause that he provides 1s surprising because 1t meshes so completely 
with the popular stereotypes of the kind of people who belong to Common 
Cause Members are disproportionately middle-aged, educated, upper- 
income, liberal, and identify themselves as members of the Democratic 
party They agree on a wide range of issues from abortion to campaign- 
finance reform А 

Rothenberg begins examining why these people joined Common Cause 
by laying out a model of selective learning He hypothesizes that for the 
kind of people who are attracted to Common Cause, joining 1s a way to 
learn more about the organization By receiving the mailings and other 
literature put out by the group, new members acquire information about 
its purposes The іа] cost of joining 1s low ($20 for the first year, rising 
to $30 1n subsequent years), so Joining 1s an inexpensive way to find out 
more about the group Rothenberg provides empirical evidence demon- 
strating these patterns About one-half of the members of Common Cause 
said they would leave the group 1Ё annual dues doubled This number 1s 
particularly high among new members Perhaps most convincing 1s the 
difference in knowledge about the group’s positions on issues among 
members who have been 1р the organization for differing lengths of time 
Compared with the long-time members, those who have belonged for two 
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years or fewer know little about the group's issue positions Rothenberg 
correspondingly finds that purposive incentives are strongest for members 
with the greatest number of years 1n the group 

In his effort to build an integrated theory, Rothenberg also examines 
їп detail how the staff of Common Cause selects which issues to lobby 
and what impact lobbying has on public policy The staff of Common 
Cause chooses issues after consulting membership preferences but also 
displays heightened sensitivity to the priorities of activists within. the 
group, a rational strategy for assuring organizational maintenance The 
weakest aspect of the book, 1n my view, 1s Rothenberg's effort to link 
the lobbying of Common Cause to policy influence This 1s a difficult 
task, although necessary, given the author's interest ın providing a holis- 
tic view of how citizen preferences mediated by the organization have an 
impact on the formation of policy The two cases examined, the anti-MX 
missile coalition led by Common Cause and the group's efforts at cam- 
paign-finance reform, both resulted in losses for the group's side Al- 
though Rothenberg makes a good argument that the group did matter, 
the truncated picture of these legislative contests makes 1t hard to judge 
In the MX case, the focus 15 on Common Cause as a lead group within 
a larger lobbying coalition As such, ıt ıs difficult to tell how effective 
Common Cause 1s 1n comparison with other groups on the same side 
The campaign-finance case has a different type of ambiguity Common 
Cause, for the most part, lobbies this issue alone Given the prevalence 
of ad hoc issue coalitions in Washington and Common Cause’s failure to 
achieve its goals, one 1s left wondering 1f a coordinated lobbying cam- 
paign undertaken with other interests would have achieved more 

Linking Citizens to Government 15 rich 1n ideas Its tying of citizens’ 
attitudes to organizational politics and political outcomes 1s admirable 
The book demonstrates the utility of seeking rational explanations for 
individual behavior, as advocated by Mancur Olson and others By graft- 
ing learning theory onto a rational choice approach, though, Rothenberg 
suggests that individuals eventually make rational choices, but in the 
short run, may not act with strict rationality For those who are interested 
т public interest groups, this volume, along with Andrew MacFarland’s 
excellent study of Common Cause (Common Cause Lobbying ın the Pub- 
lic Interest [Chatham, N J Chatham House, 1984], provides an un- 
equaled opportunity to understand the role of one of the largest and most 
effective groups of 1ts kind ın American politics 
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Through Jaundiced Eyes How the Media View Organized Labor By 
Wiliam J Puette Ithaca, N У ILR Press, 1992 Pp 240 $38 00 (cloth), 
$16 95 (paper) 


William DiFazio 
St John’s University 


The argument by William J Puette ın Through Jaundiced Eyes 15 not 
complex or subtle but neither, as he successfully demonstrates, 1s the 
media’s antiunion bias He discusses the media’s discrimination against 
unions 1n movies, television, and newspapers, historically, and by using 
two detailed case studies, the case of the Hawanan labor leader Walter 
Kupau and the United Mine Workers Strike against the Pittston Coal 
Group This book’s importance lies in its being a cultural study in an 
area, that of class and unions, mostly absent from the cultural studies 
literature Puette’s analysis is also a corrective to the contention that 
media has a liberal bias For Puette, what must be explained 1s why a 
liberal media 1s typically antiunion For him this seeming contradiction 
1s not surprising If media has a liberal bias, ıt ıs that of middle-class 
liberals discriminating against a working-class movement It 1s from this 
class bias that a multiform media has created an attitudinal framework 
that structures the viewer’s perception of information and from which 
the media confronts the public with a continuous assault on the labor 
movement 

Puette begins with a discussion of “Labor Framed” in the movies 
He argues that Hollywood’s bias began once it perceived that the labor 
movement was becoming powerful He starts with silent anti-labor films 
such as Lulu’s Anarchists and The Riot and moves on to talkies like 
Black Fury, The Fountainhead, On the Waterfront, and Fist For Puette 
all of these films share common themes unions are corrupt, authoritar- 
1an, dogmatic, antipatriotic, violent, and mob connected 

Pro-union films, such as Salt of the Earth, are attacked by critics and 
not given wide release, while movies that emphasize union corruption 
such as On the Waterfront are celebrated and win Academy Awards 
Recently the pro-union movie Matewan suffered the same problem of 
not receiving a wide release and thus not being seen by the working-class 
and lower-class audience at whom it ıs aimed Puette often fails to go 
beyond the issue of bias 1n his discussions, failing to mention Matewan’s 
important insight into the American labor movement that the union orga- 
nizers were often alienated from the workers that they organized 

He continues his descriptive, content analysis through the other key 
forms of media, explaining how television’s bias 1s expressed through its 
ignoring labor conflicts that are solved through collective bargaining in- 
stead of strikes and its covering union issues from the employer's stand- 
point In the United States the labor question 1s portrayed as the concern 
of bankers, corporations, and Wall Street Labor 1s presented as an 1ncon- 
venience to the smooth running of society and an obstruction to the free 
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market Thus, every television news report contains business news and 
shows like “Adam Smith,” “The Nightly Business Report,” and “Wall 
Street Week” proliferate and present the ideology of business to viewers 
on a daily basis, without there being a single daily or weekly labor pro- 
gram presenting the union position 

Television dramas follow the same patterns and present unions as 
powerful and corrupt, even though unions are increasingly losing ground 
and represent only 15% of the labor force The book has a useful appen- 
dix that gives the plot synopses of television programs that have dealt 
with union issues 

Puette covers newspapers’ long history of presenting union leaders and 
workers as greedy, fat, overpaid, foreign-born, Communist agitators He 
says that labor 15 no longer being covered by reporters with expertise on 
the labor movement Instead, increasingly crucial labor stories are being 
covered by inexperienced business reporters ignorant of labor's history 
and the everyday workings of unions, who lack contacts with knowledge- 
able sources on the key issues 

His extensive section on cartoons 1s fascinating He discusses the his- 
tory of political cartoons from Thomas Nast to Doonesbury This topic 
1s certainly worthy of a book Here the anti-union bias 15 framed by 
actual drawings of, for example, unionists holding bombs to destroy 
“Uncle Sam,” or Eastern Airline workers portrayed during their strike as 
self-destructive hired guns while Frank Lorenzo, the company’s owner, 1s 
shown as the picture of rationality 

He continues his analysis through the two case studies that demon- 
strate how the media structures its anti-union bias In the case of the 
Pittston strike, the media deemed the miners! strike in the Soviet Union 
more newsworthy than the domestic one 

The weakest part of this book 15 Puette’s inability to explain labor’s 
pitiful response to this media assault In fact, a basic problem throughout 
the book 15 that Puette 1s always too conciliatory to mainstream union 
positions He always sides with mainstream AFL-CIO unionism in their 
struggles with the rank and file and is thus unable to criticize the many 
levels on which unions have failed ın the past two decades, not the least 
of which ıs their refusal to partake in mass-mediated politics He does 
tell us of the exceptions to the rule, the United Auto Workers campaign 
and the “Union, Yes!” campaign Puette has successfully demonstrated 
the media’s anti-union bias but has failed to explain why unions have 
opted out of struggling against this bias 

Still, this 1s a significant book that documents the media’s failure to 
report class and union issues objectively It 1s important for students to 
learn that the media portrays class and union issues m one dimension, 
to see how “Sixty Minutes” coverage of union issues sides with Coors 
Brewery’s anti-union politics and to understand that the great 19th- 
century Republican cartoonist Thomas Nast’s political cartoons were 
anti-union, based on his deep prejudice against Democrats and Irish 
Catholics Puette’s documentation of the media's anti-union. bias 1s a 
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good beginning for both students and scholars It 1s to be hoped that 
Through Jaundiced Eyes will stimulate more, serious research їп this 
area 


Vistons of a New Industrial Order Social Science and Labor Theory їп 
America’s Progressive Era By Clarence E Wunderlin, Jr New York 
Columbia University Press, 1992 Pp xm+230 $45 00 


Gretchen Ritter 
University of Texas at Austin 


Social scientists helped to shape policy responses to America’s new indus- 
trial order during the Progressive Era How and why they did so 1s 
detailed in Clarence Wunderlin’s study of three labor economists— 
Jeremiah W Jenkins, E Dana Durand, and John R Commons The 
author argues that 1n defining the study of industrial relations and speci- 
fying an appropriate role for state regulation, these men had a profound 
influence on American political and economic development through the 
New Deal era 

The book is divided into three sections The first part examines the 
work of Jenkins, Commons, and Durand between 1898 and 1903, when, 
m association with the United States Industrial Commission and the 
National Civic Federation, these men advocated voluntarist solutions 
to stabilize industrial relations The next part concerns the response of 
Commons and Jenkins to the tumultuous events of the 1904—17 period, 
when the open-shop campaign by the National Association of Manufac- 
turers (NAM) threatened to undermine industrial peace Consequently, 
these scholars became more receptive to expanding the state's role ın 
imdustnal relations The final section deals with the mature work of 
Commons during the 1920s and 1930s when he developed his institution- 
alist theories of 1ndustrial society In his conclusion, Wunderlin considers 
the lasting legacies of these labor economists and their role in the develop- 
ment of the administrative state 

Why did social scientists play such an important role 1n policy forma- 
tion during the early 20th century? The author suggests that these schol- 
ars provided the empirical knowledge and theoretical. understanding 
needed to respond to a changing social order Further, in the divisions 
between the business and labor communities over how to order produc- 
tve activity, social scientists portrayed themselves as neutral arbiters 
willing to advance the public interest by promoting mechanisms for class 
accommodation At this important moment ın state development, the 
role played by these social science experts helped to legitimate the estab- 
lishment of administrative structures within government 

Perhaps the most interesting contribution of this book comes in the 
second to last chapter, which analyzes Commons's work on institutional 
economics Commons 1s usually remembered as the father of American 
labor history (referred to as the “Commons school” of labor historiogra- 
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phy) Far less consideration has been given to his other intellectual inter- 
ests Commons beheved that ın modern society, property was constituted 
not by tangible possession but by legal nghts to goods and market access 
Thus, laws governing corporations and labor were of paramount impor- 
tance Given the government's role in defining the rights and obligations 
of labor and capital, Commons came to moderate his earlier belief m 
voluntarism and espoused more corporatist solutions to the problems of 
industrial life The state should encourage conflict resolution through 
regular negotiations by the functional representatives from business and 
labor, assisted by academic experts Should such efforts fail, then the 
state should intervene and impose mandatory solutions to industrial con- 
flicts This neocorporatist view, which remained relevant through the 
New Deal, reinforces Ellis Hawley’s findings about this often forgotten 
chapter in the history of American thought Given the current renewal 
of interest in the role of institutions 1n economic and political develop- 
ment, this ıs a timely reconsideration of the work of an early institution- 
alist 

This book would have benefited from greater attention to recent htera- 
ture on American political development and labor history The author 
neglects scholarship on American state building by Stephen Skowronek 
and Theda Skocpol, among others (although it should be noted that 
Theda Skocpol’s book on early welfare state development was published 
after Wunderlin’s book went to press) Further, the growing literature 
on the judiciary’s role 1п industrial relations development (е g , works 
by Victoria Hattam, Willam Forbath, and Christopher Tomlins) should 
have received greater attention Nor does Wunderlin make use of other 
relevant works ın labor history concerned with state development and 
labor histonography by David Brody, Leon Fink, Richard Oestreicher, 
and Gwendolyn Mink Stil, this should not distract from the contribution 
this book makes to our understanding of the early theories of industrial 
relations and economic regulation 


Health Politics Interests and Institutions ın Western Europe By 
Ellen M Immergut New York Cambridge University Press, 1992 
Pp xxm--336 $49 95 


Ted Marmor 
Yale University 


The issues of health care—access to services, their cost, and their qual- 
ity—are now controversial matters ın every democracy, let alone the 
nations of Eastern Europe The “problems” the OECD nations face are 
superficially similar They confront aging populations whose understand- 
ably greater morbidity increases the pressure on service provision There 
1s uncertainty about the quality of care in a world of medicine where 
many services are unevaluated and the most expensive—the technologi- 
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cal innovations in international trade—are terribly costly for the benefits 
they confer Worldwide recession makes budget strain recurrently pain- 
ful, not just intermittently stressful And so, aided by the globalization 
of information transfer, comparative medical care studies are much in 
vogue 

With such developments come the disadvantages of rapid trade ın 
ideas Just as the United States ıs confronting the need to reform its 
broken system of private/public health insurance, the countries of central 
and eastern Europe are importing market models of private health 1пзиг- 
ance from across the Atlantic Sweden, Great Britain, and the Nether- 
lands are experimenting with forms of so-called “managed competition” 
that employ the labels of American models ın efforts and contexts radi- 
cally different from those of the original promoters 

There 1s no Food and Drug Administration to monitor the efficacy and 
safety of health policy ideas 1n international commerce, and there 1s every 
reason to believe the process of diffusion disseminates considerable num- 
bers of myths, mistakes, and misapprehensions Even if countries face 
similar problems, their sensible use of foreign experience requires the 
scrutiny of models of both explanation and prescription That, in turn, 
requires attention to the process by which models are adapted in practice 
and the weight that will and should be given to inherited institutions 

Ellen Immergut, 1n her new book, Health Politics, 1s aware of all of 
these dangers, but her scholarly aim ıs not primarily prescriptive In- 
stead, she took on the immense task of making sense of the different paths 
European democracies followed in 20th-century enactments of national 
health insurance She does so by a structured comparative study of the 
national programs enacted and implemented by Sweden, France, and 
Swntzerland, nations that considered the same range of plans, but whose 
political processes produced sharply divergent programmatic roads to 
reform 

Her argument can be stated quite briefly, although the necessity for 
brevity here 1s at the expense of understating the elegance, forcefulness, 
and sheer evidentiary weight of her book Sweden, France, and Switzer- 
land not only faced comparable problems of health insurance coverage, 
their politicians considered a similar range of options from national health 
services to national health insurance to subsidization of the uninsured or 
underinsured Immergut’s claim ıs that the differences in policy results 
cannot be understood without giving primacy to the substantive effects 
of different political institutions In all three cases, political leaders pro- 
posed programs of broad coverage and the economic regulation of physi- 
cians, the proposals generated similar conflicts, but the legislative results 
emerged differently In her schema, the Swedish results are the most 
broad ranging (or “socialized”), the Swiss the most privatized, and the 
French “a conflict-ridden compromise between the two ” 

How does that happen? Institutional rules and procedures transform 
the demands and claims of interest groups by the conventions of the 
national political game Some interests are advantaged, others not, some 
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policies are easier to enact, others less so or not at all By this argument, 1t 
1s not the power of interests—the fabled doctors, the organized insurance 
bodies, and so forth—that accounts for variation, but the character of 
the state and the differential opportunities and barriers ıt presents to 
these organized interests 

No one interested in the contemporary world of comparative health 
politics can fail to benefit from this careful, persuasive work of scholar- 
ship Every once 1п a while a book comes along that deserves attention 
because ıt redirects the assumptive world of the analysts whose scrib- 
bling, as Keynes once noted, has effects long after an author's demise 
Health Politics 1s such a book We are in Immergut's debt for this path- 
breaking book There are quibbles to be sure The preface to the case 
studies 1s very extended and the author's талп thesis, clearly stated at 
the outset, becomes somewhat repetitive 1n the course of the book This, 
however, 1s a major work, one particularly valuable to those in the 
United States and Eastern Europe now wrestling not only with the ques- 
tion of what health policy to choose but also with the question of which 
inherited institutional arrangements they must confront and which forms 
they want to change 


All God’s Mistakes Genetic Counseling in a Pediatric Hospital By 
Charles L Bosk Chicago University of Chicago Press, 1992 Pp 222 
$24 95 


Carol A Heimer 
Northwestern University 


Because Charles 1, Bosk has written a book that works on three or four 
levels at once, a brief review 1s unlikely to do ıt justice All God's Mis- 
takes 1s simultaneously an ethnography (squarely in the tradition of 
Everett Hughes) about yet another shop floor and yet another profession 
devising everyday routines for managing other people’s tragedies, a 
methodological treatise on some of the effects of alliances between re- 
searchers and those they study, and an essay on moral uncertainty and 
the fragility of autonomy in institutional settings 

Genetic counselors, on whom this book 15 focused, do three main 
things They study the relation between genotypes and phenotypes, at- 
tempting to determine the genetic basis of particular physical problems 
and to predict likely manifestations of genetic anomalies In addition to 
studying this as a general scientific problem, genetic counselors try to 
provide answers for particular people about the likelihood of bearing a 
child with a genetic problem, given the genetic characteristics of the 
parents, or of a recurrence, given that the parents have already had a 
child with some anomaly They also try to say whether some particular 
anomaly seems to be genetically based instead of being an accident of 
gestation or birth Using this knowledge, they then act as counselors for 
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patients—usually parents or prospective parents—and as consultants to 
other physicians, often obstetricians or neonatologists who are the higher- 
status “green-suited” physicians actually treating the patients Genetic 
consultants provide a mopping up service, Bosk argues, cleaning up 
others’ messes and doing more than their share of the low-status hand- 
holding 

The decision-making autonomy of the patient 1s a central value for the 
genetic counselors Ironically, 1t is one they ultimately betray In counsel- 
ing sessions, genetic counselors are careful to give information 1n a value- 
free way, trying their best not to suggest what patients should do How- 
ever, when they function as consultants to other physicians, what they 
say 15 framed by these other physicians That sometimes means that 
not all options are presented Thus the value-free stance of only giving 
information can, when other physicians are making use of that informa- 
tion, lead to value-laden results Genetic counselors do not typically in- 
{тиде into the conversation to press other physicians to give a fuller list 
of what options are open to the patient (or patient’s family) even when 
they strongly disagree with their colleague Some of this reticence can 
be explained by the strong norm about the sacredness of a physician’s 
relationship with a patient, а norm another physician, particularly a 
lower-status one like a genetic counselor, might be especially likely to 
respect Bosk also suggests that mechanisms, such as ethics panels or 
informed consent procedures, intended to ensure that patients’ and fami- 
les’ voices are heard, often do more to protect the long-run interests of 
hospitals and physicians than of patients and their families But even 
when autonomy 15 respected, the price ıs very high Working ın a field 
“where our ability to explain, to diagnose, and to describe outruns our 
ability to help” (р xxi), genetic counselors are ill-equipped, and unwill- 
ing, to support families facing painful choices And those who are more 
willing to provide emotional support (lower-ranking staff members) are 
prevented from doing so by physicians worried about their technical 
competence Ironically, then, autonomy comes at the price of aban- 
donment 

Describing the world of genetic counselors, Bosk 1s ever sensitive to 
his own role init He tells us, for instance, about what he did not observe, 
or at least did not write up in his notes, as well as what he did, thinking 
carefully about what those lapses mean He notes that he was znvzted to 
observe these genetic counselors and comments on how that affected his 
research Of particular interest are Bosk’s comments about witnessing 
Bosk argues that part of his function for the genetic counselors was to 
witness for them Although he notes that, as an observer, he could serve 
as a legal witness if necessary (not irrelevant given the legal battles sur- 
rounding the care of damaged infants), this 1s not the main kind of wit- 
nessing that mattered Instead, Bosk argues that he served for genetic 
counselors as they served for patients—as a person who watched as they 
agonized over the information and the decisions that had to be made 
Although hard decisions are often deeply personal, one 1s not necessarily 
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better off going through all parts of the process in private Having some- 
one else observe at least a piece of the process enables one to say to 
oneself *Ves, I did think hard about that decision, and though ultimately 
the outcome may be no different than if I had made the decision quickly 
and with httle thought, I can hve with myself because I faced squarely 
the life-and-death 1mplications of the decision and honored the life that 
might have been or will be ” The witness of the agonized ambivalence 
gives а more concrete referent—the conversation was not just 1n one’s 
head, ıt was not a fantasy 

As 1f this were not enough, Bosk packs even more into this compact 
book All God's Mistakes also comments astutely on the diffusion of 
responsibility in collective medical practice, the decline of patient auton- 
omy, the tendency for medical practice to be driven by new technologies, 
and the way research practices create distance from some of the people 
we study (the patients in Bosk’s research) while creating closeness to 
others (physicians ın Bosk’s case) Some of ıt made me squirm with 
anxiety about my own work The book will also be widely cited because 
quotation of Bosk’s well-turned phrases will dress up others’ less evoca- 
tive prose 


The Social Cage Human Nature and the Evolution of Society By Alex- 
апага Maryanski and Jonathan H Turner Stanford, Calif Stanford 
University Press, 1992 Pp 213 $39 50 


J Richard Udry 
University of North Carolina 


This book 1s about the fit between human nature and the structure of 
society By human nature the authors mean the biologically based behav- 
ога] predispositions that are a product of our evolutionary history How 
shall we discover human nature? My naive approach has always been to 
look for universal characteristics across human societies Those charac- 
teristics that are ubiquitous, surviving, and reappearing ın every society, 
however diverse the ecological niches, however simple or complex the 
society, are candidates for human nature A more popular method 1s to 
examine hunter-gatherer societies that remain (or have left traces), since 
this 1s the social form under which the final, distinctively human touches 
are presumed to have been added to our evolutionary heritage Alexandra 
Maryanski and Jonathan H Turner, both sociologists, use cladistics 
They examine the behavioral characteristics of our closest evolutionary 
relatives, the great apes They look for common patterns among great 
apes that might allow us to uncover the nature of our last common 
ancestor (LCA) with apes Their portrait of the LCA 1s their template 
for human nature “Our central finding 1s that, compared with most Old 
World monkeys, the reconstructed blueprint of the social structure of the 
LCA of apes and humans reveals the hominoid lineage as predisposed 
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toward low-density networks, low sociality, and strong individualism” 
(p 13) 

The remainder of the book 1s devoted to testing the fit between the 
various "stages" of human social organization and human nature as 
inferred from the LCA On the way, they must deal with the differences 
between the LCA and humans bipedalism and a large brain They see 
these developments as adaptations resulting from a move out of the forest 
and onto the savannah Both adaptations facilitated the development of 
language, which led to culture and the hunter-gatherer way of life but 
otherwise left our LCA heritage intact The hunter-gatherer stage was 
the Garden of Eden in which social organization was congruent with 
our basic needs for equality, freedom, mobility, and individualism This 
picture 1s such a contrast to other views of human nature from the 17th- 
century social philosophers to modern sociobiologists that 1t 1s bound to 
have provocative implications 

Between hunter-gatherers and modern times, the story goes distress- 
ingly downhill Horticultural societies produced the constraints organized 
around kinship Agricultural societies became even more constraining 
through the exercise of political power and the growth of intergroup 
conflict Why would humans ever have left Eden? Maryanski and 
Turner's view of our state of nature 1s far from Hobbesian Аз long as 
there were not too many of us, hunting and gathering was a life of leisure 
and freedom “The 'Kung of Botswana , when asked why they did 
not take up plant cultivation, are reported to have said, ‘Why should we 
plant when there are so many mongongo nuts 1n the world?’ ” (p 93) 

Following the biblical allegory, the original sin was population growth 
in the face of environmental constraints Horticulture and agriculture 
produced more food, but meant a lot more hard work, and a social 
organization that grated on human nature Humans have been trying 
ever since to escape from constraining social cages of their own design 

It 1s clear that the authors are headed toward a confrontation with 
the prevailing sociological wisdom Maryanski and Turner think most 
sociologists see human nature as predisposed to close social ties and 
strong roots ın a community They must be thinking of early 20th-century 
sociologists My view of contemporary sociologists is that they do not 
believe in human nature 

The authors grant that the early days of industriahzation were gum 
but, contrary to what they take to be the traditional sociological view, 
they see later industrial and postindustrial society as more compatible 
with our biological predispositions than anything we have seen since 
Eden And since democracy and individualism seem to them to be the 
social wave of the future, they see us finally constructing a society in 
which we can live comfortably with our natural selves 

Maryanski and Turner have given a startling answer to the question 
that most other contemporary sociologists have stopped asking The radi- 
cal social constructionists of modern sociology see *human nature" as 
socially constructed, and its lack of fit to social structure as an internal 
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structural problem How can we tell if there ıs a human nature? How 
can we tell whether Maryanski and Turner have got it right or wrong? 
On this point our authors are silent Until we know how to do this, we 
have Just another evolutionary story to put on our shelves beside the 
stories of Robert Ardrey, Desmond Morris, Lionel Tiger, Robin Fox, 
and Pierre van den Berghe, to which it offers such a sharp (and benign) 
contrast We will have to choose among these stories on the basis of 
aesthetics and plausibility The Soczal Cage 1s a good story and can stand 
proudly among its shelf mates 


Mother-Infant Bonding A Scientific Fiction. By Diane E Eyer New 
Haven, Conn Yale University Press, 1992 Pp 237 $25 00 


Kristin K Barker 
Linfield College 


This book ıs about the power of science in our lives Diane E Eyer 
traces the historical roots of “bonding,” the belief that physical contact 
between mother and infant shortly after birth forms the necessary (biolog- 
ically determined) connection between the two that ensures the social 
and emotional adaptation of the human species By taking us through 
the process of the acceptance and ascendance of bonding as both a scien- 
tific and cultural ideology, Eyer deconstructs scientific knowledge claims 
by revealing the rmportance of the cultural framework ın which knowl- 
edge 1s produced and the actions of those who use these claims to pursue 
their own interests 

On the basis of observations of 28 mothers and their infants, two 
pediatricians (John Kennell and Marshall Klaus) published the first re- 
search on bonding ın the New England Journal of Medicine їп 1972 
The scientific basis of bonding was ın part the appropriation of animal 
analogies— particularly drawn from rats and goats—to illustrate that 
maternal hormones were a strong determinant of behavior in the period 
immediately following birth Puzzled by the empirical observation that 
infants who had been ın neonatal intensive care units often became vic- 
tims of child abuse, Kennell and Klaus noted that female goats separated 
from their offspring immediately after birth (even for as little as five 
minutes) would often reject their infants when later reunited with them 
"By analogy, 1t was thought that 1f human mothers were separated from 
their infants during this time, they too might have trouble accepting the 
infants later" (рр 2—3) Scientific eyes, however, turned away from the 
abundant neutral and negative animal mother-infant analogies with no 
similar bonding mechanism Eyer knowledgeably applies the theory of 
positivism to the scientific research on bonding to illustrate its multiple 
methodological and epistemological weaknesses For example, she out- 
lines the many ways in which the rules of scientific evidence, differen- 
tially and flimsily employed, resulted ın the confirmation of bonding’s 
significant merits 
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Bonding was informed by, and at the same time served as a cultural 
metaphor for, the widespread belief that woman (as a universal category) 
1s inherently analogous to mother It came to be scientifically, and subse- 
quently culturally, accepted that mother-infant contact produced bond- 
ing that not only would have long-term effects on the subsequent relation- 
ship between mother and child, but would also act as a prophylactic 
against potential psychological and social maladaptations In fact, those 
few minutes of mother-infant bonding were found to have a positive 
impact on the infant’s developmental progress and to reduce the hkeh- 
hood that the child would be a victim of child abuse or engage 1n future 
criminal behavior Embedded within the concept/ideology of bonding 1s 
the long-standing conviction that women are “the prime architects of 
their children’s lives and are blamed for whatever problems befall them, 
not only in childhood but throughout their adult lives” (p 2) 

Eyer does not offer a simplistic, conspiratorial picture of how science 
IS used to gain power over women’s lives, but 1nstead weaves an elabo- 
rate and detailed account of the fluid ideological, political, professional, 
and economic terrain that gave hfe to the scientific fiction of bonding 
Paradoxically, for example, the ethos of bonding appealed to all the 
players struggling for control over childbirth For women giving birth, 
the concept of bonding provided a format to demand that the hospitals, 
doctors, and nurses break free of medical protocol to grant the mothers 
some control over their childbirth experiences and to create a more hu- 
mane encounter with the newborn, with family and friends sharing in 
the birth and holding the infants instead of the babies! being quickly 
placed in the central nursery (pp 173-84) For hospitals—under the 
increasing pressure from the natural childbirth movement that threatened 
its patient base— bonding provided a new rationale for their services and 
hence led to increased surveillance and control over women’s birthing 
experiences (chap 7) The rationale for bonding justified further scientific 
surveillance of women during their postnatal period instead of allowing 
them the autonomy to structure their hospital encounters Fearful of 
having to relinquish all “normal” pregnancies to the home delivery 
movement, bonding gave obstetrics the scientific tools to articulate the 
need for continued medical surveillance (chap 7) Nurses also latched 
onto the rhetoric of bonding to make professional claims and exercise 
their professional autonomy (рр 44—46) 

In this book Eyer makes several important scholarly contributions Her 
account of mother-infant bonding 1s a commanding empirical account of 
the power of scientific discourse and the ultimate cultural authority be- 
stowed on scientific experts Although she does not tease out the theoreti- 
cal threads, Eyer’s book will also be useful for those interested in the 
processes by which professional jurisdictions are carved out and 1n the 
competition between professionals as they seize scientific discourse and 
maneuver for power Finally, the book will benefit feminist scholars 
interested ın the interplay between the ideological constructions of femi- 
ninity and motherhood, and the corresponding ways 1n which those con- 
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structions are collapsed into each other and manipulated by institutions 
and professionals that continue to operate as nodes of patriarchal power 


The “Grrl Question” т Education| Vocational Education for Young 
Women in the Progressive Era By Jane Bernard Powers Washington, 
DC Falmer Press, 1992 Pp x+138 


Regina Werum 
Indiana University 


During the Progressive Era, the “girl question” in education mirrored 
general discussions of women’s place ın society Jane Bernard Powers 
argues that the women’s vocational education movement was instrumen- 
tal in shaping women's vocational education curricula and federal legisla- 
ton Her primary goal 15 to illuminate “the richness and complexity of 
curricular change as a social movement” (p 5) 

Powers relies on а wealth of quahtative historical evidence from state 
and national government sources, publications and proceedings from 
women’s organizations, and private collections of women involved ın the 
movement The book contributes to a growing body of historical litera- 
ture on women’s vocational education, notably John Rury (Education 
and Women’s Work Female Schooling and the Division of Labor in 
Urban America, 1870—1930 [Albany State University of New York 
Press, 1991]) 

The book consists of three parts Part 1 examines the main types of 
women’s vocational training (home economics, trade education, and 
commercial training) and concludes that tension existed between femi- 
nist and traditionalist views over the role of vocational education and 
women’s place in society Home economics proponents (traditionalists) 
argued that women and men should occupy “separate but equal” spheres 
and that women’s vocational education should prepare them for home- 
making and community service The moderate trade educatzon advocates 
agreed that separate spheres should exist but supported providing women 
with job skills for “feminine trades” and domestic service Trade union 
advocates opposed “separate but equal” gender spheres, they lobbied 
for expanded vocational training programs and women’s equal access to 
all trades 

Part 2 examines the “paradoxical relationship of feminism and tradi- 
tionalism” (p 4) Powers identifies two main players in the women’s 
vocational education movement trade education advocates and “domes- 
tic feminists ” The National Women’s Trade Union League (NWTUL) 
favored giving girls and boys the same vocational training and opposed 
restricting women’s trade education to “feminine trades ” But as the 
NWTUL was eventually shut out of the policy-making process, so was 
unorthodox trade education “Domestic feminists” included “family 
protectionists,” such as the American Home Economics Association, 
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which stressed women's moral superiority as a reason for home econom- 
ics training Such conservative organizations eventually dominated the 
debate over women’s vocational education and were the only ones 1m- 
volved ın the policy-making process that led to the 1917 Smith-Hughes 
Act (federal funding for secondary-level vocational education) Commer- 
cial education was excluded from the movement's agenda because it 
was perceived as preparation for middle-class occupations Conservative 
groups excluded "masculine" trade education from their agenda because 
it violated existing gender norms and a gender-segregated labor market 

In part 3, Powers describes the failure of women's vocational education 
courses to live up to their ambitious goals She also describes the relative 
success of commercial education, which produced increased enrollments 
despite the lack of public funding and support from women's organiza- 
tons Powers notes that a gap existed between the intense rhetoric of the 
movement and the reality of vocational enrollments Those for whom 
home economics and “feminine” trade education was ostensibly designed 
realized that these courses did not impart skills for well-paying jobs 
Commercial education, however, attracted students because of increased 
labor market opportunities for women ın the clerical sector 

In the introduction, Powers observes that historical literature on voca- 
tional education has largely ignored women’s education She describes 
women's vocational education as characterized by two paradoxes One 
paradox exists ın the relationship between the feminist and the tradition- 
alist 1deas present 1n the debate The second paradox exists 1n the growth 
of commercial education enrollments despite the lack of public support 
and the stagnant home economics enrollments despite significant public 
support from women's organizations and the government 

In describing these paradoxes, Powers shghts class imposition argu- 
ments Although she purposefully abandoned social control arguments 
concerning women's vocational education because of their “simplic- 
ity and narrowness,” her account supports social control arguments 
Women’s vocational education was deszgned to maintain existing social 
stratification by reproducing labor markets stratified by gender, race, 
and class Powers shows that grass-roots resistance to official goals of 
vocational education existed However, elite interests in vocational edu- 
cation prevailed Although the working class resisted elite 1mpositions 
about the content and purpose of vocational education, only conservative 
women's organizations were included ın the policy-making process 

This book provides an excellent historical account of women’s voca- 
tional education during the Progressive Era But for sociologists, this 
volume raises questions about why conservative interests prevailed and 
how structural bases of power shaped women’s vocational education 
For instance, which role did government agencies (especially the Federal 
Board of Vocational Education) play in excluding moderate and militant 
organizations from the policy-making process? Powers’s main interest 
lies 1n illustrating the role of women’s organizations and not in the role 
of federal and other government agencies in implementing vocational 
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education programs However, by focusing on white, middle-class orga- 
nizations, Powers marginalizes those population groups who were mostly 
affected by restrictive vocational education black women and women in 
rural areas In sum, while this manuscript leaves important sociological 
questions unanswered, 1t provides a valuable resource for historical soci- 
ologists interested ın social movements and ın education 


The Evolution of Women’s Asylums since 1500 From Refuges for Ex- 
Prostitutes to Shelters for Battered Women By Sherrill Cohen New 
York Oxford University Press, 1992 Pp vin--262 $39 95 


Craig McEwen 
Bowdoin College 


In response to concerns about increasing prostitution, early 16th-century 
European religious and civil authorities created a series of institutions to 
control prostitutes and other “anomalous women ” Historian Sherrill 
Cohen describes in detail three such refuges in Tuscany around 1600 a 
“monastery,” a refuge for converted prostitutes, and a home for *unhap- 
pily married women ” Her account focuses on the development and gov- 
ernance of these three institutions and the nature of everyday life in them 
as well as on the social characteristics and, where possible, the lives of 
their residents and the circumstances of their arrivals and departures 
Using as her sources a mix of statutes and constitutions, administrative 
and financial accounts, magisterial and police records, and occasional 
documents left behind by (and for) the women who occupied these ref- 
uges, Cohen succeeds admirably in bringing them to Ше while at the 
same time setting them firmly 1n the social and historical context of early 
modern Tuscany In doing so, she advances our understanding of the 
development of the “asylum” and contributes to the study of the social 
control of women ın early modern Europe In addition, Cohen makes an 
important addition to the complex view of total institutions, not only as 
agencies of control, but also as places of refuge or even partial liberation 
The social control of women in 16th-century Europe was accomplished 
through marriage, “custody” by respectable relatives, convents, and mu- 
nicipally supervised brothels As a consequence, Cohen argues, the Ben- 
thamite “panoptic regime" described by Foucault (Discipline and Pun- 
ash The Birth of the Prison, translated by Alan Shendan [New York 
Random House, 1979], characterized the situation of women ın “West- 
ern patriarchal society , with females being watched, measured, 
judged, and corrected when they deviate from prescriptions” (p 6) 
“Anomalous women” challenged that order, however What place was 
there for “young girls teetering on the precipice of lost innocence, women 
without reputable families to care for them ," economically displaced 
widows, and abandoned or “disobedient” wives? Even more threaten- 
ing, what was the place of the increasing numbers of unsupervised and 
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economically independent prostitutes? The refuges provided places where 
such anomalous women could be sheltered and reformed and then rein- 
stated ın Tuscan society either with old or new husbands or ın the care 
of relatives 

Not only were these early modern refuges an 1mportant part of the 
system for controlling women, but they also, Cohen argues, “were the 
training grounds for practices in the fields of correction and social welfare 
that were later applied to men and to the population ın general" (р 6) 
She thus extends previous assessments of the asylum's historical roots by 
Foucault and others who failed to recognize the importance of the models 
provided by these 16th-century institutions for women Toward the end 
of the book, Cohen documents the linkages between these early Catholic 
refuges and the substantial efforts of Protestants 1n 18th—20th-century 
England, Austraha, and America to house and rehabihtate prostitutes 
She then argues that “the penal model of incarceration, penitence, and 
rehabilitation im the form of the modern penitentiary prison was 
originated by the early modern ex-prostitutes’ asylums” (p 143) She 
shows that ın both England and America the same reformers helped to 
establish homes for prostitutes and new prison penitentiaries More 
briefly and least adequately, Cohen attempts to connect the early modern 
refuge model with contemporary residences for women including mater- 
nity homes, battered women’s shelters, and the YWCA 

Despite and because of the place of the refuges in the network of 
institutions regulating women, Cohen admirably refuses to treat them 
simply as instruments of control In the context of the hostile social cır- 
cumstances, such asylums “provided thousands of girls and women with 
the respite to get through a hard time or helped them on a less stigma- 
tized, more law-abiding path ın the long run" (р 141) In fact, some 
women entered or returned to these institutions voluntarily while others 
were compelled to do so by relatives or local authorities These institu- 
tions provided a real, although demanding, refuge while promoting reen- 
try into the societal network of control, albeit often 1n improved circum- 
stances The daily regime was ngorous, but these refuges were among 
the few places in early modern Europe where a society of women could 
develop and be, at least to some extent, self-governing and nourishing 
The portrait of the refuges that emerges thus 15 multidimensional and 
well situated 1n the social order of the period 

Sociologists might wish that this book employed a more clearly struc- 
tured analytic framework for organizing and assessing the nich historical 
evidence However, Cohen's historical analysis 15 broadly informed by 
sociological and feminist theory and adds its own contribution by telling 
well the complex story of an early modern social invention Cohen’s 
social history should widen the horizons of sociologists interested 1n un- 
derstanding total institutions and the nature of the social control of 
women 
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The Japanese Woman | Traditional Image and Changing Reahty By 
Sumiko Iwao New York Free Press, 1992 Pp 1x+304 $24 95 


Glenda S Roberts 
University of Hawan 


In The Japanese Woman, Sumiko Iwao, professor of psychology at Keio 
University in Tokyo, has produced an engrossing and provocative book 
mainly about the lives of the first postwar generation of women She 
sweeps the landscape of women’s lives, analyzing women’s changing role 
ш marriage and the family, their attitudes toward sex and motherhood, 
their interpersonal relationships and difficulties communicating with 
their spouses, and their roles outside of the household as employees, 
community activists, and politicians She also comments on the recent 
trend of young women’s delaying marriage and on career opportunities 
for the second postwar generation of women Throughout she offers ex- 
plicit comparisons with the United States and England, including an 
interesting discussion of how different cultural notions of “equality” 
have influenced recent employment practices 

Western journalists have often portrayed Japanese women as passive, 
submissive, and accommodating Feminists have seen them as domi- 
nated, exploited, and lacking consciousness Iwao has a different view 
“Japanese women still conspire to use men as the worker bees of 
society” (p 268) Iwao shows us women who knowingly manipulate the 
social structure to get as much out of it as possible Throughout the book 
she tells us of women who are pushing beyond the domestic sphere to 
pursue paid employment, community politics, and consumer group activ- 
ism, as well as the more accepted studious and leisure pursuits As 
women learn from their experiences and become increasingly diversified, 
their husbands follow the straight and narrow road of the salaried em- 
ployee, seemingly oblivious to the changes going on in their mates’ lives 

Her mayor focus 1s on the first postwar generation, let me sum up her 
key argument about them Now that many household chores have been 
turned over to machines or the market, housewives in Japan have much 
more latitude to pursue diverse activities with their higher incomes than 
did women 1n previous generations If a woman has been careful about 
choosing a spouse whose family and employment situation will not curtail 
her autonomy, she can look forward to a well-rounded and enriching life 
in comfort As Iwao says, “ironically, women expect men to be good 
and reliable breadwinners, which assures the economic leeway 1t becomes 
their prerogative to enjoy” (p 7) While men work toward karoshz 
(death from overwork) in the marketplace, assuring themselves that they 
are the “respected superiors” in society, the Joke 1s on them Women, 
unhampered by the lifetime employment and seniority-based promotion 
that bind the men, have become free to develop a different set of priorities 
for life that center on human feelings, caring for others, a humane life, 
and preservation of the environment (p 8) Of course, Iwao concedes 
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that 1f everyone pursued these luxury goods, both men and women would 
have to make do with fewer material comforts 

Iwao's sampling bias should, by now, be obvious Her case history 
model 1s of a woman who graduated from a four-year university at a 
time when only 11 3% of female high school graduates matriculated to 
such institutions and married a “salaryman” who entered a major trad- 
ing firm Elite urban women such as her model seek jobs that are “mean- 
ingful” but are not financially necessary 

Her inquiry does not reach the millions of women whose education 
stopped at high school or before and who married men who are employed 
in the less stable sector of the dual economy Women of more modest 
means are likely to work at mundane jobs to keep their households afloat 
Incidentally, Iwao’s definition of *part-time" may be confusing (р 158) 
In Japan, paato refers to an employee with irregular status Some work 
as many hours as regular employees, even working overtime, and would 
prefer to be regulars (Fujin Rodo no J:tsujo [Tokyo Rodosho Fujinky- 
oku, 1991]) Iwao adopts a conventional stance in brushing off women’s 
employment “Because men do not count on women’s income, women 
have the option to quit working if they so desire” (р 164) Many blue- 
collar women simply do not have that option (see Glenda S Roberts, 
Staying on the Line Blue Collar Women in Contemporary Japan [Hono- 
lulu University of Hawan Press, ın press]) 

Perhaps because Iwao's focus 15 on the elite, she feels that the rewards 
of affluence *are ones women have won not by their own direct labors, 
but rather, by standing (with their hands tightly gripping the purse 
strings) behind the men who labored on the front lines of economic 
growth" (p 267) While women's employment may not seem “frontline” 
to Iwao, 1n fact their direct contributions to the economy as a continumg 
source of cheap labor and their indirect contribution via domestic repro- 
duction have been highly significant (see Mary Brinton, Women and the 
Economic Miracle [Berkeley and Los Angeles University of California 
Press, 1993] Not all women are using their husbands as “worker bees ” 

As Iwao writes for a general rather than a scholarly audience, she 
presumes that the reader has no knowledge of Japanese society and cul- 
ture Her work 1s chiefly based on secondary sources, and there are 
fewer footnotes and statistical references than one would expect from a 
scholarly text In her many avenues of exploration and speculation Iwao 
often gives insufficient evidence for proof (which can be frustrating), but 
does alert us to areas that beg to be studied in depth 

Many students will hke this book for its assessments of current trends 
and its readability Despite my quibbles, I would recommend it for class- 
room use if ıt 15 paired with more analytical texts based on primary 
data, such as Takie Lebra’s Japanese Women Constraint and Fulfillment 
(Honolulu University of Hawau Press, 1984), and the aforementioned 
Brinton volume 
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Domestic Allegories of Political Deswe The Black Herowne’s Text at the 
Turn of the Century By Claudia Tate New York Oxford University 
Press, 1992 Pp 302 $35 00 


Kathryn Ragsdale 
University of Chicago 


So many scholars offer so many varieties of “historicized” and *gen- 
dered" interpretations of texts that the terms threaten to become mean- 
ingless It 15 both a relief and a pleasure, therefore, to see Claudia Tate 
restore value to these essential but overworked concepts Tate historically 
situates the long-neglected “domestic novels" written by and for African- 
American women of the late 19th century and traverses contemporary 
interpretations to offer a persuasive depiction of the motives and re- 
sponses of these novels’ first readers Works that appear to be little more 
than sentimental Victorian treatments of love and marriage served, Tate 
argues, as “expressions of racialized political desire” (p 86) Tate accom- 
plishes and legitimates her leap between form and content by demonstrat- 
ing that such novels, with their depictions of virtuous black family Ше, 
were an essential counter to the spreading “retrogressionist” view of the 
era, ın which blacks were deemed the moral inferiors of whites At a 
time when women їп general and African-American women ın particular 
were mostly inactive politically, domestic novels served as a means for 
female participation in the larger social projects of racial affirmation 
and inclusion by providing gendered models for civil participation The 
heroines of both liberal and conservative variants of the domestic novel— 
advocates of female equality and preservers of the domestic sphere, re- 
spectively—express the 1deal of the companionate marriage and become 
citizens able to exercise electoral influence through their husbands As 
Tate contends, marrying and voting were equally important civil rights 
to newly freed blacks and regarded by them as equal civil responsibilities 

Tate provides a recurrent counterpoint to her analyses of the domestic 
novels through her discussions of works by black male authors, in which 
protagonists are hobbled by racial prejudice and prevented from at- 
taining “heroic agency ” While such texts depict social justice as the 
"unreahzable object of racial desire" (р 67), the female-oriented domes- 
tic novels optimistically portray heroines who are “agents of their own 
desire,” capable of enacting their own decisions about their place in 
society (р 69) The domestic novels thus are political ın a second sense 
their heroines travel paths toward self-advancement and individuation 
that set a critical example for readers in terms of improving both their 
personal lives and the circumstances of their race 

Construction of the analytical framework necessary for a proper ap- 
praisal of the domestic novels provides Tate with the opportunity to 
accomplish several ancillary tasks that enhance her central project She 
extends her argument to an earlier period to support the value of two 
long-neglected, because unorthodox, slave narratives She offers able 
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instruction on such points as 19th-century debates on the “woman ques- 
tion," 20th-century African-American literature, and the real material 
and political lives of African-Americans after Reconstruction She 1s a 
rigorously self-aware guide throughout her introduction of these and 
other topics, explicitly noting and justifying her occasional use of contem- 
porary materials and responses 1n an effort to better understand the past 
While Tate, as noted earlier, effectively uses the terms of current literary 
and cultural studies, the very presence of such terms 1s likely to render 
her work inscrutable to the average undergraduate Her study, however, 
has many potential uses among more sophisticated readers Its substan- 
tive aspects make ıt informative for students of African-American studies 
(some of whom may find ıt provocative) and women’s studies as well as 
students of American social history Its methodology renders 1t an exem- 
plary text for practitioners m the sociology of culture and historical soci- 
ology 


Culture Wars The Struggle to Define America By James Davison 
Hunter New York Basic Books, 1991 Pp хш+416 $13 00 


Lester R Kurtz 
University of Texas 


“America 1s 1n the midst of a culture war,” exclaims James Davison 
Hunter in this important contribution to a sociological analysis of public 
discourse The struggle has profound implications that will reverberate 
“not only within public policy but within the lives of ordinary Americans 
everywhere” (p 1) 

Hunter takes us on a tour of familiar terrain, but goes deeper than the 
quotidian news stories about school prayer, abortion, and homosexuality 
The wars he surveys constitute efforts by two polarized camps to “define 
America,” and to establish “the domination of one cultural and moral 
ethos over all others” (p 42) 

These cultural cleavages cut across old conflict lines, reflecting compet- 
ing impulses toward orthodoxy and progressivism in setting standards 
for the family, art, education, law, and politics They are not, Hunter 
claims, primarily class conflicts, despite affinities between the perspec- 
tives and various social groups Rather, these wars are about “alle- 
giances to different formulations and sources of moral authority” (р 118, 
Hunter’s emphasis) and “how we are to order our lives together” (p 
51) 

Hunter’s labels for the combatants are not satisfactory, but are a cut 
above the conservative-liberal and religious-secular dichotomies that they 
encompass The orthodox party 15 committed to an “external, definable, 
and transcendent authority,” whereas the progressive party defines 
moral authority “by the spirit of the modern age, a spirit of rationalism 
and subjectivism" (р 44) 
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Culture Wars presents this battle as the common theme running 
throughout all public policy debates in US culture Like any author 
writing on such a complex topic, Hunter oversimplifies, and hus presenta- 
tion of them 1s sometimes as repetitious as the conflicts themselves None- 
theless, the work provides a valuable catalog of the struggle The author 
remains remarkably evenhanded, 1 anything, he 1s overly generous, as 
when he suggests that “оп all sides the contenders are generally sincere, 
thoughtful, and well meaning” (p 63) 

Who defines reality 1n the public culture? The process 1s shaped by the 
“knowledge workers,” such as “public policy specialists, special 
interest lobbyists, public interest lawyers, independent writers and 1deo- 
logues, journalists and editors, community organizers and movement ac- 
tivists” (p 60) These people shape public rhetoric about the conflict in 
every sphere 

In each case, the dispute 1s highly symbolic, but revolves around the 
question of authority In the family, for example, disputants ask Who 
1s responsible for the care of family members and who defines the institu- 
tion's boundaries? To what extent should the state and other institutions 
intervene? 

The issue of authority also translates into concrete questions about the 
role of women in society, symbolized by debates over gender-specific 
language and the Equal Rights Amendment (ERA) The orthodox 
party claims that the ERA’s passage would destroy the traditional 
family one conservative legislator designated it as “an attack on mother- 
hood” (p 183) The progressives, however, contend that the amendment 
IS necessary to formalize the equal status of women ın economics and 
politics 

Another watershed issue 1s the question of homosexual nghts, which 
“goes right to the heart of assumptions about the moral order” (p 188) 
On one side of the cultural divide, gay rights are part of efforts to end 
all systems of oppression On the other, they represent “the most vicious 
attack on traditional family values that our society has seen in the history 
of our republic? (р 189) 

The form of the conflict thus remains relatively constant as the content 
shifts from arena to arena, whether in educational institutions (which 
mediate cultural conflict), media and the arts (issues of censorship, bias, 
and free speech), the law (where religion and its role are publicly defined), 
or electoral politics 

Hunter’s substantive material on the orthodox side 1s often more color- 
ful and rich than on that of the progressives for example, the founder 
of Campus Crusade for Christ insists that the 1963 Supreme Court ruling 
against prayer in the public schools has been the primary cause of the 
nation’s woes He provides statistics to prove his point since the decision, 
“premarital sexual activity has creased over 200%, pregnancies to un- 
wed mothers are up almost 400%, gonorrhea 1s up over 200% [and] 
adultery has increased from 100% to 250%” (p 204) 

Will the culture wars ever end, and if so, who might win? Hunter 
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surrounds his arguments with necessary caveats, but has some insightful 
observations First, he identifies essential problems the contenders “op- 
erate from different philosophical assumptions and by very different rules 
of logic and moral judgment" (p 250) The combatants live in different 
worlds, despite shared linguistic апа national bonds, and talk past one 
another Moreover, a negotiated settlement 1s not likely because vocal 
advocates “at either end of the cultural axis are not inclined toward 
working for a genuinely pluralistic resolution” (p 298) 

Jeffrey Hadden and Anson Shupe suggest that the conservative Chris- 
пап movement might have the resources to “take over the country” by 
the end of this century (р 299), but Hunter 15 not convinced The ortho- 
dox certainly have many resources, including some well-organized mass 
movements, an indigenous passion, and the presence of key advocates 
within circles of power But the progressives also have crucial resources, 
beginning with the knowledge industry that shapes the debate and 15, at 
best, agnostic toward orthodox concerns Moreover, the state has a secu- 
lar organization, not so much in ideology, but in its very organization, 
and finally, the country’s major cultural centers (Washington, New 
York, Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, and San Francisco) tend to be 
dominated by a progressive ethos 

Taking his cue from Gramsci, Hunter speculates that one possible 
denouement of the conflict might come from the assimilation of tradi- 
tional intellectuals into a progressivist mainstream First, by getting so 
involved in the public debate, they are abandoning the very separatism 
that gives them their distinctive voice Second, the style of contemporary 
policy debates undermines their arguments The assumed autonomy of 
modern rationality means that one cannot simply appeal to the traditional 
authority (p 306), that 1s the thrust of the orthodox message The knowl- 
edge sector has defined the rules for public argumentation in such a way 
that the orthodox lose simply by Joining the debate 

Culture Wars naturally has 1ts limitations. First, ıt misses some impor- 
tant analytical opportunities and fails to use key insights such as Weber's 
concept of elective affinities and the ideas of boundary maintenance from 
studies of religion and deviance Hunter could benefit from rereading 
Kai Enkson’s Wayward Puritans (New York Wiley, 1966) about an 
earlier American culture war, as well as incorporating recent develop- 
ments 1n cultural and discourse analysis 

More important, Culture Wars operates within the 1solationism so typi- 
cal of American sociology The analysis 1s historically thin. and fails to 
note the phenomenon’s global context It 1s no accident that Americanism 
was condemned by the Vatican 1n 1899, because America symbolized for 
the Vatican the corrupting influence of modern pluralism and attacks on 
traditional (1 e , 115 own) authority 

The issues outlined here are not peculiarly American ones, but repre- 
sent the conflict of modern culture generally, with its long-term, simulta- 
neous conflicting trends of increased diversity and increased unity (Durk- 
heim’s Dzviszon of Labor in Socwty) Culture Wars tells a story of 
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conflict between orthodoxy and pluralism in the United States, but 1t 1s 
a parable for the planet Those wars are a microcosm of a worldwide 
struggle to determine how we will define our life together on the planet 


A Bridging of Fasths Religion and Politics т a New England City By 
N J Demerath III and Rhys Н Williams Princeton, N J Princeton 
University Press, 1992 Pp хуп +358 $29 95 


Howard M Bahr 
Brigham Young University 


Typically church-state relations are studied 1n national and constitutional 
terms rather than local ones, and studies of community power neglect 
the religion-government connection This notable effort to remedy these 
oversights combines a strong community study with an innovative con- 
ceptual framework Despite its title and stated purpose to assess “how 
church and state actually relate” (p 7), A Bridging of Faiths 15 not about 
the mutual interplay of these institutions Instead, the emphasis 1s on 
how religion affects politics 

The city is Springfield, population 157,000, the closest mid-sized city 
to these authors’ Amherst offices It seems not atypical, though older (it 
was 350 years old 1n 1986), more Catholic, and more distinguished (ıt 
was a recent All-American City finalist) than most The data are from 
archives and libraries, interviews with a snowball sample of 104 commu- 
nity influentials, and a general questionnaire survey (N = 256, response 
rate = 47%) The text follows city politics from the dominant Congrega- 
tionalism of the early decades through growing religious pluralism to the 
displacement of the Protestant establishment Since the 1950s, most 
elected officials have been Catholic 

The authors seem surprised to find “a considerable gap between cur- 
rent church-state law and the citizens’ own knowledge and attitudes” 
(p 139), more remarkable would be a citizenry well informed in any 
aspect of the law If Springfielders lag behind the courts in the continuing 
trend toward complete separation of church and state, they sin in 16п0- 
rance and apathy rather than treasonable intention There 1s no consis- 
tent pattern of law avoidance “clearly Springfield 1s no den of constitu- 
tional iniquity” (p 139) 

The core of the book 1s three “case study” chapters on 1980s commu- 
nity controversies where religious/moral appeals affected political deci- 
sions The issues were (1) control of a winter overflow shelter for the 
homeless, (2) economic development of a black neighborhood, and (3) 
civic involvement 1n providing sex education and contraception/abortion 
services These controversies were exceptional, for “effective religious 
influence 1s relatively rare in Springfield” (p 137) 

The conclusion above violates the authors’ initial belief that they 
would discover “a city hall in thrall to a chancery a civic infrastruc- 
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ture laced with ties to the Catholic diocese" (p 257) Their conspiracy 
theories died hard, only years of checking convinced them there was no 
*major church-state cabal tucked under the civic carpet" (p 259) 

Even so, religion exerts civic power, and the authors call for more 
research on the nature of its influence Existing studies ignore cultural 
questions such as “how issues become public, what forms they take 
and what terms of discourse frame the debate" (p 169) They explore 
aspects of cultural (moral) power, and tell how "special-purpose religious 
movements" may stand 1n for conventional churches as wielders of cul- 
tural power 1n the political arena (р 171) 

A fine summary chapter 1s weakened by framing the study's findings 
in the demolition of 1mperceptive straw people who hold erroneous expec- 
tations The authors say that many "constitutional Cassandras" will be 
suprised there were so few church-state violations, many social scientists 
will be surprised religionists have so much influence, and so on through 
political analysts and students of religion Even discounting all that sur- 
prise, the rest of the chapter deserves to be widely read and applied 
Interpreting the religion-politics connection, the authors consider com- 
munity context (size and differentiation), patterns of access to power, 
and the nature of the issues (dominant vs minority, private vs public, 
cultural vs structural) They distinguish structural from cultural power, 
and show that each may create the other Perhaps not stressed enough 
1s that religion and government each contain both structural and cultural 
elements 

The book's problems, venial sins, not mortal ones, are mostly functions 
of faith First 15 the authors’ faith that their findings are generalizable 
A proper postmodern awareness of the idiosyncracies of authorial input 
and the particularities of site, respondents, and method would dictate a 
circumspection about generalizing even £o Springfield, let alone beyond 
it Instead, they embrace a “responsibility to move beyond the Spring- 
field city line through cautious conceptualization and generalization” and 
dismiss tough issues of generalizability with a cute phrase on how “deep 
immersion 1п the historically specific can lead to intellectual drowning 
unless one resurfaces to breathe both out and 1n" (p 13) On the contrary, 
the merit of this provocative case study is not 15 representativeness 

Also suspect 15 their faith that their data are sufficient to reveal the 
“intimate” essentials of Springfield itself They seem to underestimate 
the difficulties of knowing a city of more than 150,000 people, let alone 
its metropolitan context We know that a careful look at social relations 
in a single city block or street corner may take years 

Sometimes their portrayals of local players are less than evenhanded 
They praise the “decorousness” of upper-status, pro-choice women 
whose arguments are “eloquent” and “well-crafted ” In contrast, work- 
ing class pro-hfers are intolerant “true believers,” their movement one 
of “obstinacy and obduracy,” their unifying theme a (perhaps, pathologi- 
cal) concern with sexual morality, pursued “relentlessly” (рр 224-26) 
Elsewhere, Catholics who might vote to restrict abortions are labeled 
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“ecclesiastical lemmings” (p 218) Also, the “city-state” 1s said to be 
“vulnerable to the assault of religion as a cultural force” (p 213), as if 
religion were a barbarian horde lurking outside the walls rather than an 
internal institution that creates solidarity Given the authors’ admission 
that they anticipated “a wide variety of unofficial subventions of religious 
practice and unacknowledged tolerance of religious excess” (p 257), the 
reader cannot help but wonder about their sensitivity to “unacknowl- 
edged tolerance of secular excess " That, apparently, awaits a later vol- 
ume 


The Churching of America, 1776—1990 Winners and Losers in Our Reh- 
gious Economy By Roger Finke and Rodney Stark New Brunswick, 
NJ Rutgers University Press, 1992 Pp xiv+328 $22 95 


Kent Redding 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


Conventional accounts of American religious history have been long on 
doctrinal detail and short (and often wrong) on numbers Had ıt done 
nothing more than provide a straightforward accounting of the growth 
of major denominations, The Churching of America would have been a 
useful addition to the literature But Roger Finke and Rodney Stark 
want to accomplish more than that They attempt to develop a compre- 
hensive theory to explain the ebbs and flows of religious commitment in 
the United States and, along the way, gleefully skewer a number of 
common myths and misconceptions concerning American churches 

A central theme of the book 1s that historians and sociologists of Amer- 
ican religious groups have paid almost exclusive attention to the mod- 
ernizers of religious doctrine, especially the rationalizing theologians 
associated with mainline denominations According to the authors, this 
privileging has led to systematically biased accounts of religious history 
that would have us believe that Americans have become increasingly 
irrehgious, religious pluralism has fundamentally weakened faith in all 
religions, and the religious condition 1s a product of episodic “cultural 
crises and eruptions” (p 238) 

Finke and Stark use “reason and arithmetic” (p 1) to argue that each 
of these points 1s fundamentally wrong A focus on numbers rather than 
ideas reveals that ıt was the colonists, in the time of the Puritans and 
the Pilgrims, who were the least religious By the time of the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence, only 17% of Americans were members 
of churches (compared with 62% 1п 1980) And this trend toward greater 
religiosity has been propelled, not thwarted, by pluralism Finally, the 
competitive dynamics of American religion produced “winner and loser” 
denominations, it was the agency of the partisans of this competition that 
best explain the trends 1n religious behavior 
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Just this sort of populist puncturing of "received wisdom" makes this 
book fun to read and a must for those interested in American religious 
history Some readers may be less than pleased with attacks on the closely 
held theories of historians and sociologists of religion, but I found the 
empirical evidence for these attacks persuasive 

Less compelling 1s the authors’ effort to build a new theory to replace 
those they cast aside Their basic argument is that the religious environ- 
ment works like a market economy, with mergers and spinoffs and com- 
petition between “firms” for “buyers” Finke and Stark attempt to 
weave three basic components church-sect, rational choice commitment, 
and competition theories into a whole, but they never quite succeed 

Church-sect theory 1s well known and works well to explain the sources 
of denominational schism The authors give a persuasive account of how 
previous scholars have wrongly ascribed the processes of secularization 
within partzcular denominations to broader trends toward societal secu- 
larization It 15 true, they argue, that mainline denominations have be- 
come more seculanzed and churchlike, but they have steadily lost their 
market share, while the overall market for religious goods has actually 
increased 

Meanwhile more secthke groups, such as the Southern Baptists and 
the Assemblies of God, continue to have strong growth patterns 1n both 
real and relative terms The rational choice commitment theory argues 
that these secthke groups thrive because they demand more from their 
members, thereby raising the costs of rehgious adherence while, paradox- 
ically, simultaneously raising the benefits of participation 

The competition theory, by contrast, 1s insubstantially supported by 
the analysis and poorly integrated into the theoretical scheme The basic 
contention is that the competitive environment of religion in the United 
States has greatly fostered the growth of religious participation from the 
low rates of 1776 to the high rates of today Curiously, the authors only 
briefly mention their 1988 work that supported the competition hypothe- 
sis (“Religious Economies and Sacred Canopies” [American Sociological 
Review 53 41—49]) And they casually dismiss research with which I have 
been involved (Blau et al , “The Expansion of Religious Affiliation An 
Explanation of the Growth of Church Participation in the United States, 
1850—1930” [Social Science Research 21 (1992) 329—52), Land et al, 
“Religious Pluralism and Church Membership A Spatial Diffusion 
Model” [American Sociological Review 56 (1991) 237—49]), which has 
contradicted the competition hypothesis 

It remains unclear when competition applies and when it does not 
Why are some groups so voraciously competitive and others not? If the 
religious market 1s so competitive, then why have the Congregationalists, 
for example, coasted so long (nearly 200 years according to the authors) 
on such a losing strategy? After all, even lethargic behemoths such as 
IBM and GM make market corrections There are numerous other exam- 
ples of where the market metaphor begins to break down, ıt should be 
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incumbent on the authors not to simply borrow willy-nilly from econom- 
ics but to assess the limitations of such theories systematically 

Another shortcoming 1s that even with all of the historical analysis 
detailed 1n the book, the authors generally disregard broader social phe- 
nomena taking place outside of the religious sphere, such as industnializa- 
tion, increasing affluence and education, changes in the status of women, 
and so forth, the theory ıs almost entirely endogenous to religious life 
and thus insensitive to outside factors that change perceptions of the 
costs and benefits of religious commitment and shape the organizational 
domain of religious groups 

These concerns aside, this remains an important and useful book, and 
historians and sociologists of rehgion would do well to quarrel and quib- 
ble with it in the years to come 


The Church, Society and Hegemony А Critical Sociology of Religion in 
Latin America By Carlos Alberto Torres Westport, Conn Praeger, 
1992 Pp xv+223 $45 00 


a 


Samuel Silva-Gotay 
University of Puerto Rico 


In The Church, Society and Hegemony Carlos Alberto Torres, an Argen- 
tinean sociologist, approaches religious phenomena in Latin America 
from the philosophical and social traditions of Marx, Durkheim, Weber, 
and Gramsci, that 1s, 1n relation to the capitalist mode of production, to 
demonstrate the connection between religion and the reproduction of the 
social order Torres gives a critical reading of these authors in chapters 
1—4 His intention 1s not to confront their theories, but to “retrieve the 
fundamental theoretical coordinates that have been introduced and reap- 
pear time and agam in the few critical studies of religion m Latin 
America" (p xiv) These categories ın the sociology of religion are helpful 
in studying and explaining the social relations of religion as an ideology 
of legitimation, but not helpful in understanding and explaining religion 
as a revolutionary ideology that can, through liberation movements, de- 
legitimate a regime of exploitation and oppression as it has done in Latin 
America during the past 25 years There, Liberation Theology and Chris- 
tian revolutionary movements such as Christians for Socialism have be- 
come historical realities which cannot be explained by the classic cate- 
gories 

Torres’s work belongs with Otto Maduro’s Religion y lucha de clases 
(CRT, CEE Mexico, 1980), Pablo Richard’s Death of Christendom, 
Birth of the Church (Maryknoll, N Y Orbis Books, 1987), and Samuel 
Silva-Gotay's El Pensamiento cristiano revolucionario en America 
Latina у el Caribe. Implicaciones para la soctologta de la тей топ, edited 
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by Sigueme Salamaca (4th ed , 1989) These are historical and sociologi- 
cal efforts to explain the development of revolutionary Christianity in 
Latin America One would have expected a critical examination of these 
contributions in order to place his own m the process of development of 
the sociology of religion m Latin America When Torres tries to elaborate 
his own categories he examines the typologies of Charles Glock, Gregory 
Lensk, Ivan Valher, Ferreira de Camargo, and Pablo Richard He finds 
them insufficient and proposes four very mclusive criteria on which to 
base his own “provisional hypothesis” which he presents to “draw atten- 
tion to the importance of elaborating a systematic theoretical framework” 
that will direct and guide empirical research on the popular church 
(p 106) He elaborates six typologies of internal tendencies of the Latin 
American church, which he divides between two “technical-theological 
criteria, first the Conservatives which includes the traditionalists (neo- 
Christianity), aperturists (social Christianity) and radicals (traditional 
catholic nght), and second, the Renovationists which include the charis- 
matic spiritualists, the populists, and the socialists” (p 99) 

From here Torres proceeds to develop a “hypothesis for a theoretical 
framework for religion and churches m Latin America” based on 
Gramscr's concept of hegemony, conceived as the generalization of socio- 
economic, political, and cultural domination of a social class that crystal- 
lizes in a “historical block ” Torres takes seriously Hugo Portelli's pre- 
sentation of Gramscr's suggestion of a sociology of religion based on the 
link between ideology and common sense as 1t develops 1n the relationship 
between the state, religion, intellectuals, and hegemony Because the 
church includes all social classes, and the class struggle 1s present 1n the 
church, when the crisis of the historical block weakens the hegemony of 
the dominant class, then the subordinated rebellious and revolutionary 
groups and classes in the church play their part 1n the struggle for the 
construction of the next historical synthesis, as we can see 1n the struggles 
of Liberation Theology, the popular church, and specifically, the Tercer- 
mundistas of Argentina 

Armed with these categories, Torres examines the political expression 
of the church їп Argentina ın its relationship to the dominant classes and 
participation in the formation of hegemony, from the colonial Chris- 
tendom to the present At the end he asks about the new role of the 
church 1n the present situation after the church has lost prestige due to 
its legitimation of the terror of the military State, and after the left in 
the church has developed a more pluralistic and democratic project 

Torres’s effort 1s a good beginning He has a more complex task ahead 
of him His promised retrieval of the theoretical resources of the past 
appears to be limited to the case of Gramsci Torres insists on using the 
“philosophical and social tradition” of the classics, and ignores contem- 
porary sociologists of religion (with the exception of Glock), whose 1п- 
sights on “civil religion” and “secularization” could be very useful The 
editorial subtitle, Crztecal Sociology of Religion эп Latın America, 1s too 
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inclusive The title, The Church, Society and Hegemony, could have 
been more precise 1f ın Argentina had been added 


Armenian-Americans From Being to Feeling Armenian By Anny Bakal- 
ian New Brunswick, NJ Transaction Publishers, 1992 Pp xu+511 
$39 95 


Jean Bacon 
Willams College 


Anny Bakalian’s book adds another ethnic group to the mix of peoples 
considered under the general rubric of “white ethnics ” Over the past 
30 years, the fate of ethnic identity among the descendants of European 
immigrants has been a central question in the study of immigration and 
ethnicity Bakalian's study of Armenian-Americans ın the New York/ 
New Jersey metropolitan area follows Herbert Gans (“Symbolic Eth- 
nicity The Future of Ethnic Groups and Cultures in America? [Ethnic 
and. Racial Studies 2 (1979) 1—20]) 1n suggesting that what has changed 
across generations 15 not the strength but the nature or meaning of ethnic 
identity There has been a shift from “traditional” to “symbolic” Arme- 
nianness “Traditional” Armenianness, simply being Armenian by acci- 
dent of birth, predominates among immigrants “Symbolic” Arme- 
nianness predominates among subsequent generations Unlike traditional 
identity, one chooses symbolic ethnic identity It can be mobilized situa- 
tionally to fulfill sociopsychological functions, but does not constitute the 
core of the self 

Bakalian’s book 1s based largely on the results of a survey of 584 
Armenian-Americans Eighty percent of the sample was randomly drawn 
from mailing lists used by Armenian churches and the remainder ob- 
tained through a snowball sample accessing Armenian-Americans not 
affihated with community organizations or churches The survey covers 
a wide range of commonly researched behavioral manifestations of eth- 
nicity In addition ıt includes statements about Armenians and their 
values and behaviors that are designed to elicit respondents! attitudes 
toward various elements of Armenian culture Information from partici- 
pant observation, in-depth interviews with community leaders, and anal- 
yses of ethnic media supplements the survey data 

The first half of the book concerns the institutional and organizational 
structures of the Armenian-American community Bakalian notes a gen- 
eral decline 1n participation and interest ın community institutions with 
each successive postimmigrant generation However, amid her discussion 
of this general pattern of decline, Bakalian touches on several interesting 
points For example, m the chapter on churches and political organiza- 
tions, she notes that later-generation Armenian-Americans have a contin- 
ued high level of concern with the Genocide, the Turkish government’s 
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1915 effort to eradicate Armenians from their homelands, and partici- 
pated significantly m relief efforts after the earthquake in Soviet Armenia 
in 1988 Involvement ın these issues fits with these generations’ symbolic 
sense of Armenianness In contrast to the divisiveness and controversy 
which characterize many of the problems that arise 1n Armenian churches 
and political parties, these two 1ssues transcend parochial concerns and 
allow Armenian-Americans to “derive ego-satisfaction, enhance their 
self-worth, and feel empowered by group affiliation” (p 164) 

In the chapter on voluntary organizations and professional and social 
networks, she complements her discussion of the pattern of decreasing 
individual involvement with a brief discussion of changes ın the overall 
structure of the network of voluntary associations Turn-of-the-century 
immigrants built their communities around their towns of origin in Tur- 
key Post-World War II immigrants, however, began to restructure their 
communities along country-of-origin lines and founded voluntary organi- 
zations such as alumni associations and benevolent societies that were 
aligned with their more advantaged economic and educational back- 
grounds While this development does not directly address the genera- 
tional transition from traditional to symbolic Armenianness, ıt argues 
for the continued control of the public definitions of the community by 
Immigrant generations 

The tension between traditional and symbolic Armenianness 1s most 
pronounced ın the chapter on Armenian language that focuses on educa- 
tional institutions and media Although traditional, usually immigrant, 
Armenians are most concerned about maintaining the Armenian lan- 
guage and see it as central to Armenian ethnicity, the Armenian day 
schools some children attend necessarily instill a more symbolic sense of 
Armenianness in their pupils Functioning 1n an American milieu, it 1s 
difficult for these schools to make the Armenian language so prominent 
or keep their students so isolated that they can resist the influences of 
symbolic ethnicity 

In later sections of the book Bakalian’s focus shifts from community 
structures to other sources of Armenianness—Armenaian cuisine, relation- 
ships with kin, and feelings of peoplehood While earlier chapters focused 
on individuals’ participation in and attitudes toward the community, 
this later portion focuses more exclusively on private behavior and more 
general attitudes toward Armenians as a people rather than as an 1mm1- 
grant community Here 15 where the contours of the symbolic sense of 
ethnicity are filled out Bakalian argues for a persistent strong sense of 
ethnicity, albeit one that 1s symbolic rather than traditional 

Although this book offers a thorough examination of the survey data, 
it offers little 1n the way of new theoretical insights into the formation 
and maintenance of ethnic identities Intriguing discussions of the ten- 
sions and difficulties that face Armenian-Americans regarding the char- 
acter and maintenance of community organizations and collective def- 
initions of Armenianness are overshadowed by the individual-level 
orientation of the survey results We can take away a good sense of the 
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distribution of behaviors and attitudes among different segments of the 
community, but we gam only a glimpse of community dynamics and 
how changing senses of Armenianness are developed and confronted in 
the lives of community members 


Ethnicity, Religion, and Class im Israel Ѕосгеіу By Ehezer Ben- 
Raphael and Stephen Sharot New York Cambridge University Press, 
1991 Pp x+287 $39 50 


Mervin Е Verbit 
Brooklyn College, CUNY 


The trouble with Occam’s razor 1s that 1t leaves some faces unshaven 
and others bloody Put less metaphorically, the attempt to understand 
human behavior by using a few key variables patterned 1n a few clearly 
specifiable ways often leaves some data unexplained and other data dis- 
torted Perhaps Max Weber’s most important lesson for sociologists 1s 
that only comparative study can rescue us from the temptations of over- 
simplification and overgeneralization Eliezer Ben-Raphael and Stephen 
Sharot learned Weber’s lesson well Their study of ethnicity, religion, 
and class in Israeli society demonstrates how these major phenomena 
can differ among societies and within societies in their structure, 1mpact, 
and interrelationships 

The main axis of the book 1s “ethnicity ” The term 1s put in quotation 
marks here because, as the authors show 1n an instructively organized 
review of the hterature, the word 1s not used by all social scientists to 
mean the same thing Ben-Raphael and Sharot provide a good summary 
of the various positions on just what cultural differences can appropri- 
ately be said to constitute ethnicity They also differentiate ethnicity’s 
several dimensions and manifestations as they are reflected in a number 
of societies in which they have been studied, and they review some of 
the main attempts to understand the growth in ethnicity's significance in 
recent years Unfortunately, their summary of the conceptualizations and 
varieties of religion and class are not as comprehensive or systematic, 
but then, as I have noted, their main theme 1s ethnicity 

The empirical part of the book 1s based on a survey of 826 men m Beer 
Sheva, most of whom were immigrants and all of whom were fathers 
of schoolchildren The sample represents four “ethnic” groups Poles, 
Romanians, Moroccans, and Iraqis The former two are part of Israel’s 
Ashkenazi population (mostly European or American m origin), the latter 
two, part of the edot ha'Mizrach (mostly Asian or North African ın orr- 
gin) One of the strengths of the study 15 that ıt enables us to appreciate 
the variations within each of those two major groupings in Israeli society 
and thus avoid the kind of oversimplification that attributes too much to 
Ashkenazi-Sephardi differences alone 
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Another strength of Ben-Raphael and Sharot's approach 1s their ap- 
preciation of the complexity and the role of 1deas The ideal of mzzug 
galuyot (literally, “fusion of exiles”) implies that immigrants from the 
many diaspora communities should merge into a single unified society 
On the face of it, that would seem to suggest a rejection of ethnicity 
However, as the authors point out, cultural homogeneity 1s not the only 
possible meaning of mzzug galuyot The idea could also mean absorption 
into Western cultural forms, alternatively, 1 could mean cultural plural- 
ism along with little social division and much crossing of lines in friend- 
ship and family groups Other examples of sensitivity to ideological sub- 
tlety are Ben-Raphael and Sharot’s examination of the perceptions of 
the hierarchies of group identities, their data on how their respondents 
conceptualize stratification, their analysis of how Israel’s self-definition 
as the Jewish state affects the role of religion in Israel, and their recogni- 
tion that an ethic of labor affects attitudes toward occupational stratifica- 
tion Along the same lines, the inclusion of both objective and subjective 
factors serves to remind us of the importance of both 

Ethnicity, Religion, and Class in Israelt Society makes an important 
theoretical contribution to our understanding of the structure of sub- 
groups and their cross-cutting dimensions and an important substantive 
one to our knowledge about Israeli society 

No study should be criticized for not doing what 1t did not set out to do 
(unless, of course, the omission compromises the analysis) Still, several 
questions are suggested by the book Is Beer Sheva typical, or would 
research 1n other areas of the country produce different results? What 
patterns would other population subgroups show? То what extent do 
class differences rest on seniority, on the help available from family and 
friends, оп nonascriptive objective factors, on value differences (е g , 
differential emphasis on education), on "prejudice," and so forth? And 
how do these factors and others interact? What changes in self-awareness 
occur at 1mmigration and with what consequences? (In this regard, one 
recalls the quip about American Jews who immigrate to Israel in 
America they are most sahently “Jews” and in Israel they become 
“Americans ?) What are the bases for people's sense of their religiosity? 
(Ben-Raphael and Sharot report, e g , that Moroccans who define them- 
selves as “secular” practice, on average, more of the five religious obser- 
vances used in the religiosity scale than do Poles or Romanians who call 
themselves “religious ”) 

In sum, this work 1s theoretically informed, empirically balanced, an 
important contribution to knowledge, and suggestive of further work In 
a period ın which subgroup identity 1s growing 1n impact, and sometimes 
in deadly danger, it 1s a book worth reading and pondering 
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Low Living and High Thinking at Modern Times, New York By Roger 
Wunderlich Syracuse, N Y Syracuse University Press, 1992 Pp 
xiv + 259 
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New Harmony, Brook Farm, Amana, and Oneida all represent commu- 
nities in American history that are generally well known, if not always 
completely understood Low Living and High T. hinking at Modern Times, 
New York addresses an intentional community that I suspect few scholars 
have heard of 
Modern Times was a model community that emerged on Long Island 
m the mid-19th century At its height the community attracted approxi- 
mately 150 members who resided on 90 acres of land Dunng its 13 years 
of existence, Modern Times gained considerable public attention. and 
criticism. This was due in large part to the guiding 1deology which distin- 
guished this experiment 1n social organization. the ultimate sovereignty 
of the individual and the principle of *cost the limit of price," (this 1s the 
phrase Wunderhch uses to describe an economy based on the exchange of 
labor and goods without capital gains) or “equitable commerce ” 
Under the leadership of Josiah Warren and his writing partner Stephen 
Pearl Andrews, Modern Times promoted a radical individualism favor- 
ing the idea that the individual had an absolute sovereign right to live 
as he or she pleased as long as this freedom did not impinge on the rights 
of others to do the same One could be a religious believer, or not, or 
cohabit in the context of marnage, or not As the motto of Modern 
Times stated, “Mind your own business” (p 82) In keeping with this 
philosophy there were no laws or rules and regulations, meant to direct 
or constrain the actions of community members While such ideas were 
radical at the time, of course, it 1s interesting that they parallel images 
of the self found among many middle-class Americans today In both 
cases a concern with the sovereignty of the individual ideahzes the “un- 
encumbered,” and “autonomous” self (see Bellah et al , Habits of the 
Heart [Berkeley and Los Angeles University of California Press, 1985]) 
But to say that Modern Times championed the sovereignty of the 
individual 1s not meant to imply an absence of shared ideas that held it 
together asa community At its core, Modern Times represented a protest 
against modern capitalism Warren and Andrews, through the system of 
“equitable commerce,” fashioned an economic and social system based 
on exchange rather than profit Goods and services were exchanged at 
cost rather than sold for profit Community members used “labor notes” 
which represented promises to make payment through hours of work as 
the basis of exchange for necessary goods Warren also set up the commu- 
nity “time store” where he sold merchandise for little more than cost 
In many respects this book 1s as remarkable for its archeology as its 
historical description and analysis As a sociologist who works with con- 
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temporary religious communities, I cannot help but be impressed by 
the extraordinary “digging for data" that has gone into this project 
Wunderlich attempts to recreate the lives of 250 people who were resi- 
dents, visitors, neighbors, or critics of Modern Times He does this by 
using sources such as “Тапа deeds, censuses, gravestones, muster rolls, 
maps, newspapers, minutes of town and school board meetings 
eyewitness memorrs, letters and reports" (р 4) In a real sense, the author 
has rescued Modern Times from what otherwise was an endless and 
perhaps terminal coma 

Yet the patient that Wunderlich brings back to Ше 1s often a source 
of disappointment for the scholar interested 1n the ongoing social lives of 
the people who settled at Modern Times Because of limited and incom- 
plete data, much of this book focuses on the philosophy of Warren and 
Andrews, and their critics Only in the beginning chapters of the book, 
and occasionally thereafter, does the reader gain a relatively detailed 
sense of Modern Times as a vibrant community For example, Wunder- 
lich does describe how aspects of Modern Times’ ideology and life-style 
( e , experimentation with sexual-marital reform) played a major role in 
mobilizing the public against the community Its reputation as a “den of 
fornication” (р 53) limited the growth of Modern Times and, ultimately, 
forced residents to rename the community “Brentwood” їп an effort to 
overcome its negative public mage This sort of revealing discussion 
about the factors that directly influenced the fate of Modern Times as an 
alternative community 1s, however, the exception Overall, we learn 
much more about social and economic ideas than we do about people’s 
lived experiences The author tells us more about how Warren’s ideas 
related to those of Locke, Fourier, Emerson, Thoreau, Spencer, and 
john Stuart Mill, than about the settlers of Modern Times and their 
efforts to realize these ideals Because of this, I found myself less than 
satisfied with the book 1n the final analysis 

I think this a useful and perhaps important book for scholars interested 
in utopian movements and communities, although ıt may be more inter- 
esting to American historians and political philosophers than to sociolo- 
gists 


America’s Utopian Experiments Communal Havens from Long-Wave 
Crises By Brian J L Berry Hanover, NH University Press of New 
England, 1992 Pp xvm+273 $40 00 


Fred Kniss 
Loyola University Chicago 


America's Utopian Experiments 1s one of several recent important works 
that indicate a resurgent interest 1n utopian communities This scholarly 
resurgence might itself be of interest to Brian J L Berry because his 
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central task 1s to explain the long-term pattern of rises and falls m utopian 
activity 

Berry proposes a theory of utopian cycles as an extension of the Kon- 
dratiev theory of long waves 1n macroeconomics The periodic deflation- 
ary troughs posited by Kondratiev are associated with declines 1n prices, 
asset values, and real wealth Technological and economic innovations 
that address the crisis often result in a rapid widening of the gap between 
rich and poor According to Berry, the economic crisis also triggers a 
cultural crisis ın the form of millenarian and apocalyptic visions that 
may be embodied ın new forms of social organization These utopian 
experiments offer a haven to those who have been hurt by the deflation- 
ary trough Thus, they provide a safety valve for the larger society while 
at the same time providing experiments in social and cultural innovation 
that may contribute to long-term social change 

Berry supports his argument by showing that the pattern of utopian 
communal formation 1n the United States 1s strikingly correlated with 
long-wave economic rhythms Each deflationary trough 1s accompanied 
by a peak 1n the cycle of new utopian community formation. The charac- 
ter of the utopian surge 1s determined by the nature of the socioeconomic 
crisis to which it responds So, for example, the first utopian wave 1n the 
late 18th century responded to a crisis їп a primarily evangelical and 
rural society that combined a Calvinist religious tradition with agrarian 
capitalism The utopian experiments therefore were agrarian communis- 
tic groups motivated by religious anti-Calvinist millennialism Similar 
arguments are made for each of the utopian waves Berry identifies 

Using such broad strokes, Berry paints a simple but elegant and con- 
vincing picture of the rises and falls of American utopianism This basic 
argument 15 laid out in four chapters that bracket the 16 chapters that 
make up the bulk of the text In each of the 16, he provides a history 
of a particular utopian movement These are relatively short cursory 
treatments that are entirely dependent on secondary sources, but he uses 
them to provide specific support for his argument Unfortunately, his 
argument 1s much less convincing in the details Perhaps, rather than 
referring to his work as a painting in broad strokes, 1t would be better 
to think of ıt as а роті piece that 1s beautiful from a distance but 
whose sense diffuses when examined up close There are a number of 
problems with the details, but I will highlight three that are particularly 
significant 

First, Berry’s conceptualization of utopian communal formation 1s too 
broad and inclusive He includes as “utopian” everything from early 
American Pietist sectarian groups to the government-sponsored planned 
communities of the New Deal to the student-based political movements 
of the 1960s He includes as “formation” both the emergence of new 
movements and the expansion of old groups into new congregations or 
communities, although ıt would be reasonable to suspect that these two 
processes had different causal antecedents Given his broad definition, it 
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is not so surprising that he finds utopian communal formation whenever 
he looks for it 

Second, his assertion of a causal relation between economic crisis and 
utopian activity 15 not well supported The correlation 1s certainly there, 
but he does not provide a satisfactory explanatory model that identifies 
the causal mechanism linking the two The text 15 peppered with asser- 
tions like “Almost as a knee-jerk reaction to the primary trough that 
bottomed ın 1824, ten short-lived Owente experiments were started in 
1825 and 1826" (р 56) But Berry offers no evidence for why we should 
beheve that these experiments were a reactzon to the deflationary trough 
The only causal link occasionally proffered 1s the long-debunked psycho- 
logical frustration theory of social movements, and he provides little 
evidence for 1t As he, himself, shows, many if not most founders of 
utopian experiments were well-educated members of the middle or upper 
classes 

Finally, bis concern for painting the big picture leads him to downplay 
or ignore the particularities of his different case studies—that 1s, how 
specific events and intentional actions of utopians may have affected 
some of the processes he 1s trying to explain This 15 ironic, given that 
the bulk of the manuscript 1s a presentation of case studies His analyses/ 
descriptions of particular cases are only weakly linked to his theory and 
seem primarily intended to highlight correlations between economic crises 
and internal events Counterevidence 1s often ignored For example, in 
his chapter on the Shakers, Berry points out that the deflationary troughs 
of the late 1780s, the mid-1840s and the early 1890s paralleled periods 
of Shaker revival and growth However, the depression that hit its lowest 
point in 1873 coincided with a period of decline for the Shakers Rather 
than using this counterevidence to refine his theory, Berry simply men- 
tions ıt and passes over ıt without comment 

Despite these problems, Berry’s book 1s worth reading—for two differ- 
ent reasons and for two different audiences The opening and closing 
chapters will be of interest to serious scholars of utopian communities 
because they propose a provocative thesis and offer at least a plausible 
case for ıt For generalists who are interested ın a quick historical over- 
view of the variety of American utopian experiments, the middle 16 
chapters will be a valuable source of information and a good introduction 
to the secondary hterature It 15 a pity, though, that the two blocks of 
text were not better integrated 
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Debt Cycles in the Wovld-Economy | Foreign Loans, Financial Crises, 
and Debt Settlements, 1820—1990 By Chnstian Suter Boulder, Colo 
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In Debt Cycles in the World-Economy, Christian Suter argues that for- 
eign public debt crises in the periphery and semiperiphery have occurred 
regularly every 50 to 60 years starting with the 1820s Long cycles of 
accumulation ın the core of the world economy cause these recurrent 
debt crises Waves of indebted states’ being in default or debt-servicing 
difficulty coincide with stagnant periods 1n global Kondratieff and Kuz- 
nets growth cycles, which average 50—60 years and 18—25 years, respec- 
tively The duration of crises and the method by which they are resolved 
are a function of the specific institutions that hegemonic powers use to 
uphold international property nghts and the institutions linking savers 
and borrowers Finally, debt-servicing difficulties do not arise automati- 
cally from global stagnation Local economic and political processes inter- 
act with global ones to produce a range of reactions to global economic 
stagnation 

Suter tries to develop a general theory of public foreign debt crisis in 
order to overcome the fragmented knowledge that comes from studying 
the dyadic relationship between specific creditors and debtors and the 
shortness of vision that accompanies looking only at the methods of reso- 
lution for specific countries’ debt-servicing problems He argues that, at 
the beginning of Kondratieff upswings, rising core income and conse- 
quent imports from the periphery ease debt-servicing problems left over 
from the previous downswing This promotes a settlement of outstanding 
defaults At the peak of expansion in the core, the profit rate in the core 
tends to fall, leading to capital flows out to the periphery There, booming 
exports and local income keep profits high But shallow peripheral mar- 
kets are quickly saturated At the beginning of the Kondratieff down- 
swing, demand 1n the core levels off and stagnates, leading to falhng 
exports and income ın the periphery, and hence to debt-service difficulty 
as state revenues shrink and foreign exchange becomes scarcer Suter 
uses simple regression analysis to confirm that debt-servicing problems 
and settlement resolution cluster 1n time 

Overlaying this basic cycle 1s a trend toward greater institutionalization 
of debtor-creditor relations. At the beginning of the 19th century, market 
relations characterized international financial relations By the end of the 
20th century, a range of international organizations, for example, the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF), regulated debtor-creditor interac- 
tions By providing a lender of last resort they "helped" debtors to 
reschedule debt rather than defaulting outright 

Suter's use of a world-system approach has three benefits First, it 
dispels the tendency to view international debt problems as something 
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unique to the 1980s Second, ıt shows how system-level phenomena— 
global economic environments that make debt servicing difficult —can 
determine the nature of domestic political regimes Finally, ıt suggests 
why foreign debt problems recur over time and 1n the same places, and 
equally important, why settlements are likely to cluster 

I think this book would function well as a text for advanced undergrad- 
uate or perhaps graduate classes Aside from the items noted above, ıt 
does not provide much beyond the existing literature More sophisticated 
econometric analyses are available in, for example, Michael Edelstein’s 
Overseas Investment in the Age of High Imperialism (New York Colum- 
bia University Press, 1982) and The International Debt Crisis in Histori- 
cal Perspective, edited by Barry Eichengreen and Peter Lindert (Cam- 
bridge, Mass MIT Press, 1989) Case studies concentrating on Peru, 
the Ottoman Empire and Turkey, and Liberia seem to miss both the 
economic and political point 

Economically the relationship between Britain and, for example, Aus- 
traha or Argentina, was much more important than that with any of 
these countries—Britain invested about six times as much ın Australia 
as in these three combzned ın the 19th century And Britain exported 
more to Australia 1n 1914 than it did to France Investigating this rela- 
tionship would have revealed more about the links among foreign debt, 
international trade, and economic cycles than do these minor cases 

And despite his intent to link system-level-debt problems to regime 
characteristics Suter stints the important polztzcal lessons of these cases 
Charles Tilly (Coercion, Capital and European States [Cambridge, 
Mass Basil Blackwell, 1990]) suggests that relying on foreign capital 
rather than domestic revenue sources can cripple state-building efforts 
Turkey and Egypt would be perfect places to examine this phenomenon, 
insofar as debt-servicing difficulties led creditors to take control of their 
treasuries (a pattern that IMF programs repeat, in a somewhat disguised 
form, today) In this respect, Suter’s use of world-system theory continues 
to display this theory’s tendency to view state building as an outcome of 
system-level processes, not as a cause of system-level characteristics in 
its own right 


Nationalism Five Roads to Modermty By Liah Greenfeld Cambridge, 
Mass Harvard University Press, 1992 Pp 581 $49 95 


Juan Diez Medrano 
Umversity of California, San Diego 


Liah Greenfeld’s book Nattonalism Five Roads to Modernity addresses 
three questions “Why and how nationalism emerged, why and how it 
was transformed 1n the process of transfer from one society to another, 
and why and how these different forms of national identity and con- 
sciousness translated into institutional practices and patterns of culture, 
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molding the social and political structures of societies which defined 
themselves as nations? (p 3) To accomplish this task, she discusses the 
development of national identity in England, France, Russia, Germany, 
and the United States Her analysis 1s framed by a classification of forms 
of nationalism along two dimensions the conception of popular sover- 
eignty (individualistic-libertarian or collectivistic-authontarian) and the 
criteria of membership (civic or ethnic) These dimensions define four 
ideotypical forms of nationalism 

Greenfeld argues that the development of national identity was a 
means through which the educated middle class or the nobihty tried to 
solve crises of identity and acute feelings of status inconsistency in periods 
of drastic changes ın the social structure and status hierarchy By elevat- 
ing the “people” to the status of an elite, “the nation," these two social 
groups acquired or recovered their own senses of dignity 

According to Greenfeld, the story of nationalism starts 1n England 
where its protagonists were the upwardly mobile aristocracy and the 
bureaucratic class, both of whom replaced the old English nobility fol- 
lowing the accession of the Tudor dynasty to the English throne The 
identity crisis of these upwardly mobile social groups gave birth to a 
conception of England as a community of free and equal individuals 
entitled to political participation However, this early conception of the 
nation was lost as ıt traveled from country to country and only the United 
States inherited ıt ın its original form In other countries the democratic 
conception of the nation degenerated into collectivistic and increasingly 
ethnic forms 

National identity became collectivistic primarily because the social 
groups who appropriated the concept (the old nobilities in Russia and 
France and intellectuals in Germany) had either abstract conceptions or 
no conception of democracy and also because the belief їп the rationality 
of all individuals played a minor role in the cultural traditions within 
which these national identities developed Only in Germany, however, 
did national identity become unequivocally ethnic Key to Greenfeld’s 
explanation of this ideological development 1s the fact that, unlike their 
French and Russian counterparts, German intellectuals lacked the sup- 
port and recognition of the nobility The extreme financial and social 
msecurity German intellectuals thus experienced led them to lose faith 
m the Enlightenment and to embrace a pietist world view (later secular- 
ized under romanticism) which contained within it the seeds of racism 
and authoritarianism 

Greenfeld also argues that ın France, Russia, and Germany, new na- 
tional identities were shaped by *ressentiment" toward the country from 
which the concept of national identity was borrowed (England for France 
and France for Russia and Germany) “Existential envy" toward these 
economically or militarily more powerful countries resulted in the “trans- 
valuation” of the values attached to the borrowed concept of national 
identity or ın the outright rejection of these values and the glonfication 
of the indigenous culture 
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Liah Greenfeld's book offers a masterful analysis of the dynamic and 
reciprocal interconnection between structure, culture, and individual 
psychology This allows her to unveil the slow genesis of national 1denti- 
ties and present major historical events (the English, French, and Rus- 
sian revolutions, the American War of Independence, and the rise of 
nazism) in a new light However, throughout the book, she pays insuffi- 
cient attention to how people actually received the elite’s conceptions of 
national identity She also tends to underplay alternative visions of the 
nation 1n each of her case studies While it 15 1mportant to indicate which 
visions became hegemonic, the consideration of alternative visions of the 
nation 1s crucial when discussing the populanzation of national 1dentity 
In connection to this, her view that elites developed national 1dentities 
that were shaped by their own social position, aspirations, and cultural 
predispositions stands 1n obvious contradiction to her view that, once 
formulated, the elite’s conceptions of national identity were transmitted 
intact to the rest of society This contradiction 1s critical because the 
assumption that the elite's national identity was accepted as such by the 
masses 1s а sine qua non for her interpretation of the effect of national 
identities on political developments (e g , the passivity of the German 
population 1n the face of the Holocaust) Finally, it 15 unclear why na- 
tional identity plays a major role in her explanation of the rise of nazism 
or the Russian revolution, while it only plays a marginal role ın her 
explanation of American racism Is it that national identity 1s not so 
important in determining political developments after all, or that her 
depiction of American identity 1s wanting? 


Ройс and Punishment т China From Patriarchy to “the People ” 
By Michael R Dutton New York Cambridge University Press, 1992 
Pp xu+391 $69 95 


Anf Dirlik 
Duke Umversity 


In the concluding pages of Polciıng and Punishment in China, Mi- 
chael R Dutton makes passing reference to readers who may have 
“struggled through this text” (р 347) His modesty ıs well placed, this 
15 a difficult text It 15 also a rewarding and stimulating one and well 
worth the “struggle ” 

The subject of Polzcing and Punishment 15 the “genealogy” of Chinese 
approaches to the definition, control, and punishment of crime from the 
earhest times to the present Its goal, however, 15 to get at what policing 
and punishment reveals about Chinese society and social change in 
China, particularly, the relationship of contemporary Chinese society to 
its past Ideals of order and the good society are the other side of the 
coin to definitions and control of crime Referring to the baojza (mutual 
responsibility) system, a persistent institution ın Chinese society, Dutton 
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writes that “it 15 only through, and ın unity with, the system's mutual 
benefits and mutual aid functions that its policing, regulation and punish- 
ment aspects can effectively operate" (p 31) Social control and social 
utopia coincide m this institution, as they do in the contemporary Chinese 
work unit (danwez), an expression at once of socialist notions of commu- 
nity and socialist methods of social control. By the same virtue, changes 
in the discourse on society point to significant historical change, where 
forms of policing and punishment that appear to be continuous with the 
past are endowed with a significantly different meaning 1n а new discur- 
sive field, informed by new conceptions of the good society 

Policing and Punishment 15 motivated by two interventions Primarily, 
it engages the Chinese debate of the 1980s on “the transition to social- 
ism,” which focused on the part “feudal remnants” (the past) have 
played 1n distorting and obstructing Chinese socialism Identifying col- 
lective and popular/mass involvement in policing and punishment with 
“feudal remnants,” some of the protagonists in the debate such as the 
prominent Marxist theorist Su Shaozhi advocated greater emphasis on 
technical/professional methods of policing and punishment and “individ- 
uation” in the definition of crime as the means to overcoming “feudal 
remnants” to facilitate the “transition to socialism ” 

Dutton introduces into this debate Michel Foucault’s ideas on crime 
and punishment He ıs concerned to show, first, that forms of policing 
and punishment that appear as “feudal remnants,” are not remnants 
but rather the products (in content, if not in form) of a socialist discourse 
on society, that drew both on earlier Chinese forms and Soviet formula- 
tions, but redeployed them m accordance with a contemporary Chinese 
vision of the good society His historical survey 1s not history but geneal- 
ogy, designed to demonstrate this thesis by showing that, whereas the 
baoj:a system of the past was designed to bolster the family as the basic 
unit and the paradigm of society, the contemporary systems of the work 
unit and the household (kukou) are informed by a vision of labor collec- 
tivism—hence the significance of “reform through labor” (Jaogaz) Dut- 
ton writes. “а whole range of traditional practices were selectively rear- 
ticulated and redeployed so that they bore upon the criminal. Household 
registration still secured the sites of banishment but these were now also 
sites of production The family played a key role in the organization of 
punishment but, this time, as an ally of the state rather than as a co- 
object of its wrath The use of public spectacle to shame and blame the 
wayward still operated, 1n the form of mass pronouncement meetings, 
but these meetings now functioned under the banner of the ‘people’s 
will’ At the center of many of these changes was the issue of 
planning" (p 285) 

The same reasoning underlies Dutton’s challenge to calls for “individ- 
uation ” It ıs not that premodern and contemporary definitions of crime 
m China are lacking m individuation, he argues, but that they presuppose 
different relations between the individual and the collective, hence differ- 
ent notions of individuality The stress on individualism m the 1980s, he 
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further argues, has been accompanied not by the retreat but by the spread 
of "the carceral society" beyond the collective and beyond prison walls, 
the response to the spread of disorder created by economic individualism 
within a social context where commitment to collective goals persists 

The second intervention 1s rn the assumptions of Foucault's arguments 
that certain forms of regulation and punishment herald the coming of 
modern society Dutton argues that certain practices such as registration 
and statistics, which have a long history 1n China, do not necessarily 
point to modernity (as Foucault argued was true 1n Europe), but were 
themselves shaped by the social context, and contributed to the perpetua- 
tion of collective forms of regulation rather than individualizing forms 
of policing and punishment The challenge to Foucault here 1s one aspect 
of the author's overall argument against teleology, including the teleolo- 
gies of “culturalist historicism" and “the transition to socialism ” Dut- 
ton suggests instead a “conceptual specificity” that judges meaning in 
its discursive context and calls for solutions to problems that recognize 
the constructedness of legal rights and practices, as opposed to their 
subjection to utopian or conceptual teleologies 

Scholars of Chinese legal practices will no doubt find much to disagree 
with ın the “genealogy” that Dutton offers The argument also stresses 
function over contradiction (between form and content, community and 
control, state and society, etc ), so that the “discursive field” appears as 
a postmodern equivalent of an earlier structural functionalism | Policing 
and Punishment nevertheless addresses significant issues, 1s conceptually 
sophisticated and imaginative in the data it draws on, and offers a 
thought-provoking argument 


Lessons of Struggle South African Internal Opposition, 1960—1990 By 
Anthony W Marx New York Oxford University Press, 1992 Pp 
vn-347 $42 50 (cloth), $15 95 (paper) 


Aldon Morris 
Northwestern University 


In Lessons of Struggle, Anthony Marx has written an important book on 
South Africa’s internal opposition to white domination He examines the 
nature, structure, and outcome of this oppositional movement from 1960 
to 1990 The book ıs 1mportant for two reasons ıt provides a substantive 
account of black South Africans’ efforts to overthrow white domination 
and offers a theoretical analysis of that struggle that 15 applicable to social 
movements generally 

Marx's theoretical approach is clearly stated and guides his substantive 
analyses The core argument 1s that, since social movements are driven 
by both material and 1deological factors, both must be given equal ana- 
lytic weight Moreover, it 1s the dialectical interactions of the material 
and the ideological that determine whether an oppressive state prevails 
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or whether an oppositional movement seizes power, thereby earning the 
opportunity to construct a new society Using the South African case, 
Marx attempts to show that activists and revolutionaries who fail to 
systematically merge ideological and material realities as the foundation 
of their strategic and tactical struggle will fall short of toppling the state 
and seizing power 

When Marx turns his attention to South Africa’s internal opposition, 
he discovers appropriate empirical cases for demonstrating his thesis 
Thus, from the late 1960s until the late 1970s, the black consciousness 
(BC) movement, which relied solely on ideas, dominated the black strug- 
gle to end apartheid Throughout the 1980s the struggle to dismantle 
white rule was dominated by the United Democratic Front (UDF), which 
relied almost exclusively on material forces to seize power Finally, dur- 
ing the early 1990s, the black working class, who combined ideological 
and material forces, became the central engine of the struggle 

The BC movement, spearheaded by black students who were concen- 
trated in segregated colleges and universities and led by charismatic per- 
sonalities such as Steven Biko, preached that blacks needed to transform 
their consciousness Іп order to gain liberation In their view, by the 1960s 
blacks had psychologically accepted their own inferiority following the 
effective governmental crackdown on the African National Congress (ANC) 
and the Pan African Congress in the 1950s The BC movement, reminis- 
cent of the U S black power movement, spread 1deas throughout the coun- 
try about the positiveness of blackness and demanded that blacks become 
racially assertive The dissemination of these revolutionary ideas was the 
modus operandi of the BC movement Initially, the strategy worked 
Black people, especially the youth, were seized by these ideas that erased 
their fears, enabling them to engage in widespread social protest 

Nevertheless, the state prevailed in the face of this widespread unrest 
because of its material resources and force Thus, in 1976 the state killed 
dozens of unarmed black protestors ın Soweto and elsewhere The BC 
movement could not overcome this state power because ıt specialized ın 
neither organization nor the mobilization of resources This movement 
of pure ideas fell apart 1n the face of naked, brutal state power In short 
order the BC movement was banned and rendered invisible 

The UDF quickly filled this vacuum It concentrated on organization 
and the mobilization of resources The focus of the UDF was on marshal- 
ing the material resources needed to seize power Groups of every ideolog- 
ical stripe, race, and class were welcomed to join the struggle to create 
a nonracial society Ideological coherence, whether around race, class, 
or nation was irrelevant It was the ability to organize and fund these 
groups, especially at the local level, so they could engage in massive 
protests making South Africa ungovernable, that mattered to the UDF 
Because of the UDF's incredible organizing and financial capacity, it 
nearly seized power 1п the wake of widespread monumental protest 

However, UDF's downfall occurred because its leaders, thinking vic- 
tory was at hand, prematurely sought to dominate this ideologically di- 
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verse group This attempt allowed the powerful force of conflicting 1deol- 
ogies to emerge behind the backs of UDF participants, unleashing chaos 
and conflict The state, already aware of these ideological tensions, 
moved swiftly to exploit them and to set groups against each other The 
state also coopted various UDF groups by strategically providing them 
with scarce resources The UDF had no strategy to counter the state or 
to solve its internal ideological conflicts This was so because the UDF 
had ignored the role of ideology ın concrete struggle, concentrating ın- 
stead on organizational building and mobilizing of resources Conse- 
quently, the state won again by setting groups on each other and by 
using its tremendous force to crush and ban the UDF ın 1988 

The black trade unions stepped forth to fill the new void These unions 
had power because skilled black workers had become central to the South 
African economy, and blacks play a crucial economic role as consumers 
But, for Marx, these unions were crucial to black liberation, for, unlike 
BC and UDF, they were characterized by organization and conscious- 
ness The structural position of workers thrust them into developing a 
class identity that enabled them to construct a coherent political ideology 
Moreover, workers had built sound democratically oriented worker orga- 
nizations It was this marriage of organization and ideology that made 
the black working class an effective opposition Indeed, this synthesis 
constituted the glue behind the general strikes, advocacy of economic 
sanctions, and other collective actions of workers that were responsible 
for the state’s decision to negotiate with the ANC In short, when an 
opposition effectively merges material and ideological factors, major so- 
cioeconomic and political transformations become possible 

In conclusion, Lessons of Struggle 15 a valuable, well-written study It 
1s, of course, far from perfect From it we learn little about the role of 
various social classes ın South Africa and how they may affect the ulti- 
mate outcome of this important struggle because the focus 1s almost exclu- 
sively on the interactions between the state and the black opposition 
Nor 15 1 clear why ANC leaders, and not workers, are the major actors 
їп current negotiations for a new South Africa In fact, Marx’s analysis 
of the working-class movement does not match the depth and persua- 
siveness of those devoted to the BC and the UDF Perhaps this 1s because 
these dynamics are so recent and are still unfolding Nevertheless, this 
movement 1s crucial to Marx’s overall argument, for 1t supposedly con- 
tains the fruitful marriage of material and ideological factors 

Still, Lessons of Struggle 1s a rich empirical and theoretical study de- 
serving serious scrutiny by scholars interested 1n social change and an 
important social movement that will affect world politics well into the 
21st century 
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Theory on Gender, Feminism on Theory Edited by Paula England New 
York Aldine de Gruyter, 1993 Рр xn+377 


In this volume, Paula England brings together a wide range of contribu- 
tors, who address the treatment of gender by such varying theoretical 
traditions as those of functionalism, rational choice theory, world-system 
theory, psychoanalytic theory, network theory, and others After an ın- 
troductory chapter by England, the second section of the book presents 
the central essays These are original papers by scholars who have 
worked extensively within each theoretical framework and have thought 
carefully about the complexities of incorporating the study of gender 
The third section of the book 1s comprised of an essay on feminist method- 
ology by Joey Sprague and Mary Zimmerman and general position papers 
by Nancy Tuana, Linda Molm, Nancy Folbre, and John Wilson These 
essays summarize and critique earher chapters and are followed with 
responses by those chapters’ authors The genuine engagement of schol- 
ars with each other in print is rare, and this volume offers a stunning 
example of how provocative and fruitful such an engagement can be 
The book will be valuable both for theoretical specialists who want to 
learn more about how gender issues intersect with their own fields and 
for gender scholars who want to study theoretical perspectives with 
which they may be unfamihar The volume will also be a valuable re- 
source for graduate-level courses on gender 


Beyond Economic Man Feminist Theory and Economics Edited by 
Marianne A Ferber and Julie A Nelson Chicago University of Chicago 
Press, 1993 $35 00 (cloth), $12 95 (paper) 


The editors of Beyond Economic Man boldly state in their introduction 
that “this volume 15 the first of 115 kind ” Indeed, the juxtaposition of 
feminist theory with economics 1s uncommon 1n seminars and workshops 
at major universities and ıs equally Gf not more) exceptional m print 
Mananne Ferber and Julie Nelson open their volume with an essay on 
the social construction of economics as a discipline—both in terms of 
practitioners and in subject matter—and the social construction of gen- 
der This is followed by essays by Julie Nelson, Paula England, Diana 
Strassman, and Donald McCloskey on whether the assumptions and core 
concepts of neoclassical economics are capable of dealing fully with the 
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realities of men's and women’s lives Nancy Folbre's chapter discusses 
treatment of socialism and feminism in economics, and Ann Jennings’s 
paper concerns the institutionalist approach and feminism The four re- 
maining chapters provide commentary and critique While the majority 
of this volume’s contributors are economists, the book 1s of great signifi- 
cance to sociologists interested in the “imperialism” of economics in 
areas such as the family, households, and labor markets It 1s highly 
readable and is refreshing ın its opening of the door to a more self- 
reflective economics 


The Origin of Values Edited by Michael Hechter, Lynn Nadel, and 
Richard E Michod New York Aldine de Gruyter Pp 342 


The Origin of Values brings together essays from a distinguished set of 
contributors, who argue for the importance of incorporating values into 
social-scientific explanation Michael Hechter’s opening essay discusses 
why the study of values has slipped from social-science discourse, then 
suggests a number of possible approaches to the origin of values Subse- 
quent chapters are grouped along social-scientific, psychological, and bio- 
logical lines The social-scientific section includes essays by Frederick 
Barth and Harrison White that relate values to social institutions and an 
essay by Aaron Wildavsky on the cultural contention surrounding values 
that affect public policy decisions Tibor Scitovsky, George Akerlof, and 
Janet Yellen and Richard Herrnstein consider the ways values are han- 
dled ın economics Other chapters examine issues ın the measurement of 
values and the balance between biological and social origins of values 

The interdisciplinary character of the book 15 a testament to the 1mpor- 
tance of the topic and will offer readers access to scholars who have spent 
considerable effort thinking through the puzzle of where values come 
from and how they relate to human behavior and social structure 


Sociology and the Public A genda Edited by Wilham Julius Wilson New 
York Sage Publications, 1993 Pp x1+391 $49 95 (cloth), $24 95 (pa- 
per) 


Sociology and the Public Agenda, a volume in the American Sociological 
Association Presidential Series, 1s focused on the range of contributions 
that sociology can make in the policy domain In the opening essay, 
William Julius Wilson argues persuasively that sociologists of various 
methodological persuasions have much to add to important policy de- 
bates and that sociologists need to exert greater effort to make their 
findings accessible to political leaders and the public This essay 1s fol- 
lowed by three others that consider the relationship between intellectuals 
and policymakers The rest of the book 1s divided into sections on citizen- 
ship, organizations and social movements, “high-priority” social prob- 
lems such as homelessness and crime, and the public agenda ın relation 
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to employment and child welfare The book thus examines not only the 
general interaction between sociology as a discipline and the societal 
context, but carefully works through examples of how sociology can guide 
public policy agenda setting 1n a number of areas Contributors include 
Rogers Brubaker writing on migration and citizenship, David Knoke 
writing on networks and the construction of public policy, and Robert 
Sampson writing on communities and crime 


Uneven Tides Rising Inequality in America Edited by Sheldon Dan- 
ziger and Peter Gottschalk New York Russell Sage Foundation, 1993 
Pp 1x+287 $29 95 


In Uneven Tides Rising Inequality in America, edited by Sheldon Dan- 
ziger and Peter Gottschalk, noted economists including Finis Welch, 
Richard Freeman, Kevin Murphy, and others utilize data from the Cen- 
sus Bureau’s March Current Population Surveys (CPS) to describe the 
dimensions of change in the distribution of economic inequality ın the 
United States over the past two decades and to evaluate the validity of 
alternative explanations Confirmmg what many have known or sus- 
pected, mequality in the distribution of individual earnings and family 
income 15 shown to have increased since the mid-1960s The book's spe- 
cial appeal lies in the researchers’ efforts to measure the importance of 
various economic, demographic, and governmental factors in producing 
the trend toward greater inequality Examined in detail are the impact 
of changes 1n union density, the industrial composition of employment, 
the demand for college graduates, female headship, the number of chil- 
dren per family, and the labor force participation rate and earnings of 
married women Also analyzed are the role of federal taxes and cash 
transfers and the effects of the minimum wage on the distribution of 
family incomes This book’s value for sociologists will not be in its resolv- 
ing any debates, but ın its spurring and directing additional analysis of 
CPS data to further elucidate the nature and causes of recent changes ın 
the distribution of economic inequality in the United States 


The Politics of Pregnancy Adolescent Sexuality and Public Policy Ed- 
ited by Annette Lawson and Deborah L Rhode New Haven, Conn 
Yale University Press, 1993 Pp 348 $32 50 


This well-integrated volume of essays focuses on the social context and 
implications of teenage pregnancy The first part of the book examines 
the sociocultural construction of teenage pregnancy through time and 
among different social groups, and includes chapters on historical trends 
in the United States as well as comparisons of black and white teenagers 
and a chapter on the United Kingdom The second section focuses on 
teenage sexuality and the factors involved in the choice to have a child 
This 15 followed by chapters on the social constraints placed on the teen- 
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age father's role and the father's impact on children Finally, the book 
addresses the historical and legal aspects of public policy relating to teen- 
age pregnancy The contributors to the volume represent a wide range 
of backgrounds from sociology to psychology, history, philosophy, law, 
and medicine Sociological contributors include Frank F Furstenberg, 
Jr , Kathleen Mullan Harris, Carol Joffe, and Annette Lawson The 
book will be of interest both to laymen 1n this field and to sociological 
experts who seek exposure to the current research in adolescent preg- 
nancy їп other disciplines 


Gangs The Origins and Impact of Contemporary Youth Gangs 1n the 
United States Edited by Scott Cummings and Damel Monti Albany 
State University of New York Press, 1993 Pp 355 $59 50 (cloth), $19 95 
(paper) 


This collection of essays deals with the organization and behaviors of 
youth gangs in the United States After two introductory essays that 
provide a background on the origins of gang research and survey some 
of the problems posed by gang violence, several essays examine particular 
youth gangs Final chapters deal with the public’s ractions to gangs and 
the related civil rights and legal issues The val . of the book hes 1n its 
attempt to bring together current attempts by experts m gang research 
in order to grapple with the questions of how gangs should be defined, 
how they arise, and how they are related to 1ssues 1n the larger society 
The fine-grained description in the case studies 1s also highly informative 
Contributors to the volume include Joan Moore, Felix Padilla, Jerome 
Skolnick, and others 


The Changing Contract across Generations. Edited by Vern L Bengston 
and W Andrew Achenbaum New Vork Aldine de Gruyter, 1993 Pp 
хуш+ 311 


What are the obhgations and rights of different age groups? Have these 
varied across time and place? These are two of the general questions 
addressed in The Changing Contract across Generations Contributors 
from sociology, economics, history, social policy, and anthropology 1n- 
clude Richard Easterhn, Judith Treas, Nancy Foner, Alice Rossi, and 
others Their essays provide perspectives on “generational contracts,” 
debunk conventional wisdom about generation gaps, use cross-cultural 
comparisons to suggest that conflict between generations 1s not normative 
or inevitable, and explore the role of family and kin networks in genera- 
tional relations The final three chapters predict that relationships be- 
tween age groups will become increasingly strained due to changes ın the 
politics of aging and suggest that areas of basic empirical research needed 
to understand the effects of an aging population on social relations The 
interdisciplinary and integrated nature of this edited volume makes it a 
valuable resource for those interested 1n the sociology of aging 
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Secularism, Rationalism, and Sectarianism Edited by Eileen Barker, 
James A Beckford, and Karel Dobbelaere Oxford Clarendon Press, 
1993 Pp 322 $55 00 


This volume of essays, published 1n honor of Bryan Wilson, contains 
chapters by many fine scholars, including each of the editors Fittingly, 
the volume is comparative, containing essays on secularization in Eu- 
rope, the United States, Latin America, New Zealand, Great Britain, 
and Africa It covers Buddhism and Protestant evangelicalism, and looks 
at charisma, new religious movements, religious experience and practice, 
religion and psychotherapy, and religion and the state, among other 
themes Such a broad scope sacrifices depth on particular issues, of 
course Yet this volume 1s useful precisely because secularization 1s itself 
a global phenomenon and one that operates at both the level of society 
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Contagious Collectivities: On the Spatial 
Diffusion of Swedish Trade Unions, 
1890—1940! 


Peter Hedstrom 
Stockholm University 


This article analyzes how distances and relations between actors 
are likely to 1nfluence the growth and spread of social movements 
A formal theoretical model 1s developed that extends previous work 
on threshold models of collective behavior Spatial distribution of 
a population influences the networks that are likely to emerge 
within the population, these networks, ın turn, will influence the 
likely outcome of a mobilization effort Key theoretical predictions 
are tested using data on the founding of local union organizations in 
Sweden, 1890—1940 The empirical analyses show that contagious 
spatial processes were of considerable importance for the growth 
of the Swedish union movement, thus supporting the theoretical 
argument The analyses presented ın the article provide an alterna- 
tive interpretation of density-dependent founding rates to the one 
offered by organizational ecologists 


INTRODUCTION 


Throughout most of this century, the population of collective actors— 
trade unions, political interest groups, and other forms of associations— 
has grown 1n size as well as in importance Partly as a reflection of this, 
а considerable scholarly interest has been devoted to understanding the 
dynamics of collective action Basically, the theories being developed 
have tried to answer two fundamental and interrelated questions (1) Why 
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do individuals form and join groups for collective action? (2) Under what 
circumstances 1s collective action most likely to emerge? 

These two questions have proven to be extremely elusive and difficult 
to answer, and a great number of often contradictory theoretical accounts 
have been proposed In addition, the types of theories being advanced 
have changed systematically over the years In the past, most theories of 
collective action emphasized the 1mportance of irrationality on the part 
of individuals and sought to identify various forms of “social strains” 
likely to trigger collective action (see Smelser 1962, Turner and Killian 
1957) The microfoundations of these theories of collective action were 
provided by psychological perspectives that assumed that individual ac- 
tion was usually explamed by causal factors of which the individuals 
themselves were unaware "These otherwise diverse approaches had 1n 
common the assumption that individual behavior 15 nearly always guided 
in part by motives of which the actor 15 unaware, so that the means 
which an actor selects are seldom entirely appropriate to his or her con- 
scious goals” (Turner 1991, p 93) These conceptions of humans as being 
inherently irrational or arational are rather distinct from those employed 
ın most contemporary theories of collective action, which tend to empha- 
size the importance of conscious actors carefully weighing the costs and 
benefits of various courses of action 

The single most important work for bringing about this paradigmatic 
shift 1n the analysis undoubtedly was Mancur Olson's (1965) analysis of 
the logic of collective action Using standard microeconomic theory to 
analyze individuals’ decisions whether or not to join an organization for 
collective action, Olson arrived at results that went against the grain of 
much of the received wisdom of sociologists and political scientists 
Within sociology and political science 1t was generally assumed that once 
a group of individuals had become aware of their common interests, they 
would act on these, workers were assumed to form unions to increase 
their pay, and citizen groups with common interests were assumed to 
form political parties or lobbying groups (see Dahl 1961) A failure to do 
so would usually be interpreted either as a sign of irrational beliefs (that 
the individuals were unaware of their “true” interests) or as a sign of 
irrational behavior (that the individuals did not reahze that forming a 
group for collective action was the appropriate course of action to satisfy 
their interests) But rational individuals aware of their “true” interests 
always were expected to form or join collective movements Olson’s re- 
sults showed that this conclusion rarely holds true, rather one should 
expect rational workers not to jom unions and rational citizens not to 
join political parties 

At the core of Olson’s argument was the observation that in all but 
the smallest of groups, a particular individual's contribution will rarely 
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make a difference Therefore, in most circumstances the beneficial conse- 
quences of joining a union, a political party, or any other type of organı- 
zation providing a public good, are unlikely to offset the costs of partici- 
pation, and hence one should expect rational beings to be “free riders ” 
When individuals participate 1n these types of organizations, Olson ar- 
gued, ıt cannot be explained by the public goods that constitute the 
organizations’ official raison d'etre, but must be explained by various 
forms of “selective incentives” provided by the organizations, such as 
the unemployment insurance offered by many European trade unions 

Despite its scholarly impact, Olson’s theory 1s wanting 1n several re- 
spects From а sociological point of view, one of the most important short- 
comings of Olson's theory 1s that 1t neglects network structures, which tend 
to make individuals’ decisions interdependent Even though game- 
theoretic representations of Olson’s argument, such as Hardin’s (1982), 1m- 
ply certain forms of interdependencies between the actors in that the choice 
of each actor 1s influenced by the anticipated choices of all other actors, 
the social structure in which the process 1s assumed to unfold 1s rather 
mnocuous Previous theoretical and empirical work indicates that the 
social networks in which actors are embedded are hkely to be of consider- 
able explanatory importance, both because movement participants are 
often recruited through preexisting social ties and because information 
about the movement, its costs and benefits, often are spread through 
interpersonal contacts (see Snow, Zurcher, and Ekeland-Olson 1980, 
McAdam 1988, Marwell, Oliver, and Prahl 1988, Gould 1991) 

The theoretical analysis in this article focuses on how the density of 
network ties 1n a population 1s likely to influence the growth and spread 
of social movements I use data on the Swedish trade union movement 
to partially test the theoretical predictions because these data permit more 
detailed analyses of the contagiousness of collective action than has been 
possible in the past 


THRESHOLDS AND OTHER INTERDEPENDENCIES 


А common assumption in most sociological theory 1s that an individual’s 
behavior 1s influenced not only by the antzczpated future behavior of 
other individuals, as assumed 1n the economic approach of Mancur Olson 
and other public choice theorists, but also by the actual past behavior of 
other individuals Theorists as diverse as Gabriel Tarde (1903) and Rob- 
ert Merton (1968) have agreed that individual behavior 1s shaped 1n part 
by the past behavior of others, although the mechanisms they used for 
explaming these interdependencies, of course, differed 

In a senes of important articles, Mark Granovetter has formalized 
some of these 1deas about actor interdependencies and applied them to 
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the problem of collective action (see esp Granovetter 1978, Granovetter 
and Soong 1983) Granovetter argued that an individual's decision to 
Join a social movement 1s based on a comparison of the costs and benefits 
of participation and nonparticipation and that these depend in part on 
how many other actors already have decided to participate. Granovetter 
argued that actors differ 1n terms of the number of other actors who must 
have already joined the movement before they decide to do the same, 
and he introduced the concept of “threshold” to describe this individual 
heterogeneity His analyses showed that even slight differences in the 
distribution of thresholds in a population can produce vastly different 
outcomes of a mobilization process 

Granovetter's threshold model 1s of considerable importance for the 
analysis of collective action because 1t highlights an important explana- 
tory mechanism and because ıt clearly demonstrates how personal inter- 
dependencies can affect the outcome of a mobilization process ^ How- 
ever, a limitation of his model ıs that ıt does not allow for analyses of 
how the structure of interpersonal ties among the actors are hkely to 
affect the outcome Rather than assuming that an actor's decision to Join 
a social movement has the same effect on all other actors in the social 
system, as his theory implicitly maintains, it seems more realistic and 
potentially more fruitful to assume that the flow of influence 15 restricted 
and channeled through preexisting social networks linking the actors in 
the system ? 

The idea of a preexisting social network being the сагпег of interper- 
sonal influences has been most fully developed in the literature on diffu- 
sion processes (see Coleman, Katz, and Menzel 1966, Brown 1981, Rogers 
1983, Burt 1987) One of the earliest and best-known exponents of this 
tradition is Torsten Hagerstrand, who analyzed the spatial diffusion of 
agricultural innovations ın Sweden (see Hagerstrand [1953] 1967, 1965) 
Hagerstrand found that those who adopted the innovation tended to be 
the neighbors of previous adopters From this finding he inferred that 
the spread of an mnovation 1s most likely the result of an individual 
communication process, and in order to understand how this process 


? Ideas similar to these also are at the core of Thomas Schelling’s tipping model 
(Schelling 1971, 1978) and Pamela Oliver and Gerald Marwell’s theory of the critical 
mass (see Marwell and Oliver 1993) Also, Jon Elster now advocates a similar type 
of explanation of collective action (see Elster 1989, pp 186—214) 

? It should be pointed out that, in their 1988 article in Sociological Methodology, 
Granovetter and Soong presented an extension of the original threshold model that 
allowed them to introduce a slightly more differentiated social structure two separate 
groups were allowed for and members of each group were assumed to weight the 
behavior of other individuals differently depending on which group they originated 
from 
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unfolds, Hagerstrand argued, ıt ıs crucial to consider the channels 
through which information flows 

Hagerstrand argued that information primarily flows through “net- 
works of social communication," which are composed of senders and 
receivers of information According to Hagerstrand, variations in the 
characteristics of these networks are crucial factors that explain the varia- 
tion 1n observed diffusion patterns, because the structure of the networks 
influences both the speed at which the mnovation diffuses through a 
population and the proportion of the population that eventually adopts 
the innovation He further argued that the structure of a particular net- 
work 15, to a large extent, the outcome of various social and geographical 
barriers impeding the establishment of interpersonal contacts He partic- 
ularly emphasized the importance of the geographic distance between 
potential communicators 

Hagerstrand’s hypothesis, which observed that social networks 1п part 
reflect actors’ spatial locations, has also been supported by various re- 
search on friendship formation in informal groups For example, in their 
classic study of the Westgate housing community at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology (MIT), Festinger, Schachter, and Back (1959) 
found that the probability of a friendship tie being formed was closely 
related to the geographic distance between the individuals An important 
reason for the role of the spatial factor in the formation of social networks 
is that the greater the distance between two actors, the greater “the 
intervening opportunities” (Stouffer 1940) to find other actors to associate 
with Also, the cost dimension 1s of importance in this context since travel 
or collecting information at a distance always carries a cost 1n terms of 
time, effort, or money (Zipf 1949, Boalt and Janson 1957) For these 
reasons, the spatial distribution of a population 1s likely to influence the 
web of social ties hnking the actors in the system, and the structure of 
this network, in turn, will be consequential for the outcome of a mobiliza- 
tion effort 


SPATIAL DIMENSIONS, SOCIAL NETWORKS, AND 
COLLECTIVE ACTION 


The theoretical model to be developed here incorporates important ele- 
ments of both the threshold-type model advocated by Granovetter and 
the spatial diffusion model proposed by Hagerstrand ^ Actors! decisions 
on whether or not to Join a collective movement are assumed to be partly 
influenced by factors unique to each actor and partly by the actions of 


4 See Spilerman (1971, 1976), Hamblin, Jacobson, and Miller (1973), and Olzak (1992) 
for alternative approaches to analyzing the contagiousness of collective achon 
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other actors 1n the social system More specifically, I assume that actors’ 
choices can be described by the following logistic equation $ 





in(; Pu ) = І, =а+®+ү„хь„ + ХУ В,,4,,:-1 


Py = actor 1785 probability of joining the collective movement at 
time £, 

Г, = actor 2’s logit of joining the collective movement at time t, 

хь = actor 2'5 value on the kth factor likely to influence the actor's 
propensity (logit) of joining the collective movement, 

y, = the change m 175 propensity of joining the collective move- 
ment resulting from a unit change in the kth explanatory fac- 
tor, 

B, = the change in 2 propensity of joining resulting from actor j 
deciding to join the collective movement, 


_ [1 afactorj participated at t — 1, 
Q,1-1 E 


O if actors did not participate att — 1 


In order to highlight how the spatial dimension 1s likely to influence 
the mobilization process, one can simplify the above expression by col- 
lecting all individually specific factors into a single factor, that 1s, by 
assuming that a, = a + X y,x,, ° Then one gets 


L, = a, Б; У Bi 9, 2-1 


The spatial and social network dimension can now be introduced into 
the model by assuming that actors are influenced only by the behavior 


5 The present formulation assumes that the decision to join an organization for collec- 
tive action resembles the decision whether or not to buy a private good Even though 
casual empiricism suggests that people often act as if organizations for collective 
action provided private and not public goods, it would have been more theoretically 
satisfactory also to model how actors’ choices are influenced by their contribution to 
the likelihood of the public good being offered But this simplified model suffices for 
illustrating the consequences of spatially generated interdependencies 

$ It would be descriptively more accurate to assume that the a,’s are also time varying 
since the actors’ values on most of the relevant x factors are likely to vary across 
time This would not pose any difficulties for the formal analysis, but 1t would add 
additional complexity without generating any new insights into the spatial process 
being analyzed Therefore I decided not to introduce this additional complexity into 
the analysis at this stage However, in the empirical analyses below this heterogeneity 
1s allowed for 
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of those actors whose existence they are aware of and that the probabihty 
of two actors being aware of each other 1s a decaying function of the 
distance between them 


L, = а, + = Вт,,4, 1-1 = a, ds B2ZT,9,,.: (1) 


where 


B 


the change ın actor 2’s propensity to jom resulting from contact 
with someone who has.already joined, 

T, = the probability of contact between actor 2 and actor у, assumed 
to be a decaying function of the distance between them 


Thus I assume that actor ?'s propensity for joining an organization for 
collective action 15 n part a function of factors describing the actor (col- 
lected 1n the a, term) and 1n part a function of the behavior of other 
actors ın the social system Some actors are likely to exert more influence 
on ?'s behavior than others, the “closer” two actors are to one another, 
the more likely they are to be aware of and to influence each other's 
behavior ? 

The assumption that an actor’s propensity to join a movement depends 
in part upon the number of other actors participating 1s crucial for the 
argument presented here As mentioned above, one important reason for 
this type of behavior 1s that the net benefit to be gamed from participa- 
tion partly depends on the number of other actors participating in the 
movement (see Granovetter 1978) However, this type of behavior also 
can be expected for an entirely different reason prior decisions of other 
actors provide zxformatzon about the likely costs and benefits of participa- 
tion Particularly before a social movement has become established (the 
type of situation I will consider below), the choice situation tends to be 
highly ambiguous, and the likely benefits of joming the movement аге 
difficult to predict In ambiguous situations like these, actors can at best 
arrive at informed guesses about the likely effects of joming the move- 
ment, guesses which are influenced by the available information. Because 
of their actual participation 1n the movement, actors inside a movement 
often have access to privileged information that 1s unavailable to those 
outside the movement Insiders’ decisions about whether or not to remain 


' The above model 15 a parameterized threshold model in which а, corresponds to the 
threshold parameter The higher it is, the fewer the number of other actors in the 
system who must have joined the movement before the decision-making actor decides 
to do the same The value of a,, їп turn, 1s assumed to be a linear function of various 
factors characterizing the actor and his or her environment 
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within the movement therefore provide valuable signals to the outsiders 
about the actual benefits of participation ? In this type of situation, often 
the best strategy (even for exclusively forward-looking actors) 1s to base 
one's own decisions on the number of other individuals who have decided 
to remam within the movement 

To examine how the mobihzation process 1s likely to unfold at the 
macro level given these micro-behavioral assumptions, I will simulate 
the model shown 1n equation (1) I will assume the existence of a set of 
100 actors who are distributed in a two-dimensional (geographic or social) 
space The space 1s conceived of as a flat surface and to each point in 
the surface corresponds a unique combination of X and Y coordinates 
By knowing the actors’ coordinates, one can describe their exact locations 
and calculate the distances between them I measure the distance be- 
tween а pair of actors (d,,) as the straight-line distance, and I assume 
that the probability of contact between two actors (т„) declines with 
increasing distance 


т„=@у! 2) 


Each actor 1s randomly assigned Х and Y coordinates from a uniform 
probability distribution (with a range of 0—100) The individually specific 
factors (the a,’s in eq [1], which represent the total effect of all relevant 
factors describing the actor, are randomly assigned from a normal distri- 
bution with a mean of — 1 5 and a standard deviation of 1 0 ? The general 
influence parameter B, which describes how an actor's propensity to join 
changes when someone else decides to join, 1s set equal to 011 

Figure 1 shows how the 100 actors are distributed in the two- 
dimensional space and how the mobilization process unfolds given the 
assumptions stated above The dots represent the actors and the circles 
highlight the actors who have joined the collective movement at a partic- 
ular point ın time As can be seen from the figure, eight actors jom at 
time 1 They are the actors with a,’s greater than zero !? At time 3, four 


8 See Banerjee (1992) for a discussion of the general logic and implication of this sort 
of behavior 

? The reason for selecting this particular distribution 1s that I wish to guarantee that 
а few but not too many actors have an initial probability of joming, which leads them 
to join the organization at time 1 and thus igmites the mobilization process 

? In order to simplify the analysis, the simulation 1s built upon the assumption that 
actors decide to join the movement when their logits exceed zero, 1e , when their 
probabilities exceed 0 5 An alternative specification would have been to base the 
decision on a comparison of the individual logit and a random number drawn from 
a uniform-probabihty distribution Although the alternative specification 1s slightly 
more theoretically appealing, I decided against ıt since ıt would introduce complexity 
without producing any additional qualitative insights into the process being studied 
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Fic 1 —Spatial diffusion of collective action organizations simulation results 


additional actors have decided to join the movement, most of them are 
located nearby those who joined at time 1 The contagious process contin- 
ues, first rather slowly and then more rapidly, until it reaches the equilib- 
rium state of 92 participating actors at time 16 

How the participation rate develops through time can be seen more 
clearly from the rightmost graph in figure 2 (original space) The time 
trajectory has the typical S-shaped form that characterizes most conta- 
gious processes In the early phases of the process, the rate of growth 1s 
rather slow Then it rapidly increases until it approaches its saturation 
point and levels out 

In figure 2 one can also see what effects the size of the diffusion space 
and the corresponding network density are likely to have on a mobiliza- 
tion process The size of the diffusion space 1s important because it influ- 
ences the density of social ties in the population The more tightly packed 
the population 15 ın a particular region of the (social or) geographic land- 
scape, the greater the density of social ties 15 likely to be, and the faster 
and more extensively information about the movement 1s likely to diffuse 

As mentioned above, the simulation process reached its equilibrium 
rate of 92% during time 16 If we shrink the diffusion space to 90% 
of its original size but leave everything else—1ncludimg the actors’ rela- 
tive positions within the space—the same, figure 2 shows that the same 
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Fic 2 —Speed of the diffusion process and size of the diffusion space О = 
original space, A = 90% of original space, Г] = 75% of original space, —— = 
50% of onginal space 


rate would be reached five time periods earher !! Further reducing the 
space to 75% of its original size produces an additional increase in the 
density of social ties and therefore accelerates the process even further, 
an equilibrium of 97% 1s reached during time 9 And shrinking the space 
to half its original size results in an equilibrium rate of 100% reached 
during time 6 

These insights into the role of spatial factors ın explaining the dynamics 
of mobilization processes were arrived at by extending Granovetter's 
threshold model and relaxing his assumption of homogeneous interper- 
sonal influences Making a more “realistic” model with a more tangible 
social structure also carries a cost, however the model becomes consider- 
ably more difficult to analyze While Granovetter was able analytically 
to derive how equilibrium outcomes depend upon the frequency distribu- 
tion of thresholds, I had to settle for numerical simulations But even 
though the partzcular outcome of a simulation depends a great deal on 
how the initial participation propensities are distributed ın space, experi- 


1! Technically, this shrinking of the diffusion space is accomplished by simply multi- 
plying the ortginal X and Y coordinates with 90 and then running the simulation 
again 
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Fic 3 —Sampling distributions of equilibrium rates and times to reach equi- 
librium rates based on Monte Carlo simulations Clockwise, from upper left-hand 
corner equilibrium time, original space, equilibrium time, 75% of original space, 
equilibrium rate, 75% of original space, equilibrium rate, original space 


ments with different initial distributions have shown that the general 
character of the outcome 1s much more robust and ın line with the results 
reported above This clearly can be seen from the empirically derived 
sampling distributions, summarized by the box plots 1n figure 3 

As expected, a comparison of the box plots for original space and 
shrunken space reveals that the size of the diffusion space and the corre- 
sponding network density considerably influence the outcome of the 
mobilization process The median equilibrium rate initially was 14% 
When the space 1s reduced to 75% of 115 original size, the median equilib- 
rium rate increases to 98% The speed of the mobilization process also 
1s considerably influenced by the spatial factor In original space it takes 
almost as long to organize one-seventh of the population as ıt takes to 
organize virtually the entire population ın shrunken space These analy- 
ses therefore underscore the potential importance of spatial and social 
network factors for the growth of social movements, both the speed of 
the mobilization process and the success of the movement in organizing 
the relevant population are likely to be influenced by the spatial distribu- 
tion of the population 
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SPATIAL ASPECTS OF SWEDISH UNION GROWTH 
Data and Methods 


How can the ideas developed above be tested empirically? A decisive 
test would require not only relevant longitudinal data on individuals but 
also information on these individuals’ relationships to all other individu- 
als in the relevant population at different points 1n time If this type of 
data 1s at all possible to collect, 1t definitely 15 not currently available 
Hence, other strategies must be used Instead of individual-level data, I 
will use data describing the formation of trade union organizations in 
different geographical areas This approach allows for a reasonably reli- 
able test of the key hypothesis developed above concerning the conta- 
giousness of collective action 

I will analyze the spatial diffusion of Swedish trade unions during the 
period 1890 to 1940 The data being used have some rather unique fea- 
tures Most important, they contain more or less every local union organı- 
zation that existed during this time period A total of 16,911 local union 
associations (lokalavdelningar) are included ın the data file, and for each 
association I have information about the association’s name, its geo- 
graphic location, and the number of members at the end of each year 
from its “birth” to 1940 (or to its “death” 1f ıt occurred before 1940) 

The unit of analysis to be used here 1s a jurisdictional district called 
ратай A total of 371 such districts exist, and for each district I have 
recorded the number of associations and the number of members for each 
year during the period 1890 to 1940 In addition, the area of the districts 
and the coordinates describing the centers of the districts have been calcu- 
lated and included in the data base From the population censuses of 
1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, 1930, and 1940 I have collected demographic 
data describing the districts The census data include information on 
population size and size of the industrial workforce The demographic 
composition of the districts for the years between the census years have 
been approximated using linear interpolation 

At the turn of the century, social movement activity was extremely 
high m Sweden In addition to the emerging labor movement, the temper- 
ance movement and the dissenting free church movement (frzkyrkoro- 
velsen) organized large segments of the Swedish population 12 Earlier 
research has indicated that the strength of these movements ın various 
ways influenced the growth of the trade union movement (cf Lundkvist 
1977) In order to control for these influences, I have included data 


12 The temperance movement was dominated by the International Order of Good 
Templars ПОСТ), the largest free churches were the Baptist church and the Swedish 
Covenant church 
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on membership ın various temperance and religious movements in the 
districts 

As suggested by Strang (1991), event history methods provide a natural 
framework for analyzing diffusion processes In contrast to standard dif- 
fusion models (such as those discussed ın Mahajan and Peterson [1985]), 
I will not model the population-level process as such Instead I will model 
lower-level processes operating on a district level, the population-level 
outcome simply 1s the combination of results of these lower-level pro- 
cesses I will focus on the time at which the first umion association was 
formed within a district and examine how the timing of this event was 
related to covariates describing the districts and the actions taking place 
in other districts Since the events being analyzed are recorded on an 
annual basis only, a discrete-time event history approach 1s appropriate 
(see Allison 1982) Thus, I will estimate the parameters of the following 
type of model 


in( Pe fs | = а, + үх + ВУЙ, (3) 
Pu 


where 


P, = the hazard rate, or the conditional probability that the first as- 
sociation in district 2 will be formed at time £ given that no as- 
sociation had been formed ın the district prior to time і, 

Хы = district 2’s values at time і on the k factors likely to influence 
the likelihood of an association being formed, 

Y?, , = a weighted sum of the number of union members in other dıs- 
tricts during the previous year, 


and а,, 'y,, and B are logistic regression coefficients to be estimated The 
intercept of the equation (@,) will be allowed to vary over time since it 15 
likely that the propensity to form associations changed independently of 
changes 1n the covariates 

Following the work of Land, Deane, and Blau (1991), a variable (Y *) 
has been included to examine the extent to which union activities 1n other 
districts influenced the formation of associations п district + It has been 
measured ın the following way 

Ү* = У 7,7, 

where 7, 1s the measure of inverted distance as defined in equation (2) 
and n, 1s equal to the number of union members ın district 7 at time t 
“Distance” here refers to the straight-line distance in kilometers between 
the centers of two districts Thus, Y 7 1s equal to a weighted sum of the 
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number of union members in other districts at time t, where the weight 
1s equal to the inverted distance between districts з and 7 ? 

The parameter В in equation (3) measures how closely related the 
probability of forming an association in one district 1s to the (weighted) 
number of union members ın other districts If В 1s significantly different 
from zero, а diffusion process 15 likely to be operating (see Doreian 1980) 

Before the parameters of the model are estimated the units must be 
changed from districts to “district-years” (Allison 1982) Each district 
contributes as many observations as the number of years 1t has been at 
risk For example, a district that had its first association formed in 1890 
will contribute only one observation, while a district where the first asso- 
ciation was formed 1n 1900 will contribute eleven observations Of the 
set of 371 districts, unions had been formed in 39 districts before 1890 
Since no information 1s available on the demographic composition of 
these districts, they were excluded from the analysis The remaining 332 
districts contributed a total of 5,884 district-years 


Results 


Figure 4 shows how the Swedish landscape was unionized, a certain 
center-periphery pattern can be discerned In 1890 unions mainly could 
be found 1n urban areas (stader) Of the 39 districts with unions, 38 were 
in urban areas In 1905 unions existed in approximately half of the dis- 
tricts and had spread to more rural areas as well Of the 188 districts 
with unions about one-fourth were in urban areas In 1940, the end of 
our study period, unions existed in basically every jurisdictional district, 
only seven districts were “nonunionized ” 

In 1937, an American newsreel anxiously reported that the United 
Auto Workers union was "spreading like the measles" (WGBH 1992) 
Table 1, which contains the parameter estimates of a set of logit equa- 
tions, suggests that the diffusion of the Swedish union movement also 
resembled the spread of a contagious disease 

The first logit model ın table 1 relates union foundings to a set of 
covariates that describe various demographic characteristics of the dis- 
tricts and the extent of movement activity 1n other districts The first set 
of variables are time dummues, however, included in order to examine 
how the hazard rate changed over time ^ The parameter estimates asso- 


? In the analyses reported below the weight being used 15 d; ?? and not d;! I did 
not have any a priori reason to choose one over the other, and the former weight 
turned out to fit the data somewhat better than the latter weight 

* The periodization used has been proposed by the Swedish labor historian Klas 
Amark (1986) as being pivotal periods 1п the history of the Swedish union movement 
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ciated with these time dummies suggest that, net of changes m the other 
independent variables, the founding rate decreased gradually throughout 
the period (this time trend can be seen more clearly in the best-fitting 
second model) Most likely this result should not be mterpreted as the 
effect of a gradual worsening of the union climate ın Sweden but 1s more 
hkely the result of unobserved heterogeneity, that 1s, that the districts that 
unionized late differed from those that unionized early in more relevant 
respects than those captured by this model The results 1n table 1 also 
suggest that unions were more likely to be established 1n districts with 
large industrial labor forces and 1n urban areas 

As mentioned above, I include covariates describing the strength of 
various temperance and religious movements because previous research 
suggests that these movements in various ways influenced the growth of 
the trade union movement The results in table 1 indicate that the influ- 
ence of the temperance movement was rather mixed The number of 
IOGT and Verdandi members ın a district increased the likelihood of a 
trade union being formed during the following year, while the other 
temperance organizations (Nationaltemplarorden [N TO] and to some ex- 
tent also Blue Ribbon) appear rather to have delayed the spread of the 
union movement ! 

The free churches also influenced the spread of the union movement 
While the strength of the Baptist church in a district had virtually no 
effect on the likelihood of a union being formed, the other free churches— 
the Covenant church, the Methodist church, and the Salvation Army— 
appear to have facilitated the spread of the union movement, the stronger 
these churches were ш a district, the more likely 1t was that a trade union 
would be formed during the following year 

The most important result for this discussion concerns the effect of the 
Y* variable, which tests for the presence of spatial diffusion effects The 
parameter estimate associated with this variable 1s highly significant, 
which suggests that the probability of a trade union being formed in a 
district was considerably influenced by union activities 1n other districts 
If the /-values are used as indicators of the relative 1mportance of the 
independent variables—as suggested by Allison (1982)—then the diffu- 
sion variable appears to have been one of the most important According 
to model 1, union activities in other districts appear to have been even 


1 The statistically insignificant. size-of-district variable ıs measured in millions of 
hectares 


1$ Verdandi 15 a temperance organization closely affihated with the Swedish labor 
movement 
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more important for union formation than the size of the district’s own 
industrial labor force ” 

However, when interpreting these results ıt 15 important to keep in 
mind that the Y* variable 1s equal to a weighted sum of the number of 
union members m other districts in which the weights are based on the 
geographic distances between the districts Given the way in which this 
variable 15 constructed, 1t 1s conceivable that the effect of the Y* variable 
mainly reflects the total number of union members 1п the country and 
that the spatial dimension 1s of little or no importance In order to exam- 
ine whether or not this 1s the case, the second model m table 1 includes 
an additional covariate the total number of union members in Sweden 
during the preceding year If the Y* variable remains significant even 
after controlling for total membership, our confidence in the initial results 
15 strengthened considerably As can be seen from the table, the Y* 
variable has a unique significant effect even when controlling for total 
union membership, thus underscoring the importance of the spatial di- 
mension 

An important alternative approach to analyzing the growth and spread 
of union movements 1s offered by organizational ecologists The core 
ecological argument states that the rate at which new organizations are 
founded 1s governed by how legitimate the organizational form 1s and the 
extent of competition among the organizations, legitimation 1s assumed to 
increase the founding rate while competition 1s assumed to decrease ıt 
The extent of competition and legitimation in turn 1s assumed to vary 
systematically with density, that 1s, with the number of organizations ın 
the population Higher density 1s associated with higher competition and 
more legitimate organizational forms (see Hannan and Freeman 1989, 
Hannan and Carroll 1992) 

The third and fourth models 1п table 1 are included to test the relative 
explanatory power of the ecological and the diffusion arguments In the 
third model the Y* variable 1s replaced with density variables As can 
be seen, the nonmonotonic relationship found in so many ecological anal- 
yses 1s also found here, the coefficient associated with the main term 15 
positive and the coefficient associated with the squared term 1s negative 
However, when the Y* variable 15 reentered into the analysis (as in model 


7 І should point out that the spatial diffusion effects reported in table 1 may be 
somewhat inflated because I am confined to using administratively determined dıs- 
tricts as the units of analyses It is likely that these districts do not perfectly overlap 
with whatever units may be preferred on theoretical grounds, and this could result in 
a spatial autocorrelation without much substantive interest that would be absorbed 
in the diffusion terms 
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4), the effect of the density variable virtually disappears while the Y* 
variable remains highly significant This result therefore gives further 
weight to the results reported above concerning the contagiousness of 
collective action 

On the basis of the theoretical analysis one should expect that the 
spread of information through the social or geographic landscape was of 
decisive importance for the formation of trade unions These theoretical 
expectations are reinforced by the empirical results, which strongly sug- 
gest that the spread of the Swedish union movement was caused by a 
combination of local factors operating within districts and a contagious 
process operating between districts 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUDING REMARKS 


With his analysis of the logic of collective action, Mancur Olson trans- 
formed the study of collective action He highlighted the importance of 
a range of issues largely ignored by previous scholars, and he identified 
conditions under which rational actors are likely to act collectively But 
in doing this he assumed the existence of atomized actors and thereby 
ignored one of the most central questions of sociology How 1s individual 
action induced and constrained by social structure? 

In this article I developed a theoretical model built upon the assump- 
tion that an individual's decision to join a social movement 15 influenced 
not only by the actor’s own situation but also by the behavior of other 
actors included 1n the decision maker’s immediate social network The 
model predicted that mobilization processes are highly contagious This 
prediction was tested using data on the founding of local union associa- 
tions ın Sweden during the period 1890—1940 The results of the empirical 
analyses revealed significant contagion effects, thus supporting the theo- 
retical model 

The theoretical and empirical analyses presented in this article thus 
underscore how 1mportant 1t 15 to consider and theorize the social struc- 
ture in which individual actors are embedded I have shown that spatial 
properties and network densities are likely to influence considerably both 
the speed of a mobilization process and the success of a movement in 
organizing the relevant population But much more work is needed along 
these lines 

The main reason for considering the role of space 1n the formation of 
organizations for collective action 1s that previous research suggests that 
social networks, to a large extent, are shaped by actors’ spatial locations, 
and that the structure of these networks are important for explaining 
the emergence of social movements This hypothesized correspondence 
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between geographic and social space 15 a reasonable approximation. But, 
if data were available, the precision in the empirical analysis undoubtedly 
would be enhanced by considering the actual web of contacts among the 
actors as well as alternative measures of distance based on social rather 
than geographic proximity 

Theoretically, more thought also needs to be given to the role of net- 
work structure in diffusing information about social movements As sug- 
gested by Gould (1991), much more analytical work 1s needed on the 
role of multiplex networks, particularly on how multiple, overlapping 
networks of varying density and reach are likely to influence the diffusion 
of information and the outcomes of mobilization processes 

The analyses presented in this article seek to advance the sociological 
analysis of social movements, but some results are also of 1mportance for 
the analysis of organizational dynamics more generally Organizational 
ecologists have produced numerous studies of organizational foundings, 
focusing particularly on how the founding rates respond to changing 
density Ecologists assume that the main mechanism accounting for the 
relationship between density and founding rates is the competition- 
legitimation theory briefly referred to above This theoretical account 
seems plausible, but organizational ecologists have not presented any 
independent empirical proof for the role of legitimation and competition 
1n accounting for these relationships In this article I adopted a different 
theoretical approach that emphasized the importance of social networks 
and individual decision making I argued that an actor deciding whether 
or not to start a new type of organization usually faces a highly ambigu- 
ous situation In such situations, important information about the likely 
costs and benefits of founding an organization ıs provided by earler 
decisions of other actors included ın the actor's network The type of 
network that would be important 1s likely to vary with the type of organi- 
zation being studied 

In this study I focused on trade unions and argued that acquaintance 
networks are of particular importance Since the structure of acquain- 
tance networks is spatially restricted, founding processes are likely to 
be spatially structured The empirical analyses confirmed this expectation 
and revealed that once the spatial locations of potential information 
sources were controlled for, the density of organizations in the population 
had virtually no effect on the founding rate Whether the evolution of 
the Swedish trade union movement 1s idiosyncratic or not can be decided 
only through additional research But if future research on other organı- 
zational populations finds results similar to those reported here, a re- 
formulation of the ecological approach appears to be called for that would 
make it more adept in analyzing how spatial and structural heterogene- 
ities influence organizational foundings 
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Why Strict Churches Are Strong! 


Laurence R Iannaccone 
Santa Clara Umversity 


The strength of strict churches 1s neither a historical coincidence 
nor a statistical artifact Strictness makes organizations stronger 
and more attractive because it reduces free riding It screens out 
members who lack commitment and stimulates participation among 
those who remain Rational choice theory thus explains the success 
of sects, cults, and conservative denominations without recourse to 
assumptions of irrationality, abnormality, or misinformation The 
theory also predicts differences between strict and lenient groups, 
distinguishes between effective and counterproductive demands, 
and demonstrates the need to adapt strict demands 1n response to 
social change 


In 1972 Dean Kelley published a remarkable book titled Why Conserva- 
tive Churches Ave Growing (Kelley 1986) In it he documented a striking 
shift m the fortunes of America’s oldest and largest Protestant denomina- 
tions After two centuries of growth that culminated in the 1950s, virtu- 
ally all mainline Protestant denominations had begun losmg members 

The losses, however, were far from uniform Liberal denommations were 
declining much more rapidly than conservative denominations, and the 
most conservative were growing The varying rates of growth and decline 
meant that the mainline denominations’ misfortune could not be attrib- 
uted to pervasive secularization A valid explanation could only be rooted 
in traits or circumstances that differed from one denomination to the 
next Kelley proposed such an explanation He traced the success of 
conservative churches to their ability to attract and retain an active and 
committed membership, characteristics that he in turn attributed to their 


! I presented early drafts of this paper at the meetings of the Society for the Scientific 
Study of Religion, Salt Lake City, Utah, October 1989, and of the Public Choice 
Society, Phoenix, March 1990, and at several department seminars I thank many 
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Johnson, Dean Kelley, Darren Sherkat, James Spickard, Rodney Stark, Wilham 
Swatos, and R Stephen Warner The work was supported in part by a grant from 
the Lilley Foundation Address all correspondence to Laurence R Iannaccone, De- 
partment of Economics, Santa Clara University, Santa Clara, California 95053 
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strict demands for complete loyalty, unwavering belief, and rigid adher- 
ence to a distinctive lifestyle 

Twenty years have done nothing to weaken the force of Kelley's argu- 
ment The trends he identified continue unabated, so much so that “small 
sects” such as the Mormons and the Assemblies of God now outnumber 
“mainline” denominations such as the Episcopal Church and the United 
Church of Christ Statistical studies have confirmed that denominational 
growth rates correlate strongly with “strictness” and its concomitants 
(Hoge 1979), and new historical research has revealed that the mainline's 
share of the churchgoing population has been declining since the Ameri- 
can Revolution (Finke and Stark 1992) 

Even so, many researchers question the causal role of strictness They 
look to other factors to account for commitment, participation, and mem- 
bership Hoge and Roozen (1979), for example, have argued that ob- 
served membership trends are primarily the consequence of “contextual 
factors” such as birthrates and socioeconomic conditions, rather than 
“institutional factors” such as strictness 

In this article, I argue that Kelley was correct In showing how strict- 
ness overcomes free-rider problems I embed Kelley’s thesis within a much 
broader rational choice approach to religion I have previously claimed 
that rational choice theory provides an alternative paradigm 1п the sociol- 
ogy of religion, one that unifies many of the generalizations that currently 
compete for researchers’ attention (Iannaccone 1992a, see also Warner 
1993) Here I provide a unified approach to the study of Protestant de- 
nominations, Jewish denominations, cults, communes, and church-sect 
theory 

Having claimed that Kelley was correct, I should emphasize two quah- 
fications First, both my article and Kelley’s book address church growth 
only indirectly The primary argument concerns how strictness increases 
commitment, raises levels of participation, and enables a group to offer 
more benefits to current and potential members It seems obvious that 
such groups enjoy a competitive advantage over their opposites (who 
suffer from less commitment, lower participation, and fewer perceived 
benefits), but the mechanics of growth remains a separate subject (this 
1s addressed more directly in Iannaccone, Stark, and Olson [1993]) ? Sec- 
ond, in modeling the benefits of strictness, I do not thereby assert that 


? Kelley blamed his publisher for “insisting” on the misleading title, Why Conserva- 
пое Churches Ave Growing In the preface to later editions, he emphasized that “the 
book 1s not primarily about ‘conservative’ churches— whatever they are'—or church 
growth A more accurate title might be ‘Why Strict Churches Are Strong'— whether 
‘hberal’ or ‘conservative,’ whether ‘growing’ in membership at the moment or not” 
(1986, p хуп, emphasis 1n original) For this article, I have adopted his preferred title 
in an effort to clarify my position and his 
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these benefits persist, no matter how strict a group becomes To the 
contrary, both theory and data imply “optimal” levels of strictness, be- 
yond which strictness discourages most people from joining or remaining 
within the group I will address this issue m the article’s final sections 


RESTATING KELLEY’S THESIS 


How do we define strictness? Kelley (1986, pp 79—84) cataloged three 
traits of the 1deal-typical strict church—absolutism, conformity, and fa- 
naticism—and contrasted them to three traits of the more lenient 
church—relativism, diversity, and dialogue Strict churches proclaim an 
exclusive truth—a closed, comprehensive, and eternal doctrine They 
demand adherence to a distinctive faith, morality, and hfestyle They 
condemn deviance, shun dissenters, and repudiate the outside world 
They frequently embrace “eccentric traits,” such as distinctive diet, 
dress, or speech, that invite ridicule, isolation, and persecution 

For the purpose of formal analysis, I shall narrow this catalog to a 
single attribute the degree to which a group limits and thereby increases 
the cost of nongroup activities, such as socializing with members of other 
churches or pursuing “secular” pastimes This radical simplification 
allows us to model and test Kelley’s thesis It also accords with Kelley’s 
(1986, p xxu) own belief that church strength depends largely on a single 
characteristic which he alternately called “seriousness,” “strictness,” 
“costliness,” and “bindingness ” 

A cost-based definition of strictness highlights the paradox 1n Kelley’s 
thesis After all, 1t 1s the essence of rationality to seek benefits and avoid 
costs If strictness increases costs, why should anyone Join a strict church? 
The religious marketplace teems with less demanding alternatives Why 
become a Mormon or a Seventh Day Adventist, let alone a Krishna or a 
Moonie, when the Methodists and Presbyterians wait with open arms? 
Mormons abstain from caffeine and alcohol, Seventh Day Adventists 
avoid eating meat, Krishnas shave their heads, wear robes, and chant 
in public, Moonies submit to arranged marriages, Jehovah’s Witnesses 
refuse transfusions, Orthodox Jews wear side curls and yarmulkes, con- 
duct no business on the Sabbath, and observe numerous dietary restric- 
tions, and monks take vows of celibacy, poverty, and silence These 
practices are problematic, not only because they deviate from “normal” 
behavior, but also because they appear completely counterproductive 
Pleasures are sacrificed, opportunities forgone, and social stigma 15 
risked, or even invited The problem 1s epitomized by the burnt offering, 
a religious rite designed specifically to destroy valuable resources How 
can burnt offerings and their equivalents survive in religious markets 
when self-interest and competitive pressures drive them out of most other 
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markets? As Kelley pointed out, the question 1s not merely one of sur- 
vival, religious groups that demand such sacrifices are more successful 
than those that do not ? 

I shall argue that strict demands "strengthen" a church in three ways 
they raise overall levels of commitment, they increase average rates of 
participation, and they enhance the net benefits of membership These 
strengths arise because strictness mitigates free-rider problems that other- 
wise lead to low levels of member commitment and participation. Free 
riders threaten most collective activities, and religious activities are no 
exception. Church members may attend services, call upon the pastor 
for counsel, enjoy the fellowship of their peers, and so forth, without 
ever putting a dollar 1n the plate or bringing a dish to the potluck Direct 
monitoring (of attendance, contributions, and other overt behaviors) fails 
to solve the problem because it tends to undermine critical group attri- 
butes such as commitment, enthusiasm, and solidarity But seemingly 
unproductive costs provide an indirect solution These costs screen out 
people whose participation would otherwise be low, while at the same 
tume they increase participation among those who do join As a conse- 
quence, apparently unproductive sacrifices can increase the utility of 
group members Efficient religions with perfectly rational members may 
thus embrace stigma, self-sacrifice, and bizarre behavioral standards 
Strictness works 


HOW STRICTNESS LEADS TO STRENGTH 


Religion is a social phenomenon, born and nurtured among groups of 
people In principle, perhaps, religion can be purely private, but їп prac- 
tice ıt appears to be much more compelling and attractive when experi- 
enced ın groups * In the austere but precise language of economics, reli- 
gion 1s a “commodity” that people produce collectively My religious 
satisfaction thus depends both on my “inputs” and on those of others 


5 This pattern of success appears well beyond the confines of contemporary Protestant- 
ism Rosabeth Kanter in her classic study of 19th-century utopian communities found 
that successful communes demanded much greater sacrifices of time, energy, and 
money than did unsuccessful ones (Kanter 1973, Hall 1988) The Mormon church has 
distinctive behavioral requirements and makes heavy demands on members’ time and 
money, yet 1s the fastest growing religion of the modern era (Stark 1984) And one 
cannot ignore the continuing importance of fundamentalism worldwide (Lawrence 
1989) 

* Since Christianity, Islam, and Judaism place greater emphasis on collective, congre- 
gational activity than do Buddhism, Hinduism, or Shinto, my argument applies most 
readily to Western religions In another article (Iannaccone, in press), I attempted to 
generalize the model to accommodate both collective and privately oriented religious 
practices 
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The pleasure and edification that I derive from а Sunday service does 
not depend solely on what I bring to the service (through my presence, 
attentiveness, public singing, etc ), 1t also depends on how many others 
attend, how warmly they greet me, how well they sing or recite (п 
English, Latin, Hebrew, Arabic, etc ), how enthusiastically they read 
and pray, and how deep their commitments are The collective side of 
religion encompasses numerous group activities such as listening to ser- 
mons, scriptural studies, testimonial meetings, liturgies, worship, hymn 
singing, and sacramental acts However, it also extends to religious belief 
and religious experiences— particularly the most dramatic experiences 
such as speaking 1n tongues, miraculous healings, prophetic utterances, 
and ecstatic trances—all of which are more sustainable and satisfying 
when experienced collectively 


Free-Rider Problems 


Like other collective activities, religion 1s susceptible to “free riding,” a 
problem first analyzed by Mancur Olson (1965) and the subsequent focus 
of much social-scientific research The problem arises whenever the mem- 
bers of a group receive benefits ın proportion to their collective, rather 
than individual, efforts Because each member benefits whether or not 
he contributes to the common cause, each has a strong incentive to mını- 
mize his own efforts and “free ride" off those of others If enough mem- 
bers yield to this temptation, the collective activity will surely fail Free 
riding has wrecked many an enterprise, from small charities to global 
environmental initiatives 

Although most scholars have tended to overlook the problems that 
religions have had with free riders, Mary Douglas (1986, pp 23—24) cites 
her own anthropological work to prove that “the exception of religious 
organization ıs clearly a mistake ” Indeed, she argues that it ıs “the 
history of religion [that] best bears out [Olson’s] theory It does not 
help our understanding of religion to protect 1t from profane scrutiny by 
drawing a deferential boundary around it Religion should not be ex- 
empted at all ” 

Two types of free-rider problems are particularly common 1n religion 
The first arises ın mixed populations where levels of religious commit- 
ment vary from person to person In any such group, people with low 
levels of religious commitment tend to free ride off those with higher 
levels, they tend to take more than they give They may do so uninten- 
tionally Nevertheless, 1f only because their lower commitment inclines 
them to participate and contribute less than others, their mere presence 
dilutes a group’s resources, reducing the average level of participation, 
enthusiasm, energy, and the like Heterogeneity can thus undermine in- 
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tense fellowships and major undertakings Lacking a way to identify and 
exclude free riders, highly committed people end up saddled with anemic, 
resource-poor congregations The Appendix contains a formal, game- 
theoretic illustration of free riding 1n mixed groups 

A second type of free-rider problem persists even when members share 
a common level of commitment * Participation no longer varies from 
person to person, but the average level of participation remains subopti- 
mal and hence inefficient 

To see why, recall that religious commodities are collectively produced 
As I have noted, this implies that individual members benefit both from 
their own religious participation and from that of others But it also 
implies the converse when people participate, they provide benefits to 
others as well as to themselves So, for example, a church member who 
attends regularly, sings wholeheartedly, greets others warmly, and testi- 
fies enthusiastically enhances not just his own spiritual life but also those 
of his fellow members Economists refer to such side effects as “externali- 
ties " Externalities breed inefficiency because they do not enter into the 
self-interested decisions of strictly rational actors Such actors maximize 
personal benefits net of personal costs, not social benefits net of social 
costs It follows that harmful externalities like pollution abound, whereas 
beneficial externalities like charity, reporting crimes, and community ac- 
tion go begging Powerful externalities pose serious threats to social sys- 
tems and physical environments It should come as no surprise that they 
also threaten religious groups Most citizens contribute only a tiny frac- 
tion of their personal resources to charity or to community action Is it 
any surprise that they behave similarly in church? 

One need not look far to find an anemic congregation plagued by 
free-rider problems—a visit to the nearest liberal, mainline Protestant 
church usually will suffice But case studies of cults and communes pro- 
vide more striking examples In such groups, which can only survive 
with high levels of commitment, the costs of free riding are laid bare 

Consider, for example, the Shakers’ problems with transient members 
These so-called “winter Shakers" would join Shaker communities in the 
late fall, obtain food and shelter throughout the winter, and then leave 
when employment opportunities had improved Indeed, the Shakers’ 
problems were not limited to transients A Shaker journal written in 1870 
complains of “Mary Ann Austin [who] came & took her 7 girls after 
our expenses of raising them” (Bainbridge 1982, p 361) Census data 


5 Т am using the word commitment to denote the value that one attaches to 1nvolve- 
ment in the group I do not assume that highly committed people are any less rational 
than others or that they are less inclined to free ride They participate more only 
because they derive greater utility from participation 
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indicating 9596 defection rates among members under the age of 20 cor- 
roborate these anecdotal accounts and underscore the magnitude of the 
problem (Bainbridge 1982) 

The Divine Principles (DP or Moonie) movement studied by Lofland in 
the 1960s encountered simular difficulties Lofland describes the problems 
posed by “exploiters” whose motives for joing DP conflicted with or 
undermined the goals of the movement Some merely “attempted to 
extract some nonreligious benefit from the DP’s, such as inexpensive 
room and board, money, or sex” (Lofland 1977, p 152) Others 
actually used DP as a base from which to recruit. customers for their 
own, competing, spiritualist churches (p 156) 

Free riding was by no means unique to the Shakers and the DP move- 
ment Hines (1983) claims that “social misfits,” “personal dissension,” 
and inadequate “screening” undermined most utopian colonies ın Cali- 
forma “Commitment problems” likewise plagued most of the 19th- 
century communes studied by Kanter (1973, cf Hall 1988) Charles 
Guide's observation, quoted by Kanter (1973, рр 157—58), 1s particularly 
apt "Perhaps the gravest [peril] of all lies in the fact that these colonies 
are threatened as much by success as by failure If they attain 
prosperity they attract a crowd of members who lack the enthusiasm and 
faith of the earlier ones and are attracted only by self-interest ” This 
perverse dynamic threatens all groups engaged in the production of col- 
lective goods, and 1t applies to enthusiasm, solidarity, and other social 
benefits no less than to material resources 


Reducing Free Riding 


Although it 15 theoretically possible for religious groups to overcome their 
free-rider problems through screening and monitoring, such schemes 
prove unworkable in practice For example, one theoretically 1deal solu- 
tion 1s for groups to “internalize” their externalities by charging substan- 
tial membership dues and then using those funds to subsidize individual 
participation In other words, the group should pay people to participate 
fully But this solution requires that individual behavior be accurately 
observed and appropriately rewarded In reality, the aspects of religious 
participation that confer the greatest external benefits (effort, enthusiasm, 
solidarity, etc ) are intrinsically difficult to monitor and reward é The 
willingness to pay membership dues 1s a poor proxy for these qualities 
because income correlates weakly with most dimensions of religious com- 


€ Similar problems arise in the workplace and the home A growing economic litera- 
ture seeks to explain features characteristic of employment and marriage contracts as 
being means to reduce “shirking” (see Allen 1990) 
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mitment, and any attempt to directly subsidize the observable aspects of 
rehgious participation (such as church attendance) will almost certainly 
backfire The Salvation Army will readily attest that the promise of free 
meals guarantees an audience of less than average commitment ’ How 
much greater would be the temptation to feign belief ın the face of cash 
compensation? In practice, therefore, few churches reward attendance, 
sell their services, charge for memberships, or compensate any but a few 
full-time workers ? 

There remains, however, an indirect solution to the free-rider problem 
Instead of subsidizing participation, churches can penalize or prohibit 
alternative activities that compete for members! resources In mixed pop- 
ulations, such penalties and prohibitions tend to screen out the less com- 
mitted members They act like entry fees and thus discourage anyone 
not seriously interested in “buying” the product Only those willing to 
pay the price remain The Appendix proves this result for a game- 
theoretic model 

Penalties and prohibitions can also raise average levels of group partici- 
pation and group utility in homogeneous populations (whether they began 
as homogeneous or became so after the prohibitions persuaded the less 
committed members to leave) To see why, note that prohibiting an activ- 
ity effectively increases 115 price, since the activity’s full cost now includes 
the penalties that may be meted out if 1t 1s discovered Increasing the 
price of an activity reduces the demand for it, but increases the demand 
for its substitutes, that 1s, for competing activities Hence, a religious 
group can indirectly increase 115 members’ levels of participation by pro- 
hibiting or otherwise increasing the cost of alternative activities Govern- 
ments often employ similar strategies For example, many countries en- 
courage the use of public transportation both directly, through subsidized 
fares, and indirectly, through special taxes and constraints on automobile 
usage 

Penalties and prohibitions increase group welfare 1f two conditions are 
satisfied The first 1s that the inefficiency induced by free riding must be 
relatively large, otherwise costly efforts to reduce 1t are not worth the 
trouble The second 15 that the activity being taxed, penalized, or prohib- 
ited must be a close substitute for the desired alternative, otherwise ın- 
creasing the cost of the former will not significantly increase the demand 


? The Salvation Army ıs, of course, well aware of this phenomenon and uses it to 
further its goal of reaching indigents who are not normally found in churches But 
note that even the army makes a point of scheduling its sermons before the free meals 
* Exceptions exist. For example, many Jewish synagogues collect membership dues, 
and many Protestant churches used to charge pew-rental fees 
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for the latter For the mathematical derivation of these results, see 
Iannaccone (19926) 

It might at first seem that any group unable to monitor members’ 
participation in its own activities will have an even harder time re- 
stricting their involvement 1n other activities, but this 15 not so It 1s often 
much easier to observe and penalize mere involvement in competing 
groups than it 1s to accurately determine the level of involvement in one’s 
own group Alternatively, 1t may be possible to demand of members some 
distinctive, stigmatizing behavior that inhibits participation or reduces 
productivity in alternative contexts—having shaved heads, wearing pink 
robes, or being in an isolated location does the job quite effectively 
Commenting on his religion’s distinctive dress and grooming require- 
ments, a Sikh put it thus “The Guru wanted to raise a body of men 
who would not be able to deny their faith when questioned, but whose 
external appearance would invite persecution and breed the courage to 
resist 1t” (Singh 1953, p 31)? 

Restrictions on smoking, drinking, eating, sex, and other potentially 
private activities are harder to enforce, and 1t 1s possible that guilt, habit, 
and other self-enforcement mechanisms help keep members ın lne Even 
in the absence of internal constraints, however, deception remains costly 
A secret sexual liaison 15 not at all the same as an open relationship, 
private drinking from a hidden bottle 1s a poor substitute for social drink- 
ing at bars and parties, and a concealed smoking habit may be more 
trouble than ıt ıs worth Restrictive religions can, and often do, raise the 
cost of deception by limiting the size of congregations, holding meetings 
in members’ homes, and demanding that members routinely socialize 
with each other 

Costly strictures thus mitigate the externality problems faced by reli- 
gious groups Distinctive diet, dress, grooming, and social customs con- 
strain and often stigmatize members, making participation m alternative 
activities more costly Potential members are forced to choose whether 
to participate fully or not at all The seductive middle ground 15 elimi- 
nated, and, paradoxically, those who remain find that their welfare has 
been increased It follows that perfectly rational people can be drawn to 
decidedly unconventional groups This conclusion sharply contrasts with 
the view, popular among psychiatrists, clinical psychologists, and the 
media, that conversion to deviant religious sects and cults 1s inherently 


? As this quotation indicates, religious groups may consciously manipulate their doc- 
trines and practices ın order to limit free riding The model does not, therefore, depend 
solely on evolutionary forces to weed out ineffective practices Although such forces 
are surely at work, given the hundreds of new religions that are born and die every 
century, their effect 15 greatly reinforced by deliberate adaptations aimed at increasing 
commitment (Kanter 1973, Hechter 1987, Kraybill 1989a) 
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pathological, the consequence of either psychological abnormality or co- 
ercive “brainwashing” (Robbins 1988, pp 72-89) 19 


EVIDENCE AND APPLICATIONS 


The proposed model does not merely “rationalize” strange behaviors 
and deviant demands It also predicts the empirical correlates of strict- 
ness, extends Kelley's thesis, and throws new light on the hoary theme 
of church versus sect 


Measuring Strictness 


To address these issues, one must first assess the relative “strictness” of 
different religions Objective measures are hard to obtain, both because 
religious demands take many forms and because most data sources ignore 
the issue of cost,!! but comparisons based on expert judgment and com- 
mon sense will suffice here 

Consider, for example, the three major Jewish denominations It goes 
without saying that Orthodox Judaism imposes the greatest costs on 115 
members and that Reform Judaism imposes the least Conservative Juda- 
ism falls between these extremes, though it 1s generally closer to Reform 
than to Orthodox One may verify this ranking any number of ways—by 
employing expert judgment, conventional wisdom, official doctrine, or 
observable practices—the results never change 

Although Protestant denominations prove harder to classify, some gen- 
eralizations again lie beyond dispute Scholars, citizens, journalists, and 
church members all agree that “sectarian” groups, like the Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, Mormons, and Seventh Day Adventists, are stricter and more 
demanding than mainline denommations like the Episcopalians, Method- 
ists, and the United Church of Christ Indeed, the standard ranking 
begins with the “liberal,” “mainline” denominations, and runs through 
“evangelicals,” “fundamentalists,” “pentecostals,” and finally “sects” A 
large body of empirical research confirms the general validity of this 
ranking (Stark and Glock 1968, Roof and McKinney 1987, pp 72-147) 
The members of more conservative denominations do indeed adopt a 


10 The conclusion also contradicts the view of “commitment mechanisms” based on 
cognitive dissonance theory (e g , Kanter 1973, p 76) In contrast to rational choice, 
cognitive dissonance ultimately involves a lapse ın rationality or, at the very least, an 
experience-induced attitude change 

П Surveys with dozens or even hundreds of religtous items routinely ignore the costs 
that congregations or denominations impose on their members (See, e g , the General 
Social Survey, Gallup polls, or the Search Institute’s recent 374-1tem “Effective Chris- 
tian Education” survey of Protestant congregations ) 
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more restrictive lifestyle than their mainline counterparts They are, for 
example, less hkely to drink (Cochran, Beeghley, and Bock 1987), engage 
in premarital sex (Beck, Cole, and Hammond 1991), or experiment with 
alternative, “new age” religions (Tamney et al 1991, Donahue 1991) 

Expert judgments refine the standard Protestant ranking Consider, 
for example, a study that surveyed 21 experts (church historians, sociolo- 
gists of religion, denominational leaders, and seminary educators) nomi- 
nated as “maximally knowledgeable and representative of the total spec- 
trum of denominations” (Hoge and Roozen 1979, E-4) The experts 
rated 16 major Protestant denominations on a series of seven-point scales 
One of these scales provides an excellent operational definition of strict- 
ness and cost It asks the respondent to rate each denomination according 
to the following criteria “Does the denomination emphasize maintaining 
a separate and distinctive life style or morality in personal and family 
hfe, in such areas as dress, diet, drinking, entertainment, uses of time, 
marriage, sex, child rearing, and the like? Or does it affirm the current 
American mainline life style in these respects???? The results are reassur- 
ing Liberal mainline denominations (Episcopal, Methodist, Presbyte- 
пап, and the United Church of Christ) scored as the least distinctive, 
followed by moderate mainline denominations (Evangelical Lutheran, 
Reformed Church, Disciples of Christ, and American Baptist), conserva- 
tives and evangelicals (Missouri Synod Lutheran and Southern Baptist), 
and, finally, fundamentalists, pentecostals, and sects (Nazarene, Assem- 
blies of God, Seventh Day Adventist, and Mormon) “ 

In order to assess this scale’s reliability and to expand the set of denom- 


? Hoge surveyed expert opinion in an effort to identify the empirical determmants of 
church growth In the current context, his data provide something approaching a 
“double blind” experiment, since neither he nor his subjects anticipated using the 
results to predict church attendance, contributions, or other individual-level be- 
haviors 


P One reviewer expressed concern that this item and my use of it fail to distinguish 
between “true costly stigma" and “mere distinctiveness " However, I model this 
difference as a matter of degree Social or geographical isolation varies along a contin- 
uum (from wilderness communes to Amish communities to Orthodox Jewish enclaves 
to Catholic neighborhoods), as do restrictions on grooming, dietary habits, sexual 
behavior, family Ше, drug use, etc The theory concerns any “opportunity” cost, 
with no sharp line between large and small or real and symbolic Note also that, 
when asked to score denominations according to the strictness of their beliefs, the 
experts produced a ranking that correlates almost perfectly with the distinctiveness 
ranking (r = 91) 


One might wonder whether the experts’ Judgments simply mirrored the conven- 
tional denominational ranking But the experts ordered the denominations quite differ- 


ently when asked about their strength of ethnic identity and their style of governance 
(Hoge 1979) 
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Fic 1 —Attendance versus distinctiveness 


nations, I replicated the survey using 16 new experts 5 Two findings 
stand out First, the rankings remain unchanged across the two studies 
Despite the passage of 15 years and the use of different raters, the correla- 
tion between the new and old distinctiveness scales 1s an astonishing 99 
Second, the level of agreement among the experts 1s extraordinarily high 
The reliability of denominational scores (as measured by Cronbach’s 
alpha) ıs over 98,'° and the mean correlation between each expert’s 


5 My sample of experts included sociologists of religion, religious historians, and other 
religious scholars I chose them less systematically than did Hoge, anticipating а 
second, more sophisticated replication But the тиба! results mirrored Hoge’s so 
closely that further work seemed pointless I also had the experts rate the three Jewish 
denominations As expected, they unanimously scored Reform Judaism the least dis- 
tinctive and Orthodox Judaism the most distinctive Details are available on request 


16 Typical survey-based scales are formed by summing an individual respondent's 
(standardized) scores on several survey items Cronbach’s alpha then provides a mea- 
sure of mteritem correlation across the sample of respondents The present scale 15 
formed by summing the (standardized) responses of 16 different experts Hence, each 
individual expert acts like a different “item” or measure of the underlying characteris- 
tic (distinctiveness), and each denomination acts as a separate case In this context, 
Cronbach’s alpha provides an index of correlation among the experts, and thus 1s a 
measure of interrater reliability The presumed statistical model 1s Sy = t + ey, 
where s,, denotes the zth expert’s distinctiveness score for the jth denomination, t, 
denotes the 7th denomination’s true distinctiveness level, and €,, denotes the (random) 
error in the zth expert’s judgment regarding the 7th denomination 
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ratings and the average standardized ratings of all other experts ıs 85 
The experts’ average score for each denomination can be read off the 
horizontal axis of figure 1 


A Theory of Church and Sect 


I have shown that cost-based scales are rehable They are also useful, 
yielding a formal theory of church and sect more elegant, general, and 
empirically fruitful than 1ts predecessors 

Traditional theories of church and sect have been justly criticized as 
not being theories at all, but rather complex, multiattribute typologies 
that offer static descriptions at the expense of testable implications (Stark 
and Bainbridge 1985, pp 19—23) '’ The 1deal-typical sect might be de- 
fined as a religious organization with a highly committed, voluntary, 
and converted membership, a separatist orientation, an exclusive social 
structure, a spirit of regeneration, and an attitude of ethical austerity 
and demanding asceticism The ideal-typical church would have its own 
complex list of attributes birth-based membership, inclusiveness and 
universalism, hierarchical structures, an adaptive, compromising stance 
vis-à-vis the larger society, and so forth Not withstanding a certain 
"intuitive rightness,” such lists fail to accommodate the majority of real- 
world religions, provide limited insight into nonideal, *mixed-type" 
cases, and lack predictions or causal arguments linking one attribute to 
another 

In contrast, the present scheme 15 simple, unidimensional, and power- 
fully predictive It derives from a model that characterizes numerous 
religious demands as functionally equivalent solutions to free-rider prob- 
lems Religions that demand similar levels of sacrifice should therefore 
display fundamental behavioral similarities, despite the peculiarities of 
their individual histories, theologies, and organizational structures ?? 

Similarities do in fact appear when we group religions according to the 
(rated) stringency of their demands Consider, for example, the summary 
statistics 1n table 1 obtained from the General Social Survey, 1984—90 
(The table’s membership groupings reflect the respondents’ self-described 
religious preferences ) Compared to members of other Protestant denomi- 


17 Weber introduced the church-sect distinction to sociology ([1904—5] 1958, [1922] 
1963) Adam Smuth introduced virtually the same distinction to economics more than 
a century earlier Smuth contrasted “established churches" and “small sects” at 
length in The Wealth of Nations ([1776] 1965, pp 740-66) 

18 For the purposes of the analysis ıt does not matter whether these demands take the 
form of explicit consumption restrictions, such as dietary laws, or behaviors that 
isolate or stigmatize members so as to restrict their interactions with nonmembers 
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PROTESTANT DENOMINATIONAL DIFFERENCES 








Liberal Moderate Conservative Sects t-value* 





Household income (in thousands 


of dollars per year) 380 310 316 270 89 
(23 2) (20 9) (20 7) (20 0) 
Respondent education (in years) 13 8 125 121 113 151 
(2 92) (2 86) (2 84) (3 02) 
Sunday attendance (services аї- 
tended per year) 209 252 313 485 137 
(25 4) (29 2) (33 4) (42 7) 
Weekday attendance (96 attending 
weekday meetings) 27 63 115 323 144 
(16 4) (24 3) (31 8) (46 8) 
Church contributions (dollars per 
year) 584 473 905 862 18 
(1,388) (937) (1,843) (1,818) 
Church contributions (96 of yearly 
income) 194 194 281 3 16 23 
(6 49) (3 80) (4 65) (4 81) 
Membership ш church-affiliated 
groups (% belonging) 378 401 44 6 49 5 36 
(48 5) (49 0) (49 7) (50 1) 
Secular memberships (no. of mem- 
berships) 1 90 148 127 91 94 
(1 91) (1 74) (1 52) (1 30) 
Strength of affiliation (% claiming 
to be “strong” members) 32 6 38 7 45 5 560 85 
(46 9) (48 7) (49 8) (49 7) 
Biblical literalism (96 believing) 23 2 40 4 578 68 1 157 
(42 3) (49 1) (49 4) (46 6) 
Belief in afterlife (% believing) 79 5 85 1 88 9 878 35 
(40 4) (35 6) (31 4) (32 6) 
N of cases 763 1,802 941 575 





SourcE —NORC General Social Survey, 1984—90, sample consists of nonblack, non-Catholic Chris- 
tians 

NoTE —In first four cols , nos shown are means, nos ın parentheses are SDs Definitions of denomi- 
national groups liberal = Christian (Disciples of Christ), Episcopalian, Methodist, and United Church 
of Christ, moderate = American Baptist, Evangelical Lutheran, Presbyterian, and Reformed churches, 
conservative = Missouri Synod Lutheran and Southern Baptist, and sects = Assemblies of God, Church 
of Christ, Church of God, Jehovah's Witness, Nazarene, Seventh Day Adventist, and other fundamen- 
talists and pentecostals 

* i-values are for two-tailed test comparing means for liberal and sect members 
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Fic 2 —Nonchurch memberships 


nations, sect members are poorer and less educated, contribute more 
money and attend more services, hold stronger beliefs, belong to more 
church-related groups, and are less involved ın secular organizations 
The differences are strong, striking, and statistically significant More- 
over, for virtually every variable the pattern of variation 1s monotonic, 
increasing (or decreasing) steadily as one moves from liberal to moderate 
to conservative and, finally, to sect groups ? Figures 1—4 show that 
these relationships remain strong even when disaggregated to the level 
of individual denominations In figure 1, for example, the correlation 
between denominational distinctiveness and average rates of church at- 
tendance 1s 82 

The cost-based theory of church and sect rebuts the complaint that 
religious typologies are inherently ad hoc, rooted in the particulars of 
Christian theology and European church history and inapplicable to 
other religious traditions (Roberts 1984, р 225, Eister 1967) The theory 


?? The patterns in table 1 are not unknown to the sociology of religion, although figs 
1—4 do provide a new view of the data Numerous surveys of Protestant Christian 
groups find that denominations tend to fall into distinct types (Stark and Glock 1968, 
Roof and McKinney 1987) The present analysis builds on the work of Johnson (1963, 
pp 542, 544, see Johnson 1971) who defined “churches” as religious organizations 
that "accept the social environment," embracing the norms and values of the prevail- 
ing culture, and contrasted them to “sects” that "reject the social environment ” 
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TABLE 2 


JEWISH DENOMINATIONAL DIFFERENCES 











Reform Conservative Orthodox 
Individual practices 
Attends synagogue regularly (%) 86 190 541 
Lights candles each Friday (96) 54 153 568 
Avoids money on Sabbath (96) 65 131 577 
Household practices 
Buys kosher meat (76) 35 20 7 68 5 
Separates meat and dairy dishes (76) 34 189 66 7 
Lights Hanukkah candles (96) 534 66 9 76 6 
Has Christmas tree (96) 218 154 72 
Networks 
Closest friends are all Jews (%) 76 158 391 
Lives 1n Jewish neighborhood (%) 66 115 360 
Opposes marrying non-Jew (%) 19 96 477 
Household contributions per year 
Gives more than $1,000 to Jewish causes (%) 54 9 44 225 
Gives more than $1,000 to nonJewish 
causes (96) 6 53 431 0 
Volunteer hours per week 
Hours worked for Jewish organizations 1 08 2 34 5 62 
(4 45) (7 40) (14 54) 
Hours worked for secular organizations 402 3 62 2 24 
(8 98) (8 81) (9 34) 
Organizational memberships 
Jewish (outside of synagogue) 55 85 1 46 
(1 45) (1 49) (3 24) 
Non-Jewish 1 67 1 45 721 
(3 09) (2 35) (1 36) 
Years of education 15 8 15 2 14 8 
(2 54) (3 30) (3 62) 
Household income (in thousands of dollars) 64 7 555 417 
(46 7) (42 8) (35 7) 
N of cases 797 720 111 





SouRCE —1990 National Jewish Population Survey 
NoTE —Nos 1л parentheses are SDs, for each variable, the two-tailed t-test comparing means for 
Reform and Orthodox 1s significant at the 5% level 


grows from abstract considerations of collective production, rationality, 
and free riding and should therefore apply to other, collectively oriented 
religions, such as Judaism and Islam 

This proves, in fact, to be the case Data from the 1990 National 
Jewish Population Survey reveal patterns of interdenominational уапа- 
tion virtually identical to those observed within Protestantism (See table 
2, which arranges Jewish denominations using the same distinctiveness 
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scale used ın table 1) Compared to the members of Reform Judaism, 
Orthodox Jews are poorer and somewhat less educated, devote more time 
and money to rehgious activities, hold stronger religious beliefs, are more 
involved in their own religious community, and separate themselves more 
thoroughly from non-Jewish society Here again, the differences are 
strong, significant, and consistent. One might even say that Jewish de- 
nominations fit the idealized church-sect continuum even more neatly 
than do the Christian denommations 20 


Putting the Theory to Work 


Unhke traditional typologies, the proposed theory of church and sect tells 
а causal story It claims that a high-cost group maintains its strict norms 
of conduct precisely because they limit participation 1n competing activi- 
ties and thereby raise levels of participation. within. the group °! The 
theory thus predicts that increased strictness (or distinctiveness, or costli- 
ness) leads to higher levels of church attendance and church contribu- 
tions, closer ties to the group, and reduced involvement in competing 
groups 

The observed patterns ın tables 1 and Z^support this prediction. Rela- 
tive to their more mainstream counterparts, members of sectarian 
groups—both Christian and Jewish—attend more religious services, con- 
tribute more money, and (in the Jewish case, at least) choose more of 
their closest friends from within their religion They are also less involved 
їп competing activities They hold fewer memberships ın outside groups, 
contribute less to outside causes, and have fewer outside friends This last 
set of findings deserves special emphasis because it reverses a well-known 
individual-level pattern Calculated at the level of the individual, correla- 
tions between church participation and outside participation are consis- 
tently positive and significant People who regularly participate in church 
activities also tend to involve themselves in a wide range of organizations 
and activities outside of the church So, for example, the zero-order, 
individual-level correlations between dollars contributed to Jewish causes 
and dollars contributed to non-Jewish causes are positive for all types of 
Jews (correlations are 56 for Reform, 57 for Conservative, and 12 for 


20 The results in table 2 come from the first truly random sample of American Jewry, 
the 1990 Jewish National Population Survey, gleaned from an initial survey of more 
than 100,000 Americans (Goldstein and Kosmin 1991) For similar results based on a 
1970 survey of American Jews, see Lazerwitz and Harrison (1979) 

21 Traditional church-sect theory does not generate this sort of a prediction At best, 
it provides a definztzon of the sect as a “type” of religion that separates itself from 
society and maintains high levels of participation and draws its membership from 
society's poor (see Roberts 1990, pp 182—93) 
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Orthodox) The corresponding correlations between numbers of Jewish 
and non-Jewish organizational memberships are positive as well( 19, 33, 
and 32, for the three respective groups) For Christians the correlation 
between membership ın church-affiliated groups and the number of non- 
religious memberships 1s 26 But when they are calculated at the level 
of denominational averages, all these correlations are negaizve Hence 
both theory and data underscore that the group-level patterns represent 
more than the mere aggregation of individual-level correlations 

Graphs provide another way to confirm the theory's predictions. Fig- 
ures 1—3 show that the categorical patterns of table 1 1n no way depend 
on a few outlying denominations Figure 1 plots the relationship between 
(expert-rated) distinctiveness and average attendance in all available de- 
nominations, including Cathohc Figure 2 confirms the prediction that 
distinctiveness functions to limit members’ involvement ın alternative 
activities and competing sources of satisfaction Sect members do indeed 
forgo secular memberships Figure 3 provides persuasive evidence that 
the members of costly groups free ride less Even though mainline denom- 
nations demand relatively httle of their members, far fewer of those 
members describe themselves as “strong” members of their religion 

The regressions ın table 3 show that the group's impact persists even 
after controlling for demographic and socioeconomic characteristics, such 
аз age, income, sex, education, race, and marital status Columns 1 
and 5 regress attendance and contribution rates on background and SES 
variables alone Columns 2 and 6 add a measure of denominational strict- 
ness or cost, the distinctiveness scores generated by the experts In both 
regressions, the explanatory power of denominational distinctiveness 1s 
truly astonishing, particularly when one recalls that all the other varı- 
ables are measured at the individual level Distinctiveness works ın the 
predicted direction, 1s highly significant, more than doubles R? ın the 
attendance regression, and increases R? by half in the contribution equa- 
tions Columns 3 and 7 show that the signs, significance, and relative 
magnitudes of the estimated equation remain essentially unchanged un- 
der a nonlinear tobit specification (which combines features of both 
probit and OLS regression 1n order to account for censoring 1n the depen- 
dent variables) 22 Columns 4 and 8 add several more individual-level 
variables to test whether the distinctiveness effect works through its cor- 
relation with (or impact on) individual beliefs and choice of spouse But 


? Annual rates of church attendance are censored at both ends, since they cannot 
exceed 52 (“weekly”) nor fall below zero (“never”) Contribution rates are censored 
only from below Tobit regression maximizes a likelihood function in which endpoint 
observations enter m a manner analogous to probit regression and internal observa- 
tions enter in a manner analogous to standard OLS regression (cf Greene 1990, 
p 727) 
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even though these variables prove statistically significant, they ın no way 
wash out the direct impact of denominational distinctiveness Indeed, I 
could not alter this fundamental result with any reasonable alternative 
subsample, estimation technique, time frame, or method of assessing 
denominational characteristics,”? nor have I found contradictory results 
in regressions for other key dependent variables such as memberships 
and contributions outside of the church, church friends, and strength of 
membership The corresponding Jewish survey regressions, available on 
request, yield essentially the same results 

We thus arrive at a persistent and powerfully sociological finding The 
character of the group—ts distinctiveness, costliness, or strictness—does 
more to explain individual rates of religious participation than does any 
standard, individual-level characteristic, such as age, sex, race, region, 
income, education, or marital status The impact appears across both 
Christian and Jewish denominations, and it remains strong even after 
controlling for personal beliefs 2 


The Social Correlates of Sectarianism 


A final set of predictions concerns the type of people most likely to affihate 
with a group that limits one’s involvement 1n alternative activities or 
constrains one’s consumption of secular commodities Simply put, those 
most likely to join are those with the least to lose Losses grow 1n propor- 
tion to both the quantity and the quahty of one's ties to the outside world 
You are therefore less likely to join (or remain active 1n) an exclusive sect 
if you have an extensive set of social ties to friends and family outside 
the sect You are more likely to join if you lack many such ties and are 
still more likely to join ıf you have friends or family in the sect Stated 
in terms of cost and benefit, these predictions seem embarrassingly obvi- 


23 The key result remains robust despite (a) changed samples (е g , Protestants only, 
whites only, married respondents, or the exclusion of extreme sects), (b) different 
estimation techniques (OLS, tobit, or logit), (с) alternate time frames (1984—90, 
1972—83, or 1972—90), (d) alternative denominational measures (1990 distinctiveness 
ranking, 1979 ranking, and denominational dummies that distinguish “liberal Protes- 
tants,” “moderate Protestants,” “conservative Protestants,” “sect” members, and 
Catholics), and (e) the inclusion of additional explanatory variables (political orienta- 
tion and a variety of attitudinal measures) 


24 Some researchers have claimed that Kelley’s observations concerning the *^mstitu- 
tional” determinants of participation, commitment, and membership were biased by 
a neglect of “contextual” factors, such as the average age, income, education, and 
birthrate within the membership of various denominations (Hoge 1979, рр 193-95) 
Insofar as Kelley’s thesis concerns commitment and participation, the present data 
support Kelley over his critics For evidence that the criticism may not even apply to 
membership growth, see Kelley (1979, pp 334—43) 
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ous Yet it took years of research before scholars would accept that a 
potential member's social ties predict conversion far more accurately 
than his or her psychological profile 

Economic ties work 1n much the same manner as social ties There 15 
little chance that a successful business executive will forsake all for a 
strict sect, let alone a wilderness commune The opportunity costs are 
sunply too great But the costs are substantially less, and hence the odds 
of joing substantially higher, for people with limited secular opportuni- 
ties, such as those with low wage rates, limited education, or minimal 
Job experience This prediction 15 consistent with the patterns observed 
1n figure 4 and tables 1 and 2— sect members average the lowest 1ncome 
and education, members of the most churchlike denominations average 
the highest 

The prediction that sects tend to attract individuals with limited secu- 
lar opportunities has two corollaries First, classes of people experiencing 
relatively limited secular opportunities (such as minorities, women, and 
the young) are more likely than others to choose sect membership over 
mainline church membership Second, a general decline ın secular oppor- 
tunities, such as that which occurs during recessions, will make sectarian 
groups more attractive relative to nonsectarian groups Both corollaries 
are strongly supported by previous studies (reviewed in Iannaccone 
1988), and logistic regressions, available on request, show that being 
young, black, female, undereducated, or poor all significantly increase 
the odds of being a sect member 


Limits to Strictness 


Kelley’s argument would seem to imply that a church always benefits 
from increased strictness, no matter how strict ıt 15 already The Presbyte- 
rians would grow faster 1f they become more like the Southern Baptists, 
who would, 1n turn, grow faster 1f they became more like the Mormons 
In fact, Kelley himself has stated that “strong organizations are strict 
the stricter the stronger" (Kelley 1986, р 95) ^ In contrast, the present 
model implies that organizational strictness displays diminishing returns 
and that the optimal amount of strictness will depend on the socioeco- 
nomic characteristics of the members 

To see this, recall that ın the rational choice model, increased strictness 


25 Kelley (1986, рр 95—96) did follow this assertion with the parenthetical proviso 
that “there may be a point of diminishing returns beyond which increasing strictness 
does not produce significantly greater strength, and might ın fact prove counterproduc- 
tive " But his theoretical argument and real-world examples admit no such excep- 
tions 
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adds to the attractiveness of a church only because 115 benefits outweigh 
its costs The benefits take the form of greater group participation, com- 
mitment, or solidarity These benefits can be quite large, since free riding 
IS a serious problem But they are not infinite They must be set against 
the costs of strictness, costs that take the form of stigma, self-sacrifice, 
social isolation, and limited opportunities to earn “secular” rewards or 
to enjoy “worldly” pleasures As a group becomes progressively more 
strict, 1t eventually reaches a point beyond which the additional benefits 
of increased strictness are outweighed by additional costs 

Consider, for example, a group that has already isolated itself geo- 
graphically, thereby eliminating all part-time members (at the cost of 
secular social ties and occupations) It 1s not at all clear that people who 
join such a group would also wish to submit to ritual disfigurement, 
vows of silence, regular fasting, or the rejection of all modern conve- 
mences Rather, it ıs clear that beyond some point increased strictness/ 
costliness must drive away virtually all current and potential members 
Even though hundreds were willing to join the Bhagwan Rajneesh 1n 
Antelope, Oregon, few would have followed him to the Arctic Circle 
For any target population of potential members, there will therefore exist 
an optimal level of strictness Groups that exceed this level will tend to 
scare off many potential members with what are perceived as excessive 
demands Groups that fall short of this level of strictness will suffer from 
free-rider problems and hence from a pervasive lack of commitment that 
leaves many potential members feeling that the group has little to offer 

Kelley’s thesis and data thus address only one tail of a two-tailed 
phenomenon Closer inspection should reveal the existence of another 
class of unsuccessful groups, those that are so strict and sectarian that 
they simply wither and die Stark and Bainbridge's (1985) study of more 
than 400 American-born sects strongly confirms this prediction Mor- 
mons, Jehovah’s Witnesses, and Seventh Day Adventists notwithstand- 
ing, only 6% of all identifiable American sects are growing rapidly More- 
over, “nearly a third of all sects (32 percent) reached their high-water 
mark on the day they began Twenty-one percent of these sects began to 
decline 1n membership from their very first day Another 11 percent have 
not grown since formation" (Stark and Bainbridge 1985, pp 133-34) 
Relating these growth rates to the sects’ levels of tension with society, 
Stark and Bainbridge (1985, p 134) arrived at a conclusion that fits the 
rational choice model perfectly “Many sects fail to grow (and are never 
transformed into churches) because their initial level of tension 15 so high 
as to cause their early social encapsulation Once encapsulated, a sect 
may persist for centuries, depending on fertility and the ability to mini- 
muze defection, but it will rarely be able to recruit an outsider ” 
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The Dynamics of Strictness 


The notion of optimal strictness becomes especially important in a chang- 
ing social environment To remain strong, a group must maintain a cer- 
tain distance or tension between itself and society But maintaining this 
“optimal gap” means walking a very fine line їп adjusting to social 
change so as not to become too deviant, but not embracing change so 
fully as to lose all distinctiveness 

This principle appears to characterize the Mormon church’s response 
to the change in women’s roles from 1940 through 1987 Iannaccone and 
Miles's (1990) time-series analysis suggests that the Mormon church may 
have skirted the twin dangers of intransigence and loss of distinctiveness 
by a combination of initial resistance to social change followed ultimately 
by long-run accommodation They conclude that “particularly in dy- 
namic social environments churches must engage їп a continuing balanc- 
ing act, trading off between religious traditions and social norms A 
certain amount of tension with secular society is essential to success—the 
trick 1s finding, and maintaining, the right amount ” 

No group illustrates this continuing balancing act more dramatically 
than the Amish As Kraybill (1989a, 19896) has shown, the Amish have, 
throughout this century, engaged in “a dynamic process of negotiation 
which enables them to retain their ethnic identity while simultaneously 
adapting to economic pressures The negotiated compromises permit the 
use of tractors at the barn but not 1n the fields, the hiring of cars and 
trucks but not ownership, the use of telephones їп shops but not in 
homes, the use of modern farm machinery, 1f pulled by horses, and 
the use of hydraulic power ın heu of electricity” (Kraybill 19895, р 8) 15 
These examples of selective adaptation challenge our 1mage of the rigid 
sect, dogmatically determined to resist change at all cost Strategic, cost- 
benefit calculations shape the “strange” practices of an extreme sect no 
less than they shape the *normal" practices of a mainstream church 


Knowing Where to Give In 


А final extension to Kelley's thesis concerns the kinds of strict demands 
that benefit a church versus the kinds that backfire Here the conclusion 
is straightforward successful strictness must involve the sacrifice of exter- 
nal (nongroup) resources and opportunities that the group can itself re- 


6 This strategy appears to have been quite successful, since it has coincided with а 
growth rate far exceeding that of the Mennonites and the Brethren, two closely related 
Anabaptist groups that have followed much more assimilative courses (Kraybill 
19895) 
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place In other words, a group can afford to prohibit or put out of reach 
only those “commodities” for which 1t offers a close substitute Arbitrary 
strictness will fail just as surely as excessive strictness Indeed, being 
strict about the “wrong” things will be perceived as “excessive” strict- 
ness [tis not hard to identify examples Cults and communes that isolate 
themselves geographically, thereby depriving their members of the nor- 
mal means of production, must provide an internal productive economy 
based on farming, manufacture and trade, or the like Sects that isolate 
their members socially must provide alternative social networks with 
ample opportunities for interaction, friendship, and status 

Climbing out on a speculative limb, I would suggest that, 1n the last 
generation, the Catholic church in America has suffered from a failure 
to abide by this principle I suspect that Kelley identifies only one-half 
of the problem when he attributes Catholic membership losses to the 
Vatican П reforms, whereby the church “ ‘leaped over the wall’ to join 
the liberal, ‘relevant,’ ecumenical churches” (1986, pp 33—35) The 
other half of the problem ıs found im its hard-line positions on birth 
control and priestly celibacy The Catholic church may have managed 
to arrive at a remarkable, “worst of both worlds” position—discarding 
cherished distinctiveness ın the areas of liturgy, theology, and lifestyle, 
while at the same time maintaining the very demands that its members 
and clergy are least willing to accept 7” 


CONCLUSION 


The strength of strict churches 1s neither a historical coincidence nor a 
statistical artifact Strictness reduces free riding It screens out members 
who lack commitment and stimulates participation among those who 
remain Rational choice theory thus explains the success of sects, cults, 
and conservative denominations without recourse to assumed abnormal- 
ity, irrationality, or misinformation The theory also predicts differences 
between strict and lenient groups, distinguishes between effective and 
counterproductive demands, and demonstrates the need to adapt strict 
demands ın response to social change 

The rational choice theory of organizational strictness accounts for 
empirical regularities that have fascinated sociologists for most of a cen- 
tury Mainstream churches and extremist sects emerge as analytically 
distinct modes of religious organization rather than as ad hoc descriptive 
categories The empirical correlates of sectarianism are derived as formal 


27 This interpretation may help to harmonize the apparently divergent conclusions 
drawn by Kelley, who sees Vatican II as a costly sellout, and by Greeley (1985), who 
sees Humanae Vitae as mducing a widespread reduction in Catholic commitment 
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consequences of a sectarian strategy aimed at enhancing group com- 
mitment 

Survey data strongly confirm the theory's key predictions Members 
of stricter denominations devote more time and money to their religions 
and are more likely to describe themselves as strong members of their 
faith They socialize more extensively with fellow members and are less 
involved 1n secular organizations They have, on the average, lower 1п- 
comes and less education The patterns hold across the full spectrum of 
denominations, Chnstian and Jewish 

Other predictions await further research and better data A study of 
unsuccessful sects 1s needed to test the theory’s prediction that too much 
strictness causes just as much harm as too little A study of the content 
of sectarian demands would help test the prediction that successful 
groups must provide substitutes for the external rewards that they effec- 
tively prohibit Results from studies like these might also indicate 
whether the rational choice model 1s more consistent with observation 
than models derived from alternative social-psychological assumptions 

Like Kelley’s original study, this article has addressed the issue of 
church growth only indirectly I have tended to assume that “strong” 
churches—churches with high rates of commitment, participation, and 
contributions—will find 1t much easier to achieve high rates of growth 
This assumption certainly seems reasonable and 1s supported by empiri- 
cal studies of church growth (Iannaccone et al 1993) However, it blurs 
the distinction between necessary and sufficient In commercial markets, 
the strongest firms are not always the fastest growing Highly profitable 
businesses sometimes choose to maintain their current size and forgo an 1n- 
creased market share The Amish have pursued an analogous strategy 1n 
the religious marketplace The current, static version of the strict church 
model does not adequately address this distinction A dynamic version 1s 
needed to clarify the relationship between the strength and growth 

Rational choice theories of religious behavior are new, provocative, 
and relatively undeveloped This article has explored one such theory 
and has thereby sought to show how costly, apparently unproductive, 
demands can strengthen an organization and benefit its members The 
relative ease with which it has integrated Kelley’s strict church thesis, 
traditional church-sect typologies, and the basic features of American 
denomuinationalism suggests that further work 1s well worth the effort 


APPENDIX 
An Example of Free Riding 1n Heterogeneous Populations 


This appendix analyzes a simple, game-theoretic version of the model 
described in the body of this article The population consists of two 
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Fic A1 —Both actors uncommitted 


types of people, the religiously committed type Cs and the relatively 
uncommitted type Us They make only two decisions whether to join any 
given religious group and, contingent on joining, whether to maintain a 
high or a low level of participation Each person acts rationally, choosing 
the group and level of personal participation that maximizes his or her 
welfare Personal welfare depends on the person’s own decisions and 
those of others Specifically, each person’s welfare rises when the other 
members of the group increase their participation levels These assump- 
tions capture the key features of the general model described m the body 
of the article (Note that the model also accommodates a third type of 
person—type I, who 1s religiously indifferent or antagonistic By defini- 
tion, type I people derive no utility from religion They will not join any 
religious group, and hence need not concern us further ) 

Formal setup —We may model the situation with a series of matrices 
that specify the payoffs that people receive from their actions and from 
those of others (The specific payoffs are unimportant, only their relative 
magnitudes matter ) Figure A1 describes the possible outcomes in a group 
consisting solely of uncommitted, type U, people For simplicity, imagine 
that the group consists of just two people whose participation levels are 
noted along the top and side of the matrix (Essentially the same argu- 
ment applies to groups of three or more In that case, however, the 
matrix depicts the situation from a single member’s perspective His or 
her own participation level 15 listed along the top and those of the other 
members are listed along the side ) The cells of the matrix show the net 
payoffs accruing to each member contingent on the choices they both 
make The number above the diagonal 15 the payoff to the member whose 
choice is listed on top, and the number below the diagonal 1s the net 
payoff to the member whose choice 1s listed on the side For example, if 
both choose low levels of participation, they end up in the top left cell, 
and each earns a payoff of two If both choose high levels of participation, 
they end up ın the bottom right cell, and each earns a payoff of three 
When the members choose different levels of participation (top right and 
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Fic А2 —Both actors committed 


bottom left), the member with the low level of participation earns a 
payoff of four (since he or she free rides off the other member’s high 
participation without making a corresponding contribution), whereas the 
member with the high level of participation earns only one (since his or 
her costly involvement went unmatched) Taken as a whole, the choices 
yield the classic Prisoner’s Dilemma, m which each member 15 tempted 
to free ride off the other The temptation arises because, regardless of 
whether the first member chooses a high or low level of participation, 
the second member maximizes his or her personal payoff by choosing а 
low level Hence, the group 1s likely to gravitate toward the top left cell, 
with low levels of participation, and low levels of reward, all around 
This outcome becomes progressively more hkely as the size of the group, 
and hence the difficulty of monitoring the others, increases 

The situation ıs different for the more committed, type C people Their 
payoff matrix, depicted in figure A2, does not lead to a Prisoner’s Di- 
lemma Here, a low level of participation ıs no longer the dominant: 
strategy Rather, as long as the first person maintains a high level of 
participation, the second does best by responding 1n kind. In other words, 
type C people are not tempted to free ride They therefore are likely to 
end up ш the bottom right cell, enjoying the benefits of a high-powered 
group 

Free riding —Consider now the problems that arise when different 
types of people are able to mix We have seen that a group consisting 
solely of type C people can maintain high levels of participation, and so 
be "strong," whereas a group of type U people tends toward low levels 
of participation, and so 1s “weak ” (This result has nothing to do with 
differing levels of self-interest, rationality, or altruism among the two 
groups Rather it depends entirely on the different costs and benefits they 
derive from group participation } In practice, however, these two groups 
have difficulty existing side by side The payoff structures are such that 
everyone prefers to be in groups where the other members maintain high 
levels of participation Hence, type U people will tend to migrate from 
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the weak groups to strong ones (The migration cannot be prevented 
unless it 1s possible to ascertain people's true character or to accurately 
monitor their actual level of participation ) The resulting mixed groups 
will have payoff structures like those in figure A3 In this matrix, which 
depicts the decisions of a type U person along the top and the decisions 
of a type C person along the side, the payoffs above the diagonal come 
from figure Al and the payoffs below the diagonal come from figure A2 
Examining the payoffs, we find that the type U person has the same 
unconditional incentive to free ride as in figure Al But if the type U 
person maintains a low level of participation, the type C person has no 
incentive to do otherwise Hence, the presence of type U people under- 
mines what would otherwise be a strong group of type C people The 
less committed people free ride, holding back resources of time, energy, 
and so forth from the group And, faced with this free riding, even the 
committed members find ıt no longer worth their bother to participate 
fully (because their contributions to the group are effectively "stolen" 
by free riders) The situation therefore tends to degenerate until no one 
1s participating fully This result 1s inefficient because the type Cs end 
up worse off than before (earning a payoff of four rather than six) whereas 
the type Us end up no better off (since they earn two either way) Free 
riding has made all groups weak 

A costly solution —Figure A4 shows how seemingly gratuitous costs 
can mitigate the free-rider problem found ın matrix АЗ The cost consists 
of a uniform one-umt membership penalty Members pay the penalty 
regardless of their participation level Hence, all payoffs are one less than 
in the original mixed-group matrix, АЗ If uncommitted people join this 
group they will make it just as weak as any of the others they join (since 
low participation 1s still their dominant strategy), but having done so 
they will find themselves ın the top left cell earning a one-umt payoff 
(their standard two-unit payoff minus the one-unit membership cost) 
Since this one-unit payoff is less than they earn 1n a standard weak group, 
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Fic A4 —Muixed group with one-unit membership cost 


such as those depicted 1n figures A1 or A3, they will forsake the costly 
group, leaving it to the committed people But once the Us leave, the Cs 
will find that they have a viable, albeit costly, strong group, 1n which 
all the payoffs are just one unit less than those in the (unobtainable) 
matrix A2 The Cs will therefore maintain high levels of participation 
and earn a five-unit payoff To complete the proof, note that even after 
the group becomes strong, type U people still have no incentive to rejoin, 
since the best they can do 1s no better than the two-unit payoff that they 
earn 1n matrix Al 

Apparently gratuitous costs can thus divert uncommitted people from 
strong groups Committed people end up forming costly groups, while 
the less committed people end up 1л standard groups, and the free riding 
that otherwise undermines all groups 1s mitigated The problem and 
its apparently bizarre solution both arise as consequences of rational 
self-interest 
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Weak Ties, Employment, and Inequality: 
An Equilibrium Analysis! 


James D Montgomery 
Northwestern University 


This article adds a simple social structure and pattern of social 
interaction to a Markov model of employment transitions In the 
model, society 1s composed of many small (two-person) groups Un- 
employed individuals find jobs through strong ties (intragroup so- 
cial interaction), weak ties (random intergroup interaction), and 
formal channels Holding constant the total level of social inter- 
action, the author examines how a change 1n the composition of so- 
cial interaction affects the steady-state equilibrium An increase ın 
weak-tie interactions reduces inequality, thereby creating a more 
equitable distribution of employment across groups Moreover, an 
increase 1n weak-tie interactions increases the steady-state employ- 
ment rate 1f inbreeding by employment status among weak ties 1s 
sufficiently low 


I INTRODUCTION 


Granovetter (1973, 1974, 1982) argued that, because they provide bridges 
between densely knit clusters of social structure, weak social ties are 
crucial whenever information 1s diffused through social interaction In 
particular, he argued that weak ties play an important role in the labor 
market, where they provide job seekers with information from personal 
contacts in distant parts of the social structure Subsequently, numerous 
researchers have addressed the mucrosociological implications of the 
“strength-of-weak-ties” hypothesis, by examining whether workers lo- 
cating jobs through weak ties receive higher wages and status (e g , 
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of economics and Faculty Fellow in the Center for Urban Affairs and Policy Research 
at Northwestern University Direct correspondence to James Montgomery, Depart- 
ment of Economics, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 60208 
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Bridges and Villemez 1986, Marsden and Hurlbert 1988, Wegener 1991, 
Montgomery 1992) Although useful for studying micro outcomes, the 
*egocentric" focus of this hterature obscures the macrosociological rela- 
tionship between social structure, employment, and inequality that 1s 
inherent ın Granovetter’s analysis If weak ties are replaced by strong 
ties, society becomes fragmented Because the diffusion of job informa- 
tion 1s slowed, one might expect (1n the new steady state) a lower employ- 
ment rate and a less equitable distribution of employment throughout 
the social structure 

To explore these macrosociological relationships, I add a simple social 
structure and pattern of social interaction to a Markov model of employ- 
ment transitions In the model, the society comprises many small groups 
(For simplicity, I assume that each group contains two individuals and 
thus refer to these groups as dyads їп the analysis below ) Unemployed 
individuals may find jobs through strong ties (intragroup social interac- 
tion), weak ties (random intergroup interaction), and formal channels 
Although the model 1s quite stylized, ıt permits evaluation of Grano- 
vetter’s conjectures about the relationship between social structure and 
labor-market outcomes Holding the level of social interaction constant, 
one may vary the proportion of interaction that occurs through weak 
ties The analysis demonstrates that a change in the proportion of weak- 
tie interaction has both “efficiency” and “distributional” effects an ın- 
crease 1n weak ties reduces inequality, thereby creating a more equitable 
steady-state distribution of employment across dyads Moreover, an ın- 
crease in weak ties increases the steady-state employment rate 1f 1nbreed- 
ing by employment status among weak ties 1s sufficiently low 

The present analysis focuses exclusively on these macrosociological 
implications of the strength-of-weak-ties hypothesis However, the model 
constructed below provides a unified theoretical framework for examin- 
ing the micro- as well as the macro-implications of this hypothesis Thus, 
future extensions of the model might help guide and interpret microlevel 
empirical research After developing the model in Section П and ana- 
lyzing its macro-Yimplications ın Section III, I return to this issue in 
Section IV 


II THE MODEL 


Consider a society ın which all individuals belong to mutually exclusive 
two-person groups ? I will refer to these groups as dyads For simplicity, 
I assume that individuals live forever and that dyadic relationships are 


? More generally, one might assume that all individuals belong to z-person groups 
The present analysis examines the special case in which n = 2 
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permanent (1 e , individuals never change dyad partners) These dyads 
are the basic unit of analysis in the present model Assuming that each 
individual 1s either employed or unemployed, each dyad is m one of 
three states either both members are unemployed, only one member 1s 
employed, or both members are employed Let г represent the number 
of employed members ın а dyad (where z = 0, 1, or 2) I assume a 
continuum of individuals and normahze the mass of the population to 
one With d, representing the mass of dyads in each state, this normaliza- 
tion implies that 


do + di + d, = t, (1) 
and that the employment rate e may be written 
e — d, + 2d, (2) 


I assume that job information may be transmitted through social inter- 
action (both intragroup and intergroup) and formal channels Social inter- 
action 1s stochastic and occurs through pairwise matching During a short 
time period, a given individual 1s either matched with his dyad partner, 
matched with some other individual drawn randomly from the popula- 
tion, or unmatched The matching process 1s stochastically independent 
across time periods During the next period, the individual is either 
matched with the (same) dyad partner, matched with a (different) random 
other, or unmatched Each individual thus interacts repeatedly with his 
or her dyad partner through time ? In contrast, because I have assumed 
an infinitely large population, an individual will never interact with the 
same contact twice through random matching * Let 7 represent the rate 
of social interaction per unit time and let o represent the proportion of 
social interaction that occurs through random matching (where 0 = о = 
1) Thus, an individual 15 matched with his dyad partner at rate т(1 — 
w) and ıs matched randomly at rate то 

'The social structure and process of social interaction described above 
are obviously quite stylized. However, this model does represent a depar- 
ture from the completely “atomistic” models of employment transitions 
previously considered by economists (cf. Clark and Summers 1979, 1982, 


* Note that the social interactions of dyad partners are not independent an individual 
1s matched with his dyad partner 1f and only if the dyad partner ıs matched to the 
individual 

* Because my assumptions on social structure (1 е , dyads) and social interaction (1 e, 
pairwise matching) involve pairs of individuals, readers may experience some confu- 
sion To lessen this, suppose individuals у and k belong to the same dyad I use the 
term dyad partner to refer to the permanent relationship between 7 and &, and I use 
the term contact to refer to 7’s pairwise-match partner 1n a given time period Thus, 
j’s dyad partner (1 e , k) will sometimes be 7’s contact, but 7’s contact 15 not necessarily 
1'5 dyad partner 
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Burdett et al 1984, Devine and Kiefer 1991, chap 6)? Because it as- 
sumes that jobs are located through social interaction as well as through 
formal channels, my model may be viewed as an (admittedly primitive) 
attempt to capture the “embeddedness” of economic actors ın social 
relationships (Granovetter 1985) 

Moreover, the model offers a potentially useful formalization of Grano- 
vetter's (1973) conception of social structure 5 In the present setting, the 
strength of a social tie corresponds to the duration of a relationship The 
relationship between dyad partners, who are matched repeatedly through 
time, Js interpreted as a “strong tie " Because social interaction occurring 
through random matching is transitory, these relationships are inter- 
preted as “weak ties" Pairwise matches between dyad partners are 
thus strong-tie matches, random matches are weak-tie matches Holding 
constant the level of social interaction (7), one may vary the proportion 
of social interaction occurring through weak ties (w) At one extreme (w 
= 0), individuals interact only with their strong ties (1 e , dyad partners) 
so that the society 1s fragmented into isolated cliques At the other ex- 
treme (w = 1), social interaction occurs entirely through weak ties drawn 
randomly from throughout the society Between these extremes (0 < o 
« 1), interaction occurs through both strong ties (1 e , dyadic matching) 
and weak ties (1 e , random matching) 

Given this interpretation, this model departs somewhat from Grano- 
vetter's original graph-theoretic intuition I formalize weak ties as transi- 
tory relationships rather than permanent relationships with infrequent 
interaction However, the model remains useful because 1t permits evalu- 
ation of Granovetter’s conjectures about the relationship between social 
structure and labor-market outcomes ’ In Section III, I examine the rela- 
tionship between the composition of social interaction (w) and the equilib- 
rium levels of employment and inequality in the society Because the 
macrosociological implications of Granovetter’s hypothesis have been ob- 
scured by the egocentric focus of recent empirical work, the analysis 
focuses exclusively on these implications However, as discussed їп Sec- 
tion IV, the present framework could also be used to examine microsocio- 
logical implications of the strength-of-weak-ties hypothesis, thus helping 
to guide and interpret microlevel empirical research 

I now complete the description of the model by specifying the transition 


5 See Coleman (1964, 495—505) for a related attempt to add social structure to a 
Markov process He examines the diffusion of medical information among doctors, 
some of whom share offices with a partner 

6 See Boorman (1975) and Fararo and Skvoretz (1987) for alternative formulations 

7 Although the Fararo and Skvoretz (1987) biased-net formalization seems closer to 
Granovetter’s original intuition, their framework does not permit a comparable ana- 
lytical analysis Numerical simulations following Skvoretz (1990) might be an interest- 
ing direction for future research 
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of individuals and dyads between employment states My description 
here ıs informal Readers interested ın a more formal development should 
refer to Appendix A, where I specify the model ın discrete time and then 
derive the continuous-time equations stated below by taking limits as the 
period length becomes infinitesimal 

The probability that an unemployed individual learns of a job through 
social interaction depends on the employment status of the individual's 
contact To simplify the analysis, I assume that an employed contact 
(either the strong dyadic tie or a weak random tie) knows of a job opening 
with probability 6, while an unemployed contact (either the strong or a 
weak tie) never knows of a job opening ê One might argue that Granovet- 
ter (1973, 1974) intends that tie strength should influence the probability 
that a contact knows of a job opening (even after conditioning on the 
contact's employment status) To examine this claim, future extensions 
of the model might specify more completely the process by which contacts 
obtain, store, and diffuse information However, as reported 1n Section 
ПІ, the proportion of social interaction occurring through weak ties (w) 
has important macrosociological consequences even if tie strength per se 
does not influence the probabihty that a contact knows of a job 

Let s represent the employment status of the individual's dyad partner, 
the dyad partner may be either employed (s — 1) or unemployed (s — 
0) Although one might assume that an unemployed individual's random- 
match contacts would be employed with probabihty e (equal to the em- 
ployment rate in the population), the tendency for social ties to form 
between individuals with similar characteristics is well documented in 
the social network literature (Marsden 1988) In the present setting, one 
might thus assume that randomly matched individuals would be more 
likely to share the same employment status than chance would dictate ? 
To allow for the possibility of an “inbreeding bias” by employment 
status among random-match contacts, I assume that an unemployed indi- 
vidual’s random-match contact 1s employed with probability we (where 
0 = a = 1) ? By varying the inbreeding parameter a, the model permits 


8 The present analysis does not attempt to explain why firms might prefer to hire 
workers through employee referral Elsewhere (Montgomery 1991), I discuss several 
possibilities and formalize one explanation Even if employers do not strictly prefer 
referred workers, job seekers with employed contacts might be the first to learn of 
new openings 

? Such inbreeding may be induced by “substructures” that mhibit social interaction 
between dissimilar individuals (Blau 1977, Marsden 1990) 

Setting о > 1 creates an “outbreeding bias" since random-match contacts would 
be less likely to share the same employment status than chance would dictate Note 
that outbreeding may be limited (inducing an upper bound on o) because the number 
of unemployed-employed matchings cannot exceed the number of employed individu- 
als (see Rytina and Morgan 1982) 
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unbiased random matching (о = 1), complete breeding by employment 
status (® = 0), or incomplete inbreeding (0 < a < 1) 

Now consider the rate at which unemployed individuals find jobs 
through social interaction An unemployed individual 1s matched to his 
strong tie at rate т(1 — о) Conditional upon being matched with his 
strong йе, the individual finds employment with probability so, The 
individual ıs matched to a weak tie at rate то Conditional upon being 
matched with a weak tie, the individual finds employment with probabil- 
ity aed, Thus, individuals find jobs through social interaction at rate 
т(1 — w)sh, + Toaed, 

To complete the specification of the unemployment-to-employment 
transition, let ф, represent the rate at which unemployed individuals find 
jobs through formal channels Although my notation does not make the 
dependence explicit, I assume that ф, and $, may be either constant or 
decreasing in е While the model abstracts away from employers! deci- 
sions to create or destroy jobs, the assumption that ф, and $, are decreas- 
ing 1n e captures (in a simple yet fairly general way) the effect of the 
existing vacancy structure (see White 1970, Sørensen 1977) on the equilib- 
пит employment rate Assuming a fixed number of Jobs, an increase in 
the employment rate reduces the number of vacancies, presumably mak- 
ing ıt more difficult for the unemployed to locate jobs (through either 
social 1nteraction or formal channels) 

Adding together Job-finding rates through social interaction and formal 
channels, the unemployment-to-employment transition rate А may be 
written 


A(e, 5) = т[(1 — w)s + one]ó, + $, (3) 


If we let 4, and №, represent the unemployment-to-employment transition 
rates given that the individual's strong tie is employed (s = 1) or unem- 
ployed (s — 0), we obtain 


A, (e) = т[(1 p о) + wae], + ф,, (4а) 
Aule) = тоаеф, + ф, (4b) 


To simplify notation, I suppress the dependence of these transition rates 
on the employment rate e (as well as the social-interaction parameters т, 
о, and o) and write them as à, and А,„ 

In Section III I examine the effect of the composition of social interac- 
tion (w) on equilibrium inequality and employment To build intuition 
for these results, ıt 1s useful to note here the effect of a change ın w on 
the transition rates à, and A, If all social interaction occurs through 
weak ties, an unemployed individual's transition. rate 15 not influenced 
by the employment status of his strong tie А, = А, 1f we assume w = 
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1 But as a larger proportion of social interaction occurs through strong 
ties, unemployed individuals with employed strong ties benefit while 
those with unemployed strong ties suffer А, rises and №, falls as œ de- 
creases Thus, unemployed individuals with employed strong ties have 
the advantage assuming that strong-tie matches sometimes occur А, > 
À, for all o <1 

Note further that the relationships between w and the transition rates 
№, and à, depend on the level of mbreeding by employment status among 
weak ties (œ) Given little breeding (1e , a ~ 1), weak-tie contacts are 
frequently informed of job openings A decrease in w thus generates a 
relatively large decrease ın №, and a relatively small increase in A, But 
1f inbreeding 1s strong (1 e , а == 0), most weak-tie contacts of unemployed 
individuals are themselves unemployed, a reduction in this form of social 
interaction has little effect on job-finding rates A decrease in w thus 
generates а negligible decrease in №, and a relatively large increase in А, 

Having specified the transition from unemployment to employment, T 
must also specify the process by which employed individuals become 
unemployed I assume that employed individuals lose jobs at rate 9, 
where (for simplicity) this transition rate 15 independent across dyad part- 
ners !! Although one might expect job loss to be correlated across dyad 
partners (particularly ın cases where one dyad partner located his job 
through the other partner), I leave this possibility for future work 

Although I have been describing the model from an individual's per- 
spective, the employment transitions of dyad partners are interdepen- 
dent To determine the steady-state equilibrium, one must consider the 
flows of dyads between states 0, 1, and 2 These flows are depicted ın 
figure 1 Given that each unemployed individual with an unemployed 
strong tie enters employment at rate À,, that dyads in state 0 contain 
two such individuals, and that d, dyads are in this state, the flow of 
dyads from state 0 to state 1 1s 21,0, Similarly, because each of the 
dyads 1n state 1 contains one unemployed individual who enters employ- 
ment at rate \,, the flow of dyads from state 1 to state 2 15 \,d, Finally, 
because dyads in state 2 contain two employed individuals while dyads 
ın state 1 contain only one, the flow from state 2 to state 1 1s 25d,, while 
the flow from state 1 to state 0 1s ёа, 

Let d, represent the derivative of d, with respect to tıme Given the 
flows depicted ın figure 1, the net flow of dyads from each state may be 


п Although I have assumed that individuals live forever and never change dyad 
partners, a second (formally equivalent) interpretation of the model 15 possible indi- 
viduals die at rate 6 and vacant dyad positions are filled immediately by (newly born) 
unemployed individuals 
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2A à 0 A Gd 1 
— > ————À 
€————— €—————— 

ôd 1 28а 2 


Fic 1 —Flows of dyads between states 


written 
d, = —2X,d, + òd}, (Sa) 
d, = 2d, dy — ^ed, — 8d, + 28d,, (Sb) 
and 
d, = A,d, — 28d, (Sc) 


A steady-state equilibrium requires that each of these net flows 1s equal 
to zero ” 


II EFFICIENCY AND DISTRIBUTIONAL EFFECTS OF WEAK TIES 


Having specified the model, I now consider the following question If we 
assume that the level of social interaction 1s held constant, how does a 
change in the proportion of weak-tie interactions affect the steady-state 
equilibrium? I may briefly summarize my results by noting that an ın- 
crease ın weak-tie interactions always has a positive “distributional” 
effect, thereby generating a more equitable steady-state distribution of 
employment across dyads Moreover, if inbreeding by employment status 
among weak ties ıs small (1 e , о = 1), an increase ın weak-tie interactions 
also has a positive "efficiency" effect, which increases the steady-state 
employment rate However, if inbreeding by employment status among 
weak ties 1s sufficiently large (1 e , а < 1), an increase ın weak-tie inter- 
actions decreases the equilibrium employment rate 

Although it 1s straightforward to measure efficiency by considering 
the equilibrium employment rate, inequality (and thus the distributional 
impact of a change 1n social interaction) might be measured 1n various 
ways In the context of the present model, I define inequality as y where 


e(1—6e)—d, 
e(1 — e) 


Y (6) 


2 More formally, a steady-state equilibrium requires a triple (d$, dř, dł}, which 
satisfies eq (1) and implies d; = d; = d; = 0 
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Using equation (6) along with equations (1) and (2), the mass of dyads in 
each state may be written as a function of the employment rate and 
inequality 


dy = (%)(1 — ey + (th) -ye(1 — е), (7a) 

d, = e(1 — e) — ye(1 — e), (7b) 
and 

d, = (hje? + ('h)ye(1 — e) (7c) 


Thus, at each pornt in time, the state of the society 1s summarized by 
the parr (e, y} 

To build intuition for the inequality measure defined in equation (6), 
the reader might imagine that the employment rate was fixed at e and 
that jobs were randomly allocated to individuals independent of the em- 
ployment status of their dyad partners Because each individual would 
be employed with probability e and unemployed with probability 1 — e, 
each dyad would be ın state 0 with probability (1 — ey, ın state 1 with 
probability 2e(1 — e), and ın state 2 with probability e? Because I have 
normalized the mass of dyads to 2, randomization thus implies dy = 
(%)(1 — e}, dy = e(1 — e), and d, = (‘h)e? Because e(1 — e) dyads 
are in state 1, equation (6) implies that equality would be zero How- 
ever, given y > 0, equations (7a)-(7c) 1mply that there are “too few” 
dyads 1n state 1 and “too many” dyads in states 0 and 2 relative to the 
randomized outcome Note that I have normalized the inequahty mea- 
sure so that y = 1 

The inequality measure y may be motivated ın a second way Let 
prob(E |} represent the probability that an individual 15 employed given 
that the strong tie 1s either employed (у = E) or unemployed (у = U) 
so that 


2d 

prob(E|E) = v — e ү(1 – e), (8a) 

and 
d, 

prob{E|U} = ree (1— ye (8b) 
When inequality 15 zero, the probability that an individual ıs employed 
does not depend upon the employment status of the individual's strong 
tie prob(E|E) = prob{E|U} = e However, as inequality rises, strong 


tes increasingly link individuals with the same employment status 
prob (E | E) rises and prob (E| U} falls As inequality reaches its maximum 
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(y = 1), dyad partners always share the same employment status 
prob{E|E} = 1 and prob{E|U} = 0 

The society 1s 1n steady-state equilibrium when the net flow of dyads 
from each state (0, 1, and 2) 1s zero Substituting equations (7a)—(7c) into 
equations (Sa) and (5c), the net flows may be written as functions of e 
and y Letting e* and y* represent the equilibrium employment rate and 
inequality level, a steady state requires {e*, y*} such that 


dy = (1 — e*)[5e* — A*(1 — e*) — yFe*(S + М] =O, (9a) 
and 
d, = e*[\F(1 — e*) — 8е* — y*(1 — e*)(AF + 8)] = 0, (9b) 


where A* = А„(е*) and A* = X,(e*) Although I-have omitted the expres- 
sion for the net flow of dyads from state 1, note dj = — d, — d, so that 
d, = O 1f equations (9a) and (9b) are satisfied 

A formal analysis of the model 1s presented 1n Appendix B, where I 
prove the following theorems 

THEOREM 1 —If ,(0) > 0, there exists a umque steady-state equilib- 
vium {e*, y*} where y* > (=) 0 fo < (=) 1 

Theorem 1 states that equilibrium inequality 1s always (at least weakly) 
positive !# A corollary to this theorem follows immediately from equa- 
tions (8a) and (8b) 

COROLLARY —In steady state, prob{E|E} > (=) e* > (=) prob(E|U) 
fo <(=)1 

That 1s, individuals with employed strong ties are more likely them- 
selves to be employed than the random allocation of jobs would dictate 
(assuming strong-tie interactions sometimes occur) Conversely, individu- 
als with unemployed strong ties have a probability of employment that 
1s (at least weakly) less than e* The next two theorems indicate how a 
change m the composition of social interaction affects equilibrium em- 
ployment and inequality 

THEOREM 2 —Holding т constant, y* 15 decreasing ın w 

Thus, weak ties have a positive “distributional” effect holding con- 
stant the level of social mteraction, equilibrium inequality falls as the 
proportion of weak-tie interactions increases 

THEOREM 3 —Holding т constant, e* 15 increasing ın w 1f and only of 
a > &(e*) where 0 < à(e*) < 1 


P The condition $,(0) > 0 ın theorem 1 rules out the possibility that a second equilib- 
rium exists at zero employment If $,(0) = 0, individuals leave unemployment only 
by interacting with employed personal contacts However, if the initial employment 
rate 1s zero, no contacts will be employed Thus, an equilibrium would exist for e* 
=0 
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Weak ties may have either a positive or negative efficiency effect an 
increase 1n the proportion of weak-tie interactions raises the equilibrium 
employment rate if and only 1f inbreeding by employment status among 
weak ties 1s sufficiently low In particular, an increase in w raises e* 
when there 1s no inbreeding (a = 1) and decreases e* when inbreeding 
15 complete (a = 0) 

To build intuition for these results, consider first a society in which all 
social interaction occurs through weak ties (1e , = 1) Because dyad 
partners never interact, dyadic relationships are irrelevant. Employment 
status 1s not correlated across dyad partners, the distribution of dyads 
across employment states 1s that which would be generated by randomly 
allocating jobs to individuals (with probability e*) independent of the 
employment status of their dyad partners Inequality ıs thus equal to 
zero As stated ın theorem 1 and its corollary, о = 1 implies y* = 0 
and prob(E|E) = prob{E|U} = e* 

Now suppose that the proportion of social interaction occurring 
through strong ties increases (1 e , w decreases) while the level of social 
interaction (7) 1s held constant As noted above, unemployed individuals 
with employed strong ties benefit from this change (A, increases) while 
those with unemployed strong ties suffer (A, decreases) As shown in 
figure 1, the transition rate of dyads from state 0 to state 1 decreases 
while the transition rate from state 1 to 2 mcreases In the new steady 
state, there will be too few dyads 1n state 1 and too many dyads mm states 
0 and 2 relative to random allocation the middle of the distribution 
shrinks while the tails grow Inequality thus increases as the proportion 
of strong-tie interaction increases As stated m theorem 2, y* increases 
as œ decreases Because y* = 0 for o = 1, theorem 2 implies the strict 
inequalities 1n theorem 1 and its corollary 


y*>0, 
and 
prob(E | E) > e* > prob{E| U}, 


for all o < 1 Strong-tie interactions thus induce a positive level of ın- 
equality and a positive correlation of employment status across dyad 
partners 

Consider further the "efficiency" effect of an increase 1n the proportion 
of strong-tie interactions As w falls, the increase in №, tends to increase 
the equilibrium employment rate while the decrease in №, tends to de- 
crease this rate Because relative changes ın the Аз depend on the in- 
breeding bias by employment status among weak ties, the inbreeding 
parameter o determines which effect dominates Given no inbreeding 
(1e, а = 1), a decrease in w generates a relatively large decrease ın А, 
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and a relatively small increase in А, so that e* falls Given complete 
inbreeding (1e , а = 0), a decrease ın w generates no change ın А, and 
an increase ın A, so that e* rises Because e* falls for а = 1 and rises 
for а = 0, one might expect that a decrease ın w would generate по 
change 1n e* for some intermediate value à between 0 and 1 

Approaching theorem 3 more intuitively, note that social interaction 
generates employment only 1f an unemployed individual ıs matched with 
an employed contact From an efficiency perspective, social interaction 
between two individuals sharing the same employment status (either both 
employed or both unemployed) is “wasted " Theorem 2 implies that a 
decrease 1n the proportion of weak-tie interaction (w) increases inequality 
and induces a stronger correlation of employment status across dyad 
partners As o falls, strong-tie interactions are thus more likely to involve 
dyad partners who are either both employed or both unemployed, more 
social interaction 1s wasted and the equilibrium employment rate, e*, 
falls However, an increase in inbreeding by employment status among 
weak ties (1 e , a decrease 1n о) increases the likelihood of unemployed- 
unemployed weak-tie matches so that social interaction through weak ties 
may also be wasted If inbreeding 15 sufficiently strong (1 e , a sufficiently 
small), a decrease in the proportion of weak-tie interaction w may thus 
increase rather than decrease the equilibrium employment rate, e* 

Overall, the model suggests that equity and efficiency are maximal 
in “well-mixed” populations (see Rapoport 1963) Dyadic relationships 
represent structural “clumps” that inhibit population mixing and gener- 
ate an inequitable distribution of employment across dyads (cf Granovet- 
ter 1982, pp 105—6) Because dyad partners are likely to share the same 
employment status, strong-tie interactions are, from an efficiency per- 
spective, often wasted If we assume that inbreeding by employment 
status among weak ties 15 low, the equilibrium employment rate thus 
decreases as the proportion of strong-tie interactions increases However, 
such inbreeding represents a second way in which population mixing 
may be inhibited If breeding ıs strong, unemployed individuals are 
likely to be matched with unemployed weak ties so that much weak-tie 
interaction 1s also wasted from an efficiency perspective In this case, the 
equilibrium employment rate may be increasing as the proportion of 
strong-tie interactions rises 


IV TOWARD A MICROSOCIOLOGICAL ANALYSIS 


Although the preceding analysis focused exclusively on the macrosocio- 
logical implications of the strength-of-weak-ties hypothesis, the model 
developed above offers a unified theoretical framework for examining 
micro- as well as macrosociological relationships Recent research has 
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examined the correlation between wages (or socioeconomic status) and 
the strength of the social tie used to find a job (Bridges and Villemez 
1986, Marsden and Hurlbert 1988, Wegener 1991) Because this correla- 
поп becomes insignificant. after controlling for worker characteristics, 
Bridges and Villemez argue that tie strength does not represent an mpor- 
tant dimension of social resources However, based on my analysis of а 
Job-search model, I have shown elsewhere (Montgomery 1992) that this 
(negative) empirical finding is not necessarily inconsistent with the 
strength-of-weak-ties hypothesis Moreover, because that model predicts 
a correlation between the size and composition of a job seeker’s network 
and the job seeker’s reservation wage, I have suggested that researchers 
should focus more attention on job seekers’ network structures (see also 
Campbell, Marsden, and Hurlbert 1986) 

Because the model constructed ın Section II does not specify the partic- 
ular wages received by employed workers, ıt sheds little hght on the 
empirical research just described However, by extending the model so 
that wages differ across Jobs (and assuming that employed contacts trans- 
mit offers correlated with their own wages),'* one could derive the pre- 
dicted relationship among wages, the strength of the social tie used to 
find a Job, and network structure (1 е, the wage earned by the job 
seeker's strong tie) ^ To reevaluate the clam made by Bridges and 
Villemez (1986), one might consider whether the inequahty 


E (wage |found job through weak tie} Ё 

> E (wage|found job through strong tie} PP 

1$ predicted by the (extended) model Following my (Montgomery 1992) 

suggestion to focus on network structure, one might also examine 

whether the (extended) model predicts a positive correlation between the 
wages of individuals linked by strong ties (1 e , дуаа partners) 

Analysis of these microsociological relationships must await а more 
complete specification of the extended model However, the analysis in 
Section III has demonstrated that the composition of social interaction 
has important macrosociological implications. an increase in the propor- 
tion of weak ties decreases inequality and (potentially) increases employ- 
ment Assuming that the extended model does not necessarily imply m- 
equality (10), the Bridges and Villemez result should not be taken as 


14 Tn the simplest case, individuals would be either (U) unemployed, (Н) employed in 
а high-wage Job, or (L) employed in a low-wage Job Dyads would thus occupy six 
distinct states (UU, UH, UL, HH, LH, LL) 

5 One could also derive the implications of the (extended) model for the length of 
unemployment spells, conditioned on either the type of tie ultimately used to find a 
Job or the strong tie’s employment status 
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evidence against the strength-of-weak-ties hypothesis Given the current 
state of theoretical research, the macro implications of this hypothesis 
seem clearer than the micro implications Additional formal theorizing 1s 
needed to guide and interpret micro research on job finding and social 
tie strength 


У CONCLUSION 


By embedding a simple social structure and pattern of social interaction 
1n a Markov model of employment transitions, I have explored the mac- 
rosociological relationship between weak ties, employment, and inequal- 
ity that 1s implicit in Granovetter’s (1973, 1974, 1982) strength-of-weak- 
ties hypothesis My analysis demonstrated that the composition of social 
interaction has both distributional and efficiency consequences an m- 
crease in the proportion of weak-tie interactions decreases inequality and 
(assuming inbreeding by employment status among weak ties 1s suffi- 
ciently low) also increases the employment rate Beyond establishing 
these macrosociological consequences, the model provides a unified theo- 
retical framework—for examining the microsociological relationships be- 
tween wages, job-finding methods, and network structure—that may 
help guide and interpret future empirical research 

The model constructed in Section II 1s obviously quite styhzed Beyond 
the extensions suggested 1n Section IV, future research might attempt to 
incorporate more realistic assumptions on social structure, firms, and 
network formation One might generahze the assumed social structure 
by replacing the two-person groups (1 e , dyads) with mutually exclusive 
m-person groups However, it would seem preferable to introduce re- 
peated interaction between members of different groups, thereby creating 
some form of "relational interlock" (see Fararo 1989, chap 2 11) 

Future research might also follow Marsden and Campbell (1990) by 
attempting to explicitly incorporate firms into the analysis Recognizing 
that strong-tie pairs will sometimes be employed in the same firm and 
that job loss sometimes results from mass layoffs, one could examine the 
consequences of correlated job loss between dyad partners Moreover, 
once firms are added to the model, wage determination and the recruit- 
ment strategies of firms might be endogenized In this setting, a change 
in social structure not only alters the allocation of workers to a fixed 
stock of jobs but also affects the number of jobs and the distribution of 
wages offered by firms !$ 

Finally, future research might attempt to endogenize network for- 


‘© Montgomery (1991) and Mortensen and Vishwanath (1990) have previously exam- 
ined the relationship between social structure and the equilibrium wage distribution 
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mation Individuals form social ties for many reasons, “expressive” 
motivations may dominate “instrumental” motivations But following 
Boorman (1975, see also Burt 1992), one might examine equilibrium 
labor-market outcomes when networks are formed instrumentally Intu- 
itively, employed individuals would have an incentive to form strong ties 
to other employed individuals because such ties provide insurance against 
potential job loss However, because the resulting increase in inequality 
will ultimately reduce the steady-state employment rate, a “social di- 
lemma" may be created 1n which individually rational choices yield а 
collectively bad (1 e , Pareto-inferior) outcome 


APPENDIX A 
Discrete-Time Formulation of the Model 


In this appendix, I formally develop the model described ın Section II 
above To make my assumptions more transparent to readers unfamiliar 
with continuous-time models, I specify the model in discrete time (with 
period length # = 1) and then show that the equations m the text 
may be derived by taking limits as periods become very short (1 e , as 
ho 0) 17 

Consider first the probabihty that an unemployed individual enters 
employment My discussion relies heavily upon the probability tree de- 
picted in figure A1 Social interaction occurs through pairwise matching, 
I assume that the probability of interaction 15 linear in time. In each 
period, the individual is matched with probability tz and ıs unmatched 
with probability 1 — th Conditional upon social interaction, the individ- 
ual ıs matched to the strong tie (1 e , the individual's dyad partner) with 
probability 1 — w and 1s matched to some weak tie (1 e , a random other) 
with probability w "The individual's strong tie may be either employed 
(s = 1) or unemployed (s = 0), each weak tie 15 employed with probability 
ae Employed contacts know of a job opening with probability Фф, while 
unemployed contacts never know of job openings Finally, returning to 
the first branch of the tree, the individual searches for a job through 
formal channels if social interaction does not occur The probability of 
finding a job ın this manner ıs assumed linear ın time In each period, a 
worker searching through formal channels finds a job with probability 


bh 18 


7 See Karlin and Taylor (1975) for a discussion of the relationship between discrete- 
time and continuous-time Markov processes 

18 Alternative specifications of this probability tree would imply the same continuous- 
time transition rates derived below In particular, one could assume that the individual 
finds a job with probability ф,Ё ın each period where this probability is independent 
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Fic А1 —Probabihty tree for unemployed individual 


ралоо t 

of social interaction Readers may be troubled by the apparently asymmetric treatment 
of b, and фу fig Al фу 15 multiplied by k while ф, 1s not. However, the arrival of 
Job information through formal channels should be conceptualized as a flow (so that 
the probabrhty of finding a job ın this manner 15 proportional to period length) while 
the probability that а contact knows of a job opening depends on the stock of job 
vacancies known to that contact (so that this probabihty does not depend on period 
length) One might treat the $’s more symmetrically by redrawing the lower branch 
of the probability tree If no social interaction occurs, we may assume that the individ- 
ual locates a firm (which may or may not be hiring) with probability Ё and does not 
locate a firm with probability 1 — k If this locating condition 1s met, the firm hires 
the individual with probability фу and does not hire with probability 1 — $, In this 
way, o, has been redefined as a conditional probability that 15 independent of period 
length 
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In figure A1, the letters in parentheses represent the individual's state 
(U) unemployment or (E) employment Given that the individual begins 
m state U, one may use the tree diagram to compute the probability that 
the individual enters employment Because this probability depends on 
whether the strong tie 1s employed (s — 1) or unemployed (s — 0), we 
obtain a pair of transition probabilities 


prob(U > E|s = 1} = th[(1 — e)6, + waed,] + (1 — th)dsh, (Ala) 
prob(U > E|s = 0} = th[waed,] + (1 — th) jh (Alb) 


Equations (4a) and (4b) ın the text may be derived by finding the transi- 
tion probability per unit time as й becomes infinitesimal Formally, 


prob(U > E|s = 1) 


№, = hm i = 4[(1 — w) + wae], + by, (A2a) 
h—0 
prob(U — E|s = 0} 
№, = lim —— hg тоаеф, + ф; (А2) 
h0 


The probability that an employed individual loses a Job 1s assumed to 
be a linear function of time In particular, I assume that individuals lose 
jobs at the close of each period with probability 


prob(E — U} = 8h, (A3) 


where this probability ıs independent across dyad partners As periods 
become infinitesimal, the transition rate 1s 


prob{E — U} 
lim ——— ——— = 
ho h 


8, (A4) 


as specified 1n the text 

I now consider the transition probabilities of dyads, relying heavily 
upon the probability trees depicted ın figures A2-A4 The social interac- 
tions of dyad partners are not stochastically independent an individual 
can be matched to his or her dyad partner 1f and only if this partner 15 
also matched to the individual As indicated by the first branch of the 
trees depicted 1n figures A2 and A3, a strong-tie match occurs with proba- 
bihty т(1 — о)й and does not occur with probability 1 — т(1 — w)h 
However, 1f a strong-tie match does not occur, the probability of weak-tie 
(random) matching 1s assumed independent across dyad partners Condi- 
tional upon the strong-tie match not occurring, an individual 1з matched 
to a weak tie with probability tw/[1 — т(1 — w)h] and ıs unmatched 
with probability (1 — th)/[1 — т(1 — w)k] As implied m figure Al, an 
individual becomes employed with probability аеф,, conditional upon a 
weak-tie match, an individual becomes employed with probability ф;/, 
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Fic A2 —Probability tree for dyad in state 0 


conditional upon being unmatched Thus, conditional upon a strong-tie 
match not occurring, an unemployed individual finds a Job with proba- 
bility 


TOR 1—th 
= + ————wW«~ 
- 1—т(1— on 049 1—5(1-— ina r^ (a5) 


Consider the probabılıty tree for a dyad initially ın state 0, which 15 
depicted in figure A2 If a strong-tie match occurs, neither dyad member 
learns of a job opening and the dyad remains in state 0 If a strong-tie 
match does not occur, each dyad member finds a Job with probabihty 
7 Because this probabihty 1s independent across the dyad partners, both 
become employed with probability т?, exactly one becomes employed 
with probability 27(1 — т), and both remain unemployed with probabil- 
ity (1 — m) The probability of job loss ıs also assumed independent 
across the dyad partners Thus, 1f both dyad members find employment 
during the period, the dyad remains in state 2 with probabihty (1 — 
dh)’, enters state 1 with probability 28A(1 — ӧл), and enters state 0 
with probability (ёй): Alternatively, if exactly one dyad member found 
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employment during the period, the dyad remains ın state 1 with probabil- 
ity 1 — ёл and enters state 0 with probability ёй Noting that the num- 
bers ın parentheses m figure A2 represent the dyad’s state, one obtains 
the transition probabilities 


prob(0— 1} = [1 — «(1 — o) z]|r^ 285(1 — 8h) 
+ 2т(1—т)(1 - A), 
prob(0— 2) = [1 — «(1 — в)]т (1 — ёй)? (A6b) 


(Аба) 


Next, consider the probability tree for a dyad initially in state 1 de- 
picted in figure A3 The unemployed dyad partner finds a Job with proba- 
bility ф,, conditional upon a strong-tie match occurring, the unemployed 
partner finds a job with probability 7, conditional upon the strong-tie 
match not occurring Again, recognizing that either (or both) of the dyad 
partners may lose their jobs, one obtains the transition probabilities 


prob(1— 0} = «(1 — w)h[b,(8h)? + (1 — 628A] 

+ [1 — (1 — о) (Sh)? + (1 — т)ёЁ], 
prob{1— 2) = т(1 — w)h[b,(1 — 8h)?] 

+ [1 — т(1 — w)A][r(1 — 8h)7] 


(A6c) 


(Ава) 


Finally, consider the probability tree for а dyad mıtıally in state 2, 
which 1s depicted ın figure A4 Because both dyad members are initially 
employed, transitions occur only through job loss As implied ш figure 
A4, 


prob{2— 0} = (6h)’, (A6e) 
prob{2 > 1} = 26h(1 — 8h) (A6f) 


To derive the continuous-time transition rates of dyads, I compute the 
limits of the transition probabilities (A6a)—-(A6f) per unit of time as k 
becomes infinitesimal 


robi0 1 
y; POP жо (Ата) 
h0 h 
robi(0 2 
Жошы = 0, (A7b) 
д0 


probí(1— 0} гы 


hm га Я (A7c) 
probii- 2 

тыш, = o (А74) 

h0 h 
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rob {2 — 0 
0а aay (Are) 
h0 h 
rob(2 1 
ju со. E (A7f) 
h—0 h 


Multiplying these transition rates by the corresponding mass of dyads ın 
each state results ın the flow depicted ın figure 1 above This figure may, 
in turn, be used to derive the net flow of dyads from each state given 1n 
equations (5a)-(5c) 


APPENDIX B 
Proofs of Theorems 


A steady-state equilibrium exists when the pair {e*, y*} satisfies equations 
(9a) and (9b) Although (9a) implies that dj = O when e = 1 and (9b) 
implies that d; = 0 when e = 0, neither of these extremes can constitute 
a steady-state equilibrium when $ and $,(0) are strictly positive Ignoring 
these cases, one may set each flow rate to zero and solve for y 


A 


т Bia) 


and 


TRES TRI 
(1 — ea, + 8) 


Assuming that 7 = 1, 0 = 25,0 = 1,8 = 2, 6, = 5, and ф; = 
25, I plot y,(e) апа y,(e) n figure B1 To build intuition for this figure, 
note that the net flow into state 0 increases as the employment rate rises 
(holding *y constant) and as inequality decreases (holding e constant) 
Thus, the net flow d, 1s negative above and to the left of y, (e), while 1 
15 positive below and to the nght of y,.(e) (By construction, dy = 0 
whenever ү = y,(e) ) In contrast, the net flow into state 2 1s increasing 
as the employment rate decreases (holding y constant) and as inequality 
falls (holding e constant) The net flow d, 1s thus positive below and to 
the left of y,(e), while ıt ıs negative above and to the night of y;(e) 
(Again, d; = 0 whenever y = y,(e) by construction ) 


y=1 = y, (e, 0, T, a, 8) (B1b) 


Proof of Theorem 1 


Differentiating y, and y, with respect to e, 
№ + BA, — eX) 
"(еу = SS B2a 
Nase (Вга) 
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inequality 
(ж) 


vg (e) 











employment rate (e) 


yle) 


Fic Bi —Steady-state equilibrium 


and 


SL — ӨМ — А, — 8] 


‚(е) = В2Ь 
y(e) ü — 90, * 8) (B2b) 

Equations (4a) and (4b) imply 
М, = атоф, + отоеф, + фу < отоф,, (B3a) 


and 


М, = отоф, + [1(1 — w) + oToe] 6; + p; = отоф,, (B3b) 


where the final 1nequahty 1n each equation results from the assumption 
that the flow rates ф, and 6, are (perhaps only weakly) decreasing in е 
Multiplying both sides of (B3a) and (B3b) by e yields 


еМ, eh, Satwed, SA, (B4) 


We can see from (B4) that the numerator of (B2a) must be positive 
the y; curve slopes upward This curve intersects the horizontal axis at 
€; € (0, 1) where, by definition, 


е. = №.(е,) 
9^ Aule) +8 
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Because Yo 1s upward sloping and y,(e,) = 0, (Bla) implies 


À, (e) 
Pubs la. 5 
je MO +8 for eo (B5) 


Using (B5), one can show y,(e) > 0 for e < ey Because yole) < 0 for e 
< е0, the y, and y, curves never intersect ın this region, implying there 
can be no equilibrium e* less than e, Moreover, (B4) and (B5) imply 
that the numerator of (B2b) 1s negative for e > e, so that y,(e) 1s down- 
ward sloping in this region The y, curve intersects the horizontal axis 
at e, € [е„, 1), where, by definition, 


үз d,(e2) 
2 (69 + 


Because the y, curve ıs upward sloping and crosses the horizontal axis 
at eg € (0, 1) while the y, curve 1s downward sloping (at least for e = 
€,) and crosses the horizontal axis at e; € [eo, 1), there exists a unique 
e* € (0, 1) such that yo(e*) = y,(e*) If o < 1, A,(e) > A, (e) so that e; 
> ey and the y, and y, curves intersect at a strictly positive level of 
inequality 


yo(€*) = y2(e*) > 0 


If o = 1, A,(e) = (e) so that e; = eg and the y, and y; curves intersect 
at zero inequality 


yo(e*) = y2(e*) = 0 


As noted in the text, the condition $,(0) > 0 m theorem 1 rules out an 
interesting special case Given ,(0) = 0, dọ = 0 fore = 0 Moreover, 
(B2b) implies that d; also equals zero for e = 0 An equilibrium thus 
exists at e* = 0 However, a second equilibrium at a positive employ- 
ment level will also exist 1f y,(0) > Yo(0) One can show that this occurs 
only if t,(0)/8 1s sufficiently large the rate of transmission of job infor- 
mation through social interaction must be large relative to the rate of job 
displacement 


Proof of Theorem 2 
Differentiating Yole, т, w) and y,(e, т, о) with respect to о, 
д 
n PENES _ (ах E (Béa) 
до el, + 8)? 
апа 
Эз SB АННЫ УУТ УУ (B6b) 


дә (1 — e), + 8)’ 
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Because equations (4a) and (4b) 1mply 

dr, /dw = ated, > 0 (B7a) 
and 

ddA ,/dw = —т(1— ае)ф, <0, (B7b) 


both ду,/до and ðy,/ðw must be negative Graphically, an increase in 
w causes both the y, and y; curves to shift downward, the equilibrium 
level of 1nequahty y* must necessarily fall 


Proof of Theorem 3 


Graphically, an increase ın the proportion of weak-tie interactions (o) 
raises the equilibrium employment rate (e) 1f and only if the downward 
shift in the y,(e) curve exceeds the downward shift in the y,(e) curve 
Formally, this occurs when dy,(e*)/dw < dy,(e*)/dw, which implies 


Qr) 
a > ——— = á(e*), (B8) 
(1 — e*)(A® + 8)? + є*(А* + 8)? 


where Af = A,(e*) and № = A, (e*) Since А > А* for o < 1, &(e*) lies 
strictly between 0 and 1 Thus, an increase 1п the proportion of weak-tie 
interactions raises the equilibrium employment rate given a > &(e*) and 
lowers this rate given a < &(e*) In particular, an increase in w raises 
e* when there 1s no inbreeding by employment states (a = 1) and lowers 
e* when inbreeding 1s complete (a = 0) 
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Cultural Form and Political Meaning: 
State-subsidized Theater, Ideology, 
and the Language of Style in Fascist Italy! 


Mabel Berezin 
University of Pennsylvania 


The paradigm linking meaning and content has shaped the empuiri- 
cal focus of cultural analysis The pattern of state theatrical subsidy 
within fascist Italy challenges the assumption that narrative content 
1s the principal vehicle of meaning By shifting the unit of analysis 
from the text of plays to discourses about theatrical production, a 
rhetoric of appropriation and reappropriation emerges between re- 
gime bureaucrats and cultural entrepreneurs that suggests that 
theatrical form, and not theatrical content, contained fascist mean- 
ing This finding 1s extended to posit that the divorce between form 
and content that characterized the fascist theater also distinguished 
fascism from liberal democracy 


On November 20, 1934, a play entitled Crvilizatzon (Civilta) had its 
debut at the Goldom: Theater in Venice, Italy The plot of Czvilization 
concerned 10 women from 10 different countries who, while attending 
an “international congress of feminism,” decide to strike out boldly on 
an air cruise over Africa The women, who had “excluded men" from 
their voyage, find themselves in a dilemma when therr airplane “falls in 
the desert ” After a few days, their food and water give out and only 
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European Consortium of the New School for Social Research and New York Univer- 
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the AJS reviewers Michael Donnelly graciously reviewed my translations, Wendy 
Griswold and Joseph Soares offered suggestions on the theoretical framework, and 
Peter Bondanella shared his knowledge of Italian cinema with me A Krupp Founda- 
tion Dissertation Fellowship of the Center for European Studies at Harvard University 
and a research foundation grant from the University of Pennsylvania supported this 
research The Minda de Gunzburg Center for European Studies provided institutional 
support in the summers of 1992 and 1993 Correspondence may be addressed to Mabel 
Berezin, Sociology Department, University of Pennsylvania, 3718 Locust Walk, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 19104-6299 
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the арап “girl” has the courage to pray for their salvation Their deliv- 
erance comes in the shape of a group of male aviators who, understanding 
the “folly” of their goals, had followed them The men inform the 
women that they had fallen not m the desert but 1n *an experimental 
field for the cultivation of beans" and that they had gone only as far as 
Vienna The women quickly renounce feminism and each one conve- 
niently falls m love with one of the aviators (Societa Italiana degli Autori 
ed Editor: [hereafter SIAE] 1935—41, 1 398) 

Coilization was staged 12 years after Benito Mussolini’s fascist move- 
ment picked up the reins of the Italian government The “Fascist Revolu- 
tion" aimed to create a new national culture. Art institutions would aid 
in diffusing new political meanings When Italian fascism came to power, 
theater was a familiar and widely available type of popular culture, and 
Mussolini identified it as particularly useful in forging the bonds of the 
new national community (Mussolini 1933, рр 7—9) The content of theat- 
rical performances, the ideas and values that theatrical plot and script 
convey, would appear to be central to the transmission of the ideological 
program of fascism | Civilization contained many of the themes that we 
would expect to find in a fascist theater—nationalism, religion, male 
dominance, a fascination with technology, and a repudiation of femi- 
nism” Yet, Czvzlizatzon was not typical of the plays that appeared on 
the stage ın fascist Italy Plays with titles such as The Husband I Want 
(Il marito che cerco) and A Wife's Revenge (La rivincita delle mogli), 
which also had their debut in 1934, were more representative of the 
comedies of love and adultery that dominated the Italian stage 

Social scientists of various theoretical orientations view meaning as 
located in the content of particular art objects Their first analytic ques- 
tion 1s narrative What story does this picture, film, play, novel tell?? 
The social science paradigm that links meaning to content suggests that 
a political organization, such as a totalitarian state, that sought to dissem- 
inate ideology through art would seek to affect the content of art objects 
То invoke George Orwell, an analysis of Newspeak would enable one to 
understand the political ideology of 1984 * 

The theater under Italian fascism presents a puzzle that challenges 
the social science assumption that meaning resides principally in narra- 


? De Grazia (1992, р 234) describes the International Conference of Women that 
occurred in Paris in July 1934 Civilization may represent а more topical criticism of 
women's rights than the available direct evidence suggests 

3 For a discussion of the general bias toward narrative and chronology 1n social analy- 
sis, see White (1990, рр 21—25) 

* Ann Swidler’s (1986, р 278) definition of ideology as “explicit, articulated, highly 
organized meaning systems (both political and religious)” points to this emphasis on 
content 1n political and cultural studies of ideology 
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tive content Political ideology is a special case of public meaning— 
collectively shared understandings of social order ° The history of cultural 
production in the 20th century offers numerous instances of art ın the 
service of politics Descriptive terms such as “socialist realism” or “Nazı 
architecture” suggest a straightforward relation between artistic content 
and political ideology The relative infrequency of plays such as Ctvzliza- 
ton. 1n fascist Italy suggests that the process by which art incorporates 
political ideology 1s less direct and raises my central question How does 
art express political 1deology?* 

Earlier (Berezin 1991), I addressed the issue of ideological production 
by challenging the behavioral assumption that totalitarian regimes act 
differently from other types of states In this article, I reconceptualize 
the relation between political meaning and ideological content The Ital- 
зап fascist regime, like all regimes that institutionalize political ideologies, 
did not paint pictures, design buildings, or create theater, it did give 
money 1n support of various cultural projects I analyze the theatrical 
projects that received regime subsidies from 1927 to 1940 The defining 
characteristics of these projects suggest how a theater without fascist 
content could plausibly convey fascist ideology 

I argue, first, that the Italian fascist regime affected the form and not 
the content of theater and, second, that the regime could not have privi- 
leged form over content without the efforts of cultural entrepreneurs who 
linked their theatrical ambitions to the ideological goals of the regime 
The pattern of state theatrical funding, analyzed in conjunction with the 
rhetorical strategy of appropriation and reappropriation that emerged 
between regime cultural bureaucrats and theatrical cultural entrepre- 
neurs, suggests that 1t was theatrical form, the performative dimensions 
of theater staging and acting style, that contained fascist meaning 

The Italian case 1s a particularly useful entry to broad methodological 
questions about meaning currently confronting the sociology of culture 
because it forces us to ask how we might pose questions of meaning 1f 
we do not focus upon content What constitutes content varies depending 
upon the art object For example, the content of a play or a novel tends 


5 Ideology 1s a contested term as its large definitional literature suggests (e g , Boudon 
1989, Eagleton 1991) Clifford Geertz’s (1973a) discussion of ideology shapes my con- 
ception of the term He argues that “the function of ideology 1s to make an autono- 
mous politics possible by providing the authoritative concepts that render it meaning- 
ful” (p 218) These authoritative concepts that underhe political meaning are not 
indigenous to the social situation and only arise when the cultural understanding of 
political order becomes strained 


$ This article focuses on works created under conditions of definitive political influence 
and does not assume that all artistic products are ideological conduits 
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to reside 1n its plot, the content of a painting tends to Пе ın its subject 
matter А painting of a battle scene has a different content than a painting 
of a Dutch burgher Art objects have form as well as content Style, the 
term that encapsulates aesthetic form, implicitly differentiates among art 
objects of the same genre and content Style 15 how we distinguish a 
baroque painting from an impressionist painting, a realist novel from a 
modernist novel, a 15th-century Itahan Madonna from a 17th-century 
Spanish Madonna We experience art as form and content, scholars sepa- 
rate these two elements for analytic purposes Literary and film critics 
and art historians analyze aesthetic form as well as content In general, 
social scientists focus upon content at the expense of form 

I divide my analysis into five parts first, I explore methodological 
approaches to the study of meaning, second, I describe the context of 
Itahan theatrical communication— before and during the fascist period, 
third, I examine the theatrical projects that the regime subsidized, fourth, 
I show how regime cultural bureaucrats created a language of political 
and cultural style that "cultural entrepreneurs" appropriated to garner 
support for diverse theatrical projects, and fifth, I conclude with a plausi- 
ble story of the political meaning of the subsidized theater that bor- 
rows from Georg Simmel ([1911] 1971) to relate fascism and theatrical 
form Primary historical materials, consisting of letters, government doc- 
uments, memoirs, plays, and newspaper accounts as well as critical histo- 
ries of the Itahan theater, provide the evidence for my argument 


METHODOLOGY AND MEANING 
From Mass Communications to a “New” Cultural Sociology 


A generation of social analysts in the United States, reacting to the fascist 
and Nazi movements, developed a school of mass communications re- 
search based on content analysis (McCormack 1982) This research as- 
sumed that totalitarian regimes achieved the consent of the governed 
through their ability to marshal new technologies, such as radio and 
cinema, to manipulate the content of ideas that reached the population 
In the social science literature, propaganda became the operative term 
for the dissemination of political ideology through both political and non- 
political institutions (Ellul 1973, pp 62—87) This approach viewed con- 
tent as directly instrumental—meaning as univalent and not problem- 
atic—and its effects as tangible and measurable Social analysts (Gitlin 
1978, Gamson and Modigliani 1989) have contested this literature and 
the “hypodermic model” of political communication and persuasion that 
1t assumed, but content analysis remains central to their interpretations 

After the initial reaction to totalitarianism, sociologists viewed social 
scientific contributions to cultural analysis as structural, rather than ın- 
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terpretive After Leo Lowenthal’s ((1944] 1984) ploneering work on popu- 
lar figures 1n magazines, sociologists turned their attention to the eco- 
nomic and social 1nstitutions that produce culture (see, e g , White and 
White [1965] 1993, Becker 1982) and left questions of meaning to literary 
critics (Watt 1957, Cawelti 1976) and art historians (Baxandall 1972) ? 
Other scholars have summarized the strengths and limitations of the 
“production-of-culture” approach to cultural analysis (Zolberg 1990, 
Wolff 1984, Williams 1982), yet 1t ıs worth reviewing 1ts salient features 
The underlying model of the production-of-culture approach challenged 
the unmediated link between artists and their work that was central to 
aesthetic theory Artists produced, rather than created, art Markets and 
complex organizations mediated the relation between cultural produc- 
ers—artists, writers, musicians—and their products Artists! intentional- 
ity was moot and considered principally a problem of individual psychol- 
ogy that was beyond the purview of sociologists Audience response and 
the question of meaning that ıt implied, if considered at all, was an 1ssue 
of market preference 

Interpretation as an analytic tool 15 beginning to challenge structural 
explanations of artistic production ® Sociologists have turned to questions 
of meaning (Griswold 1987a, 19875, Swidler 1986, Schudson 1989, Wuth- 
now 1987) ° While there are nuances among them, these sociologists of 
culture argue that an adequate cultural sociology 1s one that combines 
structural explanations with interpretation—that 1s, a willingness to en- 
gage 1n questions of meaning They share a methodological orientation 
with their predecessors ın mass communications because they typically 
begin their search for meaning in the content of cultural objects—that 
15, they focus on the narrative aspects of the object that they are studying 
1n order to explicate 1deas, themes, or values These scholars differ from 
previous practitioners of cultural sociology because they have expanded 
the sphere of what constitutes the object of study The narrower defini- 
tion of the cultural object that bounded earher approaches to cultural 
sociology restricted analysis to market variables such as price and produc- 
tion figures and to the career trajectories of groups of cultural producers 


? Diana Crane's (1987) study of avant-garde art markets, which links institutional 
contexts to changes m artistic meaning, was an exception to this dominant trend 

* Cultural sociologists have not abandoned the "production of culture" approach 
Only one (Wagner-Pacific and Schwartz 1991) of five articles in a recent issue of the 
American Journal of Sociology entitled “Focus on Culture” was interpretive or raised 
issues of meaning 

? The dominance of poststructuralism in European social theory has influenced the 
interest ın meaning, however, the body of this hterature remains firmly grounded in 
American and British empirical traditions. For summaries, see Lamont and Wuthnow 
(1990) and the debate between Denzen (1990) and Gnswold (1990) 
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(eg, White and White 1993, рр ix-x) Sociological analyses that at- 
tempt to elicit meanings raise questions of methodology that were not 
germane to the productionist approach Widening the field of cultural 
objects requires careful specification of what 1s the object, who is the 
cultural producer, and what constitutes an audience 


Vehicles of Meaning Theater as Cultural Object 


Griswold defines a “cultural object" as “shared significance embodied 
in form, 1e, an expression of meanings that is tangible or can 
be put into words Thus, a religious doctrine, а belief about the racial 
characteristics of blacks, a sonnet, a hairstyle, and a quilt could all be 
analyzed as cultural objects" (19875, pp 4—5) Gnswold's definition re- 
flects the expanded scope of cultural sociology, but ıt has two features 
that suggest continuity with past methodological assumptions First, she 
reiterates the 1dea that discursive narrative reveals cultural content, and 
second, she suggests that form 1s simply a vehicle for content. Griswold's 
discussion of genre as the “key to analytic comprehension” (19876, р 
17), ог to the construction of sociologically viable accounts of meaning, 
ascribes an importance to form that her initial definition belies In short, 
genre 1s how we recognize a package of formal properties that permit us 
to draw distinctions between and similarities among cultural objects 

Theater as an artistic genre is vulnerable to misinterpretation 1f one 
neglects its formal dimension The narrative content, or script, of a play 
is only part of theater How theater 1s performed 1s as central to its 
meaning as what ıs performed With rare exceptions (е g , Goldfarb 1980, 
Levine 1984), the tendency to treat theater as literary text in social analy- 
sis (eg , Griswold 1986, Williams 1979) is quite old (Carlson 1984) A 
tradition of social analysis dating back to Artistotle’s Poetics suggests 
that the meaning of theater lies in its content Aristotle views plot, char- 
acter, diction, and thought—the 1deational aspects of theater— as pri- 
mary aspects of theater, he sees spectacle and song—the performative 
aspects of theater—as secondary (Aristotle 1992, pp 63—64) Yet, it 1s 
precisely theater’s experiential dimension, its theatricality, the “grammar 
of rhetorical and authenticating conventions” (Burns 1972, p 33), which 
mcludes staging and acting style, that makes ıt adaptable to political 
ends Anthropological theories of theater (Turner 1982, 1990) recognize 
that, to borrow from Aristotle, “spectacle” and “song” are the charac- 
teristics of theater upon which its ritual value, and political potential, 
depends 

Performance 1s to theater as the play of light and shadow 1s to painting 
The particular blend of light and shadow in a painting, once created, 
remains whereas a performance 1s continually recreated (Becker 1982, p 
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302) The formal dimension of theater 1s experiential and based on collec- 
tive social action both among the actors and between the actors and 
audience Theories that focus upon the meaning of social behavior, rather 
than theories of aesthetics, are germane to an analysis of theater Georg 
Simmel’s (1971) classical social theory underscores the salience of form 
in social life and his essay “Sociability” suggests a way to incorporate 
the disjuncture between form and content into cultural analysis 

Simmel theorizes a separation between the form and content of social 
behavior and argues that sociability 15 а genre of human interaction that 
has its own collectively recognized and inviolable rules or genre require- 
ments Conversation and coquetry, two forms of behavior that Simmel 
discusses, provide examples Social talk and flirtation are meaningful as 
formal processes not as goal-oriented activities Argumentation violates 
conversation, erotic activity violates coquetry Sociability suggests the 
social and political salience of theatrical form “Spectacle” and “song” 
as conversation and coquetry have the potential to create meaning simply 
in their formal dimensions 


Conventions of Communication Producers and Audiences 


To construct a viable account of meaning, certain assumptions are neces- 
sary starting points Following Geertz (19736, р 12), І assume that mean- 
ing and culture are public My conception of meaning suggests, first, 
that meanings are relatively stable within particular social, political, and 
cultural contexts and unstable as these contexts shift and, second, that 
political meanings are proximately knowable, if we carefully reconstruct 
context 

My conception of culture suggests the importance of communication 
The meanings embedded in artistic practices (1 e , theatrical production) 
and artistic objects (1e , plays) are codes that permit communication 
The imposed cultures that revolutionary regimes, such as the Italian 
fascist regime, create may alter the material practices and artifices of 
culture, but they do not create new codes unless they manage to change 
the underlymg communicative systems 1n society 

Intentionality, the message that the cultural producer wished to con- 
vey, and reception, the audience understanding of those intentions, 15 
central to a cultural sociology that purports to deal with questions of 
meaning In a universe such as Habermas's “ideal speech situation” 
(1979, pp 1—68), there would be a perfect fit between the two However, 
cultural producers often fail in their intentions or imperfectly understand 
them and audiences sometimes create other meanings than the ones origi- 
nally intended While cultural producers can tell us their intentions and 
audience popularity has been one traditional measure of reception, we 
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can never know exactly what 1s in the heads of social agents at either 
end (Griswold 19876, pp 7—16) The interaction between context and 
choice 1s central to developing a sociologically relevant account of 1nten- 
tionality and reception that 1s not reducible to either individual psychol- 
ogy, im the case of the artist, or market preference, ın the case of the 
audience 

By context, I mean the social, political, and economic milieu in which 
cultural production occurs as well as the history of the cultural object or 
event п question By choice, I mean some ability to demarcate the range 
of alternative possible avenues a social actor such as an artist might have 
taken to a given end Empirically, this demands a mapping of observed 
patterns of cultural production and the use of comparison to formulate 
hypotheses about meaning (Griswold 1987a, 1987b, Geertz 1971) This 
conception of intentionality borrows from Skinner’s (1988, pp 77—78) 
argument that the meaning of a text hes ın an author's world and not in 
his or her head An author would not write a text, or stage a theatrical 
performance, that no one would or could understand 

To understand a text, we must identify the conventions of communica- 
tion that governed an author's writing and reconstruct the world of an 
author's empirical beliefs Griswold (19875, p 6) echoes Skinner and 
adds the sociological proviso that it 1s “probable intentionality” that 
sociologists aim to construct We may apply the same criteria to audience 
reception A cultural product will not “mean” if an audience does not 
recognize it or 1t does not “resonate” with past experience (Schudson 
1989) While there has been a recent trend ın sociology of culture to ask 
selected audiences to narrate their experience of cultural products (Rad- 
way 1984, De Vault 1990), this method 1s foreclosed to the analyst work- 
ing on historical cases, and the re-creation of probable context becomes 
doubly important 

Applying this logic to the Italan case, we discover that specifying 
the proper model of cultural production ıs less than straightforward 
Historians (е g , Lyttelton 1987, pp 416—34, Acquarone 1978, рр 168— 
289) date the beginning of the Italian fascist regime to the late 1920s and 
1930s, when 1t started to build fascist institutions I use the term vegeme 
as an analytic convenience to refer to а group of political actors who 
share a similar set of values and who command the bureaucratic structure 
of the state at a particular historical moment My usage does not suggest 
that all fascists were united in their ideas or that the regime was mono- 
lithic in its approach to social problems 

The fascist regime, the group of political actors who commanded the 
Itahan state from 1922, determined the political context in Italy until 
1944 In the case of fascist Italy, the regime included Mussolini and the 
members of the National Fascist Party (Partito Nazionale Fascista, or 
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PNF) The PNF controlled the state, outlawed competing political par- 
ties, published volummously on fascist 1deology, and consciously looked 
to cultural institutions to promulgate its visions We can assume 1nten- 
tionality in view of a rhetoric, 1f not a reality, of totalitananism Yet, 
plays with fascist content were few and far between How do we talk 
about meaning, and in this particular case fasczst meaning, 1f the contents 
of cultural objects seem to preclude 1t? Fascist meaning may be elusive 
because we are making erroneous methodological assumptions that the 
remainder of this article will attempt to untangle (1) that a play is the 
proper unit of analysis, (2) that the state or the playwright 1s the cultural 
producer, and (3) that content would be the proper vehicle of fascist 
ideological communication 


THEATRICAL PRODUCTION, 1922-40 CONTENT AND CONSTRAINT 
Conventions of Italian Theatrical Communication 


Persistent aesthetic and economic traditions dominated the Italian theater 
and limited the range of possible modes of theatrical communications 
Centuries old institutional arrangements stifled the development of mod- 
ern theatrical practices and influenced the types of plays that were written 
for and performed on the Italian stage The “crisis” of the Italian theater 
was part of local theatrical knowledge 1п the early 20th century (D’Amico 
1931) The European stage flowered during the 1920s and 1930s With 
the exception of Nobel Prize winner Luigi Pirandello, Itahan theater 
lagged behind the rest of Europe 

“Bourgeois” theater was the term that theatrical critics in Italy (see, 
e g , Corsi 1939, р 25), as well as on the rest of the European continent, 
employed to refer to the text-based “well made" play that was staged 
in large indoor city theaters International theatrical style at the begin- 
ning of the 20th century began to reject the artistic limitations that the 
bourgeois theater imposed and to reaffirm the importance of performance 
modes (Carlson 1984, Brockett and Findlay 1973) The function of the 
stage director as coordinator of diverse roles that were subordinated to 
a conception of a dramatic whole and the rejection of the “fourth wall” 
were the principal features of the new theatrical style These new theatri- 
cal ideas yielded two new forms of practice, the idea of the director 
suggested a professional notion of theater and the emphasis upon the 
breaking down of space between audience and actors suggested a more 
ritualistic, interactive, and emotive form of theatrical practice 

Continental experimentation provided models of theatrical innovation 
upon which Itahan theatrical reformers could draw (D’Amico 1933, pp 
505-11) In Italy, the availability of a new cultural model did not con- 
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tribute to its implementation Entrenched Italian theatrical traditions 
that intertwined financial arrangements and aesthetic practices militated 
against change Economic entrepreneurialism and an artistic individual- 
ism that bordered on eccentricity characterized the early 20th-century 
Itahan theater The company was the economic and aesthetic base of the 
Itahan theater Italian theatrical companies were small businesses that 
traveled from town to town staging a varied repertory The Italian stage 
had no center such as London or Pans Rome, Milan, Venice, F lorence, 
Naples, and Turin were equally important ın the theatrical world, and 
a new work was as likely to have its first performance 1n one of these 
cities as one of a number of smaller provincial towns Company heads, 
capocomici, were financial and artistic directors of troops of traveling 
players This type of theatrical organization, common to Western Europe 
from the 15th century, was rapidly becoming obsolete ın the 20th century 
because it lacked economic viability (D’Amico 1931, p 48) In Italy, 
there were ongoing attempts to form theater-based companies that failed 
and the traveling system persisted (Camilleri 1959, pp 7—17) 

The company system was an aesthetic, as well as an economic, mode 
of organization, and its dual function contributed to its persistence in 
Italy In addition to his role as small businessman, the capocomico was 
frequently a mattatore or a “grand actor” (grande attore, see Pandolfi 
1954, рр 1-24) The grand actor, who could also be an actress, was the 
“star” of all theatrical performances and his or her presence dominated 
all other company members The mattatore viewed his personality as 
central to theatrical interpretation and he did not consider fidelity to a 
playwright’s text and a professionally trained supporting cast essential 
A professionally organized theater that was theater- and director-based 
would render the capocomzco economically and aesthetically obsolete 

Mattatore became associated with a repertory of roles and the public 
flocked to see them and not the plays The “star system” had another 
consequence Theatrical traditions determined the type and number of 
supporting roles Actors’ contracts stipulated which roles they would play 
and institutionalized the number of characters that each drama would 
have (Rispoli 1903, pp 89—95) The system of formal roles constrained 
playwrights to write plays that included all the prescribed characters, 
and it discouraged actors, whose contracts limited them to set roles, from 
seeking professional training to discipline and expand their histrionic 
abilities The only vehicle of upward mobility for an actor or actress 
in this system was to become a capocomico, this limitation encouraged 
theatrical companies that lacked financial viability to proliferate, and 
fail, as disgruntled company members sought to become stars Advocates 
of reform within the theater attributed the “crisis,” the cycle of debt 
and aesthetic stagnation, to the company system—particularly to the 
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union of matiatore and capocomzco їп one individual and to the system 
of set roles (MacClintock 1920, pp 181—200, D’Amico 1931, pp 47—55) 


Theatrical Repertory and Fascist Ideology 


The content, ideas, and values embedded ın the plot of plays that ap- 
peared on the Italian stage during the fascist period suggest that popular 
taste and economics—not 1deology—drove the theatrical repertory This 
statement 1s supported by data that are consistent with “local knowl- 
edge” but not consistent with regime rhetoric or with standard views of 
the link between ideology and content 

Historical accounts of Italian theater and fascism have sought to exon- 
erate key cultural actors (Alberti 1974) from the taint of fascism or have 
analyzed plays with fascist themes (Cavallo 1987, 1990)? Both ap- 
proaches are unsatisfactory for sociological analysis The first, which I 
label the “smoking gun” approach to the study of politics and culture, 
seeks to demonstrate that interactions between artists and the regime 
were innocuous and fails to adequately explore the process of politics 
involved 1n the state production of ideology The second approach fails 
to take representativeness 1nto account Far more plays were written 1n 
fascist Italy than were staged Failure to observe this distinction yields 
a distorted picture of the theatrical milieu. For example, Cavallo's (1987) 
analysis of “fascist” plays depends upon a reading of scripts that play- 
wrights sent to the censor !! Only two of the 20 plays that he discusses 
were performed !? 

The traveling company system poses sampling problems to the social 
scientist interested 1n representativeness Theatrical companies rotated 


10 A general scholarly reluctance to valorize any cultural production during the fascist 
period limited historical discussions of Italian theater to the pre-World War I period 
(е g , Carlson 1981) Lately, there has been a resurgence of interest in cultural produc- 
tion under fascism (Forgacs 1990, Thompson 1991) Cinema was the first cultural 
form that scholars examined when they began the process of historical revisionism 
(e в, Brunetta 1972, Hay 1987, Landy 1986) Angelmr's (1988) study of Itahan theater 
in the first half of the 20th century was the first survey that included the fascist period, 
Scarpellini (1989) provides an encyclopedic account of state theatrical organization 

However, a recent review article on fascism and theater concludes, “In reahty, we 
yet know little” (Pedulla 1991, p 156) 

11 Censorship of the theater was not a fascist innovation. In an earlier work, I provide 
a discussion of how censorship worked in fascist Italy as well as statistical documenta- 
tion on the divergence between what was written and what was staged (Berezin 1991, 
pp 640-41) For a general account of censorship and the problems that it poses to 
sociological analysis, see Becker (1982, рр 185—191) 

“In a later work, Cavallo (1990, р 11) acknowledges the problem of representa- 
tiveness 
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an average of 12, and sometimes as many as 20, plays through their 
repertories 1n a season (Unsigned 1937) and spent no more than a few 
days ın each city (Unsigned 1932) Systematic and unexploited evidence 
exists on the Italian theater for part of the fascist period In 1934, the 
SIAE began publishing Annuario del teatro Italiano, an annual that 
provided plot summaries and performance information on every new 
play written and staged The SIAE assigned copyright and their records 
are reliable I take 1934 as a convenient starting point for systematic 
analysis. At that point, the regime had been in power for 12 years, and 
it was consolidating its social and political agenda. By 1934, we would 
expect fascist ideas to have become sufficiently diffused so as to appear 
in the content of new plays ?? 

Between 1934 and 1940, 354 new plays appeared on the Itahan stage 
I have developed four broad categories based on a reading of the plot 
summaries of these plays (1) fascist, (2) possibly political, (3) private life, 
and (4) detective/mystery The majority of the new plays (7296) focused 
on the dilemmas and absurdities of private life Love stories and draw- 
ing-room farces that imitated French boulevard theater represented con- 
tinuity 1n the Italian theatrical repertory (Grassi and Strehler 1964) My 
sample reading of the leading Italian theater magazines Comedza and 
Scenario for this period confirmed the prevalence of this “white tele- 
phone” genre, as the 1930s variant came to be known “ Of the remaining 
plays, 15% had themes that could be characterized as possibly political 
in intent Only 5% had themes that could be characterized as explicitly 
fascist Detective/mystery plays of the Sherlock Holmes type exceeded 
the proportion of fascist plays (8% vs 5%) B 

Possibly political plays had ambiguous themes History plays fit into 
this category In addition, a play qualified for this category if public 
events seemed to 1mpinge upon the private decisions of its central charac- 
ters or if an idea that could be interpreted as a regime directive dominated 
the plot The Scorpions (СЇ scorpioni), a 1937 play written by the fre- 
quently staged Allesandro De Stefani, reflects the ambiguities of this 
category (SIAE 1938, p 428) Its central character, a politician and law- 
yer, becomes dissolute as a result of the stresses of city пуш He returns 


13 Т have reported these data elsewhere (Berezin 1991), and I repeat them here as they 
are essential for any discussion of Italian theater and fascism 

14 The Italian repertory did not differ in content from plays on the commercial stage 
in other European countries or in the United States during the 1930s The cinema 
was similar to the theater in this respect (De Grazia 1989) 

15 The numbers upon which I calculated the percentages are 19 fascist, 53 possibly 
political, 254 private life, and 28 detective/mystery (SIAE 1935—41) 
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to his country village to die and finds redemption in the soil This plot 
may simply reflect the frequent romantic hterary theme that juxtaposes 
city and country or 1t may have been intended to focus its audience’s 
attention on the regime’s ideology of “rurality” that hnked ‘economic 
development ın the south to a vision of moral good While the regime 
espoused the virtues of rural life, which years of scholarship on Italian 
peasant culture suggests were in short supply, 1t was pursuing an eco- 
nomic strategy toward the peasants that suggested that rurality, ac- 
cording to historian Adrian Lyttelton, was “ideological compensation for 
[financial] crisis” (1987, p 352) 

Fascist plays were of three types The first re-created and personalized 
events of fascist history, the second explicitly espoused fascist values 
such as personal discipline and devotion to the nation, and the third 
promulgated the virtues of fascist policies such as the development of a 
new Roman empire and the invasion of Ethiopia The Last Romantics 
(Gh ultema vomantici, see SIAE 1935—41, 1 421), staged ın Rome in 1934, 
was typical of the plays that I categorize as fascist It centers around the 
efforts of a rich capitalist to suppress the socialist ideas of one of his 
workers 1n the years before fascism came to power In the process, he 
discovers that both his daughter and his mistress are sympathetic to 
socialism The capitalist’s son 15 a fledgling fascist who converts his father 
to fascism and arranges for the ideologically wayward daughter to marry 
a war veteran and to abandon her socialist ideals The play ends with 
the son leaving his newly fascist family ın the provinces as he departs 
for the March on Rome The Last Romantics was Giovaninetti’s only 
play that fell within this category He did have a successful stage career 
after the war and “repudiated” The Last Romantics (Enciclopedia gar- 
запі dello spettacolo 1977, р 280) 

Scholars have argued that audiences were not receptive to “fascist” 
plays and films (see, e g , De Grazia 1989, p 52, Pedulla 1991) Contem- 
porary reviews of the plays that I categorized as fascist are inevitably 
glowing and probably inflated For example, Renato Simoni, a drama 
critic of the Milan Evening Courier (Corriere della sera) not known for 
his fascist attachments, reviewed The Offering (L’Offerta), a play about 
the mothers of soldiers who lost their lives in the First World War, in 
religious terms Simoni wrote that the play demonstrated “the goodness 
of emotion a simple, meek, profound emotion, that fuses piety and 
human tenderness and the religion of the cross, of the dead, of the Na- 
tion, of maternal sacrifice” (Simoni 1934, р 6) The audience responded 
with “great emotion” and “immediate and sincere and intense” ap- 
plause There were five curtain calls after the first act, seven after the 
second act, and six after the third Given the tedious and maudlin plot of 
The Offering, 1 15 highly unlikely that ıt played to any but the convinced 
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While direct data on audience reception are difficult to acquire, a com- 
bination of sources permits us to draw inferences about theatrical taste 
in fascist Italy The 354 new plays recorded m the Annuario del teatro 
Itahano between 1934 and 1940 represented 168 playwrights Of these 
playwrights, 65% had only one new play staged during this period, 28% 
had two to five plays staged and 796 had six or more plays staged (the 
actual number ranged between six and eighteen) The 12 authors who 
constitute this 7% wrote 34% of the plays, which suggests that there 
was a limited pool of popular authors whose works the company heads 
continually staged ! Of this group, three authors wrote one fascist play 
and one author wrote two fascist plays In general, newcomers wrote 
fascist plays Eleven of the 16 playwrights that wrote fascist plays had 
one, or at most, two plays staged in the period between 1934 and 1940 

The theatrical season that began in October 1937 and ended in May 
1938 1s the only year for which data are available on both new plays and 
plays 1n repertory (Unsigned 1937) An examination of theatrical reper- 
tory for the 1937—38 theatrical year reinforces the findings from the 
Annuario Frothy comedies shared repertory space with modern Italian 
authors such as Luigi Pirandello and Gabriel D’Annunzio and classic 
Italian authors such as Giuseppe Giacosa and Carlo Goldoni In addition, 
the high proportion of classic and contemporary foreign playwrights 
staged directly contradicted the regime directive to favor Italian plays 
(Berezin 1991, р 641) Friedrich von Schiller and Wiliam Shakespeare 
shared the stage with Somerset Maugham 

I have encountered no direct evidence that suggests that there were 
playwrights who were not staged for ideological reasons The case of 
Sem Benelli, a popular Italian playwright whose career spanned the fas- 
cist period, 1s instructive 1n this regard Benelli was best known for his 
1910 verse tragedy The Dinner of Hoaxes (La Cena delle beffe) Benelli 
claimed that the regime discriminated against his plays (Tannenbaum 
1972, pp 280-81, Benelli 1945) The exact reasons for this discrimination 
remain unclear Benelli’s principal grievance was that the SIAE, which 
in the late 1920s came under the control of the state and hence the regime, 
did not adequately discount the copyright fees on his plays, making 
them too expensive to produce in the numerous regime-sponsored ama- 
teur theaters Company heads did continue to stage Benelli’s plays 
throughout the fascist period, including four new works between 1934 


16 The playwrights and the number of plays staged are Bruno Corra and Giuseppe 
Achille, 6, Cesare Giulio Viola, 6, Giusepp1 Romuald,, 7, Ferdinando Guidi di Bagno, 
7, Rino Alessi, 8, Carlo Venezian,, 8, Gherardo Gherardi, 10, Guido Cantim, 10, 
Giuseppe Adami, 11, Vincenzo Т1егі, 14, Alessandro De Stefan, 15, Guglielmo Gian- 
nini, 18 
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and 1940 In addition in the 1937—38 theatrical season, five of his plays 
were in repertory, which compared favorably with other popular authors 
Benelli’s reputed loss of income was a minor nuisance that may have 
had a personal and not a political origin 


Theatncal Market and the State Corporativism and the Emergence 
of State Paternalism 


The data from the Annuario suggest that theatrical companies staged 
plays without reference to fascist ideology The proliferation of theatrical 
companies combined with increasing expenses made the theater un- 
profitable and the demand for profitability made company heads resistant 
to aesthetic, as well as political, innovation Debt constantly forced the 
сафосотасъ to dissolve and recombine their companies А typical list of 
debts included the salary of actors and actresses ın the company, play- 
wrights’ copyright fees, and theater rent In the years immediately pre- 
ceding World War I, the costs of theatrical production soared The con- 
solidation of theater ownership m the hands of a few firms made theater 
rents exorbitant and the emergence of the cinema as a competitive form 
of mass entertainment threatened to destabilize the entire theatrical sys- 
tem The theatrical community responded to these external threats by 
retrenching instead of innovating Successful company heads were risk 
averse and tended to stage the familiar, as established audience prefer- 
ences were their only sure source of income and financial viability 
Theater did not differ from other Italian industries that were equally 
“crisis” ridden ın the 1920s and 1930s Corporativism—in conjunction 
with corporations, 1ts organizational vehicles—was the regime policy that 
permitted the state to adjudicate market failures (Maier 1987, рр 70— 
120) Corporativism promoted the apparently incompatible goals of state 
subsidy and free markets In January 1927, the regime introduced corpo- 
rativism in a 30-point doctrine called the Labor Charter (La Carta del 
lavoro) Private initiative drawn into the public sphere through the over- 
arching presence of the fascist state was the cornerstone of corporativist 
doctrine Officially, the corporativist state opposed government subsidy 
of private industries such as theater The Labor Charter articulated this 
position “the corporative State considers private initiative in the field 
of production the most efficacious and useful instrument 1п the interests 
of the Nation” (Botta: and Turati 1929, р 37) However, the state can 
intervene in collective production when “private initiative 15 lacking 
or insufficient or when the political interests of the State are at stake 
Such intervention can assume the form of control, encouragement or 
direct management” (Botta and Turati 1929, р 38) This statement was 
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sufficiently vague that the regime, while officially supporting indepen- 
dence, could subsidize or intervene as and how it chose As it chose 
assumes significance 

Theater was an industry, as well as a producer of social and political 
meanings, and state 1ndustrial policy subsumed theatrical policy. In his 
first public memo, Gino Pieranton1, president of the Corporation of Spec- 
tacle (Corporazione dello Spettacolo), argued that, while the theater had 
"the highest value as a spiritual entity," 1 was also “neither more 
nor less than other industrial firms" (Presidenza del Consiglio de: Ministri 
1931—33) Theatrical profits and productivity required the reduction of 
inefficiencies in the theatrical market (Pierantoni 1934) The Labor Char- 
ter aimed to provide market supports to stimulate private initiative at the 
expense of state subsidy As the economic entrepreneurs in the theatrical 
system, the capocom:c: were the beneficiaries of state market incentives 
that included the reduction of production costs and the restriction. of 
competition !" Railroad discounts and regulation of theater rents lowered 
production costs Laws that regulated the formation of new theatrical 
companies restricted the number of competitors 1n the theatrical market 
Capocomict had to prove that they were financially solvent by making 
their finances public before they could mount a production (De Pirro 
1940, p 4) The state designated as “primary companies" those theatri- 
cal companies whose financial records passed its scrutiny In 1931, there 
were 59 privately operated dramatic companies in Italy, in 1935, there 
were 22, 16 of which had existed previously # In 1938, the SIAE reported 
35,580 theatrical performances in Italy State-designated primary compa- 
mes staged 10% of these performances, sold 33% of all theatrical tickets, 
and made 66% of theatrical profits—statistics that suggest that these 
companies dominated the theatrical market (SIAE 1938, р 60) 

The state system of market incentives and regulation may have created 
company heads who were loyal fascists but 1t did not create a fascist 
theater The "rules" focused upon stimulating production and not upon 
what was produced Institutional arrangements within the Italian theater 
created market rigidities that continued to militate against aesthetic and 
political innovation. The regime and theatrical reformers recognized that 
forces external to the market, such as state subsidies, and outside of 
the company system would have to support innovation, either fascist or 
aesthetic, on the Italian stage 

A system, which I have elsewhere labeled “state paternalism" (Berezin 


17 For a summary of theatrical legislation, see Camera dei Deputati (1929, 1935, 1936) 
and De Pirro (1940) 


18 These figures are compiled from Unsigned (1931, р 365) апа Unsigned (1936, 
insert) 
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1991), developed that gave financial support to a number of theatrical 
projects, artistic structures with coherent visions, that the market could 
not sustain Grven corporativism's public rhetoric, which demanded pri- 
vate initiative m the arts, we can assume that, with private financial 
initiative lacking, the state stepped m because 1t somehow perceived that 
these theater projects would promote its interests 

Iargue that we may reconstruct how theater became a vehicle of fascist 
meanings—meanings that were not dependent on content—by shifting 
our unit of analysts from plays to theatrical projects and by analyzing 
the pattern of state theatrical subsidy Projects are more useful for at- 
tempting to understand meaning because it 1s easy to read ideology into 
isolated performances The point 15 not that there were no plays with 
explicitly identifiable fascist themes, but that they were few and far be- 
tween 


THE LOCATION OF FASCIST THEATRICAL MEANING 
The Subsidized Theater A New Cultural Object 


Theatrical subsidies that carried the imprint of the fascist regime came 
from three sources (1) Mussolinr's discretionary funds, (2) the PNF, and 
(3) the state ministries (particularly the ministries of popular culture, 
education, and corporations) Public legal decrees and ministerial records 
provide evidence that permits us to map the terrain of fascist theatrical 
projects We can reasonably assume that a project received state funding 
if the regime gave ıt legal status and placed ıt under an appropriate 
munistry or the PNF ? 

Eleven theatrical projects received regime subsidy and legal status 
The regime appropriated theatrical projects by making them a part of 
fascist organizations such as the Dopolavoro—the PNFs leisure organiza- 
tion—or by amending a project's statute to place it under a government 
munistry Subsidized theatrical projects sold tickets to performances, but 
the regime, as well as the producers of these projects, assumed that they 
would not be financially viable without state support The statute of the 
National Institute of Ancient Drama (Istituto Nazionale del Dramma 
Antico) provides an example of how the regime exerted control over 
theatrical projects From 115 founding ın 1914, the mstitute was а non- 
profit public agency under the auspices of the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion, which became, during the fascist period, the National Ministry of 


13 The combination of subsidy and legal status 1s a crucial distinction because the 
regime would occasionally provide emergency funds to insolvent company heads 
(Berezin 1987, pp 175-83) 
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Education In 1927, the institute revised 115 statute and moved its seat 
from Siracuse to Rome The regime appointed an unsalaried president, 
who ran the board of directors, oversaw general finances, and governed 
the institute (Unsigned 1930, pp 66—72) The board consisted of cultural 
bureaucrats, as well as artistic directors and classical scholars 

The two major funding periods (1927 and the mid-1930s) coincided 
with major policy periods within the regime The year 1927 marked the 
beginning of the period of consensus—the period of stabilization after 
the turbulence that accompanied the regime's coming to power A series 
of “Prizes of Encouragement” awarded to “authors, boards, institutes” 
that performed works or promised to perform works of “esteem and 
importance for culture and industry” (Ministero della Pubblica Istruzione 
1927, pp 2713—23) constituted the first regime-sponsored subsidy of the 
theater The Ministry of Public Instruction awarded 36 prizes ranging 
from 5,000 lire to 235,000 lire Theatrical projects won seven prizes The 
PNF, the National Ministry of Education, and the Fascist Confederation 
of Professionals and Artists funded four additional projects 1n the mid- 
1930s During the thirties, the regime aggressively set out to forge a 
fascist empire with a distinctively fascist culture ?? 

In general, subsidy of the arts represents a small portion of any state's 
budget The precise amount of money that fascist Italy allocated to theat- 
rical projects 1s difficult to specify because figures are buried within the 
budgets of state organizations such as the PNF The 1926—27 Italian 
state budget suggests the extent of theatrical subsidy For that fiscal year, 
the entire state budget was 14,550,000 lire, resources allocated to the 
Ministry of Public Instruction were 1,477,000 lire, which represents 1096 
of the Italian state budget (Repaci 1962, pp 168—69) Theatrical grants 
represented 585,000 lire, or 40% of the Ministry of Public Instruction's 
budget This amount includes 385,000 lire ın grants to the Dopolavoro 
and to the Gabriel D'Annunzio Institute. As both organizations ran other 
types of activities—for example, the Institute was publishing the defini- 
tive edition of D'Annunzio's work—the percentage for 1926 1s probably 
inflated 

Three types of theatrical projects received funding open air the- 
aters, small experimental theaters, and professional and amateur theater 
schools (filodrammatiche) In the absence of empirical research on the 
class composition of theater audiences in Italy both before and during 
the fascist period, scholars generally assume that the high cost of theater 
tickets limited its audience to the upper middle classes (Sanguanini 1989, 
pp 219-20, Forgacs 1990, р 47, De Grazia 1981, pp 160-62) In gen- 
eral, if the regime-subsidized theater were to convey fascist ideology, it 


? Renzo De Felice (1974) provides the standard periodization 
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had to draw a broader audience than traditional "bourgeois" city the- 
ater Subsidized theatrical projects cast a wide net over the class structure 
of Italian society 

Open ar theater —Staging was the salient dimension of the open air 
theater projects that colonized public space ın the name of the regime 
by performing 1n locations other than private, indoor theaters Piazzas, 
antiquities, gardens, and even the banks of the Arno River in Florence, 
where the PNF staged its unsuccessful 18BL, were all deemed appro- 
priate venues for fascist open air theater The National Institute for the 
Performance of Gabnel D’Annunzio’s Drama (Istituto Nazionale per la 
Rappresentazione der Dramm: di Gabriele D'Annunzio) staged D'An- 
nunzio's plays m the gardens of the estate that the regime had given to 
him In 1926, the SIAE launched an effort to stage D'Annunzio's plays 
in parallel with a regime inttiative to publish D'Annunzio's collected 
works Both actions aimed to introduce the nation’s post-World War I 
generation to Italy’s “greatest living Poet” (Corsi 1939, p 38) D’Annun- 
ло helped to plan the project and chose the initial repertory and stage 
director, Giovacchino Forzano (SIAE 1971) In March 1927, the Ministry 
of Public Instruction awarded 150,000 lire to the SIAE to form the m- 
stitute 

Founded in 1914 by the Italian classicist Ettore Romagnoli, the Na- 
tional Institute of Ancient Drama (Istituto Nazionale del Dramma Antico) 
aimed to re-create the feeling of the ancient world by staging perfor- 
mances of classical drama ın Greek and Roman amphitheaters (De Pirro 
1938, р 69, Corsi 1939, рр 76—77) Most of the National Institute of 
Ancient Drama's theaters were 1n Sicily, and their location necessitated 
travel to performances Both institutes captured an upper-middle-class 
audience of traditional taste that was familiar with Itahan high culture 

In contrast, Achille Starace, secretary of the Fascist party, and Giovac- 
chino Forzano developed the Thespian Cars (Carri di tesp1), traveling 
theater cars sponsored by the Dopolavoro to bring theater “to the peo- 
ple ??! The Thespian Cars, a fascist adaptation of socialist popular the- 
ater models (Berezin 1987, рр 203—43, De Grazia 1981, pp 162—64) that 
traveled throughout Italy from 1929 to at least 1939, were large trucks 
that carried a portable stage, props, and actors They arrived ın town to 
official fanfare a day before a performance and appropriated the town 
square or piazza for their stage 

Experimental theater —In emulation of their European counterparts, 
Italian playwrights had lobbied for small theater-based companies since 
the beginning of the 20th century (Miller 1966, Camilleri 1959) In con- 
trast to the open air theaters that concentrated on staging, the experi- 


71 For a history of the Dopolavoro's activities, see De Grazia (1981) 
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mental theaters emphasized acting style and theatrical direction Exper- 
wnental was something of a misnomer ш the Italian context Given 
the “provincialism” that dominated the Italian theater of the early 20th 
century, experimental theaters represented an attempt to introduce a 
cosmopolitan repertory to the more sophisticated segments of the Italian 
theater audience, they were not a venue for avant-garde theater (Alberti 
et al 1984, p 42) The regime gave money to Luigi Pirandello’s Art 
Theater (Teatro d’Arte), the Experimental Theater (Teatro Sperimentale) 
in Bologna, and Anton Giulio Bragaglia’s Independent Theater (Teatro 
degli Indipendenti) ın the 1920s and his Arts Theater (Teatro delle Artı) 
in the 1930s 

Theater schools —Filodrammatiche were a traditional feature of Ital- 
ian theatrical culture In the late 19th century, the Italian state began 
to regulate theater schools through licensing 22 In 1926, the Dopolavoro 
took over the local amateur theaters and developed national regulations 
and a system of contests and prizes (Opera Nazionale Dopolavoro [OND] 
1929) that introduced competition and stratification Fascist propaganda 
sources claimed that the number of filodrammatiche registered for Dopo- 
lavoro sponsorship increased from 113 in 1926 to 1,901 m 1930 (OND 
1931, р 76) In addition, the PNF subsidized an elite tier of amateur 
theaters located within the Fascist University Group (Gruppo Universi- 
tar Fascisti, or GUF, Valenti 1934, Lazzari 1979) In 1935, the state 
began to subsidize Silvio D'Amico's Royal Academy of Dramatic Arts 
(Reale Accademia d’Arte Drammatica), a professional theater school 
The academy aimed to train actors and directors for the Itahan stage 
(D’Amico 1941, p 20) 


The Pattern of Subsidy Performing Fascism 


The theatrical projects that continued to receive regime support, 1n con- 
trast to the ones that lost support, are suggestive of the regime's 1deologi- 
cal intentions (see table 1) 

Acting Italian, acting fascist Personal discipline and national incorpo- 
тайоп —Acting schools and the amateur theater groups attached to them 
were 19th-century Italian theatrical institutions that the regime turned 
to its ideological advantage These schools were only nominally about 
training for the theater, as Italian actors were frequently “children of 
art” (бай d'arte) who followed their parents into the craft Diverse dia- 


2 The law required that theater schools deposit a copy of their statutes with the 
Ministry of Public Instruction The collection of statutes that survives ın the Central 
State Archives in Rome suggests that, by the late 19th century, theater schools existed 
1n major and minor cities throughout Italy 
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lects divided the Italian populace, and acting schools combined popular 
amusement and training ın standard spoken Italian The schools flour- 
ished after the unification, when the nationalist need for linguistic consol- 
idation became critical (Anderson 1983, pp 41—49) In 19th-century Ital- 
1an theater schools, learning to act meant learning to speak, and become, 
Italan In fascist Italy, learning to act meant learning to become fascist, 
as the qualities of a good actor—discipline and subordination within an 
organization—were the qualities of a good fascist In the amateur the- 
ater, one acted citizenship and national incorporation, whether that be 
fascist or Italian 

The Dopolavoro’s amateur theater wed the 19th-century emphasis 
upon language training to the fascist interest ın personal discipline and 
organizational behavior (OND 1929, p 150) In an English-language 
propaganda pamphlet intended for international diffusion, an anony- 
mous regime publicist noted “The dramatic theaters of today have no 
improvised actors, anxious only to show off, but intelligent, cultivated 
performers who study with zest Apart from the artistic merit 
attained by the amateur theater through its discipline and training, men- 
tion should be made of the 1mportance accruing to the wider diffusion 
of good Italian" (OND 1938, рр 29—31) 

“Discipline” and “training” were antithetical to the acting style of 
the “improvised actor" or mattatore and the system of standardized 
roles А Dopolavoro guidebook (OND 1929) on how to organize and 
conduct an amateur theater linked theatrical reform to fascist socializa- 
поп "The abohtion of roles responds to a precise fascist concept to 
subordinate every personal desire to the success of the whole" (p 28) 
According to the guidebook, the theatrical individualism that the matta- 
tore represented was aesthetically and politically out of step “Меп are 
united in groups, m masses Heroes, solitary giants, the protagonists 
who gesture and shout for themselves and of themselves, absorbing the 
attention of others, egotistical and egocentric, that shout I am! I do! I 
say! I think! I feel! such a figure 1s dead" (pp 100—101) The goals of 
PNF's University Theater were similar to the goals of the Dopolavoro's 
Silodrammatiche Its constituency was different In contast to the Dopola- 
voro's theaters that targeted a public that had neither access to nor desire 
for a university education, University Theater sought the elite 

In contrast to the University Theater and the filodrammatiche, Silvio 
D’Amico’s Royal Academy equated personal discipline and professional- 
ism. D'Amico aimed to create professional actors and directors—disci- 
plined craftspersons who subordinated parts to the whole That profes- 
sionalism in the theater coincided with fascist values of discipline and 
hierarchy was a felicitous coincidence for both the regime and the theatri- 
cal world D’Amico’s new Italian actor would create “a hfe always 
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new, and fresh and hvely" and his director would "create spectacle" 
(D'Amico 1941, pp 14, 15) D'Amico's academy did not eschew the 
goals of national incorporation inherited from the earlier theater schools 
The academy was located in Rome and used scholarships to recruit a 
national student body (D’Amico 1941) Language training was foremost 
onits agenda Dialect and improperly spoken Italian mihitated against the 
formation of a national theater as the mattatore’s individualism militated 
against professionalism According to D'Amico, “recitation” was the 
“fundamental instruction” required for a young actor 1n order to “cor- 
rect with patient reeducation the bad habits originating in dialect” 
(D’Amico 1941, pp 23-24) 

Emotion and spectacle Feeling fascist incorporation —The amateur 
theater and filodrammatiche used acting style, a performative aspect of 
theater, to suggest a fascist ideological discourse of discipline and hierar- 
chy The open air theaters created spectacles in public spaces that revived 
the ritualistic dimensions of theater Staging that focused upon the appro- 
priation of public space sought to generate emotions that would make all 
participants feel incorporated into a fascist collectivity The audience 
would transfer the feeling of collectivity that the aesthetic community 
created to a feeling of political community residing ın the fascist state 
In this regard, the open air theater was similar to the numerous rallies 
and public events that the fascists staged for purely political reasons 23 

Of the open arr theaters, the Natıonal Instıtute of Ancient Drama and 
the Thespian Cars received continuous regime support while Gabriel 
D’Annunzio’s institute lasted one season Given the regime’s desire to 
equate the fascist empire with the Roman empire, an organization that 
tried to revive classical dramas in their original locale was ın 15 interests 
(Visser 1992) The statute of the National Institute of Ancient Drama 
explicitly linked fascist Italy to past imperial glories The institute viewed 
itself as in the “avant-garde” of a movement to use the “glorious classi- 
cal tradition” and to “recover the imperial heights of Greece and Rome” 
that had “its roots, not ın vacant intellectualism, but ın the history and 
in the future of Italy" (Unsigned 1929, р 215) The emotion or feeling 
of national incorporation that the institute would promote contrasted 
sharply with the “vacant intellectualism” of “bourgeois” theater and 
hberal Italy The economic requirements of the tourist trade supple- 
mented the institute's ideological and aesthetic dimension The institute’s 
president noted that “in addition to its artistic and educational ends 
classical dramas contribute to tourist facilities ın our country” (Pace 
1937, p 378) 


? I am in the process of preparing a full-length manuscript on political spectacle in 
fascist Italy 
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The Thespian Cars aimed to educate the aesthetic sensibility of the 
masses Starace (1938) claimed that the project would “make 1t possible 
for persons to become acquainted with the best theatrical productions 
who m other times would have been constrained to ignore them for lack 
of means" (p 48) The content of what was performed did not affect the 
aesthetic thrust of the performance Over the nine years for which there 
15 evidence, the Thespian Cars performed 44 different plays representing 
37 Itahan authors (Corsi 1939, pp 263—88) The repertory consisted ex- 
clusively of Itahan dramas and favored historical and canonical works 
that were “comic and sentimental in a very plain form and easily accessi- 
ble to the simple creatures of the masses” (Corsi 1939, р 279) Despite 
the reliance upon Italian classical authors such as Carlo Goldoni and 
Vittorio Alfieri—authors whose works demanded period costumes—the 
contemporary repertory of the Thespian Cars did not differ from what 
was staged 1n the company-based city theaters ?* 

Fascist aesthetic education aimed to arouse the emotions, not stimulate 
the intellect Rather than drawing intellectual distinctions based upon 
content, 1t used the theater’s power of spectacle to engender feelings of 
community Going to the theater became more important than what 
one saw at the theater One fascist publicist drew a connection between 
the Thespian Cars and religious experience “Like the faithful have in 
churches, seats adapted to collect themselves and raise their souls and 
thoughts to God, likewise a knowing, mature people have in theater seats 
adapted to raise their spirit to the beauty of art, and ın it to find a surging 
force of hfe” (OND, nd, p 15) А спіс writing in the theatrical review 
Comedia argued that ın order to have a “theater worthy of Fascism and 
Rome,” it would be necessary to “reach the brain [of the masses] by 
passing through its heart" (Cantini 1933, р 12) 

Spectacle was the vehicle of feeling, religious or fascist, which educated 
the heart The Thespian Cars’ productions packed the central town piaz- 
zas with throngs of people and employed costumes and lighting to com- 
mand the attention of the audience According to fascist sources, popular 
response was enthusiastic The Thespian Cars “seemed like a gift of the 
regime, and a greatly effective gift it was The public, coarse but intelh- 
gent, compressed and strained their astonished eyes ın front of the specta- 
cle” (Corsi 1939, р 268) An American observer reported on the impres- 
Sive scenic effects and noted that an audience watching a performance 
"shed tears of joy” (Di Robilant 1931, р 599) 

Gabriel D’Annunzio, playwright and novelist, was the quintessential 


2% The Thespian Cars staged 10 of the plays that appeared in the Annuarzo’s listing 
of new plays Of these plays, two fell into the fascist category and three fell into the 
possibly political category The Thespian Cars’ repertory appears in Corsi (1939, pp 
277-82) 
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romantic and nationalist hero He was known for his amorous exploits 
and the lushness of his literary output He wrote his first play in 1898 
and his last in 1921, although for all effective purposes his playwriting 
ended in 1913 D'Annunzio was an avid supporter of Itahan entry into 
World War I, and he began at that time to reconstruct himself as а 
warrior poet (Lyttelton 1987, рр 16-18) In 1919, at the age of 56 and 
accompanied by a group of aesthetically inclined shock troops (ardziz), 
he flew his own airplane into the border city of Fiume, claimed it for 
Italy, and installed himself as ruler (Ledeen 1977) 

D'Annunzio's institute opened September 12, 1927—the eighth anni- 
versary of his storming of Fiume— with a performance of D'Iorio's 
Daughter (La Figha d: Iovi) staged in the gardens of “La Vittoriale," 
D’Annunzio’s estate on the shores of Lake Garda The popular play 
about Abbruzian peasants depicted the danger of uncontrolled erotic pas- 
sion The institute's staging of the play was an exercise 1n fascist commu- 
nity 600 persons responded to the "call for extras" to cast the play’s 
chorus of peasants The Corriere della sera reported that persons from 
“every strata” of Italian society, “youths from good family, profession- 
als, artists, workers, even villagers" (Unsigned 1927, р 5), showed up 
to audition for these roles The staging was democratic and represented 
every sector of Italian society, the audience did not Thousand-hre ticket 
prices limited the audience to the very affluent (Cors: 1939, p 40, Praga 
1928, p 241) 5 

Renato Simon (1927) reviewed the performance m religious terms and 
argued that the staging helped the audience to merge emotionally with 
the drama “Theater was abolished Its limits were superseded In the 
last act, the hill became a stage crowded with people, multicolored, ex- 
cited, shouting It was an artistically solemn moment It seemed also 
to us that the countless throng pressed 1n the same passion, transformed 
by poetry, into poetry” (p 5) 

Marco Praga, another prominent Milanese drama critic described the 
performance as a “solemn celebration” (1928, p 239) He noted that, 
when the play originally was performed in 1904, critics might have ana- 
lyzed individual performances “тп detail," but the institutes staging was 
a "scenic representation of exceptional character" that critics “will judge 
in its totality and for its total results" (р 252) 

Fascist visions of spectacle shaped D'Annunzio's institute, yet D'Io- 
vio's Daughter was the only play that ıt staged (Enciclopedia dello spetta- 


3 Both Corsi and Praga comment on the extraordinarily high price of the tickets An 
AJS reviewer reminded me that expensive theater tickets cost only 5 lire each But a 
review of my sources leads me to conclude that 1,000 lire was in fact the price of the 
tickets—although this does indeed seem rather expensive 
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colo 1957, р 99) The institute was under the auspices of the SIAE, 
which had been the principal professional association of Italian play- 
wrights When the regime began the process of taking over the SIAE in 
1926 (Berezin 1991, р 645), 1 marginalized playwrights within the SIAE 
and within the theater No playwrights served on the board of the 1nsti- 
tute A commemorative theater that celebrated the playwright as author 
of texts did not coincide with the regime's agenda to make playwrights, 
as creators of texts, a secondary aspect of theater D’Annunzio’s plays 
were performed frequently and there was no need for a special vehicle 
to see them When the institute did not become self-supporting, 1t ceased 
In 1927, the regime began subsidizing D’Annunzio’s estate and, in 1933, 
made 1t an official museum, which included a room to house the airplane 
that D’Annunzio flew over Fiume and a mausoleum for the ardztz that 
resembled a shrine During his lifetime, D’Annunzio served as a cultural 
icon rather than a culture producer, and his plays were secondary to the 
theater of his life 

Theatricalizing coordination —Experimental theater was the venue 
in which spectacle and performance—staging and acting style—came 
together in the figure of the director The audience for experimental 
theater was more restricted than the audience for either the open air 
theater or the amateur theater In general, experimental theater aimed 
at a sophisticated audience that could distinguish among different types 
of staging and acting styles and draw meanings from them 

Among the advocates of experimental theaters, Anton Giulio Braga- 
glia, a set designer and director, received funding from the fascist regime 
from 1923 to 1943 (Alberti 1974, Verdone 1965) Bragaglia’s Independent 
Theater emphasized the importance of the director 1л restoring a sense 
of spectacle to theater He held performances in the ancient Baths of 
Caracalla in Rome as well as a small intimate theater (Verdone 1965, p 
36, Alberti et al 1984) In contrast, Pirandello’s Art Theater emphasized 
the primacy of the author and the text, and the performance styles and 
location were secondary (D'Amico and Tinterri 1987) The Experimental 
Theater of Bologna, directed by the popular playwnght Dario Nicco- 
demi, who was also president of the SIAE, aimed to bring “unknown 
authors” to the “attention and support” of the state (Teatro Itahano 
Sperimentale 1922, p 1) 

Funding patterns for the experimental theater were similar to patterns 
observed for the open air theater The experimental theaters that were 
playwright based shared the same fate as D’Annunzio’s commemorative 
theater In a treatise on the arts, Speritual Imperialism (Impertalismo 
sprrituale, 1925), Franco Ciarlantim, a regime intellectual who studied 
the financial viability of Italian cultural enterprises, articulated a vision 
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of the arts that would eventually eliminate Pirandello’s type of experi- 
mental theater (Carli and Fanelli 1931, pp 141—42) Addressing the issue 
of government subsidy to Pirandello, Ciarlantini noted “At the moment 
т which I write, the Government has given its support to that noble 
artist Luigi Pirandello But, with all respect to the great playwright 
and his sympathetic initiative, for now it 1s not exceptional theaters 
that we need, but theaters that know how to recapture Italian 
tradition with an appropriate sense of modernity” (1925, p 84) The 
director—and not the playwright—replacing the mattatore/capocomico, 
represented an appropriate blend of tradition and modernity that was 
satisfactory both to the regime and to certain segments of the Italian 
theatrical milieu 

The case of Pirandello underscores the regime’s fundamental indiffer- 
ence to the content of plays The regime consoled Pirandello for the loss 
of his theater he was elected to Mussolin1’s Italian Academy (Accademia 
d'Italia), and he served as a cultural ambassador until he died in 1936 
Pirandello continued to lobby for company-based theaters 1n three major 
Itahan cities (Alberti 1974, Giudice 1975, D'Amico 1931), although he 
was ambivalent toward the regime's rejection of his vision for the theater 
He opened the 1935 theatrical season at the Argentina Theater with а 
“Roman salute" and, ın Mussolini's presence, delivered а panegyric to 
the importance of the regime to the theater (Unsigned 1935, р 6) At the 
same time, he wrote his final play, The Mountain Grants (I Giganti 
della montagna)—an indictment of state involvement in cultural produc- 
tion After his death, the regime sponsored an elaborate public produc- 
tion of the play ın the Boboli Gardens ın Florence (Corsi 1939, р 207) 

Comparing theatrical projects —Projects that continued to receive 
funding displayed three characteristics (1) they did not originate with the 
regime, (2) ideology was not a salient dimension of theatrical repertory, 
(3) they emphasized performance and not text—theatrical form and not 
content—and this emphasis crossed class boundaries 

First, the regime did not design theatrical projects The Thespian Cars 
revived the prerailroad method of traveling theater as well as adopting 
pre-World War I socialist concepts of popular theater 26 The theater 
schools were straightforward appropriations of preexisting theatrical m- 
stitutions In the prefascist period, experimental theater projects had 
failed to raise, or to adequately sustain themselves with, private money 


?$ Evidence exists that suggests that the People's Theater (Teatro del Popolo) of the 
Socialist Humanitarian Society (Societa Humanitaria) served as a cultural model for 
the Thespian Cars (Berezin 1987, рр 203-43) 
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Second, the content of the subsidized theater's repertory was not 1deo- 
logically distinctive Publicity brochures for subsidized theater projects 
and descriptions of them 1n official regime publications and theatrical 
reviews conspicuously failed to report or glossed over repertory For 
example, fascist propaganda pamphlets on the Thespian Cars focused on 
production details and emphasized the technological complexity of the 
stage and the efficiency with which the group moved from town to town 
An English edition of a Dopolavoro propaganda book noted that “in the 
eight years that it has been operating, 1t has never been necessary to 
postpone or even delay a performance, nor has it ever been necessary to 
make emergency arrangements on account of the failure of the trucks to 
arrive" (OND 1938, p 41) Copious photographs of theatrical machinery 
and crowd-filled piazzas documented these points (OND 1931) 

Third, fascist cultural policy was not uniform across social class bound- 
aries Fascism's ability to endow the lower middle classes with the cul- 
tural capital that they lacked was a large part of its appeal among these 
classes (Berezin 1990, De Grazia 1981, pp 127—50) The subsidized the- 
ater projects were aimed at different types of audiences with different 
degrees of cultural sophistication and knowledge What 1s striking about 
these projects 1s that the capacity to make theatrical distinctions within 
class categories was the same across class boundanes For example, 
whether one was an upper-middle-class person attending a performance 
of classical drama or a lower-middle-class person enthralled by the pag- 
eantry of the Thespian Cars, one still had to understand given the general 
context that the regime had appropriated public space to create a new 
kind of aesthetic and political community Similarly, an upper-middle- 
class audience accustomed to bourgeois theater would take the same 
message from experimental theater as a lower-middle-class or working- 
class person would take from a Dopolavoro filodrammatiche Theater 
was now about order, discipline, and hierarchy 

The absence of the reporting of repertories, not the absence of a reper- 
tory, suggests that how a play was performed, not what was performed, 
constituted the focus of the regime’s theatrical concerns The secondary 
position ascribed to the repertory and the primary position ascribed to 
performance ıs central to understanding the meaning of the subsidized 
theater Spectacle, emotion, and discipline, qualities of theater 1n general 
and not fascism ın particular, dominated regime and theatrical discourse 
on the subsidized theater Successful projects emphasized the collective 
and ritualistic aspects of theater that were reflected 1n the location and 
staging of performances and the professionalism—the hierarchy and co- 
ordination—reflected ın the acting style The performative, or formal 
properties of theater, dramatized political meanings without resorting to 
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overt political content ? The prerequisites of theater as artistic genre 
merged with the requirements of fascism as political genre to create a 
fascist theater 

The projects that did not continue to receive funding were playwright 
centered, that 1s, they emphasized the primacy of the author and his text 
Playwright-centered theater was characteristic of 19th-century theater 
The tradition of the mattatore hindered 115 diffusion ın Italy, and Italian 
playwrights and mattatore frequently vied with each other for theatrical 
dominance The regime came to identify the 19th century with liberalism 
and words—the polar opposites of fascism and action Theatrical proj- 
ects that supported the playwright, the emblem of 19th-century theatrical 
style, were less likely to receive continuing support At the same time, 
the regime could not ignore playwrights such as Pirandello and D’Annun- 
то, who were internationally known theatrical figures The regime found 
it expedient to provide them with funding and to permit their projects 
to fail 1n the marketplace 

The regime did not expect subsidized projects to be profitable, but 
projects did have to generate popular interest if they were to be of any 
political use Eliminating emphasis on the author and the text did not 
guarantee success 1f the project completely lacked popular support Con- 
tent made a difference to the audience, and the regime bowed to popular 
taste The 18BL, the only subsidized project that its producers designed 
as explicitly fascist, was a popular failure and not repeated In 1934, 
several prominent Italian movie directors, theatrical personnel, and elite 
members of the PNF explicitly decided to create a “fascist” spectacle 
The creators of the 78BL modeled ıt on Soviet mass propaganda specta- 
cles (Salvini 1934, pp 251-52) The hero was a huge truck—the 18BL 
The play represented three events ın Italian fascist history—World War 
I, the fascist revolution, and subsequent state reconstruction (Bontem- 
pelli [1934] 1974, р 264) Staged in Florence, the audience sat on one 
bank of the Arno River (about 200 yards from the stage) and watched 
shapes and shadows on the other bank of the river The technological 
complexity of the staging took precedence over dialogue Collectivism 
governed the production Eight “directors” planned the staging, and 
although it had one star who played the truck, the rest of the cast con- 
sisted of a chorus (D'Amico [1934] 1964, pp 283-89) 

The failure of the 18BL elicited widespread discussion in regime 
publications A theatrical critic in the fascist theater review, Scenario, 
commented, “The Latin temperament that fortunately guides our spirit 


27 Goldfarb (1980, рр 111-12) reports a similar finding ın his study of Polish student 
theater 
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and our taste, prevents us from conceptualizing a spectacle of this charac- 
ter" (Salvini 1934, p 253) Another reviewer in Gerarchia, a regime 
review of politics, argued that the 18BL failed because its creators (all 
committed fascist intellectuals) had misconceived the true nature of fas- 
cist theater “The theater problem ıs a problem of the nation, which 
ought to have a theater of extremely Italian spirit апа forms as it has а 
very Italian political constitution To do this, it 15 not enough to construct 
an edifice but ıt ıs necessary to let gush from the subsoil those vital forces 
that want to ascend toward the sun" (Слат 1934, р 1052) Critics spoke 
about the failure of the 18BL as a failure of style or form, and not content 
or substance 


PRODUCING FASCIST THEATER STYLE AND 
ENTREPRENEURSHIP 


Fascist Ideological Discourse The Content of No Content 


Subsidized theater wed theatricality to fascist culture This marriage did 
not occur by regime fiat Producing a fascist theater was an interactive 
process It involved a dialogue of appropriation and reappropriation be- 
tween regime intellectuals and theatrical producers that combined fascist 
ideology and theatrical reform 

Scholars, focusing upon the content of fascist ideas, have argued that 
fascist ideology was incoherent and opportunistic (Lyttelton 1973, р 36, 
Zunino 1985) The distinction that fascists frequently made between lib- 
eralism and fascism lends coherence to fascist ideological discourse and 
1s particularly germane to discussions of theater In the 22 years that 
fascism ruled the Italian state, regime intellectuals and bureaucrats devel- 
oped an ideological discourse that equated liberalism with content (words 
and thought) and fascism with style (action and behavior) Fascism fo- 
cused on how to act, not how to thmk Means took precedence over 
ever-changing ends, but prescriptions about behavior were constant The 
fascist language of style was remarkably consistent over time The lan- 
guage that central fascist figures employed to speak about fascism, its 
principal policy doctrine (corporativism), and its artistic production sug- 
gests that style was a formal and invariant component of fascist ideology, 
whereas content was contingent and dependent upon changing political 
and social circumstances Given this view of fascism, the fascist theater 
did not choose form over content, fascism was form itself 

In his autobiography, Mussolini discussed the difficulties that he expe- 
rienced when he attempted to define the fascist movement He intended 
to create a new political category “It was necessary to imagine a wholly 
new political conception, adequate to the living reality of the 20th cen- 
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tury, overcoming at the same time the ideological worship of liberalism, 
the limited. and finally the violently Utopian spirit of Bolshevism 

This was my problem—to find the way, to find the moment, to find the 
form ” (Mussolini 1928, p 68) 

The “form” that Mussolini “found” and articulated ın The Doctrine 
of Fascism (1932) was devoid of content According to the Doctrine, 
fascism was a “general attitude toward life” (р 10) based upon a “spiri- 
tual” 1dea (p 12) Despite using the term 1n the title of this tract, Musso- 
lini argued that fascism was “creed” and not “doctrine” (p 24) He 
believed that “if Liberalism spells individualism, Fascism spells collec- 
tivism" (pp 42—43) 

Fascist collectivism found its concrete embodiment ın corporativism 2% 
In addition to 1ts economic dimensions, which I discussed earlier 1n this 
article, corporativism was an 1deology that focused on the organization 
of action rather than the ends of action— style rather than content А 
malleable ideology, corporativism served as a metaphor for how one 
should live 1n fascist society It provided a rhetoric or language 1n which 
to frame everyday experience that would reinterpret that experience in 
terms of fascist consciousness The Labor Charter, its catechism, began 
with a biological metaphor “The Italian Nation 1s an organism having 
ends, life, superior methods of power and endurance than those of the 
divided and regrouped individuals which compose it. It 1s a moral, politi- 
cal and economic unity that realizes itself integrally in the fascist State” 
(Botta: and Turati 1929, р 35) The emphasis was upon the nation as а 
moral collectivity, and ıt was the individual’s duty to find his or her 
appropriate place within that collectivity The specific content of fascist 
duty was historically contingent 

This language of style and behavior permeated fascist discourse 1п all 
social and political institutions Fascist cultural bureaucrats, persons who 
held government posts and wrote on cultural matters but were not neces- 
sarily artists, developed a language that wed corporativism and art The 
principal themes of this discourse were, first, that fascist art was emo- 
tional and collective as opposed to rational and individualistic “hberal” 
art and, second, that committed fascists naturally produced fascist art— 
whatever that happened to be 

In a speech entitled “The Artist in the State,” Giuseppe Botta, one- 
time undersecretary and minister of corporations, minister of national 
education, and an author of the Labor Charter, emphasized the collective 
nature of art and its indeterminacy with respect to content He argued 
that “every work of art perfects and validates the historic level of fascist 


28 Elsewhere I have elaborated the centrality of corporativism to the understanding 
of fascist ideology (Berezin 1990, 1991) 
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politics” by nature of the fact that it is produced in fascist Italy (Botta 
1940, p 182) In contrast to liberal democracy, which uses art to report 
“opinions and tendencies” (p 183), fascist art represented “experience 
of life and history” (p 183) and did not need to dictate content to its 
artists According to Bottai, Italian artists would realize that art was 
made of the same “hard metal” (p 183) as fascism, and suitable works 
would emerge 

Corrado Pavolini, literary editor of Il Tevere, a radical fascist journal, 
argued that the new fascist theater would be corporative 


In its larger sense, “corporativism” can define itself as a musical condition 
[stato] of consciousness as a spontaneous, gentle and virile need of har- 
mony, of coherence, of civic equilibrium Becoming a generative force, an 
act of experience and source of ties not dissimilar to the marvels of Poetry 

And it 1s in this sense that Italy today wants its Theater and it 15 in this 
sense that the Theater of tomorrow will not be 1f not for the masses from 
the moment that the individual has already become a note of that harmony, 
an atom of that collective musical consciousness, that has made possible 
the miracle of Fascism 'То neglect this 1mmense occurrence one risks not 
understanding anything of the new glory of Italy and certainly one cannot 
think about the Theater outside of these terms For a liberal civilization а 
corporativist civilization has been substituted, 1n place of a bourgeois The- 
ater, 1t 1s necessary to substitute a Theater for the masses [Рауоі 1936, 
p 366, emphasis in original] 


Nicola De Pirro, from 1935 the inspector general of the theater, re- 
played the “music” of fascist theater when he asserted that theater under 
fascism would “once more [take] its place as a festival and intimate 
communion of the whole people” (De Pirro 1938, p 68) A fascist party 
text for a “course ın political preparation” asserted that theater 1s “one 
of the most constant and important phenomena of social hfe” and that 
“fascist theater ought to bring to the stage high and virile actions and 
passions, capable [of] moving] profoundly the soul of the crowd, [of] 
reawaken[ing] the best voices ” Fascist theater would not consist of “се- 
rebral involutions”—1t would focus upon emotion, not content (PNF 
1936, pp 67, 69, 70) 

Fascist conceptions of theater emerged in drama reviews For example, 
a review of playwright/director Giovacchino Forzano's Tales of Autumn, 
Winter, Spring (Racconti d'autunno, inverno, primavera) that appeared 
m Fascist Labor (Lavoro fascista), the weekly newspaper of fascist trade 
unions, argued that content was not the defining feature of fascist the- 
ater ? The setting for this play was the Piazza Venezia in Rome where 


29 Forzano was one of the cultural entrepreneurs who wrote two new plays that, based 
upon content, fell within the 1934—40 category that I identified as “fascist ” 
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Mussolini frequently addressed crowds Economic sanctions that the 
League of Nations had imposed on Italy in response to the invasion 
of Ethiopia placed a certam Signora Francesca's business in danger of 
bankruptcy The signora negotiated an agreement that saved her business 
but waited to sign the contract until Mussolini declared that Italy was 
an empire and “she [had] the honor of being the first person to stipulate 
a contract under the authority of the empire" (SIAE 1935—41, 3 285) 

The reviewer asserted that, “We know well that a fascist theater will be 
born 1n spite of every episode, that may seem accidental from the point 
of view of theater, and we will have a fascist theater even if plots 

do not speak a word of politics, but exude, the implicit, full, silent, 
persuasive force, of the fascist style of hfe, a Fascism that 15 ethical and 
practical, an ethic that will seem to be separated from every doctrine, 
as natural and as necessary as breathing” (Rocca 1937, p 3) 


Fascist Theatrical Discourse Good Theater Is Good Fascism 


Bureaucrats produced the rhetoric of fascist ideology This rhetoric es- 
chewed content and linked theater to corporativism, antiliberalism, and 
disciplined public and private behavior Rhetoric, however, did not pro- 
duce theater A group of “cultural entrepreneurs,” theatrical producers, 
bridged the gap between ideology and action by appropriating the fascist 
language of style to define their theatrical projects Their appropriation 
was not only at the level of language as they wed their theatrical projects 
to the ideology of the regime and continued to receive regime funding 
By linking theatrical innovation to fascist political innovation, they were 
able to suggest that good theater was good fascism 

DiMaggio (1986) coined the term “cultural entrepreneur” to refer to 
a group using cultural institutions to erect status boundaries I adopt the 
term to describe individuals using a political institution, the Italian fascist 
state, to draw artistic boundaries The careers of cultural entrepreneurs, 
Anton Giulio Bragaglia (1890—1960), Silvio D'Amico (1887—1955), Gio- 
vacchino Forzano (1884—1970) and, to a lesser extent, Ettore Romagnoli 
(1871—1938), shared several characteristics In contrast to the cultural 
bureaucrats, the cultural entrepreneurs made their careers ın culture, 
and not politics They interacted with the regime by sitting on the boards 
of fascist theatrical corporations as theatrical experts rather than as 
policymakers Their careers started before fascism, spanned the fascist 
period, and continued into the postwar period, with the exception of 
Romagnoli who died in 1938 None of them have reputations today as 
fascists With the exception of Forzano, who 1s known for the librettos 
that he wrote for Italian operas, none of them had international reputa- 
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tions, 1n fact, their writings were never translated from Italian Yet, in 
terms of the Italan theatrical scene ın the 1930s they were the big win- 
ners Why? 

The cultural entrepreneurs promoted theatrical projects that embodied 
their theatrical visions The presence of these cultural entrepreneurs, who 
saw themselves as advocates of theater 1n its totality and who did not 
have strong group attachments to either acting or playwriting, pro- 
vided an opportunity for the regime to subsidize cultural producers who 
would most likely suit its ideological visions Conversely, the regime 
offered the cultural entrepreneurs the opportunity to realize their long- 
standing theatrical ambitions The successful cultural entrepreneurs de- 
fined their projects 1п opposition to the “old” Italian theater that was 
created for the upper middle class, was staged in private spaces, and 
was dominated by egocentric mattatore and careless acting The old the- 
ater was emblematic of the bourgeois liberalism and individualism that 
fascism sought to overcome The new theater would emphasize spiritual- 
ity, collectivity, discipline, and professionalism The cultural entrepre- 
neurs did not miss opportunities to demonstrate that their theatrical proj- 
ects matched the goals of the regime 

Casual opportunism describes Ettore Romagnoli’s involvement with 
the regime He was a prolific classical scholar who translated and wrote 
critical and philological studies of Greek drama (Savino 1937, p 231, 
Carh and Fanelli 1931, pp 651-54) Silvio D'Amico (1929, р 159) de- 
scribed him as “one of the first apostles of open air theater” in Italy 
with a “faith” in the “eternal” quality of Greek drama Romagnoli 
directed the National Institute of Ancient Drama from 1914 until 1929 
when the regime rewarded him with election to the Italian Academy 
(Accademia d'Italia)—the institute that the regime founded in 1929 to 
mimic the French Academy The regime required academy members to 
parade about ın ornate fascist uniforms For their participation n regime 
symbolism, members received a stipend of 3,000 lire a month, which 
was three times the average shopkeeper’s salary (Tannenbaum 1972, 
pp 292-93) Romagnol's biographical entry in The Working Nation 
(La Nazione operante), “the golden register of fascism,” noted that his 
translations from the Greek provided a “granite” base that was “indis- 
pensable” to those who wished to experience in Italan the “true es- 
sence” of the “world of ancient Greek poetry" (Savino 1937, p 231) 
Romagnoli held professorships m classical literature at universities in 
Rome, Catania, Padua, and Pavia 

Before fascism came to power, Romagnoli wrote a series of occasional 
patriotic essays, The Ancient Mother Studies on the Italanness of Cul- 
ture (L’Antica madre Studi su l'taliamità della cultura), їп which he 
linked the classical world to the modern Italian nation (Romagnoli 192 3) 
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The leap from these early nationalist pieces to his 1933 essay Mussolini 
on the Tenth Anniversary of the Fascist Revolution (Mussolini nel decen- 
nale della rivoluztone fascista) was not far Romagnoli introduced himself 
as a “student” of “Greek literature” and “not а political man” (Romag- 
поп 1934, р 207, emphasis added) Invoking Aeschylus, who said that 
praise was better if 1t came from other countries, Romagnoli reported on 
the perception of Mussolini and fascism in British newspapers and de- 
scribed Mussolini as a “prodigious example of force of soul and indomita- 
ble will” (Romagnoli 1934, p 208) 

The activities of the other entrepreneurs were more directed Giovac- 
chino Forzano directed Gabriele D’Annunzio’s institute for 1ts one season 
and was the theatrical force behind the Thespian Cars Forzano was a 
prolific creator of public spectacle, and he did not limit himself with 
respect to genre or venue The 1940 Annuarıo lists him as the author of 
34 plays (SIAE 1935—41, 5 33) Forzano wrote the librettos for several 
operas and was artistic director of La Scala during the 1920s and 1930s 
He wrote his most famous libretto for Giacomo Puccinrs Grannı Schicchi 
(Baldacci 1990, р 81) In 1932, Forzano produced a “fascist” film, Black 
Shirts (Camıcıe nere) to commemorate the tenth anniversary of the 
March on Rome ?? Between 1907 and 1939, 29 of Forzano's plays were 
staged (Alberti 1990, рр 109—12) With the exception of Tales of Autumn, 
Winter, Spring, Forzano favored historical dramas that lent themselves 
to period costuming and elaborate staging Silvio D'Amico (1932, pp 
201-2) sneered that Forzano's production of the opera Il Trovatore re- 
sembled an ancient Roman carnival because he brought 12 live horses 
on the stage Such theatrical extravagances led one American commenta- 
tor to describe Forzano as the “versatile live wire of the Italian theater" 
(Di Robilant 1931, р 597) Itahan commentators were less kind Achille 
Starace, PNF secretary, 1n his capacity as head of the Dopolavoro, wrote 
a memo to Mussolini’s private secretary that described Forzano as а 
“megalomaniac” who was “noted above all for his financial oppor- 
tunism” and was as “hated in the theatrical ambience as he 1s ın the 
fascist ambience” (Segretaria Particolare del Duce, Carteggio Riservato 
[SPDCR] 1933) 

Whether or not Forzano was as profligate with the regime's money as 
Starace claimed, he was remarkably successful at getting access to ıt A 
combination of flattery and opportunism fueled Forzano’s entrepreneur- 
ial efforts He regularly wrote rather long-winded letters on oversize 
stationery ın an ornate hand to Mussolini In the 1930s, he became m- 
volved in a collaborative playwrighting venture with Mussolini that he 
chronicled 1n Mussolznz Dramatic Author (Mussolini autore drammatico, 


? De Grazia (1989, р 74) claims that Black Shirts lost 4 million Іше or $550,000 
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Forzano 1954) In the introduction to that volume, Forzano provides a 
lucid description of his entrepreneurial skills as he describes how he 
became artistic director of the Thespian Cars 

During a drive in central Rome on a Sunday afternoon, his car broke 
down Giuseppe Bottai, undersecretary of the corporations, happened to 
drive by and noticed Forzano stranded on the roadside Botta) invited 
Forzano to accompany him to a soccer game while the car was being 
fixed At the soccer game, Bottai introduced Forzano to Augusto Turati, 
who was then secretary of the PNF The enthusiastic soccer fans 
prompted Forzano to exclaim to Turati, “If they could only be so enthusi- 
astic for open air theatrical representations!" Turati rewarded Forzano 
for his astute observations with the “direction” of the regime’s new 
"transportable" theater Forzano coyly admits, "The thing interested 
me much" and within days he met with the people who were already 
working on the project He concludes, “and so was born the Thespian 
Cars" (p xx) Forzano experienced this theatrical revelation while 
watching a game of soccer, and he was able to link a vision of theater to 
a vision of spectacle and creativity that was compatible with the regime's 
notions of collectivity 

Romagnoli and Forzano represent two polarities in the field of cultural 
entrepreneurship Romagnoli’s hfework as a classical scholar had an 
affinity with regime goals of empire, Forzano, an economic as well as 
cultural entrepreneur, used available institutions, including the fascist 
state, to promote his personal goals The large body of written work on 
the theater and its proper relation to society and the state that Silvio 
D'Amico and Anton Giulio Bragagha produced suggests that both men 
viewed their involvement with the regime as a type of cultural mission 

D'Amico, drama critic, university professor, author of numerous books 
and hundreds of articles, was an ardent and highly visible advocate for 
the reform of the Italian theater The founding of the Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art in 1935 was D’Amico’s personal coup In contrast to the 
other cultural entrepreneurs, his involvement with the Italian state began 
in 1911 when he began to work at the theater division of the Ministry of 
Public Instruction and to press his claims for a revitalized Italian theater 
(D’Amico 1922) During the twenties and thirties, his dedication to re- 
forming the Italian theater encouraged him to bargain with the regime 
In the 1930s, D’Amico was a member of the Corporation of Spectacle 
(Corporazione dello spettacolo) and coeditor, with Nicola De Pirro, of 
the regime-sponsored theatrical review Scenario, which he resigned in 
1937 to edit his own journal, the Italian Review of Drama (Rivista ttal- 
zana del dramma) After World War II, D’Amico publicly repudiated 
fascism in The Theater Must Not Die (Il Teatro non deve morire, 1945) 

Among the advocates of experimental theaters, Anton Giulio Braga- 
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glia’s projects managed to receive regime funding until the beginning of 
the Second World War Bragaglia was a set designer, director, and theat- 
rical critic His official bibliography lists 11 theatrical novelties, 15 books, 
and over 2,500 articles m a writing career that began ın 1912 and ended 
in 1966 (Alberti 1978) Over half of his hterary output appeared in the 
years 1922—43 when the fascist regime was in power 

D'Amico and Bragagha competed to capture the regime's resources 
In a polemic between the two men, D'Amico wrote, “I have for many 
years occupied myself exclusively with works and problems of culture, 
as a logical consequence, I have as much as possible refused to occupy 
myself with Bragaglia and that which he says, writes or does" (SPDCO 
1941, р 1) The source of the tension between D'Amico and Bragagha 
reflected contradictory strains within fascism itself D'Amico's long- 
standing position as drama critic for the Roman newspaper the Natzonal 
Idea (L'Idea nazionale) identified him with the nationalist and tradition- 
alist side of fascism, whereas Bragaglia represented the futurist side of 
fascism For D’Amico modernization meant the reorganization of the 
theater and the demise of the company system with its aesthetic and 
economic inefficiencies, for Bragagha modernization meant the introduc- 
tion of continental theatrical innovations in technology and staging to 
Italy 

D’Amico believed that the state, whether in the hands of a fascist or 
hberal regime, should support the theater because theaters were inher- 
ently not profitable and the ends of art and the exigencies of the market 
would never meet (D'Amico 1931, рр 17-40, 1945, р 24) In a 1931 
polemic on the “crisis” of the Italian theater, written under the auspices 
of the regime’s cultural journal Crztzca fascista, D'Amico linked the cor- 
porativist and collectivist aspects of fascism to theatrical reform 

In this treatise he argued, “Тоо often today, drama has lost that which 
1s 1ts reason for being—aits contact with the soul of the people” (D'Amico 
1931, р 40) D’Amico’s rhetoric put him in touch with the “soul” of 
the regime His discussion of the religious nature of the theater was a 
more elegant rendition of a statement that a cultural bureaucrat could 
have written 


Religious means ttes, ecclessastical means unity To speak to a theater 
public, means to make an appeal to the sentiments which draws them, 
links them, makes them one And a poet speaking to the people means to 
discover ın the people the most noble sentiments, 1f these sentiments were 
drowsy and hidden, he would awake them, revive the human assembly, 
and reacquaint ıt with its purest dreams, its highest aspirations, he would 
perform, in brief, a rehgious duty [D'Amico 1931, рр 44—45] 


The company system based upon the individualistic mattatore destroyed 
the collectivist or religious aspect of theater D'Amico's interest ın mod- 
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ernizing and professionahzing the Italian theater turned corporativism to 
his advantage Discipline and training would restore theater to its Spiri- 
tual base Referring to the traveling system, D'Amico says, “Art today 
can no longer be made by gypsies Modern theatrical interpretation needs 
cultivated minds, clear-sighted care, happy recollections all the things 
that are not reconciled with wagons and boardinghouses” (D'Amico 
1931, p 85) The Royal Academy of Dramatic Art, the state acting and 
directing school, would produce the professionalized and rationalized 
theater that D’Amico and the regime believed would save the Italian 
theater Professionally trained actors and directors would become ideal 
corporativist men and women—aware of the necessity of subordinating 
the parts to the whole and of exalting the virtues of hierarchy Shrewdly 
equating art with empire, D’Amico argued “Art 1s not a luxury Art 1s 
a method of life, spiritual and economic, and moreover, also a method 
of conquest” (D’Amico 1931, p 87) 

Anton Giulio Bragagha represents the apex of cultural entrepreneur- 
ship In 1923, Bragaglia founded the Experimental Theater of the Inde- 
pendents (Teatro Sperimentale degli Indipendent?) т Rome Bragagha 
explicitly tied his theatrical program to fascism in his 1929 treatise, The 
Theater of the Revolution (Il Teatro della revoluzione) His theater was 
"independent" because he and his collaborators were “tied only to the 
modern battle” (p 176) Never at a loss for rhetorical flourish, Bragagha 
described himself as the “theoretic an:zmus of antitheory” (р 108, em- 
phasis in original) Theater was a visceral, not intellectual, activity 
“Theater 1s to theater people as land 15 to the peasants” (р 108) He 
filled his theater with the “unschooled ” His actors were “delinquents” 
(squadvisti) of the theater 

There 1s a sleight of hand to Bragaglia’s rhetoric He argued for the 
purity of the expressive and the spontaneous, yet his theatrical produc- 
tions served as a forum for experiments m new methods of set design, 
and he introduced continental stage technology to Italy (Alberti et al 
1984) His reputation and career survived the fascist regime (Verdone 
1965) Before the Experimental Theater of the Independents folded, Bra- 
gaglia moved its location from the Baths of Settimus Severus to the 
Argentina Theater 1n Rome—a sign that he was moving toward a differ- 
ent type of fascism 

Bragagha was attuned to shifting regime visions. In 1934, he used а 
review of the 78BL as a forum to criticize what he described as an 
overreliance on content in the Italian theater Bragaglia noted that Euro- 
pean theater of the 1930s represented a “great period of renaissance in 
theatrical technology” with “small merit” to the contribution of Itahans 
(Bragagha 1934, р 72) According to Bragaglia, the Italian theater was 
“made of words” Bragagha called for the “Dramaturgical Trinity” of 
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“word, actor, and scenic climate (diction, light, and architecture)” (pp 
72—73) to save the Italian theater from the “tyranny” of the “man of 
letters " The ideal fascist theater created itself from the dynamism of the 
times 


The “interpretation of revolutionary events” of the dynamism of the early 
fascist time, and the present reconstruction, offers ample poetic material 
to new theatrical genius New genres demand new geniuses, original pio- 
neers and proponents of the fascist 1dea, no longer the restricted staging 
of the bourgeois aristocratic theater, but open staging, 1n the vast piazzas 
of arms, and arenas and stadiums, where beautiful youth prepares for the 
struggle of tomorrow Legendary tournaments of the protagonists of the 
revolution were enacted, where they exalted the Joy of living, that explodes 
in a поп forms The model interpretation of myths emerging from revo- 
lutionary action will be fruitful for art [Bragaglia 1934, p 75] 


When his Independent Theater lost funding 1n 1936, Bragaglia pre- 
served his last theatrical venture, the Arts Theater, by attaching ıt to the 
Fascist Confederation of Professionals and Artists, and he occupied vari- 
ous bureaucratic roles within the fascist corporative structure When his 
theater reopened in 1937, the squadristz actors were gone and the playbill 
proclaimed that the new theater had moved to a “professional terrain ” 
The logo of the Fascist Confederation of Professionals and Artists was 
above the logo of the theater on the playbill Bragagha replaced his 
preindustrial references to land and peasants with those of a more corpo- 
rativist view of theater “Our theater 1s a theater of plays and directors 
Everything in the theater 1s at the service of the director who serves the 
plays An art program has no need of presumptuous d?vas, but of artists 
who work dutifully, not those who follow their own heads This com- 
pany does not support dzvas or stars but excellent professional actors" 
(Segretaria Particolare del Duce, Carteggio Ordinario [SPDCO] 1942, 
p 2, emphasis in original) 

Bragaglia’s theatrical visions did not change ın the 20 years between 
his first theater and the Arts Theater, but his rhetoric did He was able 
to adapt his theatrical projects to the regime because there was a certain 
“fit” between his early “revolutionary” experiments and his later profes- 
sional theater In 1940, the playbill for the Arts Theater announced, “П 
Duce praised the manifestations of this exceptional theater that develops 
actions particularly precious for culture and the evolution of theater, 
and has approved the program of the next season" (SPDCO 1940) The 
program that Mussolini approved included a satirical work by Luigi 
Pirandello, The New Colony, an adaptation of Dostoevsky's Crime and 
Punishment, Chfford Odets's Golden Boy, and Sean O'Casey's Juno 
and the Peacock (SPDCO 1940) The eclectic repertory included a large 
proportion of foreign works and works that, 1f one followed the letter of 
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existing censorship laws, would not have been permitted, which suggests 
that, 1n Bragaglia's case as 1n the other subsidized theater projects, the 
content of the repertory was secondary Bragaglia’s two theaters articu- 
lated the values and ideals that the regime wished to convey and, 1n both 
instances, the forms of behavior that the theaters publicized, expressive 
militarism, and later professionalism, took precedence to the repertory 


THEATRICAL FORM AND POLITICAL MEANING 
Communicating Fascism Intentionality and Context 


I began this article by asking how art expresses political ideology In the 
methodological section, I proposed that meaning as an analytic activity 
required the construction of a historically probable account that would 
reconcile plausible intentions and possible receptions My evidence sug- 
gests that the ideological intentions of the fascist regime only partially 
contributed to the politicization of the theater A process of cultural and 
political interpenetration, the explication of which requires the parsing of 
historical and political variables, shaped the formation of fascist theater 

Before the fascist period the history of Italian theater had not inter- 
sected with the history of European theater The 19th-century European 
theater was text based The “well-made play” relied upon realism and 
was staged 1n a large, indoor theater Scholars then and now refer to it 
as “bourgeois” theater The turn of the 19th century ushered ın an idea 
of theatrical modernity that conceptualized theater as interactive ritual 
and depended upon a director as coordinator Text became secondary to 
performance 

Nineteenth-century Italian theater never rose to the heights of its coun- 
terparts in France or Germany The company system and the tradition 
of the mattatore stifled theatrical development For the Italian theater to 
participate 1n the 20th century, after 1t had missed out on 19th-century 
developments, required reform Fascism as ideology and regime emerged 
in the Italian political arena at the same time that reform became 
an issue in the theatrical arena Fascism as ideology focused upon emo- 
tion 1n the collectivity, the fascist state, and disciplined behavior within 
the collectivity Spectacle in public spaces was a regime strategy to gen- 
erate feelings of collectivity Disciplined behavior took place in orga- 
nizations that ranged from the fascist party to theater companies What 
one actually did within these organizations was secondary to how one 
did it 

Cultural entrepreneurs who had visions for a new Italian theater ex- 
isted independently of fascism Romagnoli wished to revive the theater 
of antiquity, Forzano aimed to create spectacle, D'Amico and Bragaglia 
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sought to create a modern theater—although their definitions of moder- 
nity varied These cultural entrepreneurs introduced discipline and pro- 
fessionalism in the figure of the director, encouraged new acting styles, 
and created venues that permitted theater to become more ritualistic and 
socially inclusive. By equating the prerequisites of the modern theater 
with the ideological demands of fascism, they were able to achieve their 
aesthetic goals with regime subsidy The regime appropriated theatrical 
ideas that were already dominant and the theater appropriated fascist 
ideas This does not mean that a professional theater or theatrical specta- 
cle 15 inherently fascist, but in this particular context the dialogue of 
appropriation and reappropriation that emerged created a fascist theater 


Recognition and Resonance Transgressing Sociability 


The analysis of meaning always involves а dual question What a cultural 
object “means” to its creators 15 different from what a cultural object 
might “mean” to its audience Theater as an artistic genre offered 
inherent political possibilities and opportunities for stylistic manipula- 
tion Recognition of these possibilities was not unique to the fascist re- 
gime Theater’s political potential had long attracted Itahan social ana- 
lysts of differing political persuasions who viewed ıt as the ideal cultural 
institution for enforcing group cohesion (Gramsci 1977, pp 303—7, 354— 
62, Gobetti 1974, pp 77—80, 343-47) Theater as an artistic genre has 
two dimensions first, the textual aspect, which deals with the content of 
the script and the playwright as the creator of scripts and, second, the 
performative dimension, which deals with acting style, staging, and coor- 
dination The performative dimension of theater, the experiential dimen- 
sion, makes theater akin to social life A play 15 only a text, and not 
theater, if 1t 1s not performed 

The experience of theater from the point of view of both its creators 
and its audience 15 an inherently social process—one never stages or sees 
the same play twice But theater 15 not perfectly akin to social life, it 
is play or, as Turner (1982, pp 20—59) has noted, the space between 
structures—the formally mediated aspects of social life The playfulness 
of theater bring us back to Simmel’s (1971) conception of sociability and 
points us 1n the direction of unraveling the meaning of the fascist theater 
Sociability 1s based on an implicit knowledge of formal rules of behavior 
that participants 1n particular cultural and social contexts share Simmel 
juxtaposes sociability, or form, against values, or content “Where a 
connection, begun on the sociable level finally comes to center about 
personal values, 1t loses the essential quality of sociability and becomes an 
association determined by a content—not unlike a business or religious 
relation, for which contact, exchange, and speech are but instruments 
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for ulterior ends, while for sociabihty they are the whole meaning and 
content of the social processes" (p 131) 

Sociability 1s an end in itself—it 15 “the play-form of association" 
(Simmel 1971, p 130, emphasis in original) The transgression of sociabil- 
ity hes 1n the violation of the form, or genre, of social behavior, and all 
participants in a “sociable” connection recognize the transgression The 
performance dimension of theater suggests a translation of Simmel— 
theater 1s the play-form of art Drawing upon the link between theater 
and ritual, Turner (1982) argues that “‘Judic’ recombination” is the 
“essence of liminality” or theatricality and that in “liminality people 
‘play’ with the elements of the familar and defamihanze them” (pp 
27-28) Form ın social life and in art ıs so familiar as to be taken for 
granted, content 1s variable For example, a theater audience expects 
different plays to be about different subjects, guests at a party expect 
diverse conversation A contemporary Broadway theater audience would 
recognize a shift in form if they found a mattatore on the New York 
stage, party participants would be disconcerted if a fellow guest began 
to discuss personal problems As Susanne Langer has stated, “Famulzar- 
tty 1s nothing but the quality of fitting very neatly into the form of previ- 
ous experience" (1951, р 83, emphasis ın original) Form, theatrical or 
social, has the capacity to communicate what 15 “familar,” and what 1s 
not, what 1s acceptable, and what 1s not 

The "subsidized" Italian theater, the fascist theater, used formal prop- 
erties, spatial arrangement, and behavior or, translated into theatrical 
language, the *performance modes" of theater to convey political mean- 
ing by transgressing the boundaries of famihanty The regime’s pattern 
of subsidy “played” with theatrical form This playing with form was 
likely to have resonated more with Italian theater audiences than could 
overt fascist content, which they could easily ignore The evidence m this 
article suggests that theater audiences were resistant to fascist content In 
addition, there 15 much anecdotal evidence, and some empirical evidence, 
that Italians viewed fascist content as a joke (see, e g , Passerini 1984, 
pp 84—153) 

The form of a social, or theatrical, action 15 arguably a more cogent 
communicative practice than the specific content of an action The fascist 
theater transgressed the boundaries of theatrical expectations Each type 
of subsidized theater did this in a different way depending upon the 
demands of its own format, but the end results were the same 

Expectations of theatrical communication were to go to an urban indoor 
theater and watch a mattatore perform a familiar play By shifting the- 
ater from private to public space, open air theater broadened the concep- 
tion of theater and emphasized its ritual, or collective, value Italian 
theater began in public space and had only moved into private space 
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with the development of modern society (Toschi [1955] 1976) The Thes- 
pian Cars sought to instill the spirit of community ın adults who were 
too old for the schools that the fascists were redesigning and too poor to 
partake of other cultural products (Koon 1985) Assembling the masses 
in the piazza to watch the spectacle created a temporary aesthetic com- 
munity that, 1t was hoped, would evoke the feeling of the political com- 
munity of the fascist state This public setting for the Thespian Cars 
contained cultural and political meaning that would not escape the ordi- 
nary Italian citizen, for the piazza was a secular and civil space—a 
market, a public meeting place, and a scene of sociability (Carandin 
1986, p 47), and this held true across class boundaries In the early years 
of the fascist movement, the piazza became a politically charged locale 

Fascists and socialists fought for control of the piazza to assert political 
dominance (Lyttelton 1987, pp 2, 23) The fascist Thespian Cars ın the 
plazza were an enduring reminder that the fascists had conquered the 
plazza and Italy The location of the performance was so charged with 
meaning ıt rendered a repertory superfluous ?! 

Although amateur theater and acting schools appear to be unrelated 
to experimental theaters from the perspective of fascist ideology, the 
projects of D'Amico, the filodrammatiche, and Bragagha were stylisti- 
cally similar The formal properties of these theatrical proyects—pro- 
fessional acting and corporativist organization of theatrical production 
embodied ın the prominence of the director—conveyed more strongly 
than any play a central message of the fascist regime Just as a populace 
familiar with the nontheatrical uses of public spaces would have noticed 
when the regime appropriated those spaces, audiences familiar with the 
middle-class theater and its tradition of the mattatore would have 
attached some meaning to the move to a professional theater that was 
director based 

The evidence that I have discussed suggests a more general conclusion 
I argue that the regime’s support of the performance aspects of theater, 
rather than theater’s content, was not simply utilitarian, there was a 
deeper connection between fascism and form The translation of corpo- 
rativism for the masses was Believe, Fight, and Obey—a call to action 
without an object, to a style of behavior without a goal—as opposed to 
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity—a call to values and content In hb- 
eral democratic societies, understanding the ideas and principles of a 


*! An AJS reviewer suggested that Durkheim might provide as useful a theoretical 
framework as Simmel Indeed, while the fascist regime may have had a Durkheimian 
project in mind (see esp Durkheim [1915] 1965, pp 462—95), I argue that Simmel’s 
view of sociability and the conception of transgression that it implies suggests a more 
cogent analysis of the interface between intention and reception 
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nation are central to political participation. In Italian fascist society, the 
content was secondary because the fascists wished to create a feeling of 
participation, not actual participation, in the community Assembling а 
mass of people in a public square to watch a theatrical performance, or 
to listen to a speech of Mussolini, represented emotional participation ın 
the community Corporativism, whose only concrete injunction was to 
belong to a fascist corporation or union, created a large bureaucratic 
space 1n which any content was possible and formality itself became the 
dominant value Style and feeling articulated in the language of commu- 
nity and discipline characterized not only fascism but the fascist theater 
Individuals subordinated themselves to the “organism” of the state, felt 
the spirit of community, and assumed their proper productive tasks what- 
ever they might have been 


CONCLUSION 


What are the implications of this case for the problems with which we 
began—the transmission of ideology and the regime’s construction of 
political meaning? When we shift our unit of analysis from the text of 
an individual play to a theatrical project, the regime’s apparent lack 
of interest ın content does not appear as puzzling as ıt did at the outset 
of this article Theatrical projects included staging and style of acting as 
well as repertory or text They contained whole visions of how to do 
theater and as such are a better index of what the fascists wished their 
theater to convey than the content of dividual plays Regime subsidies 
determined that spectacle—the quality that Aristotle in the Poetics char- 
acterized as the least 1mportant dimension of theater—eclipsed the con- 
tent of theater 

While all case studies are by their nature limited, their value comes 
from their ability to generate hypotheses for future research The Italian 
case suggests that studies of political meaning that restrict their analyses 
to the content of ideological doctrines and cultural products are poten- 
tially misleading It finds, first, that the formal properties of a cultural 
product—the performance dimension of theater—convey meaning, in 
this instance fascist ideology, even when the content of a cultural prod- 
uct—text of a play—does not and, second, that a regime’s capacity to 
create and disseminate meaning 15 dependent upon the availability of 
cultural entrepreneurs who mediate political meaning The fascist regime 
had at its disposal a group of cultural entrepreneurs who promoted public 
spectacles that concentrated upon the form of presentation The fascist 
regime did not create meanings, it chose theatrical projects that suited 
its ideological agenda from a field of available meanings 
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The first finding builds upon recent work ın the sociology of culture 
that focuses upon the creation of meaning and suggests a way to extend 
that literature into a more careful consideration of the formal properties 
of cultural products The second finding suggests that cultural actors who 
translate the language of ideology into art limit the cultural power of 
political institutions, even totalitarian regimes, and points to the impor- 
tance of agents 1n the production of political meaning 
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“All Hits Are Flukes”: Institutionalized 
Decision Making and the Rhetoric of 
Network Prime-Time Program 
Development! 


Wilham T Bielby and Denise D Bielby 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


Drawing upon institutionalist theory this article analyzes how the 
introduction of new cultural objects produced for a mass audience 
1s managed through an organized discourse Data come from an- 
nouncements of prime-time television series 1n development for the 
1991—92 season by the four U $ television networks Maximum- 
hkehhood logit analyses support the conclusion that network pro- 
grammers working ın a highly institutionalized context use reputa- 
tion, imitation, and genre as rhetorical strategies to rationalize and 
legitimize their actions This study contributes to institutionalist 
theory and the sociology of culture by explaining the content and 
consequences of business discourse 1п a culture industry 


In this article we examine how the rhetoric of network television pro- 
grammers shapes the introduction and evaluation of new prime-time se- 
ries Held accountable for decisions made under conditions of ambiguity 
and uncertainty, network programmers employ a carefully organized dis- 
course to frame how their actions are appraised Our analysis shows how 
programmers’ rhetorical claims are organized to manage the reception of 
their decisions by important constituencies 
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We apply institutionalist theories of organizations (Powell and DiMag- 
gio 1991) to understand how decision makers operating under conditions 
of ambiguity and uncertamty cope with contradictory commercial and 
aesthetic assessment criteria. We develop hypotheses regarding the con- 
tent and consequences of network programmers! rhetoncal strategies for 
introducing new series, and we test our hypotheses using data from the 
networks' program development announcements for the 1991—92 prime- 
time season 

Our study contributes to an understanding of how the introduction of 
new cultural objects 1s actively managed 1n highly institutionalized and 
centralized culture industries We analyze how industry context shapes 
the organization and content of decision makers’ discourse and demon- 
strate how that discourse 1s used to manage the conflicts and contradic- 
tions inherent 1п the industry’s structure In the concluding section we 
discuss the implications of our work for the study of culture industries 
more generally and suggest avenues for future research 


INTERDEPENDENCE AMONG SUPPLIERS, NETWORKS, 
AND MARKETS 


Each year, the four networks evaluate thousands of concepts for new 
series and purchase approximately 600 pilot scripts From these, the 
networks select about 20% to be produced as pilots at the networks’ 
expense (CBS Inc 1990) About one-third of the pilots eventually appear 
on the prime-time schedule For example, of the 112 pilots commissioned 
by ABC, CBS, NBC, and Fox for 1991, 23 debuted in the fall and 
another 15 were scheduled as midseason replacements 

Until very recently, the FCC’s Financial Interest and Syndication 
Rules (the “Fin-Syn” rules) have placed strict limits on the amount of 
prime-time programming that can be produced by the networks them- 
selves, so most prime-time pilots and series are supplied by independent 
writer-producers working for outside production companies. Program 
suppliers include small independent companies and the television subsidi- 
aries of the major film studios Either as sole producers or in joint ven- 
tures with smaller companies, the major studios account for a majority 
of the series produced for network prime trme Program suppliers retain 
ownership of the series and license networks to one first-run and one 
rerun broadcast of each episode (Bielby and Bielby 1990, Cantor and 
Cantor 1992) 

Since (with a few exceptions) the networks do not own the shows 
they broadcast, advertising revenues from network broadcasts are their 
primary source of profit from prime-time series At the same time, the 
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licensing fees received by the program suppliers typically do not cover 
the cost of production A typical sitcom costs about $600,000 per episode 
to produce and is licensed to the network for about $500,000 An episode 
of a typical one-hour drama costs about $1 2—$1 3 million to produce 
and 1s licensed to the network for $250,000—$300,000 less than the cost 
of production (Channels 1990) Program suppliers 1ncur these short-term 
losses in anticipation of substantial profits from eventual syndication of 
successful series 

Thus, program suppliers and network programmers are mutually de- 
pendent On the one hand, a writer-producer who creates а new series 
seeks access to a network's prime-time schedule The supplier 1s hoping 
for a network run of at least three or four seasons, so that enough episodes 
will be produced to make the series profitable in subsequent syndication 
On the other hand, the network programmer 15 dependent upon program 
suppliers for new series that will attract audiences that advertisers want 
to reach A series that fails to deliver a sizable audience with a desirable 
demographic composition will be unprofitable for the network and its 
affiliates However, participants in network program development are 
not simply interacting 1n a product market They are also embedded in 
an institutional context that introduces а symbolic dimension that they 
manage and enact through their decisions 


DECISION MAKING AMID AMBIGUITY AND UNCERTAINTY 


"Institutions" are routinely reproduced, taken-for-granted social prac- 
tices that have “rule-like status” in thought and action (Meyer and 
Rowan 1977, Jepperson 1991) Network prime-time program develop- 
ment 1s an institution 1n this sense, and decisions about introducing new 
series are made in an "institutionalized" context In such contexts, deci- 
sion makers cope with ambiguity and uncertainty by substituting 1mita- 
tion, routines, and rules of thumb for rational calculation as decision 
criteria (March and Olsen 1976) To maintain legitimacy, they are likely 
to engage 1п activities that have “ritual significance” to outsiders, pro- 
viding “prudent, rational, and legitimate accounts” of their actions 
(Meyer and Rowan 1977) 

Highly institutionalized decision contexts exhibit two distinctive fea- 
tures (1) technologies are poorly understood, and (2) actions are evaluated 
according to multiple, ambiguous, and contradictory criteria by external 
constituencies (Meyer and Rowan 1977) The context for decisions about 
new prime-time series 1s highly institutionalized in both respects First, 
network programmers are making decisions about productions for which 
there are no agreed-upon standards of competence An experienced pro- 
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grammer can probably distinguish well-crafted from mediocre scripts 
and make informed judgments about the quality of acting, editing, and 
direction of a pilot Nevertheless, the programmer has no rehable basis 
for predicting whether audiences, advertisers, and critics will accept the 
series In the words of Jeff Sagansky, president of CBS Entertainment, 
“All hits are flukes” (Frank 1991, p 1, also see Cantor and Cantor 1992, 
p 70) Gitlin (1983) found network executives consistently expressing 
views like these and concluded that the *problem of knowing" 1s а key 
feature of program development decisions 

Second, network programmers are making decisions that are subject 
to multiple, ambiguous, and often confhcting assessment criteria Least 
ambiguous are criteria of commercial success A commercially successful 
series 15 one that delivers a large audience with а demographic compo- 
sition valued by advertisers However, feedback from ratings comes 
months after the decision 1s made to schedule a series, and even that 
feedback can be misleading for a series that slowly builds an audience 
over the course of one or two seasons 

Criteria. for critical acclaim are more varied, and critics often reserve 
their most favorable assessments for so-called quality series that the net- 
works have dropped from their prime-time schedules Critics’ “obituar- 
1es” for their favorite canceled series often reveal the conflicting criteria 
that underlie judgments about aesthetic versus commercial success For 
example, at the end of the 1990—91 season, Wall Street Journal critic 
Robert Goldberg (1991) celebrated the qualities of “subtlety 1n depicting 
relationships,” “solid writing," and “innovative ideas” among canceled 
shows on his “Best of 1990—91” list, while Los Angeles Times critic 
Rick Du Brow (1991a) recently lamented the loss of “humanistic ensem- 
ble dramas,” “well-crafted TV fiction,” and “work of major social 
import ” 

Dozens of special interest groups also monitor network executives’ 
programming decisions They evaluate network series on issues as diverse 
as representations of race, age, gender, drug use, violence, birth control, 
and “traditional” family values (Montgomery 1989) In short, as a cul- 
tural object, a television series has a range of meanings attributed to ıt 
(Griswold 1987) A decision to develop a series for prime time 1s simulta- 
neously a choice about a commercial commodity, an aesthetic endeavor, 
and a social institution As a result, those making programming decisions 
will be variously evaluated according to perceptions of their business 
judgment, their aesthetic tastes, and the values they impart 

Because the industry 15 so highly centralized, programmers are more 
directly accountable to commercial interests than to other constituencies 
DiMaggio (1977) has described such an industry context as a “centralized 
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brokerage system " Network programmers? mediate the business rela- 
tionship between creative personnel employed by independent production 
companies and advertisers who bear the costs of distribution The pro- 
grammer "brokers" the inherent conflict between the creative interests 
of the writer-producers who create and supply programs and the commer- 
cial interests of advertisers Programmers perform the monitoring func- 
tion that would otherwise reside in the authority relations of a bureau- 
cratic structure or in the professional standards and contractually 
mandated product specifications of a craft structure 

In mediating the relationship between writer-producers and the net- 
works, programmers do not give equal weight to creative and commercial 
concerns Writer-producers have almost no alternative to the four net- 
works as distribution channels for their creations, despite the growth of 
cable and first-run syndication ın recent years Most are also dependent 
upon one of the seven major studios for financing, and, of course, series 
creators have their own interests 1n commercial success Thus, as DiMag- 
gio (1977) has theorized, 1n a mass-culture industry with a high level of 
market concentration such as network television, brokers are more di- 
rectly accountable to commercial interests than to creative interests 


RHETORICAL STRATEGIES FOR INTRODUCING NEW SERIES 
“Framing” Prime-Time Program Development 


A “frame” 1s a central organizing idea for making sense of events (Gam- 
son 1988, Gamson and Modigliani 1989) Gamson (1988) and Snow and 
Benford (1988, Benford 1993) have applied the concept to represent how 
social movement elites develop rhetorical strategies to mobilize constitu- 
encies and shape understandings According to Gamson and Modighani, 
meaning in media discourse 1s managed by assembling frames into “inter- 
pretive packages ” A package “offers a number of different condensing 
symbols that suggest the core frame and positions in shorthand, making 
it possible to display the package as a whole with a deft metaphor, 
catchphrase, or other symbolic device” (Gamson and Modigliani 1989, 
p 3) 

We apply the frame concept to the vocabularies articulated by decision 
makers to justify their actions in highly institutionalized contexts In 


? The term “network programmer” refers to the top executives who make decisions 
about the prime time schedule and work with independent producers to develop new 
series At the top of the management hierarchy 1s the president of the network’s 
entertainment division Reporting to the president are vice presidents responsible for 
research, marketing, program development, and current prime-time programs 
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developing new prime-time series, network programmers are compelled 
to provide legitimate accounts for their decisions (Meyer and Rowan 
1977) We argue that they do so by organizing discourse around widely 
accepted frames Specifically, 1n describing series in development, net- 
work executives invoke the framing devices of genre, reputation, and 
imitation 


Genre, Reputation, and Imitation 


Genre —Television genres are conventions regarding the content of 
television series—formulas that prescribe format, themes, premises, 
characterizations, etc In contemporary television, consensus among 
wrters, producers, programmers, advertisers, and audiences over the 
boundaries of genres 1s probably greater than 1n any other area of popular 
culture Ideas for new series are “pitched” ın terms of widely recognized 
genres, while network scheduling decisions, advertisers’ purchasing deci- 
sions, and audience viewing patterns are all based, to some extent, upon 
shared understandings about program categories 

Since the late 1950s the television industry has recognized two basic 
genres for prime-time network series the half-hour situation comedy 
(“sitcom”) and the one-hour drama These genres are recognized and 
reproduced in the industry’s organizational structures Since the late 
1970s the entertainment divisions of ABC, CBS, and NBC have con- 
tained separate units for comedy development and drama development, 
and corresponding units exist in the television divisions of the major 
studios Pilots for new sitcoms and dramas are easily recognized and 
labeled as such 

Over the past several years the “reality” series has become recognized 
as a third basic prime-time genre The reality genre label 1s typically 
applied to inexpensively produced half-hour nonfiction series other than 
programs produced by the network news divisions The reality genre 15 
less established than the sitcom and drama categories Nevertheless, the 
reality series’ existence as a distinct genre 1s recognized as such by pro- 
grammers, producers, creative personnel, advertisers, critics, the 1ndus- 
try press, and, increasingly, audiences 

As industry conventions, genres can be viewed as forms of social orga- 
nization that facilitate the coordination of production. Work outside of 
established genres disrupts shared understandings and requires more ef- 
fort to coordinate and promote (Becker 1982) Accordingly, a writer- 
producer seeking to sell a pilot that defies the conventions of established 
genres can expect resistance from network programmers Moreover, a 
programmer seeking to place such a series on the network schedule can 
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expect advertisers and local affiliates (who sell local advertising time) to 
demand reassurance that despite—or because of—its innovative ele- 
ments, the new series will be accessible to audiences and commercially 
viable 

Genres are more than just shared understandings that economize on 
the costs of doing business They are taken-for-granted categories that 
guide thought and action, serving to rationalize and legitimate decisions 
made 1n a context that is characterized by a high degree of ambiguity and 
uncertamty As such, they are readily available as a framing device Thus, 
locating a series pilot with respect to an established genre provides an ymme- 
diate frame of reference for the new and unknown cultural product. Even 
before the pilot 15 produced, the potential new series 1s linked to a category 
that 1s widely perceived as familiar, understandable, and appropriate 

Reputation —In culture industries the success of new products cannot 
be known a priori As a result, those who propose new products are 
likely to be evaluated on the basis of reputations built upon prior suc- 
cesses (DiMaggio 1977, р 442) The importance of reputation has been 
documented ın studies of studio musicians (Faulkner 1983), filmmakers 
(Baker and Faulkner 1991), and television writers (Bielby and Bielby 
1993, Gitlin 1983) Accordingly, we expect reputation to figure promi- 
nently ın programmers’ rhetoric about series ın development Linking 
new series to producers’ prior hits reassures commercial constituencies 
that well-crafted episodes will be produced in an orderly and timely 
manner and will contain elements proven successful with audiences in 
the past Similarly, linking a new series to a well-known celebrity estab- 
lishes an association with a familiar and successful commodity 

Imitation —When decisions are made under conditions of ambiguity 
and uncertainty, decision makers often attempt to establish legitimacy 
by imitating the successful efforts of others (March and Olsen 1976, Dı- 
Maggio and Powell 1983) Accordingly, we expect network programmers 
to rely upon imitation as a rhetorical strategy in their discourse about 
series in development A new production can be described as similar to 
another hit series, even if it ıs supplied by a different production team 
In addition, network executives can emphasize a series’ similarity to or 
origins 1n a product from another popular medium, such as a hit film, 
play, comic book, or novel 

In sum, їп a context where formulas for producing successful products 
do not exist and “all hits are flukes,” decision makers rely on rhetorical 
strategies to demonstrate that their actions are rational and appropriate 
Network executives construct succinct interpretive packages by linking 
new seres to established genres, to reputable producers, and to other 
popular and successful cultural commodities If the series 15 successful, 
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external constituencies will view the executives! actions as understand- 
able and famihar (Hirsch 1986) 


The Sequential Organization of Programmers’ Rhetorical Strategies 


Network executives’ discourse about program development 15 articulated 
in four stages First, in March executives from each network make pre- 
sentations to advertisers’ representatives in which they announce the 
pilots 1n development for the new season Second, at the affiliates’ meet- 
ings 1n May network executives brief the press, advertisers, and execu- 
tives from their affiliated stations about their fall schedules Third, the 
annual press tour 1s held in late July Critics from around the country 
come to Los Angeles to meet with network executives about the new 
season Finally, in late summer the all-out marketing of the new season 
begins, including on-air promotions, advertising in the print media, and 
other publicity efforts Throughout these four stages, the network execu- 
tives are able to shape the reception of new series before critics, advertis- 
ers, and audiences have had the opportunity to view them Each stage 
is covered in detail by the industry press, so network executives are 
speaking indirectly to the larger business and creative community as well 
as to those with whom they interact directly 

While informed observers of the industry are unlikely to take network 
programmers’ claims at face value, until the series air observers have 
little independent information with which to judge those claims More- 
over, by introducing the new season in stages, network programmers can 
manage the decoupling of commercial and aesthetic evaluation They 
can attend primarily to the bottom-line financial concerns of producers, 
advertisers, and the networks and speak to the critical community in 
their own language later as the new season approaches 

In their meetings with advertisers 1n March, network programmers 
outline their overall programming strategies and describe each of the 
series pilots they have commissioned for the new season At this stage, 
the pilots exist only as scripts, and the programmers themselves have yet 
to see the product they are describing * Their discourse about the pilots 
1s carefully constructed around the frames of genre, reputation, and imi- 
tation The “interpretive packages” they present are, literally, packages 
Each of the 300 or so advertising executives attending the meeting re- 
celves a press kit containing brief synopses of the network’s pilots We 
rely on these written descriptions from March 1991 for network program- 
mers’ claims about potential new series Claims about overall develop- 


* There are a few exceptions, such as pilots that are holdovers from the previous 
season and spin-off pilots that are episodes of existing series 
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HOME IMPROVEMENT or IT 
[P M OG A MI 


(working title) 
COMEDY/HALF HOUR DEVELOPMENT 


ШШ 


It's not easy being a man these days But Tim Allen, the star of this new 
domestic comedy from the creator of "Roseanne" and "Carole & Co ," is 
determined to re-establish the role of husband and father as provider and 
protector He's a Mid-western everyman who is determined to re-establish 
the natural order of things -- with men in charge A celebnty in his 
hometown, Tim epitomizes "Mr Fix It" as the host of a local home 
improvement show Unfortunately, his "personal home audience" is 
compnsed of a no-nonsense wife and three skeptical boys who challenge 
Tim's attitudes and often question his solutions. But he pushes ahead, 
confident in the belief that most problems can be solved by simply 
increasing the voltage 


Production Company Disney 

Executive Producers/Wnters Matt Willams 
Carmen Finestra 
David McFadzean 

Director TBA 


CAST 
Tim Allen 





Fic 1 —An example of a program development announcement for the 1991— 
92 prime-time season 


ment strategies are ascertained from industry press accounts of state- 
ments by network programmers at the March meetings Based on our 
understanding of the institutional context, we develop hypotheses about 
the content of the claims about potential new series and about the rela- 
tionship between the claims and the probabihty of a pilot making it onto 
the network prime-time schedule 


DATA AND MEASURES 
Linkage Claims Reputation and Imitation 


Synopses of potential new series are intended to generate interest 1n and 
support for the network’s new offerings Each description attempts to 
convey the content and potential of a new series in just a few sentences 
The example ın figure 1, from the ABC press kit, 1s typical 

In this example of ABC’s Home Improvement, the series 1s linked to 
a genre (half-hour comedy), subgenre (domestic comedy), a celebrity (Tim 
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Allen), and a creator with a proven track record ın situation comedy 
(Matt Wilhams, of Roseanne and Carole and Company) 

We coded binary variables to represent linkages such as those in figure 
1 for each of the 112 synopses in the press kits for the four networks 
Two of the linkages represent claims regarding reputation A producer 
link denotes that a series 1s identified with an executive producer associ- 
ated with a prior successful series A celebrity link indicates that the 
name of at least one cast member appears ın the series’ description 

Two linkages represent claims of imitation First, some pilots are de- 
scribed in terms of prior successful series, even when the pilot’s producer 
1s not associated with the earlier show For example, the Fox network’s 
description of The 50-M:inute Man begins as follows “Magnum 
Remington Hunter Forget ’em We bring you Henry Fellows, 
private eye ” We code descriptions such as these as linked to prior serzes 
Second, some series are described in terms of the relationship to success- 
ful novels, films, or plays For example, NBC's description of Eere, 
Indiana makes reference to the work of author Stephen King, and CBS's 
Big Girls Don’t Cry ıs described as a spin-off of the film Mermaids We 
code claims such as these as linkages to other media 

The meetings in March and the descriptions of potential new series 
are covered 1n detail by the industry trade papers, the Hollywood Re- 
porter and Daily Variety * Overall, there 1s a high degree of agreement 
between the linkages claimed m the network synopses and those reported 
in the industry press For example, the Hollywood Reporter covered 
Home Improvement as follows “Roseanne creator Matt Williams has 
created a domestic comedy called Home Improvement, starring Tim Allen 
as a Midwestern everyman who 1s determined to re-establish the natural 
order of things with men ın charge Willams, Carmen Finestra and 
David McFadzean executive produce for Walt Disney Television” (de 
Moraes 1991a, р 6) Overall, nearly 90% of the linkages appearing in 
the network press kits were reproduced ın the coverage by Dazly Variety 
and the Hollywood Reporter, according to 1ndependent codings of the 
network and press descriptions This consensus suggests that the net- 
works are effectively using the framing mechanisms of reputation and 
imitation to shape media discourse about program development That 
1s, the industry trade papers are attending to and reproducing the claims 
contained in the structured discourse of the network programming execu- 
tives As Gamson and Modighani (1989, р 9) found ın their study of 
media discourse on nuclear power, journalists “make official packages 
the starting point for discussing an issue ” 


* Coverage of network executives! presentations of their development slates for the 


1991—92 season appeared in Daily Variety and the Hollywood Reporter on March 20 
and March 21, 1991 
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Genre Claims 


In addition to reputation and imitation, network programmers use genre 
as a framing device for discourse about new series Without exception, 
network synopses locate the series with respect to the genres of comedy, 
drama, and reality, so we coded binary variables to reflect those classifi- 
cations In some instances, pilots were described in ways that mixed or 
even transcended the three established genres For example, ABC de- 
scribes The Chameleon as a “new form comedy series” combining live 
action with old film clips, while Moe’s World, a half-hour drama 1s de- 
scribed as combining fantasy, dreamscape, and animation Overall, we 
classified 24 of the synopses as mixing or transcending established genres 
Our coding 1s based on the networks’ clazms, not on whether the series 
actually departs significantly from institutionalized conventions Our 1n- 
terest 1s in how programmers use genre as a framing device, not 1n the 
actual format and content of the series 

Again, the success of network programmers’ rhetorical strategies 1s 
reflected 1n part by the extent to which their claims are reproduced in 
the industry trade papers When the network snyopsis contains language 
suggesting mixing or transcending genres, unconventional labels are often 
used 1п the trade papers as well For example, NBC’s animated Fish 
Police 15 described ın the industry press as an “animated ‘fish noir" 
and “comedy spoof,” ABC’s Saturdays 1s described as an “hour long 
anthology comedy," and Fox’s Chameleon 1s described as “action com- 
edy, animated/live ” 


Outcomes Selection for Network Prime-Time Schedule 


Our quantitative analyses examine the relationship between network 
claims regarding their series in development and the likelihood that a 
pilot will be “picked up” for the network prime-time schedule The four 
networks announce their schedules at meetings in May with representa- 
tives from their local affiliated broadcast stations Based on those an- 
nouncements, we code whether a pilot has been selected to premiere 
in the fall and whether it has been selected as a possible midseason 
replacement ? 


5 Between March and May, programming executives view the pilot episodes, conduct 
their marketing research, and make their decisions about the upcoming season Deci- 
sions about the fall schedule are often made days and sometimes Just hours before 
the meetings with affiliates and are accompanied by another round of claims about 
the series that have been selected for the upcoming season In this article, we do not 
analyze the claims surrounding the schedule announcements Nor do we analyze 
schedule changes made following the initial announcements 
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Finally, our analyses include several control variables Three binary 
variables control for differences among the four networks 1n the series 
development process A fourth binary variable denotes whether or not a 
pilot has originated from the in-house production division of a network 
Since networks profit directly from the eventual syndication of the few 
series they are allowed to own, 1n-house pilots may receive unique treat- 
ment 1n the process of making decisions about the prime-time schedule 


HYPOTHESES 
Content of Programmers! Claims 


We have argued that network programmers actively manage the recep- 
tion of new series through an organized discourse of program develop- 
ment That discourse 15 structured around the framing devices of reputa- 
поп, imitation, and genre. Our hypotheses address both the content and 
consequences of the interpretive packages articulated by network pro- 
grammers We expect network programmers’ discourse will be designed 
to (1) provide a legitimate account of decisions made ın a context of 
ambiguity and uncertainty and (2) manage the multiple and often con- 
flicting assessment criteria of commercial and creative constituencies 

Since the mid-1960s the evaluation of network prime-time program- 
ming on the basis of aesthetic criteria has been decoupled from assess- 
ment based on commercial success Television criticism that was taken 
seriously by industry elites disappeared in the 1950s, and today television 
critics speak to and for viewers, not to the art world of writers, producers, 
and programmers (Lang 1958, Boddy 1990) The decoupling of assess- 
ment based on business and aesthetic criteria allows programmers to 
articulate seemingly contradictory claims about the creativity and com- 
mercial viability of new series However, because they primarily repre- 
sent management interests in brokering the relationship between series’ 
creators and the networks, programmers’ claims will emphasize the com- 
mercial viability of the new series Specifically, programmers will de- 
scribe new series in ways that draw attention to the reputations of the 
series’ producers Accordingly, we offer the following hypothesis 

HYPOTHESIS 1 —In describing new series, claims emphasizing the rep- 
utations of series! creators are move frequent than any other kind of claam 

A linkage to an established writer-producer 1s a powerful symbol for 
reassuring advertisers, affiliates, and network top excutives that a new 
series 1s commercially viable Establishing such a claim reduces the need 
to use other reputational or imitative rhetorical strategies to describe a 
new series It also reduces the need to make claims about departing from 
widely shared conventions Thus, we hypothesize 
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HYPOTHESIS 2 —A linkage to an established writer-producer reduces 
the probability that a series will be described in terms of other reputa- 
попа or imitative linkages 

HYPOTHESIS 3 —A linkage to an established writer-producer reduces 
the probability that a series ıs described as mixing ov transcending tradı- 
tional genres 

Since the Fox network’s inception ın 1987, executives there have 
framed their programming strategies as innovative and unconventional 
(Block 1990, Du Brow 1991b) Accordingly, we expect descriptions of 
new series by Fox to contain fewer reputational and imitative claims and 
more claims about unconventional approaches Specifically, we hypoth- 
esize 

HYPOTHESIS 4 —Compared to the other three networks, the Fox net- 
work 15 less likely to frame new series in terms of linkages to established 
producers, stars, prior series, and products from other media The Fox 
network ıs more likely than the others to describe new series as mixing 
or transcending established genres 


Consequences of Programmers’ Claims 


Network programmers frame their new series in terms of the reputations 
of their producers and stars, their similarity to prior series and successful 
products from other media, and their conformity to or departure from 
established genres We expect the actual scheduling decisions made by 
network programmers to be more highly associated with reputational 
claims about series’ creators than with any of the other framing devices 
More than any other group, network programmers seek to reassure those 
with commercial interests 1п the new productions We expect that empha- 
sis on the reputation of the series’ creator will be the most effective 
rhetorical strategy for providing that reassurance In addition, claims 
about series’ creators reflect structural relationships between program- 
mers as brokers and the writer-producers who supply new series Accord- 
ingly, we expect reputational claims about series’ creators to be more 
strongly associated with scheduling decisions than are other framing de- 
vices As a result, we hypothesize 

HYPOTHESIS 5 —Serzes described as originating from successful 
writer-producers are more likely to be selected for the network prime-time 
schedule than series not linked to creators with established reputations 
Other reputational and wmitatrve linkages have little or no effect on sched- 
uling decisions 

Claims about creativity and mnovativeness reassure those judging net- 
work decisions on aesthetic grounds However, series described as de- 
parting from established conventions are likely to be perceived as com- 
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mercialy risky by advertisers, affiliates, and top network executives 
Accordingly, we hypothesize 

HYPOTHESIS 6 —Series described as mixing or transcending estab- 
lished genres ave less likely to be selected for the prime-time schedule 
than series described as conforming to those genres 

Again, we expect the Fox network to depart from the overall pattern 
Because they rely on a less conventional programming strategy, we ex- 
pect claims about the reputation of a series’ creator to have a smaller 
impact on scheduling decisions at Fox than at the other three networks 

Finally, the institutional context of network programming makes it 
almost impossible to predict which series will succeed or fail before they 
appear on the network schedule Even though programmers are hkely 
to rely on the reputations of program suppliers in making scheduling 
decisions, prior success does not guarantee audiences will embrace a new 
series Accordingly, we hypothesize 

HYPOTHESIS 7 —Clarms about the reputations of а new series pro- 
ducer and cast, clams about the series’ semilarity to other shows or 
products from other media, and claims about its departures from estab- 
lished genres do not predict the series’ subsequent commercial success 


FINDINGS 
Content of Programmers’ Claims 


Network programmers’ statements about their overall programming 
strategies are often at odds with the language they use to describe specific 
series 1п development The overall strategy 1s typically framed as a quest 
for fresh ideas and new talent, while established reputations are empha- 
sized more heavily m descriptions of specific productions For example, 
in describing program development at ABC, Stuart Bloomberg, vice 
president for development at ABC said, “We keep trying to branch out 
and bring new people to the network, like David Lynch and those kind 
of folks” (Bernstein 1991, р F2) The article in the Los Angeles Times 
continues, “The plan, according to executives involved ın the projects, 
1s to bring new, less-expensive blood to the networks, while giving expo- 
sure to the cable producers ” Some features of ABC’s development slate 
were consistent with this clam With 40 pilots ın development, the net- 
work was looking at more potential new series than any other network 
Furthermore, ABC had indeed commissioned a pilot from David Lynch 
as well as pilots from three cable networks (HBO, MTV, and Nickel- 
odeon) 

But as table 1 reveals, nearly half of ABC’s synopses framed new 
series 1n terms of the reputations of their writer-producers For example, 
the description of ABC's Good and Evil begins, “In the spmt of Soap, 
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TABLE 1 


TRAITS OF SERIES PILOTS, 1991—92 


„———-———————————Єү—Є—————— 
—————————— ——____„____г________>ггггг HA 


А 


Number % 
Distribution of series pilots by network and genre 
Networks 
ABC 40 36 
CBS 27 24 
NBC 22 20 
Fox 23 21 
Total 112 101* 
Genres 
Comedy 52 46 
Drama 47 42 
Reality 13 12 
Total 112 100 
Attributes of series pilots 
Linkages (not mutually exclusive) 
To successful producer 52 46 
To celebrity 26 23 
To prior series 7 6 
To other media 17 15 
No linkages 26 23 
Producer links by network 
ABC 19 48 
CBS 11 41 
NBC 15 68 
Fox 7 30 
Mixed or new genre 24 21 
In-house 15 13 
On fall schedule 23 21 
Midseason replacement 15 13 


ee 


NOTE —N = 112 
* Total exceeds 100% due to rounding error 


the acclaimed producing team of Paul Junger Witt, Tony Thomas, and 
Susan Harris have created a domestic comedy awash with intrigue and 
misalhances ” An untitled pilot from Tom Miller and Bob Boyett 1s 
described as “in the spirit of Full House and Family Matters,” two 
successful series from the same producers É Another untitled pilot for 


6 While ABC described this pilot as a show that “springs from a common phenomenon 
in American society—the blended family," Daily Variety reframed this claim, calling 
the show a “‘Brady Bunch’-type blended family comedy” (Lowry 19915) In this 
case, the interpretive package supplied by the network was repackaged by the industry 
press by invoking the framing devices of subgenre and imitation 
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ABC 1s described as produced by “Jim Brooks, the creative force behind 
The Mary Tyler Moore Show " ABC's drama pilots included series 1den- 
tfied with such successful producers as Stephen Bochco and Bill Fin- 
kelstem (L А Law), David Jacobs (Dallas & Knots Landing), and Stephen 
Cannell, “in the timeless tradition of Rockford, Baretta, Columbo, and 
Kojak " 

The dispanty between an overall programmung strategy framed in 
terms of “new blood" and an emphasis upon producers’ reputations ın 
descriptions of specific series was even more pronounced at NBC Bran- 
don Tartikoff, according to Daily Vartety’s coverage of NBC's develop- 
ment slate (Lowry 1991a, p 1), told his audience of advertisers’ represen- 
tatives to expect “a whole new NBC" in the fall Tartikoff claimed that 
"the network would place less emphasis on ‘pedigree’ than promise, 
seeking to work more with unproven producers who may generate the 
new hits of the ’90s as well as known commodities ” In fact, more than 
two-thirds of NBC's series were described ın terms of production teams 
associated with prior hit series (table 1) NBC's pilots were framed as 
coming from such “known commodities” as the producers of Married 
with Children, WKRP in. Cincinnati, Barney Miller, St Elsewhere, 
Eight Is Enough, and Quantum Leap 

Like his counterparts at ABC and NBC, Fox Entertainment Group 
President Peter Chernin emphasized mnovative approaches, promising 
to bring back “excitement” to the one-hour form and to move away 
from “living room-based sitcoms” (Brennan 1991, p 7) In contrast to 
the other networks, his network’s framing of its pilots was more consis- 
tent with its claims about overall programming strategies Less than 
one-third of the potential new series for Fox were linked to established 
writer-producers As stated ın hypothesis 4, Fox’s propensity to make 
such reputational links was the lowest among the four networks (table 1) 

Unlike executives from the other three networks, CBS's Entertainment 
President Jeff Sagansky refrained from emphasizing new and innovative 
approaches 1n outlining his network’s overall programming strategy In- 
stead, Sagansky stressed a strategy geared toward “franchise” program- 
ming with broad audience appeal (de Moraes 19916) His claims at the 
March meeting echoed his earlier comments about a strategy to attract 
“brand-name” producers back to his network and borrow “pretested” 
concepts (Lippman 1990) Yet despite Sagansky’s willingness to articu- 
late a conventional overall programming strategy, his network’s descrip- 
tions of its pilots were actually less likely to mclude reputational links to 
established producers than were those of ABC and NBC (table 1) 

Overall, table 1 provides strong support for our first hypothesis Over 
three-fourths of the potential new series were framed in terms of at least 
one reputational linkage Almost half were linked to an established 
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TABLE 2 


DETERMINANTS OF LINKAGE OF SERIES PILOT TO ESTABLISHED PRODUCER 











Links to Links to Links to Mixed or New 
Independent Variable Producer Celebnty Other Media Genre 
Networks 
ABC 73 2 13*** —2 16*** — 47 
СВ5 41 102 —2 44*** —2 02** 
NBC 1 60** 82 — 53 — 77 
Genres 
Drama — 58* — 37 05 08 
Reahty — 76 — 07 —2 05*5 — 49 
Links to producer — 58 —2 48*** — 69* 
Constant — 49 —211 39 — 31 
Log likelihood —72 56 — 54 53 —35 42 —53 74 
Test of network effects x? (3df) 6 86* 11 14** 11 90** 6 74* 





NOTE —N = 112 
? Nondirectional test 


writer-producer, much more than any other kind of linkage In contrast, 
less than one-fourth were linked to an established celebrity, just 15% 
were linked to products from other media, and only 6% were linked to 
other series Moreover, only 21% were described as mixing or tran- 
scending established genres Thus, 1n framing their pilots to advertisers, 
network executives placed more emphasis on their ability to “broker” 
relationships with the established members of the creative community 
than they did on any other kind of framing device 

Estimates from a series of logistic regressions, reported in table 2, 
address hypotheses 2, 3, and 4 regarding the content of programmers’ 
clams For each of the 112 network synopses, the probability of invoking 
a specific framing device 1s specified to be a function of the network and 
genre Since we hypothesize that the ability to link a new series to an 
established producer reduces the need to make other kinds of claims, the 
variable capturing producer links 1s included as a predictor of the other 
framing devices ” 

Overall, the results ın table 2 are supportive of our hypotheses regard- 
ing the primacy of the producer's reputation as a rhetorical strategy 
Series linked to established producers are less likely than others to be 


7 Because only seven series were linked to prior series (1 e , earlier shows other than 
those produced by the series’ creator), a separate logistic regression for this framing 
device was not estimated 
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framed 1n terms of successful properties from other media or to be de- 
scribed as mixing or transcending established genres Although not statis- 
tically significant, the effect of producer links on the propensity to link 
a series to an established celebrity 15 in the predicted direction as well 

The findings ın table 2 also support our hypothesis about the distinc- 
tiveness of the Fox network’s strategy for describing new series Since 
Fox is the reference category for the network variables, the results show 
that the Fox network is less likely than the other three networks to frame 
series in terms of the reputations of established writer-producers and 
stars Also, as hypothesized, the Fox network 1s more likely than others 
to describe new series as mixing or transcending established genres Each 
of the point estimates for the network coefficients 1s ın the predicted 
direction, and for each outcome the hypothesis of no network differences 
1s rejected with a three degree-of-freedom chi-square test 

Although we offered no hypothesis about Fox programmers’ propen- 
sity to frame new series 1n terms of properties from other media, the 
results from table 2 show that they were much more hkely than their 
counterparts from the other networks to use this rhetorical strategy 
Thus, even as the Fox programmers describe their strategy as defying the 
conventions of prime-time television, they seek to reassure commercial 
constituencies by making associations between their new series and suc- 
cessful films, plays, and novels 


Consequences of Programmers’ Claims 


To examine the consequences of programmers’ claims, we evaluate 
whether or not a pilot 1s selected for the prime-time network schedule as 
a function of network, linkages, and genre We examine two outcomes 
(1) whether or not a series 15 selected for the network schedule (either 
for fall or as a midseason replacement), and (2) among those selected, 
whether a series 1s scheduled for fall or held im reserve as a midseason 
replacement Hypothesis 5 1s addressed by the relative impact of linkages 
to producers, starts, prior series, and other media on the likelihood of 
selection Hypothesis 6 1s addressed by the impact of framing with respect 
to mixing or transcending genres on scheduling decisions 

We control for network since the probability of selection will be influ- 
enced by differences across networks m the number of pilots commis- 
sioned relative to the amount of time to be filled with new series An 
interaction term 1s included to test whether the impact of framing with 
respect to established producers 1s less consequential for scheduling deci- 
sions at the Fox network This expectation 15 based on two factors First, 
as described above, the Fox network has framed its programming strat- 
egy as departing from conventional network practice Second, established 
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producers are less likely to have produced previous series for the Fox 
network, and therefore the ties between programming executives and the 
community of established producers are probably weaker at Fox than at 
the other networks ? 

Finally, we include a binary variable for in-house producton, denoting 
whether a pilot 1s produced by the network's production division (e g , 
a pilot from ABC Productions for АВС) Relaxation of the Financial 
Interest and Syndication Rules allowed the networks to produce more of 
their own programming 1n 1991—92 than had been the case during the 
previous two decades Networks may have an economic incentive to 
favor their own pilots over those from independent producers, since fu- 
ture earnings from syndicating in-house series would return to the 
network ? 

The dependent variable for results reported in table 3 1s whether a 
pilot 1s selected for either the fall schedule or as a midseason replacement 
versus rejected altogether !° Results reported in table 3 support our hy- 
pothesis regarding the primacy of producer linkages for scheduling deci- 
sions (hypothesis 5) The single best predictor of whether a pilot 1s se- 
lected for the prime-time schedule is whether or not ıt has been described 
as originating with an established producer of a prior successful series !! 
The negative interaction term 15 not statistically significant, suggesting 
that despite their claims regarding programming strategy, the Fox net- 
work 1s about as likely as the other networks to schedule series that have 
been described as originating from successful producers 

Claims made ın March about innovative pilots may have reassured 
critics and members of the creative community However, as expected 
(hypothesis 6), pilots described as deviating from established genres were 
less likely than other series to be selected for the network prime-time 


8 Our original specifications also included an interaction term for the “mixed or new 
genre” variable and the Fox network to test the hypothesis that the Fox network was 
more likely than the other networks to select unconventional programming However, 
there were too few cases to obtain a stable estimate of this interaction effect 


? When program development and scheduling decisions were made for 1991—92, the 
ultimate outcome of proposed changes ın government regulation was (and still 1s) 
largely uncertain As a result, the effect of the “in-house” variable in our models 
provides only weak evidence on the issue of a network bias toward in-house produc- 
tions 

10 Shehtly stronger relationships are detected when the dependent variable 1s defined 
as whether or not a series 15 selected for the fall schedule 


п The logistic coefficient of 89 implies that series framed in terms of linkages to 
established producers are substantially more likely to be selected by the networks than 
series not associated with successful producers Evaluated at the mean, the probability 
of selection increases from 33 to 55 when a series has been described as originating 
from a writer-producer with a proven track record in network prime-time television 
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TABLE 3 


DETERMINANTS OF LIKELIHOOD THAT A SERIES PILOT Is SCHEDULED TO APPEAR 
ON THE 1991—92 NETWORK PRIME-TIME SCHEDULE 














Independent Variable Logistic Coefficient 

Networks 

ABC — 28 

CBS — 31 

NBC — 56 
Linkages 

Producer 89** 

Fox X producer — 28 

Prior series 11 

Celebrity 33 

Other 22 
Genres 

Drama 03 

Reality 32 
Mixed or new genre — 75% 
In-house 21 
Constant — 86 
Log likelihood —68 56 

Note —N = 112 

*P< 10 
жж P< 05 


schedules Indeed, according to the logistic coefficients ın table 3, the 
disadvantage of departing from established genres (— 75) almost exactly 
offsets the advantage of linkage to a successful writer-producer ( 89) 
Results reported 1n table 4 reveal factors that differentiate between 
series that are held in reserve and those that premiere in the fall, among 
the 38 that were selected by the networks for their prime-time schedules 
There are several reasons why networks are more likely to schedule series 
that pose the greatest commercial risks as midseason replacements First, 
from the begining of the season, networks attempt to build momentum 
among viewers for each evenings’ prime-time offerings A single ratings 
failure can adversely affect viewership of the series that follow Accord- 
ingly, networks are more likely to begin their season with new series they 
perceive viewers will readily accept Second, by scheduling an unusual 
or unconventional series in midseason, the network has more time to use 
its promotional efforts to situate viewers to the “preferred reading” of 
the new show With so many new series debuting 1n the fall, viewers 
might be less willing to sample those that are not easily situated within 
established genres Finally, an order for a midseason replacement typi- 
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TABLE 4 


DETERMINANTS OF LIKELIHOOD THAT A SERIES FOR 1991—92 Is SCHEDULED 
AS A MIDSEASON REPLACEMENT 











Independent Variable Logistic Coefficient 

Fox network 2 20 
Linkages 

Producer —2 76** 

Celebrity 89 

Other —204 
Genres 

Drama 3 30*** 

Reahty —2 50 
Mixed or new genre 3 72** 
In-house —2 14% 
Constant —104 
Log likelihood —15 94 





NOTE —N = 38 

* Nondirectional test 
*P< 10 

** P < 05 


cally requires less of a financial commitment from the network The 
network can take a chance on more unconventional programming by 
ordermg just six episodes rather than the usual commitment of at least 
13 Moreover, if the new series fails to find an audience quickly, it can 
be moved to a slot on the prime-time schedule that the network has 
already conceded to the competition 

Results reported in table 4 provide modest support for our expecta- 
tions The logistic coefficients are quite large, but with so few cases they 
have relatively large standard errors " Series that are framed as de- 
parting from established genres are more likely to debut ın midseason, 
as are those that have not been linked to experienced producers Thus, 
network programmers apparently believed that series they had described 
as Innovative or unconventional or originating from unproven producers 
would have a more difficult time building an audience 

In short, claims made in March about links to established producers 
had real consequences for the scheduling decisions announced in May, 


1? To conserve degrees of freedom, the three binary variables for differences among 
the four networks have been replaced with a single variable differentiating Fox from 
the others There were not enough cases in the sample to compute a reliable estimate 
of the effect of linkages to prior series, so that variable has been omitted from the 
model 
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but genre and imitative claims by programming executives were largely 
irrelevant to those decisions Despite claims by three of the four networks 
that their programming strategies would place a premium on innovative 
fare, pilots described as departing from conventional genres were actually 
less likely than others to be selected for the network prime-time sched- 
ules If series described as unconventional were selected, they were typi- 
cally held 1n reserve as midseason replacements Following the rather 
spectacular ratings failure of such unconventional fare as Twin Peaks 
and Cop Rock during the previous season, 1t 1s perhaps not surprising 
that network programmers favored series that could be framed ın terms 
of producers with proven track records over those that could be described 
as challenging the conventions of established genres 

Our final hypothesis, that programmers’ claims would have no measur- 
able effect on the commercial viability of new series, was tested in two 
ways First, for series that were broadcast during the 1991—92 season, 
we examined whether our measures of how a series 1s framed predicted 
its average ratings for the season Second, we examined whether the 
same measures predicted whether or not the series was selected to return 
for a second season ın 1992—93 

Both tests supported our hypothesis, that 1s, we found no significant 
relationship between how a series 1s framed and measures of commercial 
success In ¢-tests of an individual coefficient and in Joint tests that all 
coefficients are zero, the null hypothesis of no effect could not be rejected 
(we have not compiled tables to report these nonsignificant results) In 
contrast, the association between ratings and the likelihood that a series 
will return for a second season 1s significant and substantial 

In sum, working їп highly institutionalized contexts, programmers use 
the framing devices of reputation, 1mitation, and genre to construct inter- 
pretive packages that rationalize and legitimize their decisions Their 
discourse emphasizes reputation over novation and creativity, typically 
calling attention to the reputations of writer-producers with proven track 
records The successful decoupling of commercial and aesthetic assess- 
ment 15 demonstrated by the opposite effects of claims about producers 
and claims about departures from established genres on scheduling deci- 
sions Specifically, series described as originating from established pro- 
ducers are more likely to be selected for the prime-time schedule, and 
those described as defying conventions are less hkely to be selected 
Though network programmers appear to rely more heavily on established 
producers than on new talent, there 1s no evidence that the series originat- 
ing from the more reputable producers have greater commercial viability 
Thus, 1t does indeed appear to be true that in the highly institutionalized 
context of network television all hits are flukes 
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DISCUSSION 
Overall, what 1s most striking about our findings ıs the importance of 
clams about linkages to established writer-producers in the program 
development process For the 1991—92 season, the framing device of 
linking a potential new series to established writer-producers 1s invoked 
much more frequently than any other rhetorical strategy, and it 1s the 
only one positively associated with the likelihood of a series being selected 
for a network’s prime-time schedule Other framing devices appear to 
be strictly symbolic, designed to shape perceptions of constituencies with 
conflicting assessment criteria 1n a context characterized by uncertainty 
and ambiguity In an industry where all hits are flukes, decision makers 
use rhetorical strategies to reassure others that their decisions are ratio- 
nal, appropriate, and legitimate 

If anything, our statistical findings understate the importance of actual 
links (as opposed to claims about links) between networks and established 
writer-producers Not reflected in our statistical analysis are several new 
series from veteran producers selected for the network schedules without 
going through the normal development process of pilot production and 
evaluation For example, Flesh ’n’ Blood, from the producers of Cheers, 
was scheduled by NBC based on a six-minute presentation to network 
executives (de Moraes 1991c), while Gary David Goldberg's Brooklyn 
Bridge was sold to CBS on the basis of a script alone (Lowry 19916) 

The commitments to these shows reflect a recent change in the network 
development process The networks are increasingly making multiyear, 
multiseries commitments to the most sought-after producers For exam- 
ple, the network may commit to ordering a specific number of episodes 
of a series before seeing a pilot, or even a script, or it may agree to pay 
a financial penalty to the producer if the network fails to order a fixed 
number of episodes (CBS Inc 1990, р 26) At least six of the series in 
our data, all linked to established producers, had such commitments 
from the networks at the time the development slates were announced 
in March 

As the level of risk and uncertainty facing the industry increases 
(Marich 1991), these kinds of arrangements are likely to proliferate Reli- 
ance on established writer-producers 1s hkely to intensify, which should 
be reflected in the discourse framing the program development process 
in the future In terms of the defining characteristics of a centralized 
brokerage system, (1) ıt ıs becoming more difficult to predict the success 
of a new series a priori, (2) pressures for commercial success are increas- 
ing, and (3) network programmers are becoming more dependent on 
contributions of the creative personnel who supply series As a result, 
actively managing the reception of new series through carefully organized 
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rhetorical strategies will become increasingly important, but doing so 
successfully will become more difficult 


CONCLUSIONS 


Our study provides an explanation for the organization and content of 
discourse that introduces new cultural objects marketed to a mass audi- 
ence Our research extends Griswold's (1987) methodological framework 
for the sociology of culture by emphasizing how social agents actively 
manage the reception of new cultural objects through rhetorical strate- 
gies Our analysis of prime-time television suggests that three factors 
shape the content of rhetorical strategies for introducing new cultural 
objects (1) the degree of centralization in social arrangements that medi- 
ate the relationship among creators, audiences, critics, and commercial 
constituencies, (2) the degree to which the commercial viability of a new 
product can be unambiguously evaluated based on measurable features 
of the clinical object, and (3) the degree to which commercial and critical 
assessment of a new cultural object are successfully decoupled from one 
another Our case study of prime-time television applies to a context ın 
which the brokered relationship between creators and business interests 
1s highly centralized, commercial and critical success cannot be predicted 
in advance, and critical and commercial assessment are decoupled from 
one another We found that m such circumstances, decision-making bro- 
kers use linguistic framing devices of reputation, imitation, and genre to 
reassure commercial and creative constituencies that their actions are 
appropriate, legitimate, and rational Because of the primacy of commer- 
cial viability 1n evaluating success, claims regarding the reputation of 
creators are emphasized over other rhetorical strategies 

Variation along these three dimensions should have consequences for 
the discourse used to introduce new cultural objects For example, when 
the brokerage between creators and business interests 1s less centralized 
and success is more predictable, less emphasis should be placed on repu- 
tational claims about creators In such circumstances, claims about cre- 
ators' reputations should also be less strongly associated with access to 
channels of distribution Furthermore, when critical and commercial as- 
sessments are more tightly coupled, linguistic claims about aesthetic qual- 
ities of the product should receive greater emphasis relative to claims 
about reputation and imitation 

The validity of our explanatory scheme for understanding the manage- 
ment of the introduction of new cultural objects can be assessed empiri- 
cally 1n two ways One is through historical analysis of the discourse in 
a specific culture 1ndustry For example, 1n the early years of network 
prime-time television, critical acceptance should have been more impor- 
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tant for establishing the legitimacy of the new medium as a profit-making 
enterprise (Boddy 1990) Accordingly, we should find claims about aes- 
thetic quality to be more common 1n programmers’ discourse about new 
prime-time series 1n the late 1940s and early 1950s Similarly, if attacks 
on the values imparted by contemporary television begin to seriously 
threaten the legitimacy of the industry, we can expect programmers’ 
claims to increasingly emphasize the positive social values of the series 
they broadcast 

A second way to assess our approach to the management of the intro- 
duction of new cultural objects 1s through comparative analysis across 
culture industries Prime-time television, feature film, popular fiction, 
and popular music differ in the organization of production, in levels of 
risk, uncertainty, and ambiguity, and in the relative importance of criti- 
cal reception for commerical success They also differ 1n features of the 
product life cycle such as the length of time between creation, production, 
and distribution and the duration of populanty with audiences These 
industry traits should be systematically related to the kinds of rhetorical 
strategies invoked by brokers and their effectiveness for shaping the re- 
ception of new cultural objects by business interests, critics, and audi- 
ences 

In sum, we have analyzed how language 1s used to manage uncertainty 
and ambiguity in a highly centralized and institutionalized culture 1ndus- 
try By specifying how institutional context and industry structure shape 
interaction among those engaged in the production, distribution, and 
consumption of popular culture, we have demonstrated the importance 
of three phenomena First, we show that when confronted with high 
levels of amibiguity and uncertainty and conflicting assessment criteria, 
1 ıs incumbent upon decision makers to develop rhetorical strategies that 
provide legitimate accounts of their actions Second, we demonstrate that 
the content of that discourse will be organized around widely shared 
categories and symbols that have meaning to varied constituencies 
Third, we show that ın centralized culture industries, brokers’ rhetorical 
strategies have consequences for creators’ access to product markets and 
audiences Others have shown how the structure of industries and mar- 
kets constrain innovation in culture industries (Peterson and Berger 1975, 
DiMaggio 1977) Our analysis suggests that the strategic use of language 
and categories to manage commercial and creative interests can also have 
a causal impact on the sources and diversity of cultural objects reaching 
the marketplace 
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Unionization and Labor Market Institutions 


in Advanced Capitalism, 1950—1985! 
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This article examines the dependence of unionization on labor mar- 
ket institutions and long-run trends in inflation, unemployment, 
and the sectoral composition of the labor force 1n 18 OECD coun- 
tries The large number of contending explanations highlights the 
difficulty ın comparative sociology of drawing confident conclusions 
when there are few cases to compare This problem 1s addressed 
through diverse evidence—a review of the comparative historical 
record and a time-series analysis—to form a Bayesian prior distri- 
bution, which 1s combined with a cross-sectional data set to sharpen 
conventional estimates of economic and institutional effects This 
analysis indicates working-class organization in trade unions ex- 
panded in the postwar period where labor acquired an institutional 
influence over capitalist labor markets 


Just as advanced capitalist union movements face widespread decline 
(Visser 1991, 1992a), cross-national patterns of unionization have widely 
captured the attention of comparative researchers (Freeman 1989, Grif- 
fin, O’Connell, and McCammon 1989, Neumann, Pedersen, and West- 
ergaard-Nielsen 1989, Stephens 1991, Visser 1992b, Wallerstein 1989, 
1991, Western 19930) While these studies use a range of different de- 
signs, explanations, and data, none have investigated the impact of long- 
run macroeconomic or sectoral trends on comparative working-class or- 
ganization in trade unions despite strong theoretical justification Even 
more striking 1s the disyuncture between the rich comparative historical 
studies of labor-movement development and the rather rarefied atmo- 
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sphere occupied by the recent regression analyses This article attempts 
to analyze the effect of long-run economic developments and combine 
comparative historical evidence in a unifed Bayesian analysis of union- 
ization 

This analysis highlights two methodological problems of comparative 
sociology First the proliferation of explanations of some outcome tends 
to reduce confidence in any one of those explanations because there are 
relatively few cases to compare Second, while the quantitative data are 
spread quite sparingly over a statistical model, abundant comparative 
historical evidence 1s often set aside in the quantitative studies Bayesian 
statistics provide an alternative to these two related methodological prob- 
lems The Bayesian approach provides a method for pooling sample and 
nonsample information 1n a single analysis, bolstering the information 
of the thin quantitative comparative data set Combining information 
from a qualitative comparative history and time-series analysis provides 
additional support for the effects of the macroeconomy and labor market 
institutions 


UNION MOVEMENTS IN 18 OECD COUNTRIES 


The development of postwar union movements 1п 18 nations within the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) falls 
into three broad groups (Western 1993a, p 267) One group of countries 
(including Belgium, Denmark, Finland, and Sweden) shows high and 
increasing union densities in the three decades from 1950 By 1985 over 
70% of the workforces of these countries were umonized Table 1, which 
describes labor market institutions 1n. advanced capitalist countries, 
shows that the high-density countries were also characterized by stable 
industry and national-level collective bargaining for most of the postwar 
period In this setting, unions play an active part in the formation and 
administration of macroeconomic policy The expansive role of unions 
ın economic management also extends to social welfare, as union confed- 
erations 1n the high-density countries administer unemployment insur- 
ance funds in “Ghent systems” (named for the Belgian town of the 
system's origin, see also Western 1993a, pp 271-72, Rothstein 1989) 
Union movements ın a larger heterogeneous collection of countries— 
Australia, Austria, Germany, Ireland, New Zealand, Norway, and the 
United Kingdom—are moderately organized and share flat postwar 
unionization trends Labor market institutions ın these countries were 
also quite durable 1n the period since postwar reconstruction The institu- 
tions tended to be more decentralized with collective bargaining strongest 
at the industry level (Western 1993a, рр 270-71) Finally, the smaller 
union movements of Japan, France, the Netherlands, Switzerland, and 
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ТАВГЕ 1 


KEY FEATURES OF POSTWAR LABOR MARKET INSTITUTIONS IN 18 OECD COUNTRIES 
eee 








Date Chief Level Features of Confederations 
Country Established of Bargaining and Affihates 
High-density coun- 
tries 
Belgium mid-1940s National, Two coordinated blue-collar confed- 
industry erations divided regionally, 
Ghent system 
Denmark mid-1930s National, Confederation coordinates craft 
industry union bargaining, many indepen- 
dent unions not covered by cen- 
tral agreements, Ghent system 
Finland late 1950s National, One blue-collar confederation but 
industry cohesiveness periodically limited 
due to independent role of com- 
munist union leaders, Ghent sys- 
tem 
Sweden 1938 National, One blue-collar confederation coor- 
industry dinates and directs affiliates, 


Ghent system 
Middle-density coun- 


tries 

Austraha 1930s Industry One weak confederation with some 
power 1n collective bargaining 

Austria 1945 Industry One confederation with substantial 
control over 16 industry-level af- 
fihates 

Canada late 1940s Local Three confederations with httle 
power, bargaining patterned by 
province 

Germany 1949 Industry Confederation plays consultative 
role to 16 strong industry-level 
unions 

Ireland 1946 National, Intermittent national bargaming, 

industry Strong coordinated industry 

unions 

Italy 1971 Industry Competition between three confed- 
erations, reformed m 1971 follow- 
ing merger 

New Zealand 1930s Industry One confederation with some 
power in collective bargaining 
but little control over affiliates 

Norway 1935 National, Confederation coordinates bar- 

industry gaining and industrial action 
United Kingdom 1930s Industry Weak confederation, strong indus- 


try and local unions 


Advanced Capitalism 


TABLE 1 (Continued) 


р АА СЕС ЁСЕ 


Date Chief Level Features of Confederations 
Country Established of Bargaining and Affiliates 
Low-density countries 
France 1969 Industry, Multiple competing confederations 
local divided across partisan lines 
Japan late 1950s Local Weak confederation with no con- 
trol over enterprise unions 
Netherlands 1948 National, Three strong central confederations 
industry coordinated bargaining and 
merged 1n 1976 
Swntzerland mid-1930s Industry, Two cooperative confederations di- 
local vided along partisan lines, strong 
1ndustry-level unions 
United States 1937 Local Weak confederation, strong indus- 


try and local unions 








the United States organize around 3046 or less of their workforces and 
have exhibited slow declines ın unionization since the 1950s In these 
countries, with the exception of the Netherlands where national wage 
agreements have been common, establishment- or plant-level collective 
bargaining predominates (Western 1993a, pp 270—71) In all these coun- 
tries then, the degree of centralization of collective bargaining and union 
involvement 1n unemployment insurance schemes provided a stable insti- 
tutional context for union organizing (Western 1993а, pp 269-72, 
1993b) 

The cross-sectional association between the centralization of collective 
bargaming and unionization 1s maintained longitudinally in the Itahan 
case Italian collective bargaining before 1968 was conducted mostly at 
the mdustry level but employers, in practice, were not bound by the 
collective agreements Weak industry-level organization accompanied 
weak shopfloor organization (Сопіт 1985) The two largest union con- 
federations, the CGIL and the CISL, were closely tied to political parties 
(the communists, the socialists, and the Christian democrats) As a result, 
the confederations were split, and bargaining was uncoordinated and 
frequently competitive (Flanagan, Soskice, апа Ulman 1983, рр 503—6) 
Following the widespread unofficial strike waves of the Hot Autumn ın 
1969, the Italian umon movement was significantly restructured, and 
legislation, the Statut de: Lavatori (1970), was passed guaranteeing and 
expanding rights for unions (Lange and Vannicelh 1982, Сопіт 1985) 
This represented a “durable transformation” in Italian industrial rela- 
tions (Contin 1985, p 207) By the early 1970s moves for greater cooper- 
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ation between the unions were urged by the three metalworker affiliates 
By 1972, the previously decentralized Itahan union movement had 
formed a single organization merging the three confederations Patterns 
of organization remained fluid as the unification movement in Italian 
unions was set back in the 1980s by the emergence of autonomous confed- 
erations representing skilled public-sector workers (Visser 1990, p 133) 

While changes marking institutional reform in Italy can be found in 
several other advanced capitalist countries (Western 1993a, pp 269-70), 
Italy 1s the only country in the postwar period to experience unification 
of confederations, sweeping legal reform, and fundamental change ın the 
practice of industrial relations Italy 15 therefore alone in undergoing a 
radical reform of labor market institutions in the three decades after the 
war (Western 1993a, p 271) Even more provocative for the argument 
of this paper, Italy 1s the only country to show a strongly nonmonotonic 
pattern of union density in the postwar period Uniomzation declines 
through the 1950s and 1960s, but increases throughout the 1970s until 
the early 1980s (see also Lange and Vannicelli 1982, p 128) Italy, the 
only country with a reascending trend 1n union density, 1s the exception 
that provides some evidence for the rule Although durable labor market 
institutions, widely established in the OECD by the 1950s, shaped trends 
ın unionization over the following 35 years, labor market institutions 
were transformed in Italy and we observe a radical reversal in deunioni- 
zation 1n that country 

I argue that the association between labor market institutions and 
unionization has a causal basis (Western 1993a) Labor market institu- 
tions shape the capacity of unions to influence the supply and demand 
for labor, and unions use this institutional power to preserve or enhance 
their membership (Griffin et а] 1991, р 120, Visser 1991, pp 118—109, 
Western 1993a, p 269) Specifically, under highly centralized bargaining, 
organizing 1s centrally coordinated, competition between unions for mem- 
bers 1s limited, апа unions seldom waste resources trying to organize the 
same membership Employers are also bound to central frame agree- 
ments by extension provisions that impose collective agreements on non- 
union workplaces, defusing employer opposition to unionism (Freeman 
1989) Because union confederations under centralized collective bar- 
gaining also feature in national economic management, they can help 
direct employment to unionized or unionizable sectors Where labor 1s 
excluded from economic management, unions are placed in a reactive 
position, inheriting investment decisions and subsequent patterns of em- 
ployment (Griffin et al 1991, p 120) In short, centralized bargaining 
institutions are mechanisms for unionization 

Similarly, Ghent systems of union-admunistered unemployment insur- 
ance also generate high union densities Under Ghent systems, workers 
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have contact with unions during spells of unemployment—unlike their 
counterparts ın countries with state-administered unemployment insur- 
ance Where unions are closely involved with workers! welfare outside 
the workplace, workers are more likely to maintain union membership 
By implementing generous eligibility criteria for unemployment benefits 
and specifying job alternatives, union officials can also direct employ- 
ment to the union sector (Rothstein 1989, Western 1993а, pp 271-72) 

This review of the comparative history of postwar labor markets indi- 
cates that (1) the basic national labor market institutions of the OECD 
have gone largely unchanged since the 1950s, and (2) union centralization 
and the Ghent system are positively associated with the level of union 
organization The crucial Italian experiment supports the purported ef- 
fects of the centralization of labor market institutions as the revival of 
the Itahan labor movement closely followed the period of institutional 
change 


WORLDWIDE RECESSION AND THE GROWTH OF SERVICES 


Economic explanations of unionization can be divided into two groups 

The first relates the fortunes of unions to prevailing macroeconomic con- 
ditions The second traces union decline to the decline of manufacturing 
employment and service-sector growth Empurical studies of both theories 
generally focus on particular national experiences rather than cross- 
national differences (e g , Farber 1990, Peetz 1990) In contrast to studies 
of service-sector growth, the most common version of the macroeconomic 
argument emphasizes the impact of the business cycle, neglecting secular 
changes 1n unionization and institutional conditions for union organizing 
(Booth 1983, Sheflin, Troy, and Koeller 1981) Although typical applica- 
tions of both theories are thus not particularly comparative or historical, 
both theories identify prominent conditions for union organizing and 1m- 
plications of these theories can be extended 1n comparative and historical 
directions 


INFLATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE POSTWAR OECD 


A comparative and historical reformulation of the business-cycle theory 
associates persistent cross-national variability and secular change 1n m- 
flation and unemployment with diverse unionization trends This re- 
formulation 1s put sharply by Freeman (1989, p 1) who relates divergent 
patterns of unionization to worldwide recession through the 1970s He 
argues “The post-oil-shock world economy created a ‘crisis of unionism’ 
throughout the western world ” Employers intensified their opposition 
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to unions In response to mounting cost pressures that came from high 
inflation and slow economic growth (see also Freeman and Rebick 1989) 

Viewed sociologically, the recession following the 1973—74 oil shocks 
originated in the growing capacity of the organized (and sometimes unor- 
ganized) working classes of advanced capitalism to protect their incomes 
from the corrosive effects of the market The downward inflexibility of 
wages disrupted the Keynesian logic of state intervention 1n the economy 
Attempts to reduce inflation by lowering aggregate demand raised unem- 
ployment Expansionary policies, intended to reverse rising unemploy- 
ment, drove up wages and prices (Goldthorpe 1984) Employers re- 
sponded in several ways to the prospect of an unprecedented postwar 
profit squeeze In the United States, union membership was eroded by 
plant closings and layoffs amidst a wave of industrial restructuring (Blue- 
stone and Harrison 1982) Employers also intensified their opposition to 
unions, contesting union certification elections, increasing unfair labor 
practices, and employing anti-labor management consultants (Goldfield 
1987) The severe blow dealt to labor movements by the recessionary 
1970s 1s further evidenced by a period of international labor passivity 
extending from that time (Griffin, McCammon, and Botsko 1990) 

The historical transformation of patterns of inflation and unemploy- 
ment 1s summarized 1n figure 1 The top and bottom panels of figure 1 
show the annual dispersion of inflation and unemployment rates across 
18 OECD countries Both series indicate similar patterns Inflation and 
unemployment were low and stable through the 1950s and 1960s 
Through the 1970s and 1980s economic conditions became more volatile 
as prices and joblessness rose rapidly Rising unemployment and inflation 
in the 1970s and 1980s were accompanied by increasing variability Thus 
while economic conditions were comparatively homogeneous in the two 
decades after the war, success in macroeconomic management was un- 
even in the 1970s and 1980s 

The relationship between unemployment and inflation 1s represented 
in the middle panel of figure 1, which graphs a smoothed plot of coeffi- 
cients from annual regressions of inflation on unemployment in 18 OECD 
countries This shows that a modest negative relationship between infla- 
tion and unemployment held cross-sectionally through most of the penod 
before 1973 This association was reversed through the 1970s countries 
with high inflation also tended to have high unemployment The eco- 
nomic buoyancy of the 1950s and 1960s was replaced by recessionary 
conditions of a novel type in the 1970s and 1980s The inflation- 
unemployment trade-off was supplanted by a positive relationship be- 
tween price rises and joblessness (Bruno and Sachs 1985) 

А simple inquiry into the association between the historical transforma- 
tion of OECD inflation-unemployment regimes and unionization 1s pro- 
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Ес 1 —Inflation and unemployment in the OECD, 1951-85 The boxplots 
show the annual dispersion of inflation and unemployment for 18 OECD coun- 
tries The middle panel shows a smooth plot of regressions of annual inflation 
rates on annual unemployment rates The breakpoint between high growth and 
low growth periods, 1973, 1s marked by a dashed line on the plot of regression 
coefficients 


vided by examining discontinuities in unionization trends If the sharp 
change ın the macroeconomic logic of the OECD affected the process of 
union organizing we could expect to see a change 1n patterns of unioniza- 
tion after 1973 (on Japan, see Freeman and Rebick [1989, рр 597-99], on 
Denmark, Pedersen [1990]) Discontinuities in 1974 can be summarized in 
a simple step-function model, which specifies that the yearly percentage 
pomt change in union density steps to a new level after 1973 (More 
elaborate transfer-function models with weaker fimte sample justifica- 
tions yield substantively identical results ) 

The continuity of unionization trends through the 1970s recession 1s 
striking (table 2, col 1) Strong evidence of an effect 1s present 1n only 
four of the 18 countries In Sweden, for example, estimates indicate that 
union density grew by about 4 of a percentage point annually before 
1973 and by about 8 after The change of 39 1s given by the step- 
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TABLE 2 


CHANGE IN UNIONIZATION TRENDS, AVERAGE INFLATION, AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
RATES FOR 18 OECD COUNTRIES, 1973—85 
к ———————————Є—————— 
Change 1n Union Inflation, Unemployment, 
Countries Growth after 1973 1973—85 1973—85 


— ————-——————.—————————————_————_———_—— 


High-density countries 


Belgium — Medium High 
Denmark 112* Medium High 
Finland — 65 Medium High 
Sweden 39* Medium Low 
Middle-density countries 
Australia 29 Medium High 
Austria 07 Low Low 
Canada — 13 Medium High 
Germany 07 Low High 
Treland — 36 Medium High 
Italy — 07 High High 
New Zealand 06 High Low 
Norway 12 Medium Low 
United Kingdom — 54 High High 
Low-density countries 
France — 07 Medium High 
Japan 08 Medium Low 
Netherlands — 60* Low High 
Switzerland 37 Low Low 
United States — 50* Medium High 


eee 
NoTE —The coefficient for Belgium was not estimated because of missing data Average annual 
inflation greater than 12% 1s classified as high, 6-12% 1s medium, less than 6% 1s low Average annual 
unemployment under 2 5% 1s classified as low 
* P « 05 (one-sided test, bootstrapped) 


function parameter The largest change occurs in Denmark where pre- 
stagflation union growth is 3 of a percentage point, climbing to a growth 
rate of 15 percentage points a year after 1974 This 15 consistent with 
other findings that attribute accelerating Danish union growth ın the 
1970s to climbing unemployment combined with a Ghent system 
(Pedersen 1990) In the low-density countries, union decline accelerates 
after 1973 1n the Netherlands and, to a lesser extent, the United States 

Viewed comparatively, the level of inflation and unemployment can 
be related to the level of union density Post-1973 inflation and unemploy- 
ment levels are not closely related to either changing unionization trends 
or the general level of unionization (table 2) Among the high-density 
countries, unemployment was high everywhere except Sweden The rela- 
tionship between high unemployment and union density 15 not strong, 
however, as unemployment was also high in three of the low-density 
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countries but below 2 5% 1n two others The middle-density group also 
shows heterogeneous economic conditions, claiming the membership of 
both high- and low-unemployment countries and countries with a wide 
range of post-oil-shock inflation rates Economic conditions are also 
highly variable in the low-density countnes Inflation 1s below 6% ın the 
Netherlands and Switzerland, but over 10% 1n France Unemployment 
shows even greater variability across the five low-density countries Ja- 
pan and Switzerland both maintained low unemployment rates, while 
unemployment was over 6% ın the other three low-density countries 

This evidence indicates that the postwar history of divergence in infla- 
tion and unemployment in the OECD is not systematically related to 
variability in unionization The oil-shock year of 1973 was generally not 
the break point for OECD labor movements that 1t was for OECD labor 
markets Although the United States, the Netherlands, Denmark, and 
Sweden are exceptions to this general proposition, economic conditions 
tended to be heterogeneous across levels of unionization 


SERVICE-SECTOR GROWTH IN THE POSTWAR OECD 


The growth of service industry employment in the capitalist democracies 
was widely observed by sociologists of postindustrialism and postcapital- 
1sm (e g , Bell 1976, Dahrendorf 1959, Block 1990) For many research- 
ers, the historic decline of manufacturing and accompanying service- 
sector growth was a cause of union decline (Bluestone and Harrison 1982, 
Gníffin et al 1991, Lash and Urry 1987, Troy 1986) Service-sector 
growth suggests two mechanisms for union decline First, service 1ndus- 
tries consisting of small spatially dispersed, owner-operated businesses, 
employing young, part-time, or female workers, present a more difficult 
organizing task than the homogeneous workforces of traditional manu- 
facturing industries (Troy 1986) The growth of services also created 
immense structural mobility This mobility, sociologists argue, weakens 
class attachments, undermining union membership (Dahrendorf 1959, p 
278, Lipset and Gordon 1953) Froma comparative perspective, the pat- 
tern of manufacturing decline and service-sector growth may be suffi- 
ciently variable to associate with the broad range of union development 
Comparative evidence on service-sector employment growth casts 
doubt on sectoral change as a cause of de-unionization Table 3 reports 
rates of employment growth 1n secondary and service industries for the 
longest time series of available comparable data The decline of tradi- 
tional industry sectors was slow 1n the low-density countries of France 
and the United States (table 3, col 1) In Japan the percentage of workers 
in secondary industry actually grew from 1962 to 1985 The fastest de- 
cline of traditional industry employment was recorded by the highly orga- 
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TABLE 3 


AVERAGE ANNUAL GROWTH OF EMPLOYMENT IN SERVICE AND MANUFACTURING 
SECTORS, 18 OECD COUNTRIES 


T———— M HH WU ————————————— 





Secondary Consumer Social 
Industry Services Services 
Countries Employment Employment Employment 
High-density countries 
Belgium — 67 43 55 
Denmark — 40 16 77* 
Finland — 05 21 691 
Sweden —47 12 87 
Middle-density countries 
Australia — 45 55 24 
Austria — 20 36 41% 
Canada — 30 78 — 19$ 
Germany — 30 54 77 
Ireland 14 34 29 
Italy -1l 58 66! 
New Zealand — 28 09 347 
Norway — 38 33 78 
United Kingdom — 67 42 40 
Low-density countries 
France — 28 29 48 
Japan 16 36 19* 
Netherlands — 55 16 601 
Switzerland — 47 33 35 
United States — 30 35 23* 


eee 

NoTE —Coefficients express average annual percentage point growth in employment in each industry 
sector All secondary industry coefficients are for the репой 1962-1985 Consumer and social services 
employment coefficients are for the period 1964—85, except where indicated Secondary industry includes 
mining, manufacturing, utilities, and construction (international Standard Industrial Codes 2-5) Con- 
sumer services 1s defined as wholesale and retail trades and restaurants, hotels, and financial services 
(ISIC 6 and 8) Social services includes social, personal, and community services (ISIC 9) 

* 1965—85 

1 1971—85 

t 1969—85 

$ 1970—85 

1 1977-85 

* 1967—85 


nized Belgian labor force Employment in Swedish secondary industry 
has also declined rapidly This comparative pattern is the opposite to 
that predicted by service-sector growth theories, which lınk declining 
employment m traditional industry sectors to union decline 

Because unions successfully organized social services industries but 
failed to penetrate consumer services to the same degree (Visser 1991), 
columns 2 and 3 of table 3 distinguish growth rates ın social, community, 
and personal service employment from growth in retail, entertainment, 
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and financial services While employment growth 1n consumer services 
is charged with disorganizing labor movements, social service employ- 
ment has generally grown faster Furthermore, the growth of consumer 
services 1s not strongly related to levels of labor organization In the 
United States, for example, researchers associate service-sector growth 
with three decades of union decline (Troy 1986, Kochan, Katz, and 
McKersie 1986, pp 53—54), but American consumer services growth is 
lower than that in highly organized Belgium and five of the nine middle- 
density countries By contrast, social services growth 1s weakly associated 
with unionization (col 3) Social services employment grew quickly in 
three of the four high-density countries and slowly 1n three of the five 
low-density countries No clear pattern prevails ın the middle-density 
group, where social services employment in highly organized Austria 
grew more slowly than in the less organized countries of Italy and Ger- 
many In sum, these data suggest that of all sectoral trends, only social 
service growth ıs related to unionization 

Historical trends in the economic conditions of OECD labor markets 
are highly patterned In this sense economic conditions form a historical 
context for union organizing Economic circumstances—rates of inflation 
and unemployment and the sectoral composition of the workforce—in 
the mid-1980s are quite different from those 1n the 1950s These would 
seem to present union leaders and employers with novel challenges to 
organize and disorganize union movements While this may be so, evi- 
dence that trends 1n economic conditions are systematically related to 
trends ın unionization 15 weak Similar recessionary experiences and 
trends ın service-sector growth can be found in countries with very differ- 
ent levels of labor organization 

However, the influence of market conditions and the industrial struc- 
ture on unionization cannot be rejected outright In the low-density coun- 
tries, economic theories of unionization broadly fit the facts Manufactur- 
ing declined, the service sector grew Inflation in the low-density 
countries was generally controlled at the expense of unemployment fol- 
lowing the oil shocks ın 1973—74 (table 3, low-density countries) For the 
economic explanations of uniomzation, both developments generate 
union decline Although similar patterns are found in countries that 
maintained or increased levels of labor organization, the mechanisms 
identified by the economic explanations may only be operating in the 
low-density countries Union movements ın the high-density countries 
may have insulated themselves from debilitating economic forces, and the 
impact of economic conditions on union organizing may be conditional on 
the institutional context 

To this point, a comparative historical discussion has evidenced the 
institutional causes of labor movement development while modest sup- 
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port was given by time-series data for the effects of employment growth 
їп social services Because of the variety of the data analyzed, a direct 
confrontation of the various explanations has not been possible This 15 
remedied in the following section, where I analyze a Bayesian regression 
model of unionization that incorporates the above analyses of the effects 
of union centralization, the Ghent system, the 1970s recession, and ser- 
vice-sector growth 


A BAYESIAN ANALYSIS OF UNIONIZATION 


In the conventional approach of quantitative comparative sociology, 
qualitative historical information and the quantitative time-series infor- 
mation presented in the previous sections would be used to generate 
conjectures that are then operationalized in a regression equation (e g , 
Esping-Andersen 1990, Stephens 1979) The historical evidence, for ex- 
ample, 1s used to spark ideas for the researcher, but takes a back seat in 
the final test of the model By discarding the historical discussion 1п the 
model estimation, the conventional approach wastes a rich source of 
information in favor of a small and typically collinear set of cross- 
sectional quantitative data (Western and Jackman 1994) An alternative 
to this conventional approach involves pooling all types of information— 
the time-series data, the historical discussion, and the weak cross- 
sectional data—and estimating a new model on the basis of this pooled 
data set To pool the information, the historical discussion and the con- 
clusions from the time-series analysis must be distilled into the coefficients 
of the statistical model The researcher's confidence ın these coefficients 
1s supplied through judgments of their variance 

Pooling sample data with subjectively assigned coefficient values 15 
characteristic of Bayesian statistics In the Bayesian language, the as- 
signed values represent the researcher’s prior belief (or simply *priors") 
about the coefficients of the model The assigned variances represent the 
researcher’s confidence in those subjectively assigned coefficients For 
example, if the researcher has only vague prior information, the prior 
variances should be quite large The coefficients and variances constitute 
the prior information that 1s brought to an analysis of the sample data 
A weighted average of prior coefficients and the coefficients calculated 
from the sample data yield a set of posterior distributions These posteri- 
ors reflect how prior beliefs in the coefficients of the model have been 
modified by the sample data (App B details this analysis) 

The chief objection to Bayesian statistics 15 that priors are chosen 
subjectively, that 15, they are chosen at the researcher's discretion, rather 
than being given by the data (Barnett 1982) Because of the subjective 
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character of the priors, Efron (1986, р 4) argues that Bayesian methods 
fail to “reassure oneself and others that the data have been interpreted 
fairly” (emphasis in the original) Bayesians themselves concede that 
precise numerical specification of researchers’ prior opinions 1s a *prepos- 
terous” demand (Leamer 1991) The Bayesian response to this criticism 
has two parts First, all data analyses—Bayesian or not—use prior infor- 
mation In practice researchers draw on their experience, prejudices, and 
theories to make a large number of decisions in the course of a data 
analysis with an eye to generating results that can be interpreted 1n a 
plausible way (Leamer 1983, Western and Jackman 1994) Thus prior 
information 15 ubiquitous and the Bayesian approach provides a method- 
ology for its explicit description and coherent incorporation Second, be- 
cause Bayesian conclusions depend on subjectively chosen priors that 
may not be shared, it 1s important to assess the sensitivity of posteriors 
to priors This sensitivity analysis 15 detailed below 


MODEL SPECIFICATION 


The model suggested by the previous analysis consists of a linear regres- 
sion of union density on measures of macroeconomic conditions, sectoral 
composition, umon centrahzation, and presence of the Ghent system 
Macroeconomic conditions are measured by a change ın the misery ım- 
dex—the rate of unemployment plus the rate of inflation—following the 
oil shocks of 1973 Consistent with relationships suggested by the tıme- 
series analysis, sectoral composition 1s measured by social service em- 
ployment 

I add two controls to these variables, left cabinet representation and 
labor force size, that produced impressive results for а shghtly larger 
sample of countries (Wallerstein 1989) Left parties’ representation ın 
government (1e , the *left party effect") 1s expected to have a positive 
effect on union density because labor and social democratic parties have 
historically assisted union organizing through legislation and through the 
sympathetic administration of labor law Labor force size 1s expected to 
have a negative effect because larger labor forces are costly for unions 
to organize Labor force size 1s logged ın the regression analysis Although 
I include these variables in the model, my substantive focus 1s directed 
to the institutional and economic variables 

Previous research indicates that the left party and misery index effects 
will suffer from simultaneity bias Large unions have influenced both 
variables (Przeworski and Sprague 1986, Lange and Garrett 1985) There 
is no statistical solution to this problem in small samples However, 
knowledge about the signs of the effects suggests the direction of bias in 
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the coefficients The likely positive effect of union density on left parties 
suggests the left party effect will be biased upward The likely negative 
effect of union densities on the misery index means the misery index 
effect will be biased downward It might also be objected that the union 
centralization effect 1s subject to simultaneity bias This seems unlikely 
because patterns of union centralization were largely established by the 
1950s before the emergence of unionization trajectories The crucial ex- 
periment of Italian industrial relations reform provides additional evi- 
dence for the causal pnority of union centralization over union density 

Data for institutional variables are reported ın table 4 Headey's (1970) 
index of union centralization provides a good measure of the features 
highhghted by the institutional discussion of labor markets This index 
combines information about the confederation’s participation in collec- 
tive bargaining, its control over strike activity of affiliates, and the size 
of its staff Cameron (1984) reports a more recent and slightly modified 
index, and this 1s used for the analysis His scores generally conform 
to the institutional description Austria has the most centralized union 
movement Sweden and Norway follow with similar levels of centraliza- 
tion Danish decentralization reflects the predominance of craft organiza- 
tion and weak confederation control over industrial action Among the 
low-density countries, the Netherlands and Switzerland have relatively 
powerful confederations The second column of table 4 distinguishes the 
four high-density countries with a dummy variable for the Ghent system 
of unemployment relief in the postwar period 

To capture the dramatic shifts 1n employment and inflation trends in 
the early 1970s, I measure macroeconomic conditions by the change in 
the misery index from the 12-year period 1962—73 to the following period, 
1974-85 This measure usefully distinguishes the successes of the post-oil- 
shock period (table 4, col 3) The full employment regimes of Switzer- 
land, Japan, and Sweden share low scores, while the stagflationary re- 
gimes of Belgium, France, and the Netherlands have the highest scores 
Time-series evidence suggested a weak relationship between union or- 
ganizing and employment ın social services Service-sector size 1s mea- 
sured by the level of social service employment among wage and salary 
earners 

Finally, to help ensure that the priors are generated independently of 
the sample data, the dependent variable for the regression analysis 1s 
taken from a different source than that used for the time-series analysis 
(Visser 1991) and at a time point, 1988, beyond the period covered by 
earlier discussions (table 4, col 7) In this series, membership figures 
reported by unions that include retired and nonfinancial members pro- 
vide Insh and Italan densities about 20% larger than the time-series 
observations for 1985 
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TABLE 5 


PRIORS FOR A CROSS-SECTIONAL REGRESSION MODEL 
OF UNION DENSITY 











Variables Mean SE х2 Variance 
Intercept 0 63 3 1,000 
Union centralization 15 30 225 
Ghent system 20 20 100 
Misery index — 25 1 25 
Social service employment 25 1 25 
Left party effect 15 15 0056 
Labor force size —6 6 9 


SPECIFYING THE PRIORS 


If the centralization index 1s rescaled to range from zero to one, the 
centralization coefficient of the regression model expresses the difference 
In union densities attributable to union centralization between the most 
and least centralized countries (Austria and France) The comparative 
institutional discussion and the effect of institutional change m Italy sug- 
gests that the centralization effect ıs positive Confidence ın this effect 15 
limited by the decentralization of one high-density country (Denmark) 
and the relative centralization of two low-density countries (the Nether- 
lands and Switzerland) My priors indicate that union centralization ac- 
counts for about 15 percentage points in the difference between the most 
and least centralized countries (table 5) My lack of confidence in this 
prior 15 reflected ın the large variance I specify a large confidence interval 
that overlaps zero, indicating the possibilty that centralization has a 
negative effect, but indeed the positive effect may be as large as 45 
percentage points (the prior mean plus twice the prior SE) I have more 
confidence about the Ghent system effect because it 1s widely known that 
only the four high-density countries have Ghent systems 1n postwar times 
(е g , Rothstein 1989) Thus, my prior for the Ghent system effect ex- 
cludes zero 

The effects of macroeconomic change and the sectoral composition of 
the labor force received little support from the time-series data presented 
above, but other research claims their relevance (see, е g , Troy 1986, 
Freeman 1989) It is principally on the basis of this research that I place 
mildly informative priors on the two economic effects Following Free- 
man’s (1989) argument that worldwide stagflation created a “crisis of 
unionism,” we can expect that a large increase 1n the misery index follow- 
ing the 1973 oi] shocks drove unionization down and is thus associated 
with small union densities The negative prior mean indicates that а one 
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percentage point increase in the misery index causes union density to 
drop by a quarter of a percentage point This conjecture was unsupported 
by the time series analysis, thus the misery index 1s given a large prior 
variance On the other hand, previous research and the evidence above 
suggests that social service employment growth stimulates union growth 
А similar, although positive, effect 1s specified for social service em- 
ployment 

I also put informative priors on the left party and labor force size 
effects on the basis of other analyses of other samples and data (Wal- 
lerstein 1989) I put a diffuse prior on the intercept because no strong 
prior expectations about its value are established by theory or previous 
research Using this strategy, the posterior intercept will approximately 
be given by the sample data 


MODEL CHECKING 


The Bayesian regression analysis assumes that the independent variables 
are linearly related to the dependent variable and that the sample distur- 
bance has a normal distribution Regression diagnostics show that the 
residuals from the least squares fit are symmetric and bootstrap sampling 
distributions of the regression coefficients approximated normality Lin- 
earity can be explored with a set of techniques called “generalized addi- 
tive models,” which use smoothers (Goodall 1990) to fit conditional distri- 
butions of the dependent variables A partial plot of the predictors against 
the smoothly fitted dependent variables provides a graphical representa- 
tion of nonlinearities 1n the data (see fig 2, see also Hastie and Tibshirani 
1990) In small samples, nonlinearities are often generated by outliers 
Switzerland 15 outlying 1n these data, and the plots shown here omit the 
Swiss case 

Marked nonlinearities were revealed in three continuous variables (fig 
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Fic 2 —Selected smooth plots of a generalized additive model of union den- 
sity A confidence band around the smooth plot 1s represented by the dashed 
lines 
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TABLE 6 


PosTERIOR MEANS, AND 8096 CONFIDENCE REGIONS FOR REGRESSIONS 
OF UNION DENSITY, FOR VARYING PRIOR INFORMATION 


esses a*u 


Informative Prior Diffuse Prior* Noninformative Prior 





Intercept 52 32 64 88 75 65 
[28 30, 76 33] [27 13, 102 62] [25 27, 126 03] 
Union centralization 18 20 14 60 10 88 
[6 22, 30 19] [—2 85, 32 05] [—12 11, 33 88] 
Ghent system 26 07 29 36 31 15 
[17 87, 34 28] [18 63, 40 09] [18 90, 43 40] 
Misery index — 51 — 91 —120 
[7-105, 03] [7175, — 07] [—2 30, — 11] 
Social service employment 45 32 24 
[— 07, 97] [= 53, 1 17] [= 93, 1 41] 
Left party effect 16 16 17 
[07, 24] [02, 31] [- 04, 39] 
Labor force size —3 20 —3 73 —4 30 


[-5 54, — 87] [-732, – 14] [—8 91, 32] 


NOTE — Nos ın square brackets describe 80% confidence region 
* The diffuse prior takes the prior means and five times the prior covariance matrix 


2) Social service employment shows the largest departure from linearity, 
with the effect flattening 1n the middle range Substantively, this means 
that there 1s little difference in union densities for countries with between 
25% and 30% of their workforces 1n social service employment Above 
and below this range, the association between social service employment 
1n unionization 15 positive When the service sector 15 moderately sized, 
as 1n France or Germany, for example, the sample data indicate that 
additional employment ın social services has no impact on the level of 
labor organization 


MODEL ESTIMATES 


The Bayesian regression analysis 1s reported in table 6 When results 
based on the informative prior are considered, all parameters are signed 
consistently with theory The two labor market institution variables, 
centralization and the Ghent system dummy, have large positive effects 
on union density These estimates indicate that about 20 percentage 
points 1n the difference in union densities between the most and least 
centralized countries 1s attributable to union centralization For example, 
union centralization accounts for about one-third of the difference in 
labor organization between Austria and France, the most and least cen- 
tralized countries The impact of the Ghent system 1s even larger, gener- 
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ating а difference of more than 25 percentage points between the Ghent 
and non-Ghent countries In contrast to the analysis of time-series data, 
the negative effects of macroeconomic change and the positive effects of 
social service employment growth find some support in this cross- 
sectional analysis. Although the coefficients are substantively large, 8096 
confidence intervals for the two economic effects include zero Left party 
and labor force size variables also have their predicted effects 

А sensitivity analysis provides further information about the stabihty 
of these results In a Bayesian context we can assess the sensitivity of 
the posteriors to both the sample data and to the prior information If 
the posteriors reported in the first column of table 6 are highly sensitive 
to the choice of prior, this suggests that the sample data add httle to the 
prior information and inferences are driven by the priors alone If a small 
number of observations from the sample data are highly influential for 
the posteriors, the results are similarly unstable and reflect information 
about a few cases rather than the whole of the data set 1n combination 
with the priors 

The sensitivity of the posterior to the prior can be investigated by 
examining how the posteriors change in response to a change m the 
priors The amount of prior information can be reduced by increasing 
the prior variances I report two further posteriors one for a diffuse prior 
with prior variances multiplied by five, and another for noninformative 
prior information, that 1s, no prior information at all This last set of 
results comes from the conventional least squares fit As the prior infor- 
mation 15 gradually taken out of the analysis, the centralization effect 
gets smaller and the posterior 80% confidence region overlaps zero The 
Ghent effect is more robust, becoming larger and retaining a relatively 
short confidence interval as the prior information becomes more diffuse 
The misery index effect doubles in size under the noninformative prior 
and the confidence region no longer includes zero The cross-sectional 
data thus point unambiguously to a “crisis of unionism” following the 
1973 oil shocks while the time-series data do not Unlike the misery index 
effects, inference about the effect of social service employment depends 
on prior information As prior information 1s removed, the social service 
coefficient goes to zero and the confidence interval becomes 1 5 times 
wider Finally, the left party and labor force size effects get larger as 
prior information 1s removed 

The sensitivity of the posterior to the data can be investigated with 
Bayesian regression diagnostics Pettit and Smith (1986) discuss a statistic 
that indicates the influence of each sample observation on the joint distri- 
bution of the posterior (see App B) As foreshadowed ın the institutional 
discussion of union centralization, the influence statistic shows that the 
Netherlands and Italy are large outliers for these data The Dutch union 
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Fic 3 — Bayesian influence statistics for an informative and noninformative 
prior distribution 


confederations are unusually strong for the level of labor organization in 
the Netherlands The Itahan confederations, by contrast, are unusually 
weak Both dimensions of sensitivity analysis—sensitivity to the prior 
and sensitivity to the data—are shown in figure 3 Here, influence statis- 
tics with the informative prior are plotted against influence statistics from 
the diffuse prior If the sample data from a country have the same influ- 
ence on the final results, regardless of the level of prior information, it 
will fall on the dashed line However, as the prior information 1s reduced, 
the sample data generally have an increasing impact on the posterior so 
the quantitative information from most countries becomes more influen- 
tial as the prior information recedes Switzerland grows disproportion- 
ately m its influence on the posterior Switzerland 1s thus consistent with 
the posterior but an outlier ın the sample data When prior information 
1s eliminated, this country 1s shifted upward on the plot and, indeed, 
drives a large part of the story 

The posteriors for the misery index effect are now dominated by the 
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POSTERIOR MEANS, AND 80% CONFIDENCE REGIONS FOR REGRESSIONS OF UNION 
DENSITY, FOR VARYING PRIOR INFORMATION, WITH SWITZERLAND OMITTED 








Informative Prior 


Diffuse Prior* 


Noninformative Prior 





Intercept 65 86 87 02 101 53 
[43 55, 88 17] [54 78, 119 26] [62 44, 140 61] 
Union centralization 17 84 13 59 9 78 
[7 39, 28 29] [— 70, 27 88] [—7 39, 26 95] 
Ghent system 26 37 28 94 30 15 
[19 41, 33 32] [20 50, 37 38] (20 99, 39 31] 
Misery index —87 —145 —177 
[—1 37, — 36] [-217, — 73] [-2 62, — 92] 
Social service employment 27 01 — 15 
[- 22, 75] [= 71, 73] [—1 04, 73] 
Left party effect 16 17 19 
[08, 24] [05, 30] [03, 35] 
Labor force size —3 65 —4 53 —5 23 
[—5 75, —1 55] [-748, -158] [-8 70, —1 77] 





* The diffuse prior takes the prior means and five times the prior covariance matrix 


data with the Swiss case omitted (see table 7) The effect becomes nearly 
twice as large and the difference in the posterior means for the 1nforma- 
tive and noninformative priors 15 reduced This suggests a misery index 
effect around minus one, a percentage point increase in the average mis- 
ery index after 1973 generates a percentage point decline 1n union density 
The social services employment effect by contrast 1s substantially smaller 
for the reduced data and 1s weakly negative when no prior 1nformation 
1s used In short, Switzerland enhances the effects of the macroeconomic 
variable but suppresses the effect of the sectoral composition variable 
Other parameters are robust to the omission of the Swiss case 

In sum, the quantitative cross-sectional data provide us with a way 
of revising our prior beliefs developed in the time-series analysis and 
institutional discussion The discussion pointed to the sizable impact of 
union centralization on union density Although the quantitative infor- 
mation was broadly consistent, the historical discussion probably pro- 
vided excessive optimism about the size of the effect A centralization 
effect 1n the vicinity of 10 percentage points seems a reasonable conclu- 
sion ш light of this evidence The effect of the Ghent system on the other 
hand was roundly supported by the priors and the data This analysis 
indicates that the Ghent system contributes about 25 percentage points to 
a country’s union density The effect of worldwide stagflation, although 
finding little support from the time-series data, 1s confirmed in the cross- 
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sectional analysis The reverse 1s true for the impact of social service 
employment 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


This article has contrasted two explanations of unionization ın the ad- 
vanced capitalist countries The first emphasized the impact of labor 
market institutions A brief review of the historical evidence suggested 
patterns of union centralization and systems of union-admunistered unem- 
ployment benefits provided enduring contexts for labor movement 
growth Quasi-experimental evidence for the impact of labor market 1п- 
stitutions was provided by the confluence of institutional change in Italy 
and the sharp reversal ın declining Italian union densities An alternative 
account focused on the effects of long-run macroeconomic trends and 
service-sector growth Although both factors had been widely claimed to 
influence union organization, comparative longitudinal data had previ- 
ously not been investigated Time-series estimates showed that despite a 
basic change ın the pattern of economic conditions from the mid-1970s, 
labor movement development was largely unaffected Similarly, service- 
sector growth showed little systematic relationship to unionization in 
the postwar period Information from the institutional discussion and 
economic time-series analysis were drawn together in a Bayesian regres- 
sion analysis Here, stronger evidence was found for the impact of the 
macroeconomy, while the institutional effects were also supported The 
balance of the diverse sources of evidence thus favors the institutional 
explanation of unionization 

Methodological and substantive conclusions can be drawn from this 
analysis Methodologically, the small collinear data sets typical of quanti- 
tative comparative sociology do not contain enough information to inves- 
tigate several alternative explanations I tackled this problem by using 
more and more diverse information than is typically utilized ın quantita- 
tive comparative research A review of comparative historical evidence 
and an analysis of time-series data provided varying confidence in the 
effects of labor market institutions and economic conditions on unioniza- 
tion I integrated this diverse information in a Bayesian analysis This 
analysis bolstered a weak cross-sectional data set with an informative 
prior distribution based on the comparative historical material and the 
time-series analysis A weakness of the Bayesian approach 1s that findings 
depend on subjectively chosen priors If readers find the priors implausi- 
ble, they will tend to find the posteriors implausible as well I addressed 
this weakness through a sensitivity analysis that investigates the depen- 
dence of the posteriors on priors 

My substantive conclusion, derived from this analysis, 1s that working- 
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class self-organization ın trade unions grows where labor acquires an 
institutional influence over the operation of capitalist labor markets 
Where unions are decentralized and uninvolved ın the allocation of social 
welfare—as 1n France, Japan, and the United States—unions have few 
resources for maintaining membership Ghent systems in combination 
with nationally centralized labor markets, as found 1n Scandinavia, pro- 
vide union movements with regular uncontested influence over the supply 
and demand for labor that 1s instrumental for their long-term growth 

More generally, the institutional structure of national labor markets 
constitutes an 1mportant axis around which class relations turn. On the 
one hand, the institutions themselves are resources 1n distributional strug- 
gles between workers and employers by providing them with means for 
controlling market forces The outcomes of these struggles, on the other 
hand, may be tipped one way or another by the effects of institutions on 
the organization and disorganization of the working class Where class 
representatives control institutions that domesticate exogenously shifting 
market and structural conditions, worker organization ın trade unions 
has steadily expanded 


APPENDIX A 
Data Sources 


Union density series —Series for Australia, Austria, Finland, Ger- 
many, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States were taken from Neumann et al (1989) 
Denmark and France were taken from Visser (1989) Union membership 
and labor force figures for New Zealand come from the New Zealand 
Official Yearbook (1951—85, 1987—88) Insh union membership data 1s 
taken from the The Statistical Abstract of Ireland (Central Statistics Of- 
fice 1951—87) Additional labor force data to complete Irish and New 
Zealand density series were taken from the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development's Labour Force Statistics (1963, 1980, 
1987) The Japanese series comes from Kuwahara (1987) Pensioners are 
excluded from all series except Belgium Data for the regression analysis 
are from Visser (1991) 

Consumer price inflation —All series are taken from International F1- 
nancial Statistics (IMF 1990) 

Rate of unemployment —Data are taken from the sources described 1n 
Western (1993а) 

Service and secondary industry employment of the workforce —For 
secondary and service industry employment, I used data from the OECD 
(1987) Service industry employment data were also taken from the 
OECD (1984) To supplement series for Ireland (1964), the Netherlands 
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(1969), and Sweden (1964), I used data from the International Labour 
Office (ILO 1966, 1971) 

Left party cabinet representation —1 used data from Bruno and Sachs 
(1985, р 225) Data for Ireland came from Flora (1983) 

Labor force size —Here, data came from Sumners and Heston (1991) 

Union centralization —I provided a score for New Zealand based on 
Cameron's (1984) coding scheme 

Ghent system —The Ghent system dummy uses data reported by 
Rothstein (1989) 


APPENDIX B 
Bayesian Regression Analysis 
Following Zellner (1971), for example, 1n the linear regression, 
y = ХВ + e, e~ NO, œI), 
if a prior distribution 15 specified for p, 
P ~ N(b,, Vo), 
then the posterior distribution for В 1s given by 
В ~ N(b*, V*), 
where, 
V*¥ = (V5! + s? X' XY}, 
b* = V*(VS bo + s7?X'y) 


In this application, s? denotes the residual variance calculated from the 
sample data 

Pettit and Smith's (1986) Bayesian influence statistic, 7, which ex- 
presses the influence of the zth observation on the joint posterior distribu- 
tion of the regression coefficients 1s given by 


и 


pa n 
' 20-w)|" (1—1? 


и = diag[s (Х'У*Х)], 


where 


and 


е= у – ХЬ* 
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American Apartheid Segregation and the Making of the Underclass By 
Douglas S Massey and Nancy A Denton Cambridge, Mass Harvard 
University Press, 1993 Pp x+292 


Lawrence H Fuchs 
Brandeis University 


This 1s a splendidly written, cogently argued book about a sorely ne- 
glected subject residential segregation based on race No one before 
Massey and Denton has made the case that the core issue 1n creating and 
perpetuating the underclass 1s residential segregation 

Massey and Denton take the reader on a brief tour of urban racial 
history that ends with the conclusion that the cities are generally more 
segregated than they were at the time of the Civil War or ın the early 
1900s How that came to pass 1s told 1n its ugly detail here the closing 
of hotels and roominghouses to blacks in white or mixed neighborhoods, 
the refusal of white businesses to serve black clients, the denial of mem- 
bership to blacks on real estate boards, restrictive covenants, violent 
attacks on blacks who tried to move into white neighborhoods, red-lining 
by banks, blockbusting and screening by real estate operators, and other 
forms of discrimination (one study m suburban New York counted 46 
separate techniques) Even some blacks developed a stake 1n residential 
segregation 1n the 1920s and 1930s, when black real estate tycoons, news- 
paper publishers, other businessmen and women, and black politicians 
found the black ghetto profitable 

Before the civil rights revolution, the Federal Housing Administration 
and the Veterans Administration provided loans to middle-class whites 
that encouraged their movement to the suburbs The FHA had a particu- 
larly vicious system of rating neighborhoods that discouraged blacks from 
moving, since it held to a standard that properties should be occupied 
by the same social and racial classes Urban renewal led to large public 
housing projects that became black reservations marked by extreme so- 
cial isolation and an intensification of self-destructive behavior Even the 
passage of the Fair Housing Act of 1968 meant virtually nothing, since 
it was ineffectual ın the face of long-established, powerful barriers to 
residential movement So strong were these barriers that rising income 
seemed to have little effect on the ability of blacks to move, compared 


Permission to reprint a book review printed 1n this section may be obtained only from 
the author 
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to Latinos and Hispanics (the poorest Hispanics are less segregated than 
the most affluent blacks 1n Los Angeles) 

Massey and Denton show that one of the most 1mportant results of 
residential segregation 1s the weakening of the power of black citizens to 
make effective coalitions with others to improve their lot Having an 
overwhelmingly black district may help to re-elect black aldermen, city 
councilmen, and state representatives and to get publicity for demagogic 
street politicians who thrive on the politics of victimization, 16 does not, 
however, get street lamps replaced, potholes fixed, competent teachers 
hired, or more patrolmen on the street Although Massey and Denton 
never explicitly attack the 1982 amendments to the Voting Rights Act, 
which have produced electoral gerrymandering along racial lines, they 
make clear how deleterious it 1s for blacks to be ghettoized 1n electoral 
districts as a result of so-called pro—civil rights districting 

The authors explain how segregated neighborhoods lose businesses, 
jobs, police protection, good teachers, and community institutions, ren- 
dering so many of the inhabitants left behind angry and without hope 
Residential segregation, they show us, concentrates self-destructive be- 
havior m ways that are likely to defeat programs for empowering black 
neighborhoods One obvious example when children hear only black 
English, they are likely to be shattered 1n school by standard American 
English texts and tests and by teachers who confirm what they believe 
to be their stupidity when they fail Of course, efforts could be made to 
upgrade early childhood education, create enterprise zones, initiate tax 
credits for new businesses and the working poor, and remake the welfare 
system to 1mprove life in ghetto neighborhoods, but these authors will 
not hold their breath waiting for such interventions to make substantial 
changes ın the lives of the racially residentially segregated Only an as- 
sault on residential segregation itself will make inroads ın reducing the 
underclass The authors recommend eight policy changes, each of which 
seems plausible, to disrupt patterns of racially based residential segrega- 
tion But they leave readers with grave doubt as to whether political will 
and leadership can be mustered behind even a few of them The wide- 
spread fear of blacks by whites, the unwillingness of blacks to risk their 
lives and families ın hostile white neighborhoods, the continuing institu- 
tional practices of the real estate industry, and the self-interest of black 
and white politicians are obstacles that will be extremely difficult to 
overcome Residential segregation itself remains the greatest obstacle to 
the progress of the poorest African-Americans and the single most sig- 
nificant force undermining domestic tranquillity and unity Although the 
policy recommendations presented here are thoughtful, the history of 
opposition to residential desegregation is bound to leave most readers 
depressed 1 not altogether despairing 
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Ideal Citizens The Legacy of the Civil Rights Movement By James 
Max Fendrich Albany State University of New York Press, 1993 Pp 
xiv +202 $49 50 (cloth), $16 95 (paper) 


Ronnelle Paulsen 
University of Texas 


Ideal Citizens examines the politics and life choices of student activists 
involved in the early civil rights movement The longitudinal study pro- 
vides valuable information on how social movement participation 
changes the individual The author counters the popularly held concep- 
tion of sixties activists as throwbacks and turncoats by showing that the 
former student activists have consistently mamtained a history of political 
involvement and active participation in social organizations He argues 
that their ongoing activity 1s evidence of “good citizenship” that 1s un- 
paralleled by the control groups in the study 

More specifically, this book provides the reader with information on 
two groups of students from Tallahassee African-American students 
from Florida A&M and white students from Florida State University 
The research 1s an investigation of political activists, student government 
leaders and a non-active control group Data were collected at three 
points in time the early 1960s, the early 1970s, and the late 1980s The 
result 1s a 25-year account of political attitudes and involvement given 
by 88 white respondents and 114 black respondents 

The research ın Ideal Cztezens adheres to ngorous methodological stan- 
dards The long-term investment that was needed to collect the longitudi- 
nal data makes Fendrich’s work a serious contribution to the field of 
social movements In the book, there are some quotes from interviews, 
but the strength of the work turns on the quantitative analysis of the 
survey Fendrich focuses on three research hypotheses dealing with 
(1) maturation or how participation had an impact on key hfe choices, 
(2) differences in political attitudes and participation between activists 
and nonactivists and between black and white activists, and (3) the pres- 
ence of cohort effects that are explained using Mannheim’s concept of 
generational units Selected findings with regard to these hypotheses help 
to demonstrate the strengths and weaknesses of the book 

First, the findings on life choices can be compared to other studies on 
civil rights activists For example, McAdam’s 1989 piece on Mississippi 
Freedom Summer (American Sociological Review 54 744—60) shows that 
activists (black and white) tended to delay marriage and to have fewer 
children than nonactivists Fendrich's sample provides for a more de- 
tailed comparison of black and white activists The added specification 
shows similar patterns for the white respondents, but the black activists 
married and started having children at an earlier age Black activists 
were also more likely to be divorced by the final wave of the Fendrich 
data 
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The added specification of these data 1s also helpful 1n dispelling the 
myth that most activists during the 1960s were from the middle class 
Most of the African-American activists in this research were from work- 
ing-class backgrounds This 15 contrary to the findings of studies like 
Orum’s 1973 work, Black Students in Protest (ASA Rose Monograph 
Senes) One of the strengths of Ideal Citizens 15 the way the author 
facilitates comparisons by supporting or contradicting other studies 

Second, the findings on political attitudes and behavior also facilitate 
comparisons The measures of pohtical attitudes include efficacy, a scale 
of radicalism versus conservatism, a measure of party identification (1n- 
cluding socialism) for whites, and a measure of nationalism (including 
separatism) for blacks With respect to nationalism, Fendrich finds “the 
most politically active students were the most likely to identify as nation- 
alist or separatist” (p 63) in the 1970s This finding 1s not unlike the 
conclusions drawn by Gurin and Epps (Black Consciousness, Identity 
and Achievement [New York Wiley, 1975]) Yet, 1n the 1980s the 1mpor- 
tance of nationalist 1deology seemed to shift to an emphasis on ethnic 
identity that ıs “more similar to those [the identities] of Jews, Italians, 
and Irish Americans than to those of Black Muslims" (р 75) The author 
argues that this creates a ^new profile" for the maturing black activist 
that 1s not reflected 1n past research 

The political participation of respondents was measured using 1tems 
on institutionalized as well as noninstitutionalized politics The measures 
mirror those used by Jennings and Niemi (Generations and Politics А 
Panel Study of Young Adults and Thew Parents [Princeton, N J 
Princeton University Press, 1981]) but the sampling in the Fendrich data 
makes the black/white comparisons much more interesting In the 1970s, 
“African Americans had higher levels of organizational involvement, 
[but] whites had a history of more intense political activity [radical and 
protest behavior]” (р 124) By the 1980s, the political behavior of both 
groups of activists was very similar and both groups were still “progres- 
sive” and “oppositional” in their politics 

The third and final hypothesis considers Mannheim’s “generational 
unit” as an explanation for the continued good citizenship (1 e , political 
participation) of the activists The weakness of this book 1s the applica- 
tion of the “generational unit” to the findings and the underdeveloped 
inclusion of the “new class” concept (р 136) within this argument While 
the data do allow for an intragenerational comparison of units (the activ- 
ists, student leaders, and nonactives), they do not allow for a fair compar- 
ison to other generations The author does not have enough evidence to 
make such sweeping conclusions about generational effects 

An alternative explanation of the differences experienced by sixties 
activists 1s suggested at the book’s conclusion, when the author states, 
“Political identities and commitments originate ın collective political 
experiences, not the other way around The problem 1s not the polit- 
ical apathy of individuals but the poverty of collective opportunities to 
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act democratically to achieve collective goals" (p 144) The author has 
clearly shown that the lives of the activists changed, they stopped being 
apathetic, due to their early experiences. If only the nonactive group of 
students had come in contact with the same opportunities апа partici- 
pated in similar political activities while they were in school, they too 
might be “good citizens"—or at least better citizens Some mention of 
the importance of networks should be included ın the discussion at the 
book's conclusion, but itis not However, this omission should not deter 
anyone from reading Ideal Citizens. This book 1s a solid contribution to 
our knowledge of social movements, particularly, the legacy of the civil 
nghts movement 


Immigrants and the American City By Thomas Muller New York New 
York University Press, 1993 Pp 1х+372 $30 00 


Douglas S Massey 
Uniwersity of Chicago 


Thomas Muller argues that immigration 1s crucial to the economic health 
of American cities Before 1914, he argues, cities prospered because large 
numbers of immigrants provided an mexpensive labor force that fueled 
economic growth and promoted capital accumulation The cutoff of ım- 
migration after 1914 and the imposition of restrictive quotas in the 1920s 
undermined this growth and helped trigger the Great Depression of the 
1930s Low levels of 1mmigration from 1940 to 1965 led to sustained 
economic decline ın older cities, but the elimination of quotas and the 
revival of immigration after 1965 enabled them to recover, at least par- 
tially 

After outlining the “unending debate” on U S immigration in chapter 
2, Muller constructs his argument in chapters 3 and 4, by drawing on 
the classic works of economic history and selected contemporary studies 
As he notes, there 1s widespread agreement that the United States benefits 
from immigration ın the aggregate The controversy 15 about exactly who 
wins and who loses as a result of immigration, and by how much The 
ensuing chapters evaluate such issues, paying particular attention to the 
effect of immigration on the status and well-being of blacks 

Muller concludes that Americans, whatever their socioeconomic, re- 
gional, or racial background, have little to fear from immigration, and 
that fears of cultural fragmentation are overblown He cites a variety of 
facts inconsistent with the view that immigration harms native workers 
or places undue burdens on American taxpayers, and without denying 
the political tensions caused by immigration, he finds little evidence of 
linguistic or cultural balkanization On the whole, he argues that immi- 
grants constitute an “economic windfall” for the nation’s cities 

An attractive feature of the book 15 its attempt to set 1mmigration 
within a larger macroeconomic context Although this goal was once at 
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the core of economics, 1t has been shunted aside 1n recent years by micro- 
level theorizing and research It has been a long time since we have had 
a macroeconomic account of 1mmigration of the quality, scope, and 1m- 
pact of those provided by Simon Kuznets or Brinley Thomas Immigrants 
and the American City points us in the right direction, however, it falls 
short of the standard set by these great economists of the past 

Macro-level empirical data are presented in the book, but they are 
illustrative rather than analytic. Generally the evidence consists of simple 
comparisons between metropolitan areas that recerve many immigrants 
and those that do not Simple regressions are at times estimated to assess 
the effect of immigration on native economic status These analyses are 
unlikely to impress anyone familiar with modern econometric methods 
What 1s needed 1s for someone to carry forward the work of Kuznets and 
Thomas using modern statistical methods and data, a task this book does 
not accomplish 

Although Muller's propositions are plausible and, 1n my view, largely 
correct, they are poorly connected to the contemporary research literature 
on immigration Many controversial statements are made without docu- 
mentation On page 51, for example, Muller states that “the termination 
of the [Bracero] program had little 1mpact on the demand for workers, 
although wages did rise,” but no study 1s cited to support this assertion 
Likewise, on page 119 he states that “contrary to common perceptions, 
the economic behavior of undocumented aliens in major cities does not 
differ from that of legal entrants,” but the author again cites no study 
to buttress this view 

These are not isolated examples For one familiar with immigration 
research, it 15 remarkable how many studies supporting the book's main 
propositions have been overlooked In his analysis of the effect of ymmi- 
gration on native economic status, for example, Muller does not cite the 
work of George Borjas, the leading economist 1n the area (he only makes 
passing reference to Borjas's recent book, written for a popular audi- 
ence), and in considering immigrant entrepreneurs and ethnic enclaves, 
Muller never mentions the seminal work of Alejandro Portes 

In explaining the decline of cities after 1950, moreover, Muller under- 
estimates the effect of white racism, and 1n his account of the lagging 
performance of blacks relative to immigrants, he repeats the same error 
and gives insufficient weight to the fact that immigrants are highly se- 
lected on the basis of human capital Muller slides all too readily into 
cultural explanations for black disadvantage "Black society did not 
fare as well, in part because ıt lacked the ingredients that launched many 
immigrants into the American mainstream" (р 107) Such invidious 
comparisons only fuel black resentment toward immigrants 

Although Thomas Muller’s book makes an important case for the con- 
tribution of immigrants to the health and prosperity of American cities, 
therefore, 1t does not adequately support this case either by grounding ıt 
1n the contemporary empirical literature or by carrying out methodologi- 
cally sound original research As a result, we still await the definitive 
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macroeconomic account of modern immigration Brinley Thomas and 
Simon Kuznets, where are you? 


Making Democracy Work Civic Traditions ın Modern Italy By Rob- 
ert D Putnam, with Robert Leonardi and Raffaella Y Nanetti Prince- 
ton, NJ Princeton University Press, 1993 Pp 1x 4-258 $24 95 


Marco Мага 
University of Milan 


This 15 а challenging and ambitious book, and one that 15 bound to be 
controversial Prima facie, ıt appears as a case study How may we 
explain the difference ın performance of regional governments in Italy? 
In fact, though starting off from such a specific problem, the book ad- 
dresses much broader questions concerning representative institutions, 
the origins and conditions of effective government, the role of social 
relationships ın shaping political behavior, and much more The lessons 
that Putnam draws from his case study go far beyond Italy and suggest 
important implications for the development of democracy in the world 
This 15 not a book for area specialists and deserves to be widely read and 
discussed by sociologists and political scientists alike 

The book brings together the results of more than two decades of 
empirical research on the Italian regions by Putnam and his collabora- 
tors The original idea that sparked Putnam’s interest 1s fairly straightfor- 
ward In 1970 an entirely new set of 15 regional governments were estab- 
hshed ın Italy, fulfilling a long-forgotten constitutional provision Here 
was an excellent opportunity for a quasi-experimental study of the dy- 
namics and ecology of institutional development and performance the 
new institutions 1n fact had formally identical structures and mandates, 
while their social, economic, cultural, and political settings differed 
widely To use the authors’ imagery How would the same plant develop 
їп such diverse souls? 

The performance of the different regions 1s appraised by a comparative 
evaluation of their policy processes, policy pronouncements, and policy 
implementation On the basis of a composite index of performance (made 
up of 12 indicators of institutional success and failure), Italy’s regions 
show remarkable differences in institutional performance, which remain 
stable over time The most important result of this comparative analysis 
15, not unexpectedly, the confirmation that central and northern regions 
are more successful than their counterparts in the south 

How 1s this stark contrast to be explained? Established theory and 
research link effective and stable democracy to socioeconomic moderniza- 
tion This generalization holds in the case under scrutiny as well each 
region's institutional performance 1s highly correlated with its degree of 
social and economic development Yet, socioeconomic modernity cannot 
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explain the marked interregional variations ın performance wzthin the 
country's developed northern and central regions and less developed 
south At this pomt a wholly different explanatory variable 1s introduced 
*civic-ness ” With Tocqueville in mind, and drawing on the republican 
philosophical tradition, the authors describe a “civic community” as one 
characterized by active participation ın public affairs, vigorous associa- 
tional life, horizontal relations of reciprocity and cooperation, and mutual 
trust The degree of civicness of each of Italy’s regions (measured on the 
basis of four indicators, again contained ın a composite index) appears 
to differ widely What is crucial 1s that “crvic” regions overlap almost 
perfectly with high-performance ones Other variables (social stability, 
education, urbanism, political fragmentation, social conflict, etc ) do not 
add anything to the explanation of why some governments work and 
others do not Civicness 1s the most important factor in explaining good 
government Furthermore, the civic traditions, or the lack thereof, of the 
Italian regions can be traced back to the Middle Ages and the different 
patterns of social relationships that crystallized over this period (с 1100) 
vertical and hierarchical bonds of dependency and exploitation were 
forged in the South, while horizontal and cooperative bonds of mutual 
solidarity developed in the center and the north Such contrasting tradi- 
tions of social relationships were carried over to contemporary Italy 
through nine centuries of history and make themselves felt to this very 
day 1n the operation of regional institutions 

The general and far-reaching conclusion that Putnam draws from his 
empirical research 1s that social trust, norms of reciprocity, networks 
of civic engagement and successful cooperation—what he terms “social 
capital”—are crucial factors rn making democracy work (and in fostering 
economic prosperity, too) 

The argument developed in the book 1s highly sophisticated and com- 
plex, both theoretically and empirically A short review cannot possibly 
do it justice The book can, and will, be criticized on a number of counts 
I am not sure that the evidence upon which the argument ıs built and 
the theory 15 tested 1s appropriate (after all, Italy’s regions are fairly weak 
institutions, not comparable with, say, the American states), objections 
can be raised to the way key concepts (performance, civicness) are opera- 
tionalized, correlations are not causal explanations, and the reproduction 
over long periods of time of distinctive patterns of behavior 1s not ade- 
quately substantiated Nonetheless, the book makes, in a lucid and ele- 
gant manner, a number of very important points and represents a signifi- 
cant advance 1n our understanding of the thorny issue of the interplay 
between “culture” and “structure” ın social and political life The au- 
thors themselves readily admit that their work cannot be conclusive, but 
they have traveled a good distance 
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Social Order and Political Change Constitutional Governments among 
the Cherokee, the Choctaw, the Chickasaw, and the Creek By Duane 
Champagne Stanford, Calif Stanford University Press, 1992 Pp 317 


Alfred Darnell 
Vanderbilt University 


Duane Champagne has written an interesting historical study of the so- 
ciopolitical conditions that contributed to different rates of formation of 
constitutional governments among American Indians, an underutilized 
population for sociological research and theorizing Specifically, he exam- 
mes the historical events m North America between the mid-1700s and 
late 1800s in order to explain why the Cherokee, the Choctaw, the 
Chickasaw, and the Creek formed constitutional governments at differ- 
ent times in spite of strong similarities among the societies Champagne 
aspires to contribute to a greater understanding of “the conditions under 
which democratic governments can be formed, and under what condi- 
tions [they] become stable or institutionalized” (p 1) The reader acquires 
an understanding of the processes that influenced the destinies of the four 
southeastern societies, but the generalizability of their experiences to 
other struggling democratic movements 1s less precisely made 

Champagne draws on extensive historical evidence in his analysis, 
which 1s designed around a Parsonian structural-functionalist model The 
study identifies “differentiation within the polity and relations be- 
tween the polity and other major spheres of society—culture, social soli- 
darity, and economy” (p 7) Each sphere corresponds to the A-G-I-L 
scheme economy = adaptation, polity = goal attainment, social solidar- 
ity = integration, and culture = latent pattern maintenance Using this 
format, Champagne assesses the variable rates of social-political differen- 
tiation and different normative infrastructures of each society 

To make his case, Champagne first establishes the social and historical 
conditions that are uniform and constant across the four societies ш order 
to dismiss them as explanations of the variance in forming constitutional 
governments He emphasizes similarities in their cultural differentiation 
and religious rationalization, overall worldviews, basic values, political 
solidarity and cultures, and economic organizations He also shows that 
each community experienced similar influences from forces external to 
the communities They fall into three broad categories (1) an evolving 
world economy that imposed demands on indigenous economies to supply 
furs to a world market, (2) the shifting geopolitical conflicts among the 
British, the French, the Spanish, and an emerging United States during 
the 18th and 19th centuries that made pawns of American Indians, and 
(3) competition between federal and state governments to control the 
territories of the four societies once the United States became the domi- 
nant hegemonic force in the 19th century that resulted ш the Indians’ 
expulsion from their native lands Champagne argues that these sources 
of change cannot account for different rates of political development 
because they do not deviate across the populations 
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The Cherokee, the Choctaw, the Chickasaw, and the Creek responded 
differently to the same pressures The Cherokee transformed their politi- 
cal structure, while the Creek resisted changes 1n traditional political 
structure while trying to contend with changes originating from the out- 
side The responses of the Choctaw and Chickasaw fall between these 
extremes 

Champagne explains this variance as a product of the different ways 
in which kinship structures and religious institutions were differentiated 
from their respective political institutions He holds that the Cherokee 
possessed a greater degree of differentiation of political institutions from 
cultural institutions than the other three societies, this differentiation 
accounts for the greater adaptability of Cherokee political and social 
orders to a constitutional form of government The Creek, ın contrast, 
were the least differentiated and possessed a political structure much 
more integrated with kinship and religious structures than the other three 
societies The dependence of Creek political structures on these less mal- 
leable institutions hibited their progress toward democratic and organı- 
zational characteristics necessary for the formation of constitutional gov- 
ernments 

Champagne's rigid structural-functionalist analysis tends to 1gnore the 
voice of indigenous peoples and contributes to problems with the way he 
conceptualizes culture Culture functions on two levels for Champagne 
as an autonomous system commensurate with latent pattern maintenance 
and as part of an integrative dimension that interacts with the pohty In 
relation to the former, Champagne argues that the cultures of the four 
southeastern societies are essentially the same However, when the four 
societies are examined with respect to the polity and culture's differentia- 
tion from pohtical processes, they are considered different from one an- 
other Champagne treats the pohty as a distinct unit. of analysis that 
functions independently of culture This enables him to treat the cultures 
as equivalent but different when they interact with their respective indig- 
enous political structures Champagne manages this sleight of hand by 
claiming kinship structures and religion are not representative of cultural 
institutions It seems more appropriate to view political structures as 
partial expressions of cultural perceptions in which decisions are made 
and acted upon 1n the political arena according to “an historically trans- 
mitted pattern of meanings embodied 1n symbols” (see C Geertz, The 
Interpretation of Cultures [New York Basic Books, 1973], p 89) Cham- 
pagne's failure to acknowledge that culture 1s represented ın most socio- 
political institutions. appears to be due to the necessity of placing social 
relations firmly within one of Parsons’ four cells 

Champagne wants to make a contribution to understanding the evolu- 
tion of democratic constitutional governments generally Unfortunately, 
he does not explicitly address this theme and the analysis 15 confined to 
the four societies It 1s left to the reader to draw any generalizations In 
spite of these criticisms, Champagne has written a fascinating sociopoliti- 
cal history of the four southeastern societies The book 1s worth reading 
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for its wealth of comparative msights and contribution to a growing, 
theoretically informed literature on the experiences of American Indians 


Social Policy in а Changing Europe Edited by Zsuzsa Ferge and Jon 
Eivind Kolberg Boulder, Colo Westview Press, 1992 Pp vu+318 


Jul S Quadagno 
Florida State Unwevsity 


Like many edited volumes, Soczal Policy in a Changing Europe 15 the 
final product of an academic conference What makes this book distinc- 
tive, however, are the extraordinary events that intervened between the 
planning of the conference and the final meeting— nothing less than the 
breakup of the Soviet Union and the fall of communism in Eastern 
Europe 

When the editors, Zsuzsa Ferge and Jon Eivind Kolberg, first proposed 
the conference early in 1989 (in itself a momentous undertaking as the 
first East-West dialogue on the welfare state), they asked participants to 
compare the social policies of planned and market societies and to discuss 
what the two systems might learn from one another In March 1990, 
when the conference was held, mutual learning had seemingly become 
subordinated to more pressing objectives According to F erge and Kol- 
berg, the fledgling democracies now had “to learn the language of the 
market and of political democracy” (р 1) 

Judging from the papers, scholars from the former socialist countries 
were eager to learn these lessons Perhaps too eager, for as John Myles 
and Robert] Brym warn, notions of democracy based simply on hmiting 
the role of the state provide an inadequate model for economic and social 
renewal One need only recall, as Frances Fox Piven and Richard Clo- 
ward remind us, how 1n the 1980s, just such an ideology of limiting big 
government justified massive cuts ш the American welfare state These 
lessons have already come to fruition in Hungary, where the welcome 
relief from state tyranny and centralized planning has led to the closing 
of hundreds of day care centers and the privatization of many schools 

A common theme among the Western social scientists 1n the book 1s 
that now that systems of social protection against illness and old age 
have been established, the major challenge facing welfare states of postin- 
dustrial economies 1s designing social programs that reduce unemploy- 
ment and create jobs The intriguing articles by Jon Kolberg and Hannu 
Uusitalo, by Jean-Pierre Jallade, and by Adrian Sinfield consider employ- 
ment policy the core issue for welfare states of the late 20th century 

This issue 1s certainly of concern to the former socialist. regimes, which 
all face high unemployment Yet as Vladimir Shubkin explains, for a 
country like Russia that, for the first time ın its history, 1s attempting to 
institute free labor markets even while dismantling its former programs 
of income security, the Western trajectory seems largely irrelevant In 
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Western social theory, the welfare state represents a compromise between 
politics and markets It 15 created through processes of democratic politics 
supported by strong working-class movements and sustained within a 
capitalist economy with free labor markets These conditions exist mini- 
mally in the new democracies, which must first establish free and demo- 
cratic political systems while maintaming or creating income security 
programs among a people with a strong mistrust of central government 
planning of any sort In the transition to a market economy, most of 
the east Europeans seem willing to accept the inevitable inequality that 
accompanies a capitalist economy But can they also accept the central 
planning required to create welfare states to buffer those market forces 
when distrust of government authority runs so high? Can they under- 
stand, let alone accept, a benign role for the state? The answer to these 
questions ш Poland, as Lena Kolarska-Bobinska explains, 15 no Rather, 
the state must withdraw from its organizing role to be replaced by self- 
organizing movements from civil society 

Yet Western Europe 1s moving 1n the opposite direction Articles by 
Stephan Liebfried and Kare Hagen analyze the potential for integrated 
social policy across the European economic community Such a plan, 
with its implications for a large, centralized political authority, not sur- 
prisingly, 1s anathema to east Europeans so recently hberated from the 
crushing weight of Soviet rule Ironically, thus, as Western Europe em- 
barks on a search for greater unity and centralization, Eastern Europe 
searches for a return to civil society 

In the conference devoted to dialogue between East and West, it 1s 
easy to forget that the former socialist nations are as diverse as the present 
capitalist democracies As Zsuzsa Ferge, Jan Hartl and Jin Vecernik 
explain, Hungary and Czechoslovakia had market economies and fledg- 
ling welfare states before the communist takeovers, whereas Russia had 
neither in this century In Yugoslavia ethnic conflict has eradicated all 
remnants of the welfare state, there 1s nothing left to save 

Of course, this volume 1s beset by the typical problems 1n edited books 
of unevenness of quality and occasional lack of focus But such issues 
detract little from the momentous contribution of an intellectual event 
literally on the cusp of historical change 


Creating Social Democracy A Century of the Social Democratic Labor 
Party ın Sweden Edited by Klaus Misgeld, Karl Molin, and Klas 
Amark University Park Pennsylvania State University Press, 1992 Pp 
xxix + 500 


John D Stephens 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


This edited volume, a translation of a 1988 volume published ın Swedish, 
was commissioned by the Swedish Research Council of the Labor Move- 
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ment Archives and Library to commemorate the 100th anniversary in 
1989 of the founding of the Swedish Social Democratic Labor Party, the 
ruling party in Sweden from 1932 to 1976 and 1982 to 1991 Argu- 
ably, the Swedish Social Democrats have been the most successful politi- 
cal party 1n any modern democracy measured simply by their length of 
stay ın office More important, because of Social Democratic political 
dominance, contemporary Swedish society has often stood as a testament 
to the achievements, and limitations, of Social Democratic reformism 
This volume 15 an 1mportant contribution to the literature on this remark- 
able party and its reform efforts The editors have assembled an impres- 
sive group of essays covering every aspect of the development of Swedish 
Social Democracy The essays cover social policy, union-party relations, 
party organization, economic policy, agricultural policy, family policy, 
housing policy, local politics, educational policy, foreign policy, defense 
policy, and ideology Each essay surveys the historical development of 
Social Democratic policy (or organization, union-party relations, etc ), in 
most cases extending back to or before the founding of the party in 1889 
This English edition includes a brief overview of the history of Swedish 
Social Democracy in order to orient readers unfamiliar with Swedish 
history and an afterword covering the dramatic events since 1988 

With the exceptions of Goran Therborn, Ggsta Esping-Andersen, and 
Tim Tilton, the authors are not internationally recognized scholars, 
though social scientists with more than a passing interest in Sweden will 
certainly be familiar with the work of Villy Bergstrom and Clas-Enk 
Odhner, both labor movement economists However, the remaining au- 
thors, primarily historians, have published extensivley in Swedish on the 
topics of their contributions While all of the authors are sympathetic to 
Social Democracy, the essays are not uncritical celebrations of Social 
Democratic achievements For instance, though he has moved closer to 
Social Democracy 1n the last decade, Therborn has been a left critic of 
Social Democracy ever since the publication of his first book in the early 
sixties, which was considered a founding tract of the Swedish New Left 

It 1s umpossible to survey the findings and insights of all 16 essays 1n 
this short review Let me just mention a few which I found most interest- 
ing In his essay on party program and economic policy, Bergstrom points 
out that almost all of the major policies of postwar Social Democracy 
were contained in the 1944 document, the Post War Program of the Labor 
Movement, and, moreover, most of the important points of the program, 
with the exception of the statist economic planning, sooner or later were 
implemented Discussing the development of family policy, Ohlander 
shows that the Social Democratic women’s organization always argued 
for family policy reforms at least in part from the standpoint of promoting 
gender equality, but that only recently did this become the prime motiva- 
tor of party policy Child allowances were originally primarily an instru- 
ment of population policy and the expansion of child care was motivated 
by labor supply concerns Therborn argues that Social Democratic suc- 
cess was based on a fortuitous combination of favorable conditions, skill- 
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ful leadership, and luck He emphasizes the late-19th-century strength 
of Swedish popular movements as one root of the strength of the labor 
movement in the 20th century This ın turn ıs based, ın part, on the 
self-organization of the Swedish countryside Esping-Andersen links the 
success of Social Democratic welfare state policy to the party’s ability to 
use 1t as an instrument to pursue three goals social equality, economic 
efficiency, and political power That 1s, ın addition to overt policy goals, 
reforms were generally also the instrument of the building of class coali- 
tion support bases In his interesting essay on union-party relations, 
Amark documents how union resistance to government-imposed income 
policy led directly to the Rehn-Meidner model of wage policy, macroeco- 
nomic policy, and labor market policy 
The main weaknesses of the book are, 1n a sense, due to its strengths 

The historical sweep 1mposed on the authors means that each period 1s 
covered in frustrating (at least for the specialist) brevity The authors 
rely heavily on archival work (and not, for example, interviews) Since 
confidential material, such as party board minutes, from the last 20 years 
has not been made public, the authors typically have less new to add for 
this period For instance, relations between the unions and the party 
(particularly the finance ministry) were particularly tense during the So- 
cial Democrats’ last period in government, and the precise source of this 
tension 1s the subject of some debate The essay on this topic throws no 
new light on the subject Moreover, since it was written 1п 1988, it cannot 
reflect the most important public document on this subject, the 1991 
memoirs of Kjell-Olof Feldt, the finance minister during most of this 
penod Incidentally, though the afterword briefly covers the period since 
1988 in which the Social Democrats declined drastically ın the polls and 
then suffered their worst defeat since 1928 ın the 1991 election, the indi- 
vidual essays were not revised ın the light of these events In some cases, 
this would significantly change the analysis of the most recent period 
However, these drawbacks are minor, and this volume will be a valuable 
addition to the libraries of all scholars with an interest ın European Social 
Democracy and Scandinavia 


Belonging ın the Two Berlins Kin, State, Nation. By John Borneman 
Cambridge Studies in Social and Cultural Anthropology, edited by 
E Gellner et al Cambridge Cambridge University Press, 1992 Pp 
xiv + 386 


Daniel S Mattern 
German Historical Institute 


The city of Berlin has been viewed as a place always in the making but 
perhaps never to be In Belonging in the Two Berlins, John Borneman 
continues this notion of Berlin’s dynamic incompleteness Borneman ana- 
lyzes the remaking of Berlin—or, more accurately, the two Berlins— 
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after the end of World War II, as this process reflected the larger patterns 
of societal and state reconstructions in West and East Germany (1 e , in 
the Federal Republic of Germany [FRG] and in the German Democratic 
Republic [GDR]) Within the contexts of the current remaking of Berlm, 
now reunited and reannointed as the capital of a new/old state and the 
contemporary social and scholarly debate over the history and meaning 
of the Cold War, this book 1s timely and necessary 

Borneman’s central concern 1s the relation of the state to everyday life 
(p 18) The author has selected Berlin as the locus of this study because 
he believes 1t 1s here that one can see the problem manifestly At such 
“border sites" as Berlin, the state ıs forced to articulate itself most 
strongly and most clearly, yet these are also places where national bound- 
aries are most ambiguous (p 18) Borneman asserts that in places hke 
Berlin, states need to do their best “nation-building work” because there 
citizens find it easiest to challenge and resist the official state narrative 
The choice of Berlin also reflects the author's intense interest 1n this place 
and these people, an interest that enlivens and personalizes this otherwise 
heady scholarly investigation 

According to Borneman, it was kinship that constituted the building 
blocks for the respective re-constructions of “nationness” ım both the 
FRG and the GDR Borneman positions the legal and categorial/nominal 
history of kinship in the two Berlins at the center of his discussion The 
author's cogent analysis of laws pertaining to the construction of kinship 
patterns 1s complemented by his impressive ethnographic research, con- 
ducted between 1986 and 1989, which forms the most readable and fasci- 
nating part of the book Borneman's conclusions show that the two Ger- 
manies developed as murror-images of each other In the 1950s West 
Germany aimed to restore patriarchal kinship patterns, whereas East 
Germany attempted to realize socialist 1deals of equalty By the 1980s, 
the two societies had switched places. younger East Germans embraced 
sentimental relationships, younger West Germans eschewed sentimental- 
ity 1n favor of more practical arrangements 

On the whole, this study 15 one of the most interesting, provocative, 
and theoretically exciting examinations of post- World War II Germany 
to emerge since unification 1n 1990 Many recent books detail the political 
process of German unification and analyze the resulting problems, but 
Borneman, by examining the differences between these two societies be- 
fore 1989, helps us understand the current malaise in Germany 

Borneman's argument that the FRG and the GDR developed into 
two distinct "nations" is intriguing but raises some cautionary flags 
Borneman argues that building a nation “involves the (re)creation of 
belonging patterns that form the basis for feeling zu Hause, at home, 
1n one place and not another" (р 287) That seems reasonable as far 
asit goes But the author has little to say about cultural commonalities 
(e g , language) and shared historical experiences in the broader sense 
Borneman’s concentration on legal framing devices or state strategies— 
and the types of everyday resistance/accommodation different genera- 
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tions ın the two Berlins engaged in—yields considerable insight But 
ultimately, at least to this reader, the evidence seems incongruous with 
the ambitious claims made on its behalf 

The author's uniting of Cold War politics, state-building legitimation, 
and narrative tactics of East and West Berliners over the course of four 
decades contributes greatly to our understanding of the history of modern 
states and societies His analysis of the dialectics of development between 
the Germanies over time 1s especially revealing, each society was shaped 
т no small measure by the decisions, experiences, and internal dynamics 
of its opposite across the great fault between East and West But it 1s 
precisely in the context of the Cold War that one might argue for conver- 
gence rather than divergence of the two Germanies Just as the FRG and 
the GDR pursued strategies of state building that produced distinctive 
internal narratives, they also experienced the same metanarrative in the 
form of the Cold War and late 20th-century economic development 

Some errors of fact and statements of dubious validity mar what 15 
otherwise an original and creative study Moreover, the excessive use 
of Jargon and neologisms distract and at times interfere with the clear 
presentation of the author’s argument Historians might be troubled by 
the lack of documentation, but this should not prevent them from finding 
much useful information and food for thought in this book Social scien- 
tists 1п all fields, especially those who work on Central Europe, will find 
this book stimulating Finally, I hope I do not seem to be limiting this 
book by recommending it to teachers of graduate courses їп view of its 
sophisticated use of theory Borneman’s theoretical expeditions aid our 
discovery of new ways of seeing what is unusual and perhaps unique 
about Berlin 


The Making of a Bourgeois State War, Politics, and Finance during 
the Dutch Revolt By Marjolem С + Hart Manchester Manchester 
University Press, 1993 Рр xu+238 


Bruce G Carruthers 
Northwestern University 


The early modern Dutch Republic was a source of wondrous curiosity 
to 17th-century commentators, and it 1s today an important puzzle for 
sociological theorizing on the development of the nation-state How could 
such a small country, with so few people and almost no natural resources, 
be so wealthy and powerful? The Dutch Republic (also called the United 
Provinces) was hobbled by a federated structure that made political deci- 
sion making a laborious and frequently indecisive process, and it pos- 
sessed a state that was anything but autonomous, nevertheless, the repub- 
lic achieved the status of a great power during the 17th century The 
Making of a Bourgeots State 15 a carefully researched, insightful analysis 
of this national outlier, written by a sociologically minded historian who 
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uses her detailed archival investigations to engage theories of state for- 
mation 

't Hart follows Joseph Schumpeter in viewing tax structures as symp- 
tomatic of the political organization of the state She understands that 
state fiscal structures underpinned military strength, and that no state 
could survive the rigors of early modern conflict without enough money 
Western Europe in the 17th century was an inhospitable environment 
for political organizations that could not effectively mobilize resources 
Whether or not war was hell, ıt was always expensive 

't Hart traces the development of the Dutch state over 80 years of 
warfare during which the Dutch fought against their Spanish overlords 
(1568—1648) How did the Dutch state manage to pay for its large army 
and navy? Dutch success ın this regard was in marked contrast to their 
adversaries, the Spaniards, who underwent several national bankruptcies 
during the same period There were three major options The first ın- 
volved the exploitation of “central means” revenue sources that were 
already directly controlled by the state (e g , minting fees, tolls, feudal 
rights, customs revenues, state domains) Exploitation of these sources 
preserved and could even enhance state autonomy, and so this was the 
preferred option of state rulers "t Hart shows that these central means 
were difficult to exploit or expand, so the Dutch state had to look to the 
other strategies for its fiscal redemption 

The second option involved imposing higher taxes In the early modern 
era, this could not be done unilaterally, the state was required to make 
accommodations with the local rulers and elites who performed the actual 
business of assessment and collection The national government de- 
pended on lower levels of government to collect tax revenues In the 
Dutch case, these were the seven independent provinces that together 
constituted the United Provinces Political federalism and fiscal federal- 
ism went hand in hand 

The Dutch Republic showed a marked preference for indirect over 
direct taxes Thus, excise taxes were a more important source of revenue 
than, for example, property taxes One advantage of indirect taxation 1s 
that the severity of taxes 1s less visible Collection 1s done by shopkeepers 
and merchants rather than government tax collectors By the standards 
of the day, Dutch citizens carried an enormous tax burden and foreigners 
were perpetually amazed at the size and variety of Dutch excises 

No matter how effective the tax system was, revenues simply could not 
match war-driven expenditures This set the stage for the third option, 
long-term borrowing The successful use of this technique distinguished 
the Dutch Republic from other 17th-century European countries No 
other government could borrow as much money as cheaply as the Dutch, 
and through this measure the burden of war was shifted into the future 
Yet long-term debt was as much a political measure as a financial one 
Through it, a community of interests was constructed between the gov- 
ernment debtor and its creditors, which included many members of the 
urban commercial classes 
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These latter two strategies saved the Dutch, and the success of both 
was enhanced by the robust and highly commercialized nature of the 
Dutch economy As countries lke England emulated Dutch public fi- 
nance, the inherent limitations of а small domestic population and natu- 
ral resource base became more telling, but for a time, the United Prov- 
inces were the envy of Europe 

The Dutch Republic didn’t fit the familiar war-making, state-building 
pattern of so many other countries It successfully fought wars, but no 
central state apparatus was constructed Rather, what emerged was a 
truly bourgeois state a decentralized, federated structure, run by and 
indebted to members of the bourgeoisie, with many “privatized” public 
functions (the most notable being the collection of many taxes by tax 
farms rather than government officials) In her wildest political dreams, 
Margaret Thatcher could hardly have devised a more capitalist state 

While this book 1s a study of a single case, with occasional sideward 
glances at other countries, + Hart has drawn out the more general ımplı- 
cations of her study In stressing the political significance of long-term 
debt, she raises a very important issue, but her treatment only whetted 
my appetite for more I look forward to her next offering, and trust that 
it will be equally delectable 


Talcott Parsons on National Socialism Edited by Uta Gerhardt New 
York Aldine de Gruyter, 1993 Pp vn-357 


Mike Forrest Keen 
Indiana University at South Bend 


For many sociologists, Talcott Parsons has come to be known as a ver- 
bose and Jargonistic scholar lost 1n the abstraction of grand theory How- 
ever, a much different picture emerges in Talcott Parsons on National 
Socialism. Drawing from unpublished manuscripts discovered in the 
Harvard Archives, as well as a number of previously published works, 
editor Uta Gerhardt has assembled a collection of articles, memoranda, 
newspaper columns, and radio broadcasts that chronicle Parsons’s analy- 
sis and response to fascism and its most virulent manifestation, National 
Socialism Through these writings, and Gerhardt’s detailed bibliographic 
and social historical introduction, we see Parsons the political activist, 
applied social analyst, and practical policy advisor pursuing his ideas 
with remarkable clarity and forcefulness 

Eschewing the isolationism of his time, Parsons was one of the first ın 
the United States to publicly denounce the Nazi movement and call for 
active and unconditional opposition to ıt In his estimation, National 
Socialism posed a formidable threat to many of the institutional founda- 
tions of Western civilization. It constituted a direct attack on the funda- 
mental values of rationahty, ethical universalism, and the functional 
specificity of roles, status, and authority upon which these foundations 
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rest, 1n effect, the Nazis constituted an attack upon the touchstones of 
modernity However, this was not an attack directed from without, but 
rather bred from within 

Drawing heavily upon his Weberian roots, Parsons felt that fascism 
was deeply rooted in the structure of Western society and the internal 
strains and conflicts that resulted from the processes of rationalization 
that characterize ıt These developments within Western society had led 
to the social and economic dislocation and undermining of established 
cultural traditions among large segments of the population The ensuing 
social disorganization generated economic and psychological insecurity, 
which in turn led to widespread anxiety that manifested itself in free- 
floating aggression and a tendency to unstable emotionalism and overre- 
action This process of modernization, unevenly articulated throughout 
the social structure, divides the population into those elements that tend 
toward more rationalistic or *progressive" attitudes, and those that tend 
to hold on to more traditional or “backward” attitudes The former 
exhibit an inclination to compulsive “debunking,” further exacerbating 
the insecurity and proclivity of the latter to a “fundamentalist” reaction 
and providing fertile ground for the emergence of fascism 

While Parsons saw fascism as a powerful social movement incorporat- 
ing a fundamentalist revolt against the rationalization of the Western 
world, several additional sociological factors peculiar to German society 
and its history had to be taken into account to explain the rise of Nazism 
Because of 15 more rapid industrialization, the anomic impact of modern- 
ization was more intense 1n Germany than 1n other Western European 
nations Other factors included Prussian mihtarism and the Junker 
landed nobility that maintained it, a highly developed patriarchal author- 
itarlanism and bureaucratic formalism, and the prominence of romanti- 
cism in the German character along with a highly idealized sense of the 
nation (Volksgezst) Coupled with the humiliating defeat of World War 
I, these factors opened the door to the Nazi movement’s mobilization of 
German romantic sentiments of aggressive nationalism through its prom- 
1se of national restoration and glory embodied in the charismatic person- 
age of Hitler, against foes both within and without The Jews offered a 
convenient target as scapegoat, especially given the unique position of 
religion within their community, which kept them from becoming fully 
assimilated into the national culture, and their concentration 1n urban 
and professional enclaves, which had been highly rationalized 

Toward the end of the war, Parsons turned his attention to the problem 
of German reconstruction and reintegration into the community of na- 
tions He vehemently opposed demands for German deindustrialization 
and based his own policy recommendations on his sociological analyses 
Once the Nazis were removed, the allies should promote social, political, 
and economic stability that would allow the German people the maxi- 
mum security, status, and expectation In addition, the Junker class 
should be broken up, but the imposition of an un-German or unfair 
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regime should be avoided so as to allow for the neutralization and rechan- 
neling of Germany’s romanticism and aggressive nationalism 

Written between 1938 and 1947, and the publication of The Structure 
of Social Action and The Social System, the writings collected here offer 
a unique glimpse into the practical implications, implicit values, and 
political orientation of Parsons’s developing functionalist analysis of soci- 
ety and its social systems In them, Parsons addresses some of the most 
vexing challenges of modernity, many of which continue to plague us 
today The continuing horror of ethnic cleansing in the Balkans and 
the resurgence of nationalistic and fundamentalist intolerance throughout 
Europe and the United States gives these writings an unexpected and 
poignantly contemporary significance, though a critical evaluation of the 
adequacy of Parsons’s arguments remains to be done 


Social Movements Ideologies, Interests, and Identities By Anthony 
Oberschall New Brunswick, NJ Transaction Publishers, 1993 Pp 
402 $39 95 


Pamela Oliver 
University of Wisconsin 


Anthony Oberschall has made great contributions to our understanding 
of social movements 1n his 25 years of writing on the subject One of the 
leaders of the shift to the resource mobilization paradigm in the early 
1970s, his 1973 Social Conflicts and Social Movements 1s one of the 
classics 1n the field and 15 still worth reading Although now the target 
of the next generation of paradigm revolutionists, resource mobilization 
remains important for theorizing social movements from the standpoint 
of movement activists, thus stressing the rationality of movement action 
and the continuity of protests and movements with “normal” politics 
The distinctive contributions of Oberschall’s work are his explicit use of 
rationalist cost-benefit models of dividual choice and the way he em- 
beds mobilization in the underlying structures of social conflict and poli- 
tcs He was also one of the first theorists to critique “mass society” 
theory and to stress the 1mportance of social networks, prior organization, 
and “block recruitment ” 

Social Movements 1s а collection of 13 essays written between 1968 
and 1992 АП but five have been published elsewhere, mostly before 
1980, and are printed as originally written except for an occasional foot- 
note or introductory sentence 

Attempts have been made to make the book useful as a text А new 
introductory chapter provides a good overview of the field of social move- 
ments from a rationalist perspective, in which collective action 1s treated 
as purposive This chapter reviews the highlights of the recent empirical 
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literature and sensibly engages some of the critiques of the rationalist 
perspective, although it provides no treatment of “constructionist” lines 
of work on their own terms It 15 clearly written and would make an 
excellent introduction for students Several of the chapters are literature 
reviews that would similarly serve textlike purposes “Theories of Social 
Conflict,” “Rising Expectations and Political Turmoil,” “Group Vio- 
lence " Their weakness 1s that they have not been updated since their 
original publication ın 1978, 1969, and 1970, respectively 

The empirical case-based chapters treat a wide range of phenomena 
Two chapters provide examples of Oberschall’s cost-benefit analyses, one 
of a particular protest event (“Loosely Structured Collective Conflict”) 
and the other of “Protracted Conflict” (e g , Northern Ireland) In each 
case, the theoretical framework and empirical data work together to 
teach the reader how to think about collective action Four chapters 
synthesize a wide range of empirical sources to answer major questions 
about key historical events, including the diffusion of the 1960 sit-ins, 
the 1965 Los Angeles riot, the decline of the 1960s movements, and the 
international protest wave of 1968 Although generally presupposing that 
protest 1s rational, the task of these chapters 1s not to beat a theoretical 
drum, but to compile and weigh evidence about just how things worked 
1n each case 

Two of the new chapters provide a “rationalist” treatment of culture, 
a treatment I found to be a useful addition to the literature, even though 
they ignore recent discussions of culture Oberschall takes people's beliefs 
seriously and assumes they really believe what they say they believe He 
then argues that, given their beliefs, their actions are rational This line 
of argument 1s rather plausibly applied to European witch trials and the 
Religious Right According to Oberschall, the witch craze in Europe 
occurs when elites genuinely believe in an active devil and demonic 
forces, before and after this period, popular folk beliefs still encompass 
witchcraft, but the authorities refuse to sanction these beliefs ın legal 
proceedings Oberschall’s analysis of North Carolina’s Religious Right 
1s grounded in extensive fieldwork He locates the group as the extreme 
wing of deeply rooted conservative Protestantism He argues that conser- 
vative Protestantism 1s an internally consistent belief system from which 
conservative positions on “cultural” issues logically follow, and that the 
organizing efforts and more extreme positions of the religious right are 
viewed with suspicion by the conservatives 

The chapter on the women’s movement 1s not up to the standard of 
the rest of the book Relying superficially on a few secondary sources, 1t 
has a variety of errors of timing and emphasis and generally lacks an 
awareness of the depth of scholarship ın the area Symptomatic of casual 
scholarship on the topic 1s getting the preposition wrong in NOW’s name 
It ıs National Organization for Women, not of, a difference that has al- 
ways captured important political meaning for feminists, since NOW has 
always welcomed male members and pursued “integrationist” politics 
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It 1s useful to read through Oberschall’s work because 1t combines 
thoughtful analysis with wide-ranging data on real instances of collective 
action With the one exception, the chapters reveal a serious engagement 
with a wide variety of empirical cases, and a subtle appreciation for the 
interplay between individual decisions and structural conditions. The 
rationalist perspective has a lot of value At the same time, one would 
like to see more engagement with recent scholarship in the field 


The German-American Radical Press The Shaping of a Left Political 
Culture, 1850—1940 Edited by Elhott Shore, Ken Fones-Wolf, and 
James P Danky Urbana University of Illinois Press, 1992 Pp 247 
$36 95 


Wilham $ Solomon 
Rutgers University 


“We do not know much about the newspaper," Robert E Park wrote 
in 1923 “It has never been studied" ("The Natural History of the News- 
paper,” American Journal of Socwlogy 29 276) While this has changed, 
scholarly studies of news and newspapers have tended to focus on the 
contemporary mainstream press Until recently, press history was largely 
the preserve of retired journalists, most of whom had worked for the 
mainstream press, their memoirs and histories reflected this orientation 
The third edition of Frank Luther Mott's 901—page American Journal- 
asm A History, 1690—1960 (New York Macmillan, 1962), long a stan- 
dard work їп the field, barely mentions what we now call alternative 
media Michael Schudson's Discovering the News A Social History of 
American Newspapers (New York Basic Books, 1978) marked a re- 
freshing change, although it, too, focused on the mainstream press 

A key exception to this focus has been the work of some historians of 
radical movements The news media’s political economy in the 19th cen- 
tury and into the early 20th century was such that modest means could 
create and sustain a publication “In 1912 alone, there were 323 avow- 
edly Socialist periodical publications issued in the United States” (Jo- 
seph R Conlin, The American Radical Press, 1880—1960 [Westport, 
Conn Greenwood Press, 1974], p 6) Historians have been addressing 
the plethora of ethnic, feminist, leftist, and labor publications that once 
were a prominent part of this country's media landscape Shore, Fones- 
Wolf, and Danky seek to “provide a broad-based view of the complexity 
and richness” (p 2) of one aspect of this landscape, the German- 
American radical press, and they have succeeded nicely 

The editors outline “four distinct phases” im their subject's histori- 
ography The “memoirs” and “descriptive accounts” phases are in fact 
typical of most journalism histories written in the 19th century It 15 the 
third phase, which viewed the foreign-language press as an aid or an 
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obstacle to assimilation, that starts to employ more explicit forms of 
analysis The editors rightly critique this school of thought for “reading 
a teleological pattern back into the German-American press tradition” 
(p 5) Ironically, the assimilationist approach was developed partly by 
Robert E Park Rather than seeing "m the general ethnic press the 
march to the melting pot,” (p 5) the editors contend that it 1s more 
accurate to view historical actors “in the context of their times" (р 6) 
So it 1s back to basics, although this ıs necessary for historical ground- 
work many radical publications were written in languages other than 
English and have thus received little study 

A few of the essays 1n this anthology are too narrowly focused or are 
not argued clearly, but all are well researched One point that virtually 
all of the essays fail to address 1s the relationship between their subject 
and the mainstream press The one tantalizing reference 1s ın Dirk 
Hoerder’s essay a radical Austrian émigré rejected “a lucrative offer to 
change sides and join the staff of the Hearst-owned New York Journal” 
(p 194) Since mainstream newspapers and radical ones did not differ 
dramatically ın the size of their editions before the turn of the century, 
1t would be most interesting to know how they viewed one another Also 
helpful would be a discussion of police repression of the radical press, of 
obvious importance, yet cited only ın passing On a smaller issue, Bruce 
Nelson's essay fails to distinguish clearly among socialist, anarchist, radi- 
cal, and labor newspapers—he presumes considerable knowledge on the 
part of the reader Similarly, most of the essays do not translate the 
German words they use 

And yet, this 1s a solid collection Carol Poore's study of an "illustrated 
people's calendar" (p 108) evokes the concerns and hopes of German 
immigrants Ruth Seifert's essay on the women's page of the New Yorker 
Volkszeitung (People’s newspaper), ог NYVZ, 1s a revealing discussion of 
differences within the German socialist movement on the subject of gen- 
der Should German socialist women make common cause with bourgeois 
women on the suffrage question? Paul Buhle's work on the NYVZ, “the 
historical standard for American Marxist newspapers" (р 168), 1s excel- 
lent It outlines the newspaper's milieu 1n terms of both other German- 
American publications and the wider social order, and 1t sums up where 
the NYVZ fits in all this and why it evolved as it did 

In sum, this anthology 15 specialized yet nonetheless valuable The 
20th-century United States has witnessed the rise of a culture industry 
whose ownership 1s becoming increasingly concentrated, as media merg- 
ers continue without any government effort to invoke antitrust laws 
today, “23 corporations control most of the business 1п daily newspapers, 
magazines, television, books, and motion pictures” (Ben Bagdikian, The 
Media Monopoly, 4th ed [Boston Beacon Press, 1992], p 4) Part of 
the culture industry's ethos 1s the myth that 1t 1s pluralistic and rooted 
in democratic traditions The German-American Radical Press helps to 
reshape more accurately the contours of U S media history 
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The Future of Labour Movements Edited by Marino Керип Newbury 
Park, Calif Sage, 1992 Pp xu+269 $55 00 


Arthur В Shostak 
Drexel University 


Long awaited and exceedingly welcomed, this hardcover collection of 
nine scholarly essays (eight by sociologists) 1s the first effort by the Re- 
search Committee on Labour Movements of the International Sociologi- 
cal Association To cut to the quick, most contributors doubt the staying 
power of movement attributes, though none question the long-term via- 
bility of unions per se 

Often dense and demanding, the essays generally posit bleak prospects 
for unionism in Western nations Typical 15 the contention of Editor 
Marino Regin: that if labor cannot soon create а unifying ideology of 
solidarity, 1t may revert back to something like 19th-century craft union- 
ism, a scenario that will tempt scholars to “abandon the notion of labour 
movements altogether” (p 13) Jelle Visser, after first characterizing 
unions as “oppositions that never become governments,” goes on to 
forecast “further social and organizational fragmentation of union move- 
ments, a decline of trade unions as movements” (p 28) 

Over and over again the book's contributors highlight advantages Eu- 
ropean capitalists stand to gain from the European Economic Commu- 
nity’s integrated market, advantages linked to labor’s anticipated loss of 
elan, militancy, and solidarity Richard Hyman, however, takes a less 
dour tack and concludes that the development of modern forms of soli- 
darity, while a monumental task, 1s not an impossible one Accordingly, 
“t may be premature to bid farewell to the working class—or to the 
labour movement" (p 166) 

Similarly, Horst Kern and Charles F Sabel, ın a fresh and discerning 
discussion of the dual German system of industrial relations, contend 
that “the same logic of industrial reorganization which 1s undermining 
the trade unions! current organization also creates the possibihty for a 
fundamental reformulation of their strategies" (р 220) 

Wolfgang Streeck, 1n turn, details a major new role unions can play on 
the supply side, a role based on *a policy of negotiated general upskilling, 
conducted and enforced in cooperative conflict with employers and in 
creative partnership with governments" (p 267) 

Sociologists eager to try their hand at this kind of cross-cultural re- 
search will find much advice of value Michael Shalev, for example, 
explains how more can be made of official work-stoppage statistics, the 
better to protect the scholarly community from being caught “with its 
collective pants down the next time that there 15 a widespread eruption 
in labour markets" (p 127) Ggsta Esping-Andersen, after first noting 
wryly that “there seem to be as many future scenarios as there are aca- 
demics," goes on to share three exceedingly useful models others can 
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draw on (a jobless growth model, a new service economy model, and a 
firm-based microregulation model, р 143) 

The volume's many strengths notwithstanding, two limitations are 
regrettable and revealing paragraphs often go on interminably, as 15 
characteristic of turgid academese Major omissions are vexing, a charac- 
teristic of much arm-chair theorizing Little or no discussion, for exam- 
ple, explores the many ongoing labor education projects, internal political 
upheavals, or organizational change campaigns that seek to assure that 
“movement” remains mn the labor movement Little or no use 1s made 
of polling data, field observation, or field interviews, reliance seemingly 
1s placed instead only on secondary sources and the arcane musings of 
fellow academicians 

Despite 1ts excessively bland and rarefied air, the volume rewards care- 
ful reading Students of mass movements, bureaucracies, economic soci- 
ology, and labor studies, while appropriately outraged by the volume’s 
price, will want a nearby library to secure a copy Better still, one such 
reader might undertake a “translation” for use by union staffers and 
leaders, a gesture that could go far 1n assuring an informed future for 
labor 


Alternatives to Lean Production. Work Organization ın the Swedish Auto 
Industry By Christian Berggren Ithaca, N Y ILR Press, 1992 Pp 
xu+286 $39 00 


Paul S Adler 
University of Southern California 


A long tradition in sociology has criticized the automobile assembly line 
as a symbol of the oppressive and alienating character of modern mass 
production The assembly line 1s Weber's "iron cage" of bureaucracy 1n 
the microcosm of the factory its technical and economic superiority over 
less fragmented and regimented forms of work seems indisputable for 
mass production industries, even though its effect on workers’ well-being 
seems equally indisputable 

This view has recently been undermined by the results of MIT’s Inter- 
national Motor Vehicle Project (James Womack, Dan Jones, and Daniel 
Roos, The Machine That Changed the World [New York Rawson Associ- 
ates, 1990] The MIT team surveyed auto plants in Europe, Japan, and 
the United States and concluded that plants that used a “lean produc- 
tion" variant of the assembly line displayed not only superlative produc- 
tivity and quality but also a superior quality of work life This lean 
production model was perfected by Toyota and has been implemented 
in one form or another by many auto companies in Japan as well as in 
their overseas transplants The lean production model retains the assem- 
bly hne with its detailed regimentation of the work process and its 60- 
second work cycles But as compared to the assembly lines studied by 
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the earher generation of sociologists, inventories and set-up times are 
much reduced, workers are given job secunty and more traming, they 
are encouraged to stop the line when they see defects, and they are en- 
couraged to make improvement suggestions The MIT study has, how- 
ever, generated heated debate, since in contrast with the прог of its 
quality and productivity data, its claims regarding the quality of work 
life were largely unsubstantiated 

Christian Berggren’s book 1s presented as a response to the MIT chal- 
lenge It summarizes the history of efforts in the Swedish auto industry 
to abolish rather than merely modify the assembly line Volvo’s Udde- 
valla plant represents the pinnacle of these efforts there were no moving 
conveyers, work cycles were stretched to two hours, and work teams 
took on many tasks that were traditionally reserved for management 
(Uddevalla along with another innovative Volvo plant at Kalmar were 
recently closed due to a precipitous decline ın Volvo's sales ) 

Berggren situates these innovations ın the context of Sweden in the 
1970s and 1980s, a context characterized by a very profitable product 
market and a very tight labor market The combination of an extensive 
social democratic infrastructure, strong unions, and narrow interindustry 
wage differentials led to extraordinary levels of turnover and absenteeism 
in the Swedish auto industry The resulting efforts to improve working 
conditions were thus less motivated by profitability pressure than by the 
need to stabilize the workforce and to respond to the factory management 
challenges created by growing product proliferation 

Berggren presents case studies of six innovative plants These case 
studies often lack enough detailed performance data for readers to form 
their own assessment Berggren 15 nevertheless successful in delineating 
Volvo’s decentralized organizational change process, a process in which 
proponents of innovation, including Volvo’s progressively minded CEO, 
Pehr Gyllenhammar, confronted conservative managers, narrow-minded 
engineers, overly cautious union officials, as well as the real costs and 
the mevitable unpredictability of such change projects Alongside these 
case studies, Berggren summarizes the results of a survey of worker 
assessments of working conditions at several of the Swedish plants Over- 
all, the results confirm that the further the organization departs from the 
traditional assembly line model, the less monotonous and stressful the 
work becomes 

Despite its impressive achievements, Berggren’s book suffers from 
two main flaws when judged as an intervention in the debate on lean 
production First, Berggren does not marshal any data that could reas- 
sure us that the Uddevalla model could ever reach world-class productiv- 
ity and quality His comparisons with Volvo’s main Torslanda plant 
are hardly compelling since Torslanda 15 a very inefficient plant even 
when compared to other European plants, let alone their Japanese com- 
petitors 

The second key weakness of the book reflects a similar weakness of 
the MIT study the lean production model is presented as homogeneous 
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In a recent study of one unionized auto transplant —the NUMMI facility 
m northern California—I showed that Toyota had significantly modified 
its system to accommodate what 1t saw as the specificity of the U S labor 
market (see "The Learning Bureaucracy New United Motors Manufac- 
turing, Inc ," m Barry М Staw and Larry L Cummings, eds , Research 
ın Organizational Behavior, [Greenwich, Conn JAI Press, 1993], 15 
111-94) NUMMI achieved world-class productivity and quality while 
allowing workers considerable power to shape both their working condi- 
tions and higher-level policy decisions Both the Swedish and the lean 
production models permit "variants" and “hybrids,” and Berggren’s 
nuanced presentation of the Swedish cases should encourage future re- 
search to resist hypostatizing any of the competing models 

Berggren’s work 1s an important reminder that the assembly line 1s 
not the only possible way to organize mass production Both Berggren’s 
analysis and the MIT study suggest that Alvin Gouldner was right 40 
years ago to denounce the pessimistic “metaphysical pathos” sur- 
rounding the notion of bureaucracy and the iron cage assumption that 
efficiency ш routine tasks can only be obtained at the expense of workers’ 
well-being It remains for future research to test whether a break with 
the assembly line model or its intelligent modification ıs the better way 
to achieve superior technical-economic and human outcomes 


Power in the Workplace The Politics of Production at AT&T By Steven 
Peter Vallas Albany State University of New York Press, 1993 Pp 
xiv +250 $49 50 (cloth), $16 95 (paper) 


Ruth Milkman 
University of California, Los Angeles 


This case study of the impact of new technology and industrial restructur- 
ing on workers and unions at AT&T provides a useful account of an 
industry that has received relatively scant attention in recent sociological 
literature Vallas situates his empirical analysis within the broader htera- 
ture on the labor process, using his rich historical, survey, and interview 
data to assess the predictions of recent theories of deskilling, enskilling, 
and what he labels “hegemony” theories of labor control He finds that 
all three theories contain partial truths, but that none survives this empir- 
ical test entirely intact 

A former union organizer for the Communication Workers of America 
(CWA), Vallas secured access to AT&T for this research through his 
union contacts He was unable to secure full cooperation from AT&T 
management, but he did gain access to the company archives and also 
interviewed about 25 lower- and middle-level managers With the 
CWA’s assistance he was able to conduct systematic surveys of workers 
at numerous AT&T work sites in New Jersey and New York, to engage 
in some on-site observation, and to interview 75 workers The book 
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draws on all these data sources, and indeed the narrative 1s at 1ts best 
when Vallas lets the workers speak for themselves 

There 1s a lengthy discussion of the early history of labor relations at 
AT&T, based mostly in secondary literature, which Vallas uses as a 
vehicle to assess the adequacy of labor process theories His most original 
finding here 1s that while AT&T management did adopt various Taylorist 
techniques and introduced extensive mechanization and deskilling in the 
1920s, their motivation was simply to depress labor costs Contrary to 
the thesis of Harry Braverman (Labor and Monopoly Capital [New York 
Monthly Review Press, 1975]) and the claims of contemporary unionists, 
Vallas finds no evidence “that the issue of control over work processes 
ever entered into the decision” to mechanize (p 56) In his historical 
survey Vallas also documents the paternalistic system of labor control 
that emerged at AT&T in the 1920s, which he interprets as largely consis- 
tent with Michael Burawoy's theory of factory regimes (The Politics of 
Production [London Verso, 1985]) 

In hus discussion of the more recent period, Vallas devotes considerable 
attention to the debate over new information-based technology and its 
effects on skill He steers a middle course between the deskilling thesis 
rooted in Braverman's work and the more recent claims by such com- 
mentators as Shoshana Zuboff (In the Age of the Smart Machine [New 
York Basic Books, 1987]) that new technology actually upgrades work- 
ers’ skills and leads to increased worker empowerment Vallas’s quahta- 
tive and quantitative data on AT&T suggest a mixed picture the largely 
female staff of operators and clerical workers experienced classical de- 
skiling, while the overwhelmingly male craft workers were subjected to 
а more complex redistribution of skills, with some enjoying upgrading (or 
what Vallas calls “enskilling”) But Vallas takes exception to Zuboff's 
prediction that upgrading 1s ultimately accompanied by greater workers’ 
control, instead he suggests that at AT&T managerial power has been 
enhanced by technological change despzte considerable enskilling among 
some groups of craft workers 

Vallas also explores the effects of industrial restructuring on workers' 
consciousness Here he argues that workers retain a generally opposi- 
tional consciousness, particularly the male craft workers, whose sense of 
manliness 1s linked to a workerist, antimanagement rhetoric (as others 
have also shown, e g , David Halle, Amer:ca's Working Man [Chicago 
University of Chicago Press, 1984]) On this basis Vallas questions the 
validity of theories of managerial hegemony, and particularly Burawoy's 
prediction that such hegemony 1s reinforced by increased economic com- 
petition such as that occurring currently This part of the analysis 1s less 
convincing than what precedes, since an oppositional consciousness of 
the sort Vallas documents, stressing the distinction between (male) blue- 
collar workers and management, 1s not necessarily incompatible with a 
broader pattern of consent to managerial hegemony Indeed, Vallas’s 
brief concluding observations about the impotence of the CWA in the 
face of recent managerial mitiatives suggests precisely this 
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Overall, this 1s a solid case study Although it does not propose any 
major theoretical innovations, 1t offers some valuable points of critique 
in relation to previous theories, and enriches the empirical hterature on 
the impact of industrial restructurmg and new technology on American 
labor Given the extensive research Vallas conducted, I would have pre- 
ferred to see fuller use of the primary data, especially the interview mate- 
rials That would have strengthened what is ın any case а primarily 
empirical contribution. Still, sociologists of the contemporary workplace 
will find much of value 1n Vallas's analysis 


Post-Industrial Lives Roles and Relationships ın the 21st Century By 
Jerald Hage and Charles H Powers Newbury Park, Саш Sage Publi- 
cations, 1992 Pp х›+248 $39 95 (cloth), $19 95 (paper) 


Harald Wenzel 
Free University Berlin 


Being 1n two (or more) perspectives simultaneously marks the creative 
act, the emergence of the novel George Herbert Mead saw this as a 
universal pattern governing the process of reality, evolution For the 
microprocesses of the social world, for processes of communication, and 
for symbolic interaction, the concept of role-taking provides a convincing 
and instructive theoretical description 

This theoretical essay on postindustrial society by Jerald Hage and 
Charles H Powers shows its creative potential in the integration of two 
different sociological perspectives symbolic interactionism and structural 
functionalism The concept of role 1s here of strategic importance it 1s 
a central concept ın both interactionist and functionalist approaches to 
the study of society Functionalist sociology views roles as structures, 
whereas interactionism emphasizes role process The authors want to 
preserve both insights simultaneously Role figures for them as the key 
concept to analyze the communicative microprocess as well as the societal 
macroprocess Communication as continuous role redefinition апа the 
build-up of role networks supplanting older, industrial macrostructures, 
namely hierarchies and markets, characterize postindustrial life 

The authors see their task as a theoretical prognosis or extrapolation 
of already observable trends in the development of postindustrial society 
They do not provide an empirical research monograph but rather the 
theoretical framework for such research 

Their starting point 1s the enormous knowledge explosion that theories 
of postindustrial or postmodern society see as a defining characteristic of 
the new era Knowledge 1s being systematically created and expanded ın 
research and development departments Flexible and reprogrammable 
automation 1s the implanting of knowledge into machines, a potentially 
lifelong process of education and learning 1s the 1mplanting of knowledge 
into minds. What, then, are the 1mplications of this knowledge growth 
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for roles, role relationships, and institutions ш the work sphere and in 
the family? In both spheres routinized, simplified, and standardized pro- 
cedures are on the decline These are typical for the process of rationaliza- 
tion that dominates the industrial period The postindustrial knowledge 
expansion shifts the concern to more complex problems for which a cre- 
ative solution has to be found that fits their particular preconditions 
Products and services are customized, personalized, individualized This 
growing complexity of roles not only counteracts their rationalization, з 
refers to the continuing change of roles Role change, or as the authors 
call it, role redefinition, 1s the basic feature of postindustrial hfe Role 
scripts and rigid codifications of role behavior are abandoned and re- 
placed by processes of negotiation, cooperation, improvisation, and au- 
tonomous decision 

Along with role change goes a significant shift ın the process of commu- 
nication More complex roles and role relationships demand advanced 
abilities to interact and а heightened sensitivity for the emotional, non- 
verbal channel of communication that truthfully transmits the subjective, 
“nner” meaning of messages To understand this meaning it ıs essential 
to transcend the role relationship, to embark, finally, upon an interper- 
sonal relationship with the alter ego In postindustrial society the expan- 
sion 1n the size of role-sets (1t should be remembered that a direct conse- 
quence of the complexification of a role 1s the increasing variety of its 
alter-ego roles) 1s accompanied by a reduction 1n the size of the person 
set In other words, the number of persons that fill the alter-ego role 1s 
diminishing This means a greater variety of activities, but fewer people 
to share these experiences with Relationships become more intimate, 
with a unique, individual alter ego to relate to Ego and alter ego have 
complex selves, multiple identities that can entertain several perspectives 
simultaneously This melding together of different perspectives opens up 
avenues to new, creative solutions The complex, creative self 1s decen- 
tered, without a core identity, without unalterable beliefs 

Role behavior involving normative instructions and routinized, stan- 
dardized procedures within hierarchical structures has restrained the self 
їп industrial society from developing its creative forces Unleashing these 
forces in postindustrial society requires the complete reconstruction of 
the institutional background of role behavior Hierarchical organizations 
are to be replaced by role networks that transcend even the traditional 
organizational units of the corporation or the family For example, in 
joint ventures corporations are linked by interorganizational networks, 
likewise, family members are linked to outside experts In both cases the 
aim is to solve problems that are too complex to be solved in a routine 
manner within the traditional institutional framework These problems 
might include the need to develop the next generation of memory chips 
or to plan a career 

The postindustrial reconstruction of society as it 1s outlined by the 
authors leads to a positive outlook human agency 15 advancing During 
the period of transformation, however, some loss to friction 1s unavoid- 
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able Role strain, burnout, status conflict, and role failure indicate that 
the new demands cannot be met without severe secondary effects 

Finally, one should not leave a central theoretical thesis unnoticed— 
the authors historicize symbolic interactiomsm Only with the arrival of 
postindustrial society do the premises of symbolic interactionism—and 
one could add of pragmatist social theory—come true historically 

The authors have given a remarkable, coherent theoretical outline of 
postindustrial society Continuous role redefinition, the increasing com- 
plexity of interpersonal relationships, the growth of networks linking 
role behavior to societal macrostructures and supplanting hierarchical 
organization and markets all provide a convincing picture of a type of 
society that has not yet completely arrived They have formulated a 
program for empirical research, too, that needs to be executed, if this 
picture 15 to be convincing ın the long run 

There are some minor shortcomings the discussion of the postindus- 
trial, multiple self falls short of the findings that Paul Leinberger and 
Bruce Tucker have presented ın their study of identities and work roles 
(The New Individualists The Generation after the Organization Man 
[New York Harper Collins, 1991]) or that Kenneth J Gergen has devel- 
oped 1n his monograph exploring the increased role set of the postmodern 
self (The Saturated Self Dilemmas of Identity in Contemporary Life 
[New York Basic Books, 1991] Here we find an adequate description 
of the simultaneous entertainment of multiple identities that the authors 
call for on page 81 

The authors’ concept of knowledge remains unclear or at least unde- 
fined It 1s certainly not a purely cognitive type of knowledge they refer 
to Emotional, expressive, practical, constructive dimensions are im- 
plied Pragmatist philosophy obviously could provide this desideratum 
I mention this since knowledge growth must not be seen as an ndepen- 
dent causal force in the change of roles and relationships Of course, 1n 
a sense all knowledge growth 25 role redefinition Last, but not least this 
1s a book written ın an extraordinarily clear and understandable scientific 
prose 


Alliance Capitalism The Social Organization of Japanese Business By 
Michael L Gerlach Berkeley and Los Angeles University of California 
Press, 1992 Pp xxu+351 


Gary G Hamilton 
University of Washington 


In the past five years, socialist economies have either collapsed or have 
undergone radical market reforms Seemingly, free market capitalism 
prevails worldwide It therefore comes as a shock to many that this 
capitalist world economy suddenly appears a lot less uniform now than 
it did only a few years ago Indeed, during the period of Cold War 
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politics, economic theorizing in sociology was caught up ın the polar 
oppositions between capitalism and communism, between market and 
the state, with the so-called Third World economies being seen as deriva- 
tives of one or the other These distinctions held our intellectual focus 
and oriented our analyses However, the apparent collapse of one of the 
polar opposites 1п the real world has brought into question the theoretical 
adequacy of both concepts Already a major intellectual shift 1s under- 
way, a shift in orientation from political economy, with an inherent state- 
versus-market bias, toward economic sociology, with its concentration 
on economic organizations and economic processes Allzance Capitalism, 
Michael Gerlach's excellent study on the organization of the Japanese 
economy, will surely hasten this intellectual reorientation 

Alliance Capitalism ıs an extremely successful book that demonstrates 
that market capitalism 1s “no monolithic system” (p 1) and that Japa- 
nese business organization 1s not simply a variant of Western business 
practices Unlike many studies trying to explain the successes of the 
Japanese economy, Gerlach’s book 15 tightly focused on key organiza- 
tional characteristics, especially the specific patterns of interaction among 
Japanese companies known as kezretsu, wntercorporate alliances charac- 
terized by institutionalized business networks arising from multiplex, for- 
mal, and informal linkages among firms These business alliances form 
vertically around production processes and horizontally across industrial 
sectors, so that the entire economy 1s organized by means of long-term, 
stable network affiliations An example of the vertical networks 1s the 
Toyota group of firms, which links thousands of independent firms into 
a coordinated production system An example of the horizontal networks, 
or what Gerlach calls “intermarket kezretsu," 1s the Mitsubishi group of 
firms, which consists of many embedded vertical networks that are 
loosely coupled across most industrial, financial, and commercial sectors 

This book specifically analyzes Japan’s main intermarket networks 
Gerlach starts the book by framing his topic Many previous researchers, 
he contends, ignored the intermarket kezretsu or simply found them to 
be products of imperfect markets More recent scholars, mostly Japanese, 
have tried to show that kezretsu are efficient forms of market organization 
or are the means by which firms spread risk Gerlach rejects these sım- 
plistic explanations ın favor of an institutional interpretation that empha- 
sizes unique historical trajectories for different societies Japanese eco- 
nomic organization has grown out of its own distinctive organizational 
processes Gerlach broadens this point to suggest that the very concept 
of market capitalism needs to be rethought and linked to concrete institu- 
tions In the end, there are many market capitalisms, the Japanese ver- 
sion being one unique form 

Having theoretically framed the topic, he devotes the rest of the book 
to a detailed examination of intermarket kezretsu His interpretation 1s 
largely drawn from an analysis of a longitudinal database that he devel- 
oped The database consists of a range of financial and organizational 
details of Japan's 250 largest industrial and financial firms A second 
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database of the 250 largest industrial and financial firms 1n the United 
States was used as a means to locate and emphasize the distinctive quali- 
ties of Japanese industnal structure Examining the patterns of stock- 
holding, interlocking directorships, bank loans, and trade relationships, 
as well as a range of financial data, Gerlach systematically develops 
one of the best analyses of mtermarket kezretsu found 1n any language 
Interspersed in this analysis are occasional case studies of particular busi- 
ness groups, interview material, and an integration of studies written in 
Japanese Overall, the book makes a convincing case for Gerlach's main 
thesis that Japanese economic organization consists of complex intercor- 
porate alliances ın which rational action for firms leads not to profit 
maximization but rather to the stabilization of the firms’ positions in a 
structure of incorporate networks 

Despite its overall excellence, the book has some weak moments that 
subsequent researchers may want to address I will bnefly mention only 
three First, the institutional interpretation that Gerlach offers ıs under- 
developed and somewhat contradictory In particular, he confuses a nar- 
row historicist explanation of incremental organizational change for an 
institutional interpretation, which requires systematic linkages between 
organizational patterns and broader institutional environments Second, 
the comparison between big businesses ın Japan and the United States 
15 merely suggestive and does not provide the in-depth contrast that 
would facilitate an institutional explanation Third, Gerlach examines 
the Japanese economy as if ıt were isolated from the rest of the world 
Does the structure of the global economy influence organizational pat- 
terns in the Japanese economy and vice versa? 

These weaknesses, however, are relatively minor matters in a book 
that contains some of the best descriptions of the Japanese economy that 
are currently available Gerlach clearly makes us rethink the organiza- 
tional parameters of market capitalism 


Social Mobility ın Contemporary Japan Educational Credentials, Class, 
and the Labour Market ın a Cross-National Perspective By Hiroshi 
Ishida Stanford, Calif Stanford University Press, 1993 Pp xx1+310 
$37 50 


Takehiko Kariya 
University of Tokyo 


Is Japan unique among other industrialized societies? Hiroshi Ishida's 
Social Mobility 1n Contemporary Japan offers answers to this question 
by focusing on social mobility and class structure With thorough and 
sophisticated quantitative analyses of comparable data in Japan, the 
United States, and Britain, Ishida examines to what extent Japan differs 
in terms of social mobility from these other two societies 

Ishida’s analyses focus on three issues the effect of social background 
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on educational attainment, the effect of educational attamment on socio- 
economic achievement (SEA hereafter), and the effect of one's class posi- 
tion on SEA These analyses are connected with more general sociological 
theses, that 1s, “educational credentialism” theses proposed by Japanese 
sociologists of education, “the new middle class" theses by Japanese 
Marxist and non-Marxist social critics, апа “industrialism” theses by 
Western sociologists 

Educational credentialism theses cover six propositions compared 
with the United States and Britain, in Japan, (а) educational attainment 
1s more independent of men’s social background, (b) the size of the differ- 
ence between the effect of educational credentials and social background 
on SEA 1s greater, (c) the effect of educational credentials on SEA 1s 
larger, (4) the quality of higher education institutions has a greater influ- 
ence on SEA, (e) the effect of educational attainment on SEA lasts longer, 
and (f) the effect of educational credentials on SEA 1s homogeneous 
among different social segments 

Surprisingly, the results of the analyses do not support all the proposi- 
tions Despite the credence given educational credentialism among both 
the public and scholars, Japan 1 not unique in the significance of educa- 
tional attainment for social mobility Ishida’s analyses even show that 
Japan 15 less meritocratic than the United States in terms of the effect of 
educational attainment on SEA 

Ishida then goes on to target the “new middle class" theses, which 
consist of four hypotheses (a) the “new middle mass” hypothesis, which 
proposes that the “status composition of various classes 1s highly homoge- 
neous,” (b) the “bipolarity” hypothesis that “the basis of distribution of 
various status attributes 1s polarized” into two extremes, capitalists and 
workers, (c) the “status inconsistency” hypothesis that “various status 
characteristics of classes are inconsistent so that classes cannot be charac- 
terized by consistently high and low status attributes,” and (d ) the “dual 
structure” hypothesis that “status characteristics of employees are differ- 
entiated not only by their class positions but also by [the] size of [their] 
firm” (p 258) 

Ishida’s investigations give empirical validity only to hypothesis (d ), 
while (b) and (c) are partially supported The new middle mass hypothesis 
1s not empirically supported The evident dual employment structure 
and, to some degree, class differences and status inconsistency contradict 
the popular image of Japan as an egalitarian society 

These findings contrast Japanese society to prevailing images of post- 
war Japan Japan is not a classless society, neither 15 ıt as meritocratic 
or as open as the United States and Britain Japan 15 more mobile, but 
1ts mobility 15 mainly “forced mobility” due to its “late, but vapid indus- 
trialization” (р 202, emphasis 1n original) 

Because Japan 1s compared to the United States and Britain, Ishida’s 
findings provide tests of two “industnalism” theses industnahzation 
promotes equal opportunities and increases “openness” in the class struc- 
ture, or, once industrial societies reach the “mature” stage, relative inter- 
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generational class mobihty and immobility become stable and cross- 
national differences diminish Ishida’s analyses find that the latter 
happens 

What can we learn from Ishida's masterpiece and what further ques- 
tions are left? For industrialization theorists, cogent evidence 1s provided 
that Japan, as a non-Western industrial society, 15 not completely differ- 
ent from Western societies 1n terms of class mobility and immobility Do 
other non-Western industrial societies show similar patterns to Japan? 
Does “late, but rapıd industrialization” lead to similar processes of social 
mobihty in other national cases? Extensive comparative studies including 
other non-Western societies will enrich theories of industrialization 

To social mobility researchers, further comparative studies with up- 
dated data should be interesting Due to the limited data availability, 
Ishida used Japanese data collected in 1975 However, since the late 
1970s, Japan has moved into the “mature” stage both rapid economic 
and educational growth have slowed down What impact does such “ma- 
turity” have on social mobility? Following social mobility in Japan into 
the 1980s and the 1990s will provide more dynamic views of the relation- 
ship between the pace of industnalization and changes in mobility 

Finally, analysts of Japanese society must take Ishida’s findings care- 
fully into account Naive culturist or impressionist views of Japan need 
to be tested against his objective observations Researchers may need 
to add class position as a factor to explain Japanese organizations’ 
or individuals’ behaviors more accurately As for studies of Japanese 
education, scholars should focus upon the legitimation function of edu- 
cation In addition important concerns include why credentialism 15 
widely accepted in Japan and how and what this ideology hides from the 
Japanese public’s awareness of their contemporary society The provi- 
sion of these stimuli to future research shows this book's great achieve- 
ment 


Re-Made in Japan Everyday Life and Consumer Taste т a Changing 
Society Edited by Joseph J Tobin New Haven, Conn Yale University 
Press, 1992 Pp vin+264 


Jennifer Robertson 
University of Michigan 


Re-Made ın Japan 1s both a very welcome and a somewhat frustrating 
addition to the literature on “Japan today ” 

Welcome are this book's twelve chapters (not including the introduc- 
tion) that offer intriguing glimpses into institutions and cultural practices 
familiar to but generally understudied by scholars of Japan department 
stores, the use of English in Japan, the technologicization of rural Japan, 
baths and bathing, home redecorating magazines and catalogs, homes 
for the elderly, drinking etiquette, Japanese-French restaurants, fashion 
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and Japanese identity, travel souvenirs, Tokyo Disneyland, and tango 
in Japan 

The title, however, 1s frustrating in that 1t hints at the long-standing 
stereotype of Japan as a reactive, imitative nation with a cultural pre- 
mium on borrowing, adapting, interpreting, and transforming things 
Western “The West," however, remains that mystified foil signifymg 
genesis and production in opposition to Japanese mimesis and consump- 
tion Although, as Tobin declares in the introduction, “the West 15 un- 
mistakably present in Japanese daily life,” only a few of the contributing 
authors place the West into a discursive context Rather, the overall 
tendency 1s to deploy (as opposed to interrogate) the West as an “epony- 
mous index” or tropological convention, that 1s, the West operates as 
synecdoche whose mention conjures up and authorizes a particular rela- 
tionship between Japan and the Euro-American world “Japan” and 
“the Japanese” are similarly invoked 

Tobin 1s aware of the stereotype of a reactive Japan and claims that 
the chapters are about “creative synthesis” and “Japanese importation 
rather than Western exportation ” “The book is about not the actual 
West but about those aspects of the West (real or imagined) that the 
Japanese have made part of their culture” (p 4) Thus his focus on the 
“active,” “morally neutral,” and “demystifying” word domestication 
as a centralizing theme However, geography, politics, and economics 
are here collapsed On the one hand, the notion of an “actual West” 
suggests (ahistorically) a fixed geographical referent, and on the other, 
“the West" 1s used to imply and invoke a culture of capitalism ("free- 
enterprise"), the products of which are available for transnational con- 
sumption Postwar Japan 15 often described as а "Western" society in 
this latter sense Топ” reference to creative synthesis suggests his per- 
ception of the historically layered and knotty semiotic relationship be- 
tween Japan and the West But although the introduction slips in and 
out of a vocabulary that suggests the influence of cultural studies, appeals 
to a historically unitary Japan, together with countless references to the 
Japanese, constitute a returning rhetorical theme that compromises the 
“de-orientalizing” cultural criticism that the authors seek to pursue 

Nevertheless, the authors deserve credit for bringing to our attention 
cultural formations and practices that have been generally ignored, over- 
looked, discounted, or dismissed by Japanologists in search of, or com- 
plicit in the reproduction of, a pristine Japan That the authors are pro- 
fessional scholars 1s equally important insofar as the bulk of publications 
on popular and mass cultures in Japan are the work of journalists and 
self-made “culture critics,” who indulge m sweeping generalizations, 
trite formulas, impressionistic prophecies, and sensationalistic exposés 
In this connection, 1t would have been appropriate, and certainly very 
useful, for the authors or editor to have problematized and historicized 
the terms popular culture and mass culture, given their centrality to the 
book’s agenda Hopefully, each of the authors will expand their essays 
into full-length monographs in the near future 
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Refuge of the Honored Social Organization in a Japanese Retwement 
Community By Yasuhito Kinoshita and Christie W Kiefer Berkeley 
and Los Angeles University of California Press, 1992 Pp x+220 


Diana Lynn Bethel 
University of Hawan 


Kinoshita, a Japanese gerontologist trained 1n anthropology in the United 
States, and Kiefer, an anthropologist, present the first English-language 
ethnographic glimpse of a Japanese retirement community The work 15 
a collaborative effort and fills a void ın the ethnographic writing on 
Japanese retirement communities The authors focus on social integration 
and community creation, central issues in the fields of social gerontology 
and the emerging subfield of gerontological anthropology Fuji-no-Sato, 
the retirement community studied by Kinoshita beginning 1n 1982, pro- 
vided a unique opportunity to observe processes of integration in the 
recently established facility, which had not yet developed its own commu- 
nity traditions and patterns of social life 

Kinoshita and Kiefer use a clear and simple three-layered concentric 
circle model of Japanese social relations (intimates, formal roles, and 
casual contacts) to analyze social patterns among residents They propose 
that though Japanese generally display a cultural reticence toward devel- 
oping relationships outside an established social framework and legiti- 
macy-conferring formal roles, Fuyi-no-Sato's conditions of geographical 
separateness, limited size, and frequent face-to-face interaction, encour- 
age residents to develop close ties and a sense of community sohdarity 

Parts 1 and 2 set the stage for part 3’s discussion of social patterns ın 
the retirement community Part 1, entitled “Aging ın Japan An Over- 
view," covers the historical, demographic, and socioeconomic back- 
ground that has produced the phenomenon of Japanese retirement com- 
munities It discusses (1) the aging society and improvements in the 
pension system that have allowed a greater number of older people to 
choose how they wish to live their later years, (2) family law and its 
transformations, beginning with the Мел civil code to the present, which 
relate to care for the elderly, and (3) types of institutional hving situations 
available to Japanese elderly Also discussed 15 the acceptability of retire- 
ment communities, an especially thorny issue complicated by concerns 
that private enterprise may skimp on resident care and give priority to 
profits Fuj-no-Sato provides a model, according to Kinoshita and 
Kiefer, by pioneering policies that safeguard the rights and promise of 
care for residents while at the same time achieving stability as an eco- 
nomic enterprise—a problem which has thus far plagued and under- 
mined many retirement facilities ın the private sector 

Characteristics of residents and the research site, located 1n a beautiful 
resort area, are described ın part 2 The most striking resident attributes 
are clear markers of social class—high levels of educational achievement 
by both men and women, occupational status, and the range and type 
of hobbies and interests Over one-third of the men had been executives 
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at major corporations and the rest had been mid-level managers m busi- 
ness or government, university professors, high school teachers, physi- 
cians, ог other professionals (The most symbohc example of resident 
social status and occupational achievement 1s the former prosecuting at- 
torney, a resident who represented the Resident Association ın negotia- 
tions with the management 

Another indicator of socioeconomic level 15 part-time residence Only 
two-thirds of the total residents lived in the community on a full-time 
basis The remaining one-third were part-time residents who used their 
apartments as second, or vacation, homes Also, many residents owned 
property in the nearby metropolis They had been able to buy a condo 
as well as residence rights at Fuji-no-Sato after the sale of the family 
home (many are either childless or distant from their children, so would 
not bequeath property to the next generation) or upon receiving a lump 
sum retirement payment 

In part 3, Kinoshita and Kiefer focus on the social lives of residents 
as they interact with management and with each other ın the Resident 
Association, 1n interest and hobby groups, and during the course of every- 
day life m the community The authors discovered that, contrary to their 
expectations and despite the variety and frequency of contact, conditions 
in the retirement community did not encourage the development of close 
ties and a sense of community Rather, mability or reluctance to dispense 
with formalities served to maintain barriers to social intimacy and kept 
relationships on a formal level Kinoshita and Kiefer’s study seems to 
indicate that the relatively privileged residents of Fuyi-no-Sato held firmly 
to an ideology of status consciousness that inhibited the development of 
close ties The authors suggest that a social intimacy may have developed 
but for the absence of work and family spheres, which left a vacuum 
that prevented full expression of the community component (For a sharp 
contrast ın resident characteristics and behavior, see my article on a 
rural Japanese social welfare institution for the elderly in Japanese Social 
Organization, edited by Takie Lebra [Honolulu University of Hawan 
Press, 1992]) 

Strangely enough, though the tenacious adherence to formality in a 
roleless context was a hindrance to the development of close relationships 
and a sense of community, 1t proved to be beneficial in enabling residents 
to set up a formal structure of representation to facilitate negotiations 
with the management and enhance the effectiveness of the Resident Asso- 
ciation 

Kinoshita and Kiefer’s book 1s a welcome contribution to the ethnogra- 
phy of aging in Japan Though one might wish for a little more lively 
ethnographic presentation, 1t provides, as the first book-length study on 
the topic, fequisite background information and serves as a useful intro- 
duction Gerontologists, anthropologists, and others interested ın looking 
beyond demographic statistics to understand the nature of the Japanese 
aging experience will also discover a valuable case study that illuminates 
one segment of Japan’s diverse elderly population 
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Making Gray Gold Narvatives of Nursing Home Care By Timothy Dia- 
mond Chicago University of Chicago Press, 1992 Pp xv+280 


Gunnar Almgren 
University of Washington 


In order to gather the primary source material for Making Gray Gold, 
sociologist Timothy Diamond trained as a nurse’s aide and for one year 
worked 1n that capacity in a series of nursing homes Written from the 
perspective of a participant-observer, this work 1s a rare and often evoca- 
tive “view from below” of the American nursing home industry Al- 
though the book resembles a journalistic exposé more than it does a 
dispassionate ethnography, ıt nonetheless offers a substantial contribu- 
tion to the understanding of the sociology of nursing-home care as it 
currently exists in the United States Because the dominant model of 
American nursing homes that emerged in recent decades 1s that of a 
highly profitable corporate enterprise, financially established upon the 
interdependence of several disadvantaged populations, Making Gray 
Gold 1s a unique and compelling illustration of the interplay between 
capitalism and stratification 

The metaphor used as the organizing theme for Making Gray Gold 1s 
the productive process of extraction, where gold 15 mined from resource 
ore In this case the “resource ore” 1s the country’s aged, dependent 
population Through repeated use of participant-observer vignettes, Dia- 
mond describes the productive process as one where quite specific reim- 
bursable activities and supplies are provided to (extracted from) the insti- 
tutionalized elderly in closely measured quantities, documented, and then 
processed for payment The process of extraction has little to do with 
patient care, as care 1s understood in its common usage, because the 
professionalized industrial model of health care recognizes and values a 
narrow range of activities that are only peripherally tied to the actual 
needs of institutionalized patients According to the structure of this pro- 
ductive process, subjecting a protesting elderly patient to an overly cold 
or overly hot shower ıs defined as essential to patient care, 1s rermburs- 
able, and ergo a legitimate patient care activity. However, allowing the 
patient a few minutes of time and attention to express a fear, share a 
thought, or tell a story 1s excluded from the formulary of productive 
activities and as such 15 a “nonproductive activity" subject to adminis- 
trative sanction Making Gray Gold affirms the view of the corporate 
nursing home as an efficient producer of a limited list of activities and 
outcomes, as specified through the regulatory and reimbursement struc- 
tures sustaining the nursing home industry (as opposed to a cost-efficient 
system for providing humanistic patient care) 

In the nursing homes of Making Gray Gold there are three groups of 
people the elderly dependent patients, the nurse’s aides, and those in 
authority The elderly dependent patients are mtroduced and talked 
about frequently, but their story 15 clearly not the focus of the book 
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Those in administrative authority, the professional nurses and nursing 
home administrators, are largely described and presented as faceless petty 
bureaucrats charged with keeping the productive process on track 
Where they appear, the administrators and nurses are depicted as ngid, 
unimaginative, punitive, and uncaring In contrast, the nurse's aides are 
consistently elevated to heroism Both their plight and their contribution 
to whatever is human about nursing home care in America make up the 
main focus of the book 

As the essential labor force of a labor intensive industry, the certified 
nurse's aides (CNAs) described are usually minority women, either rela- 
tively new immigrants or disadvantaged African-Americans Although 
they receive some training, the CNAs are classified and paid as unskilled 
labor The CNAs in Making Gray Gold competed to find a job paying 
even 50¢ in excess of minimum wage for physically and emotionally 
demanding work A white male, the author was one of the few CNAs 
included 1n the book that held only one job Through the first-hand 
experiences of the author, the nursing-home industry 15 viewed as а re- 
newal and rebirth of 19th-century capitalist exploitation, with the addi- 
tion of international recruitment as а method to sustain the industry's low 
wage structure One nurse's aide in training, responding to a supervisor's 
admonishment to refrain from criticism of the institution, whispered to 
the author, "Hey Tim, what do you think? Are they teaching us to be 
nurse's aides or black women?" (р 24) 

The essential riches of Making Gray Gold are in the narratives of daily 
encounters that occurred among and between two disadvantaged and 
oppressed populations at the bottom of the social hierarchy minority 
women and the aged, institutionalized, and often impoverished white 
women constituting the majority of nursing home residents These poi- 
gnant observations make the book well worth reading by any scholar or 
future policy maker of long-term care However, the book’s dualistic 
orientation falls well short of the deeper sociological analysis that might 
have been gleened from the material Despite its unique and worthwhile 
contribution, Making Gray Gold seems more like the work of a serious 
journalist who has a passing acquaintance with Marxist sociology than 
the work of a sociologist 


American Stepfamilies By Wiliam R Beer New Brunswick, N J 
Transaction Publishers, 1992 Pp 258 $29 95 


Chandra Muller 
University of Texas 


In the past few decades there has been much debate about the state of 
the American family What are the changes? What 1s the source? Is it 
good or bad? William Beer describes a change, the new American step- 
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family, which he claims 1s an adaptation well suited to contemporary 
life He presents a highly readable portrait of this hybrid 

Much of Beer’s book focuses on the nature of the adult relationships, 
in part as a function of the children in the stepfamily He describes 
remarriages ın general and then increasingly complex stepfamilies, start- 
ing with "pure" stepfamihes and ranging to “yours, mine, and ours" 
stepfamilies The second (and shorter) section of the book describes rela- 
tionships among stepchildren The heart of the book ıs a detailed exami- 
nation of family dynamics based on a series of case studies conducted by 
the author The thorough and engaging exposition of the complex lives 
of these families provides the foundation for understanding the nature of 
stepfamily relationships and how they differ from those of intact families 

For example, the reader 15 drawn into the lives of the families enough 
to understand the potential jolt to the sibling power structure or sibling 
nvalry that comes about from a remarriage or when a child 1s born into 
a stepfamily Pecking order 1s usually based on age, and competition 1s 
usually over the attention of parents ın an intact family With remarriage 
or the birth of a child, the factors determining the pecking order of 
siblings may also be complicated by the presence or absence of biological 
ties to the parents Another example of a difference between the nuclear 
family and the stepfamily ıs ambiguity in norms about relationships 
Rules about sexual relationships, for instance between stepsiblings, are 
not as apparent The responsibility of the stepparent to the stepchild 1s 
also less well defined, both legally and normatively 

A thorny issue that haunts Beer's analysis ıs the relative priority of 
the relationship of the stepparents as a couple and the stepfamily as a 
whole compared to the priority of needs of individual members, especially 
children Researchers debate this question even for intact families in 
contemporary life, but the conflict becomes even more vexing for a step- 
family 

A potentially unsettling example for some readers 1s the conflict ın a 
complex stepfamily described by Beer early ш the book Newlyweds 
Randy and Linda, who have each brought stepchildren into their joint 
family, face an agonizing decision about Randy’s son, Alex Alex 15 emo- 
tionally disturbed and neglected by his mother Randy goes to court to 
try to curb the abuse but when offered custody declines because of the 
potential havoc 1t would bring to his precariously balanced new family 
Randy sacrifices the potential help he could give to Alex for the good of 
the other members of the family, justifying his action with the logic that 
another dissolved marriage would spread deep distress among a wider 
number of people Alex ends up 1n foster care for several years until his 
mother 1s more stable and takes him back The issues raised by this 
scenario are disturbing and perhaps underdeveloped in the discussion 

The main point from this example 15 that the couple in a stepfamily 
must put their relationship above that of the previously established bio- 
logical relationship between parent and child This, Beer claims, is done 
їп successful nuclear families and must also happen in stepfamilies He 
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says that а problem with all famihes today 1s that they are less child 
centered 

Beer identifies postindustrial society as one ın which the family 15 cen- 
tered around the needs and gratification of adults The stepfamily, re- 
sulting from serial monogamy, 1s the product of this focus We must 
wonder, then, if the children pay in terms of stunted or disadvantaged 
development Beer attempts to answer this in his last and perhaps weak- 
est section He discusses stepfamilies ın society—first ın history and then 
in contemporary society The main problem with the section 1s in the 
chapter that introduces data from the General Social Survey to answer 
the question of whether stepfamihes hurt children The analyses are less 
than convincing and do not fit well with the rest of the book Such a 
question must be answered using more systematic empirical evidence 

Beer intends to shed light on the kinds of interactions that are charac- 
teristic of the structure of stepfamilies There are descriptions of many 
different kinds of relationships and families, some happy and loving and 
others turbulent and full of pain Some succeed and others do not The 
cases are described ın rich detail and the author identifies many important 
patterns inherent in this new family form He provides an enlightening 
account of stepfamilies narrated with well-developed insights about the 
relationships among members 


Gender on the Line Women, the Telephone, and Community Life By 
Lana F Rakow Urbana University of Illinois Press, 1992 Pp 
xm--165 $23 50 


Daphne Spain 
University of Virginia 


If you are the typical AJS subscriber, you have probably already used 
the telephone several times today Those calls may have been business 
related, or they may have included informal contact with family or 
friends Like Deborah Tannen's You Just Don’t Understand (New York 
Morrow, 1990), Lana Rakow's Gender on the Line documents differences 
between women and men in modes of communication Rakow's book 
goes beyond Tannen’s in its emphasis on changes in technology and their 
effects on community 

Rakow's thesis 1s that telephone talk 1s both gendered work (1 e , pro- 
ductive activity assigned to women) and gender work (social practices 
sustaining masculine and feminine identities) By examining the evolu- 
tion of telephone technology ın a small midwestern town, Rakow reveals 
how it was simultaneously an instrument of liberation from and rem- 
forcer of women’s traditional roles She approaches her topic from the 
perspective of a feminist in the field of communication studies 

The book begins with three chapters describing the community of Pros- 
pect and “women’s talk” and “women’s place" in that community The 
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second half of the book consists of interviews with six Prospect women 
about their telephone use (these were selected from a total of 43 inter- 
views) Ranging in age from 14 to 80, these women represent a cross- 
section of the predominantly white, Christian farming town whose eco- 
nomic fortunes have declined over time These chapters are presented in 
the women's own styles ın a deliberate attempt to remove the authorial 
voice А brief conclusion weaves together the theoretical and ethno- 
graphic components 

The Prospect Telephone Company was founded in 1902 The company 
changed from a magneto switchboard to a common battery board in 
1950, allowing subscribers to simply pick up the telephone rather than 
crank it to get the operator In 1954, the company changed to a dial 
system, which completely eliminated the need for an operator Not until 
1980 did all subscribers enjoy a private line Many of the women inter- 
viewed by Rakow remembered when an operator connected all calls, 
several families shared the same party line, and the telephone was used 
only for emergencies or business 

Changes ın telephone service paralleled and contributed to changes in 
the sense of community Introduction of telephone service bound farm 
families together over considerable distances, and the operator was at 
the system’s nucleus If there was a fire, the operator would ring the fire 
ring and everyone would pick up the line The operator also knew where 
to find people who were not at home (the orginal call forwarding that 
now costs extra) The loss of the operator meant the loss of what Jane 
Jacobs called the “public character" so essential to sustammng communi- 
ties the one person who could be relied on to know everything going on 
and to serve as “eyes on the street " The telephone operator was Pros- 
pect’s “ears on the wire” performing the same function The affluence 
and technological advances that allowed all homes to have private lines 
also contributed to the privatization of community 

Women іп Prospect talk on the phone for a variety of reasons Some- 
times ıt 15 to perform work for the family business because men do not 
like to use the telephone More often it 1s to participate 1n care giving by 
calling local friends or far-away family members The telephone may 
have liberated women from the constraints of space and time binding 
them to their homes, but by becoming a tool for maintaming relation- 
ships, ıt remforced their traditional roles as wives and mothers Women's 
talk in Prospect consists mainly of "visiting? or “gossiping” about pri- 
vate issues, while men's talk revolves around public issues of politics 
and the economy 

Gender on the Line contains some interesting observations and sev- 
eral minor omissions from a social scientist’s perspective Among its 
strengths, for example, are very intriguing footnotes, with reference to 
such articles as Cheris Kramarae’s “Gotta Go Myrtle, Technology’s at 
the Door" (in Technology and Women’s Voices Keeping in Touch [New 
York Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1988]) and the observation that, unlike 
women, men are seldom accused of fear of technology when they avoid 
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instruments such as the telephone, washing machines, and curling irons 
(p 60) Ruth Shwartz Cowan’s More Work for Mother (New York Basic 
Books, 1983) dealt with similar issues she points out that the baby bottle 
was probably the most important invention to affect women’s roles as 
mothers, yet 1s rarely identified as “technology ” 

I expected to see a few issues raised that were not One was how the 
occupation of telephone operator became women’s work Rakow’s focus 
on women as users of telephones could have been strengthened by greater 
attention to the gendered nature of who made the system work On a 
more minor note, since Rakow makes much of the telephone’s ability to 
transcend space, a section 1n the conclusion regarding the effects of cord- 
less technology might have been appropriate (assuming few Prospect resi- 
dents used 1t when her research was conducted 1n 1985) 

The women of Prospect recognize their roles as caretakers of commu- 
nity and see the telephone as an instrument facilitating that work They 
also perceive what difficult work 1t 1s 1n the face of rising affluence and 
privatization Like public parks, transportation, schools, and entertain- 
ment, telephones have been transformed from enhancers of community 
to inhibitors of ıt Gender 15 on the line in the preservation of community 
whether at Prospect’s local level or the national scale 


Women ın Control? The Role of Women in Law Enforcement By Frances 
Heidensohn Oxford Clarendon Press, 1992 Pp 1x+273 


Peter K Manning 
Michigan State University 


Frances Heidensohn endeavors here “to tell the story of women 1n polic- 
ing [in the United States and Britain] within the context of social control 
today” (p 245) This stated aim requires that she fashion a dialogue 
between the structure, quality, and consequences of social control, espe- 
cially for and by women, and features of Anglo-American policing Chap- 
ters outline concepts of social order and control, women ın policing and 
policing women, and the role of the modern police, while two chapters 
analyze similarities and differences of the experience of police women in 
the two countries Two final chapters discuss contrasts and conclusions 
The author deftly concludes, “Women are not ın control They might 
begin to ask men why” (p 247) The form of the question and to whom 
1 should be addressed 1s indicative of her perspective 

The concept of social control includes formal and informal aspects and 
public and private activities, according to the author, but 1s left unde- 
fined The author argues persuasively that histories of social control, 
especially those arguing for a “dispersal of discipline,” fail to take into 
account both the role of gender in patterning social control structures 
and women’s role 1n social control By focusing only on the role of women 
as victims or as oppressed by patriarchical structures, analysts overlook 
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the essentially reflexive nature of controlling activities This insight 1s 
powerful, and could have been well linked to Jack Gibbs’s brilliant anal- 
ysis (Control Socilogy's Central Notion [Urbana University of Illinois 
Press, 1989]) 

The key concepts and themes are carved from a small number of 
interviews (p 229) The author balances irony, complexity, and reflexiv- 
ity ш her analyses, providing some sense of officers’ views and struggles 
Unfortunately, the quotes are neither very telling nor discussed 1п detail, 
leaving one to speculate about how order and comparison were rendered 
On the whole, the quotes could have been from “men” or “women ” 
Given her commitment to understanding the interactions between gender 
perspectives and experience ın a controlling institution, 1 1s a pity that 
men, even in the role of key informants, were not interviewed This is 
lamentable particularly because Heidensohn cites Malcolm Young and 
Jennifer Hunt, who show that ın large part the meaning of police work 
15 based on the dialectic between symbolic categories within the work 
and categorizations of those outside Heidensohn correctly sees the public 
and private side of police culture as fragile and desperately linked, and 
that symbolically women represent a threat to the myth of (police) male 
unity against the chaos of the outside world 

This 15 the only comparative, systematic study of women police Com- 
parisons of the reported experiences of British and American officers are 
made ın the context of differences in law, policy, views of equality, 
weapons, and politics In both countries women police found resistance 
of men to their entry and connected the entry of women into control 
institutions to moral movements to elevate morality and to insure equal- 
ity of treatment of women and children Oddly, her categories for com- 
parison (sense of mission, pioneers, partners, transformative scenes, pro- 
fessionalism, soft cops, female cop culture, and top cops) although 
interesting, are not drawn from known schemes such as the occupations/ 
natural history Chicago approach, making comparisons with other work 
tenuous The resistance to women ın policing 15 strong, persistent, and 
suffuses virtually every aspect of the female officer’s career This resis- 
tance 15 based ın part upon a male wish to dominate and to avoid domina- 
tion and 1n part to the symbolic threat women represent to traditional 
practices Vet, as the author points out, the decline in the legitimacy of 
the police, the crisis in law and order 1n both societies, women’s with- 
drawal of support for controlling institutions, all suggest a need to rethink 
not only structures of control but the quality and texture of control experl- 
ences These themes are found in both societies, and ın spite of differing 
legal structures and approaches, the presence of women in policing (9%— 
11%) 1s the same 1n both nations It 1s surprising, therefore, that Heiden- 
sohn does not cite Kanter’s work on gender ratios ın organizations (Men 
and Women of the Corporation [New York Basic Books, 1977]) The 
size of the “token minorities” in both organizations would lead one to 
predict that differences between men and women would be shight Heid- 
ensohn disagrees (p 224) 
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The book contains a subtle critique of feminist notions of social con- 
trol (seeing a limited field of victimization rather from the role of wo- 
men as controllers and their potential for altering the quality of social 
control and of radical Foucaultian visions of generalized social con- 
trol lacking consideration of the central role of gender Heidensohn asks 
very fundamental questions To what degree would changing the num- 
ber of female officers alter the nature, direction, and consequences 
of social control? What consequences would result with respect to legiti- 
mation, reduction of violence, and humanization of practices? I might 
add a related question How, in turn, would these changes affect 
men’s relations to the state, social control processes, and control institu- 
tions? 

In my Judgment, the book's broad focus and absence of a tight theoreti- 
cal perspective reveals more about social control processes than about 
policing In fact, more detailed knowledge of the occupation in organiza- 
tional context might have enabled more precise understanding of the 
focus of the interviewees’ complaints On the other hand, the author 
recognizes the bias ın past research with respect to 15 focus on men, 115 
limited vision, and rather narrow occupational concerns The dialogue 
concerning the nature of social control urged by the author 1s important, 
especially given the dearth of systematic, theoretically driven analyses of 
policing 


Neighborhoods and Crime The Dimensions of Effective С ommunity Con- 
trol By Robert J Bursik, Jr , and Harold G Grasmick New York 
Lexington Books, 1993 Pp xu+226 


Richard Rosenfeld 
University of Missouri—St Louis 


Neighborhoods and Crime makes a persuasive case for the continued 
relevance of social disorganization theory in the study of crime Bursik 
and Grasmuck insist that disorganization theory, now well over a half- 
century old, 1s not some “hoary old framework” unable to meet the 
intellectual or policy challenges of contemporary urban crime patterns 
On the contrary, its future appears “bright and exciting” (p 59) The 
authors develop their argument by expanding Shaw and McKay’s classic 
disorganization perspective into a “systemic control” model that links 
the effectiveness of local crime control to the broader “public controls” 
of political and economic institutions beyond the neighborhood They 
then apply systemic control theory to the fundamental topics ın the study 
of communities and crime, including community-level correlates of of- 
fending and victimization, fear of crime, gangs, and community crime 
prevention strategies Their assessment of the relevant literature 1s 1п- 
formed, up to date, and exceptionally comprehensive Neighborhoods 
and Crime 15 essential reading for researchers and graduate students 
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needing a state-of-the-art assessment of the problems and prospects of 
“neighborhood criminology ” 

Neighborhood criminology 1s not without its problems, the most 1mpor- 
tant of which, according to the authors, 1s the development of valid and 
reliable indicators for underlying concepts, including basic ones such as 
“sang,” “fear,” and “neighborhood ” Although their close examination 
of such problems 1s valuable, I am not fully convinced by their conclusion 
that the resolution of measurement issues “1s the single greatest challenge 
facing the criminological community” (p 181) The greater challenge 1s 
to resolve the prior conceptual and theoretical problems that prevent 
meaningful measurement The two most important of these are (1) the 
expulsion of the concept of culture from disorganization theory and (2) 
the logical problem inherent in the proposition that crime results from 
the inability of a community to control crime 

The idea of public control in Bursik and Grasmick's systemic model 
of crime calls attention to larger structural conditions affecting neighbor- 
hoods and whole cities Vet 1t ignores the influence of dominant cultural 
patterns on community institutions and crime rates The closest the au- 
thors come to the realm of culture 1s 1п a critique of “subculture” two- 
thirds of the way through the book, and this discussion 1s limited to the 
subculture of gang delinquency Even here, the treatment of subcultural 
theory 1s unnecessarily defensive, the burden 1s always on the cultural 
theorist to demonstrate why culture 1s “required” m an explanation of 
crime and delinquency No such heavy burden of theoretical relevance 
1s placed on the concept of social disorganization Thus the authors con- 
clude that the systemic control model 1s capable of explaining gangs and 
urban dynamics “without resorting to” other (1 e , cultural) explanations 
(p 147) But what ıs 1t about cultural explanation that makes it some- 
thing an analyst would have to “resort to," like a gun or a laxative, 
when all else fails? 

Bursik and Grasmick criticize the circular reasoning 1n many subcul- 
tural explanations of crime People commit crimes because they are en- 
acting subcultural values and roles, criminal behavior 1s then used to 
demonstrate the existence of criminal subcultures (p 139) However, as 
the authors recognize, a similar problem has plagued classic disorganiza- 
tion theory’s central proposition that high rates of crime are produced 
by weak social controls (р 15) This problem 15 not solved simply by 
enlarging the scope of social control to encompass sources of control 
beyond the local community, that 1s, by making the theory “more struc- 
tural " Nor 1s ıt solved by models that link crime and social control in 
complex, reciprocal causal chains of fear and “disorder ” Disorder the- 
ory predicts that fear 15 elevated and community controls are eroded 
by neighborhood conditions that are not “intrinsically crime-related” 
(p 101) However, the conditions of disorder mentioned by the authors 
(groups of unsupervised teenagers, vandalism, graffiti, abandoned build- 
ings, public drug and alcohol use) are criminal offenses or carry legal 
penalties (loitering, vandalism, property destruction, building code viola- 
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tions, drug law violations) We are left, at best, with an explanation 
specifying that small crimes can lead, directly or indirectly, to bigger 
ones The logical problem underlying this approach 1s underscored by 
the magnitude of the empirical association (about 80 ın one recent study 
[p 104] between indicators of incivility and disorder on the one hand 
and community crime rates on the other This degree of measurement 
redundancy renders the development of meaningful causal models nearly 
1mpossible 

Better measurement may help, but the logical problems that beset 
purely structural models, including nonrecursive ones, will continue until 
cultural analysis ıs brought back into neighborhood criminology Bursik 
and Grasmick criticize such “mixed models” for implying inconsistent 
explanations of crime Specifically, they reject the notion that neighbor- 
hood subcultures provide direct support for criminal activity However, 
this hardly exhausts cultural explanations of crime, and a broader con- 
ception of culture would enrich the structural explanations they favor 
Consider, for example, how the individualistic, competitive ethos of 
American culture impoverishes the sense of collective obligation and re- 
sponsibility needed for “public control” in the systemic model—or for 
that matter, the cultural changes required to bring gang members into the 
"core" of crime prevention programs, as proposed im the final chapter In 
any event, their neglect of culture ıs made all the more conspicuous by 
the authors’ thorough and careful advocacy of the continuing importance 
of social disorganization theory The future of the disorganization per- 
spective will be even brighter when the hoary old conflict between cul- 
tural and structural theories of crime 1s ended 


Crime in the Making Pathways and Turning Points through Life Ву 
Robert J Sampson and John H Laub Cambridge, Mass Harvard 
University Press, 1993 Pp 1x+309 


John Modell 
Carnegie Mellon University 


Crime in the Making ıs imaginative and forthright, a well-argued re- 
search monograph with broad theoretical and methodological implica- 
tions The authors’ grasp of the issues and their analytic thoroughness 
make this account of the life-course organization of delinquency and 
crime thought provoking and, surely, long lasting 

Sampson and Laub write comfortably within the conventional assump- 
tions of criminology offender, not offense, needs to be explained, connec- 
tions between deviance and social class need not be examined with an 
eye to considering how the line drawn between “deviant” and “normal” 
may support structures of inequality, the “steady work habits” that pro- 
mote “going straight” need not also be understood as compliance with 
bosses The authors seek empirical grounding for a position between 
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sociological criminologists, who eschew individual-based explanations for 
deviance, and scholars such as Michael R Gottfredson and Travis 
Hirschi, who so emphasize the persistence of individual deviance that 
social process falls from view Crime in the Making confirms the consider- 
able continuity ın rule-breaking behavior over the life course while em- 
phasizing social process to explain why so many cease and so many 
initiate deviance in adulthood The authors’ largest theoretical contribu- 
tion 1s an explicit theory of informal social control over deviant behavior 
that they link to individuals! chosen (but also structurally influenced) ties 
with family and employer (on the *good" side) and peers (on the “Ъаа” 
side) 

The analysis rests on longitudinal data, collected by Sheldon Glueck 
and Eleanor Glueck between 1939 and 1964, on 500 white Boston delin- 
quents and 500 nondelinquent counterparts These data have never been 
subjected to secondary analysis for criminological purposes Sampson 
and Laub seek to rehabilitate the Gluecks’ reputation, and they offer a 
thoughtful analysis of the pair's outlook and method examined ın its 
institutional context They demonstrate that the generally atheoretical 
empiricism that led the Gluecks to presume multiple factors and to gather 
data from multiple sources 1s joined 1n the data they created with a 
passionate workmanship Sampson and Laub find these data particularly 
pertinent not 1n spite of their age but because of 1t, inasmuch as “we are 
analyzing a sample which 1s largely an ‘underclass’ by today's economic 
definition, but in which race 1s not an explanation” (254) To make good 
fully on this promise, however, would demand an examination of the 
institutional, economic, and social-historical setting of Boston that 1s no- 
tably lacking 

The data analysis 15 extremely compelling social science and takes 
powerful advantage of the life-course sense of an “unfolding” through 
time Each chapter examines key social influences upon rule breaking 
and crime, then examines these ın their structural contexts and in terms 
of еагпег manifestations of individual propensities to deviance A number 
of parallel multivariate methods are employed, on the whole showing 
clear-cut (and clearly delimited) structural, developmental, and social- 
control contributions to deviant behavior Where the matched-sample 
design often led the Gluecks into statistical snares, Sampson and Laub 
turn it to their advantage, as ın their fine chapter 8 where they create a 
model for adult crime initiation and test 1t separately ın the control sam- 
ple and the delinquent sample 

Further pressing to explore the richness of the Glueck data, the authors 
move 1n their final empirical chapter to use the “detailed handwritten 
interviews, the interview narratives, and the volumes of miscella- 
neous notes and correspondence" (p 205) archived for each subject 
Seeking to avoid the temptation to use these merely for illustration, 
Sampson and Laub select cases randomly from within cells of а typology 
based on their model for adult criminality, admirably examming both 
main-diagonal and off-diagonal cases They read these interpretively in 
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order to shift their focus from variables to “persons as the main unit of 
analysis” (p 204) 

This 1s not entirely satisfying The authors cannot divorce themselves 
from a variables focus, and they virtually treat ther small intensive 
sample as a microscopic quantıtatıve test of their hypotheses Nor are 
they adept at discerning (or portraying) the inner logic of lives as revealed 
in data such as these The interviews and notes may well lack insight, 
but 1f this is true, the authors might better have selected the best (maybe 
even the longest) within each type, and read these while imaginatively 
reconstructing the lives they document The authors show us that famil- 
заг, conventional motives like occupational ambition or pride in family 
role are espoused by those who go or stay straight, but we learn very 
little about what ıt feels lıke to be energized, to have one's life directed, 
by any other less familiar or less well articulated or less admirable motive 
Put starkly, the authors’ theory of informal social control helps us under- 
stand how night behavior 1s maintained but leaves us with Gottfredson 
and Hirsch, or Hobbes, ın understanding “crime in the making ” 

This absolutely first-rate book does not do everything, but 1t does take 
on a huge subject, frame and test an important argument, and tame a 
vast data set It deserves thoughtful examination by a wide range of 
scholars within and beyond sociology 


Slum's Table Race, Respectability, and Masculinity By Mitchell Du- 
neler Chicago University of Chicago Press, 1992 Pp 192 $19 95 


Penny Edgell Becker 
University of Chicago 


Slams Table 15 an ethnography in the classical Chicago tradition— 
participant-observation 1n a South Side Chicago community The South 
Side has been the object of intense scholarly attention, yet the author 
finds another story to tell within this much-covered territory As 1s the 
beauty of ethnography when it 1s well done, he captures in the gathering 
of men at Valois cafeteria the very texture of personal experience and 
interaction, and he writes well enough to convey this to the reader with 
clanty and a certam charm 

The ethnography 1n this case 1s very well done and provides a solid 
foundation for the description that makes up the first two-thirds of the 
book The verbal portraits of the men as individuals are finely drawn 
The description of the regularities of their interaction 1s detailed and 
rings true, and the interpretation of what they share as a caring and 
moral community 1s compelling The reader who has never stepped into 
Valois cafeteria (motto, See Your Food) puts down the book with a feel 
for the regulars—mostly black men, but some white men and university 
students—who frequent this hangout on the edge of the ghetto 

The strengths of the book are the careful nature of the research itself 
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and the quahty of the writing, particularly when the author 15 telling 
stories about the men, which consist of observations and stones that 
support several points Duneier wants to stress For example, the caring 
community the men construct spans some conventional boundaries, such 
as age and race His thesis 15 that respectability, self-control, and sociabil- 
ity are qualities the men share and that are reinforced by their modes of 
interaction at Valois and other nearby establishments He notes that 
“participation in cafeteria life enabled a man to achieve a greater sense 
of his own worth through positive contact with members of other groups” 
(p 92) Such “positive contact” provides a bridge from private life into 
what Duneier terms “society ” He offers this portrait to counteract the 
stereotype of urban black men as sunk into the social pathologies of crime 
and violence 

The weaknesses appear m Duneier’s attempt to lnk what he has 
learned in Valois with other sociological studies of black urban America 
One expects the last third of the book to be more analytical Instead, the 
book launches an attack on both scholarly and popular accounts of race 
and urban poverty and offers no compelling interpretation to replace 
them 

Some of Duneier’s criticisms are on target The academic world has 
too often Joined the media to portray black men in America 1n the most 
crudely stereotypical ways For example, the dismay expressed at the 
migration of middle-class blacks out of urban ghettos focuses on the loss 
of middle-class examples of morality, self-control, and digmty Duneier 
finds these qualities in abundance ın the financially poorer men he has 
studied and rightly questions the scholarly emphasis on the flight of the 
black middle class as decisive in perpetuating a morally impoverished 
culture in urban areas 

Yet Duneier maintains the same focus by spending a fairly long section 
discussing what urban ghettos lose when middle-class blacks move out 
Duneier offers a model whereby the flight of the middle class brings 
about a vacuum of another kind Middle-class persons are said to offer 
a type of charismatic authority, conferred by their “contact with the locus 
of authority of society” (р 131) Middle-class blacks “are significant 
for the inspiration and coherence fostered by their presence in ghetto 
communities” (p 133) Unfortunately, this entire discussion is muddled 
and extremely unclear And, like some of the work he criticizes, 1t leaves 
aside other, more difficult questions, for example What about resources? 
Goods and services leave urban areas along with middle-class blacks, 
and those left behind do not have the resources to demand government 
services or pay for private ones 

There are other problems in the book The terms “black men” and 
“black community” are sometimes used interchangeably in the discus- 
sion 1n chapters 8 and 9, and Valois 15 referred to as part of the ghetto 
ın some instances and outside of it in others Dunerer tends to lump 
scholarly work 1n with journalistic accounts as though they were more 
alike than they are The last third of the book often reads like а wander- 
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ing polemic, and some of his criticisms are unfair Duneler calls to ac- 
count such prominent scholars as William Julius Wilson and Elijah An- 
derson for perpetuating the stereotype that black urban neighborhoods 
contain only pathology, yet what Duneier has identified 1s very close 
to what Anderson observes in Streetwzse (University of Chicago Press, 
1990)—the struggle wzthzn poor, black urban neighborhoods to maintain 
a culture of respectability in the face of violent street life For example, 
Slim and the other men tell Duneter that they come out of the nearby 
ghetto to socialize at Valois because of the crime and violence on ghetto 
streets 

Duneier has a sincere desire to go beyond a stereotypical portrayal of 
the African-American men he has studied, and he 1s willing to tilt at 
giants when he thinks they have used the power of their publications to 
spread a one-sided and harmful view of black culture That and the 
wonderful descriptive sections make this book well worth reading for 
scholars interested in race, poverty, and urban ethnography I wish the 
author had more thoughtfully drawn out the implications of his findings 
for scholarship 1n these areas 


Life Is Hard Machismo, Danger, and the Intimacy of Power in Nicara- 
gua By Roger N Lancaster Berkeley and Los Angeles University of 
Cahfornia Press, 1992 Pp x1+340 $25 00 


Paola Pérez-Alemán 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Life Is Hard successfully analyzes culture and politics in the Nicaraguan 
Revolution, paying special attention to power in gender relations and 
sexuahty In the style of an anthropological study, Lancaster records the 
results of interviews and observations with three families living in a 
working-class neighborhood in Managua The book traces the unfolding 
of the Nicaraguan Revolution through the 1990 electoral defeat of the 
Sandinistas, from a micro-level perspective that contrasts with the usual 
narrowly focused macroeconomic analyses of Nicaragua 

Concentrating on power relations within the family, Lancaster argues 
that the revolution failed to address and transform the culture of ma- 
chismo as well as the system of gender relations (between both men and 
women, and men and men) Machismo continued to be reproduced 
within the new types of relations that the revolution attempted to create 
Furthermore, the lack of changes in the gender and sexuality dimensions 
had significant implications for the undoing (or “failure”) of the Sandi- 
nistas Lancaster elaborates that the decline in support for the Sandinistas 
(indicated by the 41% of votes received in 1990 compared to 63% earned 
in the 1984 elections) reflected the party’s failure to appreciate the gender 
dimensions of politics For example, the Sandinistas used male and fe- 
male symbols 1п the 1990 political campaign differently than the winning 
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UNO coalition The latter successfully promoted Violeta Chamorro's 1m- 
age as а mother, borrowing from traditional Nicaraguan family culture 
to gain support for their coalition 

By giving importance to an analysis of gender relations and sexuahty 
m the Nicaraguan Revolution, Lancaster builds on the intellectual move- 
ment of the last decade, which aims at a new vision of social conflict and 
transformation and emphasizes the existence of more areas of conflict 
than social class Instead of conceiving machismo or sexuality in terms 
of preexisting Marxist categories of “base” and “superstructure,” Lan- 
caster views them as plural systems of power, autonomous but inter- 
twined, covering different symbolic and material terrains This is no 
small issue 1n any analysis of the Nicaraguan Revolution, as the Sandinis- 
tas’ conception of change prioritized class issues 

The book also addresses how Nicaraguans dealt with the acute eco- 
nomic hardship of the 1980s The chapter “Coping with Less” reveals 
the survival strategies of people living m a crisis characterized by hyper- 
inflation, dramatic wage-level drops, reduction of social programs, and 
increased poverty Lancaster captures the breakup of families as men 
migrate to the United States, and the multiple networks of family, 
friends, and fictive kin who help people face the hardships through inter- 
actions that go beyond purely economic exchanges, including reciprocity 
and emotional support 

Of particular interest 1s the chapter entitled “Subject Honor, Object 
Shame,” which analyzes the consequences of machismo on male rela- 
tions The study of machismo has generally focused on how this system 
negatively affects women domestic violence, fathering children ın multi- 
ple households, alcohol abuse, and male abandonment of family Lancas- 
ter shows that machismo 1s also a means of structuring power relations 
between men and men Moreover, 1п an excellent discussion of the social 
construction of sexuality, he argues that machismo 15 more than an 1deol- 
ogy, 1t 1s also a way of organizing social relations 

Lancaster fails, however, to elaborate 1п his analysis the Nicaraguans’ 
struggles to construct new cultural meanings He emphasizes more the 
way machismo sets the conditions for the life of men and women, rather 
than their active resistance and redefinition of gender roles This 15 partic- 
ularly notable 1n his portrayal of women, which reveals more how ma- 
chismo constrains them, instead of their individual and collective negotia- 
tion for new identities and spaces On the contrary, women forged 
significant processes in Nicaragua during the 1980s to make gender issues 
part of the revolution’s agenda My own work and that of other scholars 
(Florence Babb, Helen Collison, Clara Murguialday) has shown how 
women have learned to contest the culture of machismo with new so- 
cial practices Lancaster’s excessive attention to the practices that con- 
tinue to reflect traditional relations obscures those that point to new 1den- 
tities 

Life Is Hard provokes thinking on how we might view revolutionary 
or transformation processes Lancaster believes that success should be 
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measured by “whether a revolution systematically implements key ele- 
ments of its class, structural, political, and ideological agenda" (p 296) 
Therefore, the Nicaraguan Revolution failed to achieve its plans for 
equality and justice, both at the economic level and within the family 
This perspective, however, hinders our understanding of a revolution 
that was not led solely by a purposive Sandinista party to establish its 
own program This notion 1s too simple Conflicts emerged at multiple 
levels that were not controlled by any one actor Rather, a complex 
intermeshing of diversely situated groups has shaped the revolution in 
unforeseen ways, producing new political-economic relations Instead of 
evaluating whether the Sandinistas implemented their agenda, ıt would 
be more instructive to try to understand the evolving political system 
and the newly arising problems and opportunities Nicaragua faces to 
achieve equality Viewed from this perspective, we can be more percep- 
tive to the small changes initiated ın the past, and we can leave behind 
“gloomy visions” about the possibility for positive developments ın the 
future 

While we may argue with Lancaster’s conclusions, this book 1s never- 
theless an important contribution And though ıt focuses on the Nicara- 
guan Revolution, its relevance expands to scholars of gender, ideology, 
power, culture, and revolutions 


The Modern Christmas in America A Cultural History of Gift Giving 
By William B Waits New York New York University Press, 1993 Pp 
xix + 267 


Michael С Kear] 
Trimty University 


The social history of cultural consumerism and commercialism has, since 
the 1980s, been undergoing an academic renaissance Whether inspired 
by the proliferating cathedrals of consumption now dominating urban 
landscapes, elitist greed during times of declining standards of living, or 
some collective sense of the obsolescence of the traditional work ethic, 
the era features such notable works as Neil McKendrick, John Brewer, 
and J Н Plumb’s The Birth of a Consumer Society The Commerctaliza- 
tron of Eighteenth-Century England (Indiana University Press, 1982) and 
Colin Campbell’s The Romantic Ethic and the Spirit of Modern Consum- 
erism (Basil Blackwell, 1987) 

It came, therefore, as no surprise that the ultimate consumptive ritual, 
the event upon which retailers depend for nearly 4096 of their annual 
trade, should now be examined by cultural researchers William Waats's 
The Modern Christmas in America. A Cultural History of Gift Giving 15 
a research gem, focusing on the changing facets of this ritual during the 
19th and 20th centuries Based on content analyses of a longitudinal 
sample of 1,720 magazine articles on gift giving and 1,270 advertisements 
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(77 of which are included as illustrations), this 15 an impressive example 
of what can be gleaned through qualitative analysis 

We learn that the first Christnas Americans would recognize dates 
back only to the 1880s, with complaints of its excessive commercialization 
and loss of religious significance appearing by the first decade of the 20th 
century This supposed desacralization turns out to be an example of 
historical revisionism, for the holiday's timing and meaning have more 
to do with the near-universal impetus to give ritual to the winter solstice, 
rejuvenating both natural and social times Nonetheless, Christmas was 
to be one of the few rituals having the symbolic power to give individuals 
needed out-of-time experiences of biographical renewal and continuity, 
to temporally remove them from the everyday tensions and unhappiness 
associated with a period of monumental sociocultural change, and to tap 
the nostalgia for ruralism and simpler times 

Three major themes appear throughout the book The first involves 
how the custom of exchanging unique handmade items was altered by 
industrialization and urbanization There first appeared “halfway items” 
(things purchased partially completed and finished by givers), followed 
by mass-produced products made to look as 1f they were handmade, and 
later by а range of manufactured items advertised as being “appro- 
priate” or “ideal” as Christmas gifts Also to disappear was the late 
19th and early 20th century practice of exchanging manufactured gim- 
cracks, the cheap, useless, and unaesthetic *doodads" given to family 
members and friends alike Arising from the rural custom of giving toa 
wide circle of others, this practice succumbed with the large number of 
Gesellschaft relationships that characterize urban life 

The problem of “decontaminating” manufactured items, removing 
market value connotations and doubts about the appropriateness of utili- 
tarian gifts, was to be rectified by product packaging, holiday wrappings, 
and advertising (e g , “A thoughtful gift is a Gillette Safety Razor for 
his Christmas” or “What gift from a thoughtful husband can be more 
welcome than a Simplex Ігопег?”) Santa also proved useful Originally 
a small and often punitive elf (remember grandma’s threats of coal or 
switches in one's stocking?), he ıs now an ever-cheerful, generous (ер, 
non-profit-oriented) patriarch who labors with his nonunion elves in a 
cottage industry of yesteryear 

The second theme 15 the use of Christmas to reaffirm social bonds 
Fewer and more expensive items were to be given to a considerably 
contracted circle of family members (“The Feminization of Christmas," 
“Within the Marital Bond,” “Something for the Kad”) and close friends 
New standards of consumerism emerged, featuring new gifting tensions 
to replace those associated with making one’s own presents The new 
task of the Christmas shopper was to fathom the secret wishes of the gift 
recipients and to select that gift best symbolizing the relationship Given 
the dramatic changes occurring in familial and occupational bonds, anxi- 
ety was inevitable when calculating the quality of relationships in pecuni- 
агу terms Those no longer part of gift exchanges now received Christmas 
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cards, which circumvented the problem of defimng relationships (such 
as between business associates) by simply saying nothing about them 
Though gift exchanges contracted, reaffirmations of ever-wider solidari- 
ties occurred, from the community celebrations of the 1910s and 1920s 
(to ritually recapture the lost feelings of Gemeznschaft communion) to 
national-level observances of World War I (one could give to the nation 
by purchasing Liberty Bonds) 

The final theme involves how various groups were to capitalize on the 
holiday For industrialists, of course, mass production required mass 
consumption Banks had their Christmas club savings accounts, which 
often paid less interest than regular savings accounts and attracted more 
working-class depositors Store gift certificates reduced anxieties of gift 
givers while serving as a currency only within particular retail establish- 
ments But ıt was not the case that these powerful interests somehow 
duped Americans into exploitive holiday observances “At crucial points, 
[consumers] exercised control over the emerging celebration and shaped 
it to their liking” (p 202) The holiday was also seized upon by Progres- 
sive Era reformers who sought to address the social problems of poverty 
and poor working conditions, leading to the rationalization of charity 
and the giving of Christmas bonuses 

Impressive as it 1s, The Modern Christmas ın America could have 
achieved the status of a minor classic had it taken advantage of the 
research cited in the first paragraph coupled with the recent social histo- 
ries of family and private life Why, for instance, were the 1880s such a 
benchmark period? Useful would be Campbell’s insights on how roman- 
ticism legitimated hedonistic consumer behavior and facilitated the in- 
dustrial revolution by stressing sentimentalism, nonutilitarian aestheti- 
cism, and penchants for spontaneity and novelty Integrating these and 
related sociocultural trends would have given even deeper insights into 
the shifting trends 1n Christmas observances so admirably detailed 


War and Television By Bruce Cumings London Verso, 1992 Pp 309 
$29 95 


Lewis A Friedland 
University of Wisconsin —Madsson 


Bruce Cumings’s War and Television reads like two books within a single 
cover The title leads the reader to expect a general consideration of the 
effects of the medium of television on modern warfare In the first half 
of this book Cummings offers reflections on a number of themes, including 
television and historical memory, the documentary, and the role of televi- 
sion 1п the Vietnam and Persian Gulf wars The second half 1s taken up 
with a rich and thick description of how “The Unknown War,” а histori- 
cal documentary on the Korean War for which Cumings was principal 
historical consultant, was assembled by Britain’s Thames Television and 
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then picked apart and repositioned for a U S audience by the United 
States Public Broadcasting System (PBS) P 

Cumings ıs a major historian of the Korean War Both his expertise 
and the historical amnesia surrounding his subject condition his reflec- 
tions on television ın general In his introduction and first two chapters, 
Cummings elaborates his own general theory of television The Gulf War 
realized “the full totalizmg potential of war television the medium as 
the only message” (p 1) He asks how a medium that opens so much of 
the world to view manages to see and explain so Ше He answers his 
question by linking television to a peculiarly narrow American liberalism, 
on the one hand, and postmodernity, on the other For Cumings, liberal- 
ism limits the ability to express a nonrelativistic moral point of view, 
necessary for establishing historical truth, postmodern culture reduces 
history to images stripped from their context in historical time and space 

Cumings compares the “eyewitness” function of documentary to his- 
toricist empiricism Both documentary and historian “record ‘the 
facts’ "(p 53), yet the facts never speak for themselves Following Ro- 
land Barthes, he notes that documentary still photography fixes the range 
of connotations available to its viewers Although film and television 
appear more open, they also raise difficult questions of empirical truth 
and historical myth Cumings then applies this critique to the television 
treatment of the Vietnam and Gulf wars He describes the myth of televi- 
sion's “transparency,” the idea that as a window on reality, television 
"lost" the Vietnam War for the United States, an 1dea embraced by 
Richard Nixon and Marshall McLuhan alike Following Dan Hallin and 
others, Cumings notes how television carefully circumscribed the limits 
of legitimate controversy His chapter on the Gulf War is brief and mter- 
esting, but most of this material has been covered in greater depth by 
subsequent scholarship (Douglas Kellner, The Perszan Gulf War and Tele- 
vision [Boulder, Colo Westview Press, 1992]) 

Cummings ıs at his best when he moves to the Korean War and the 
making of “The Unknown War" Cumings and British cowriter Jon 
Halliday insisted that the North Korean version of the war be included 
because 1t had never been told to the West When the film moved to the 
PBS, pressure mounted to alter the film's historical interpretation from 
nght-wing media watchdog Accuracy in Media (AIM) and retired gener- 
als like Richard Stilwell, who had fought in the war Points of view 
contradicting the official U S version of the war were dropped, while 
others supporting 1t were added 

Cummings writes as a historian, media critic, and participant His ac- 
count demonstrates how the history of the Korean War became systemati- 
cally distorted as ıt passed through the editorial filters of the U S public 
television system However, the work as a whole remains impressionistic 
Cumuings takes little note of the findings of contemporary sociology of 
television news Hallin’s The Uncensored War 1s recommended for its 
portrayal of television’s Vietnam coverage, but issues raised by leading 
sociologists of television news like Herbert Gans and Gaye Tuchman go 
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unacknowledged This would be less of a problem 1f Cumings did not 
claim to be writing a generalized exploration of television and war Such 
a treatment calls for a systematic discussion of the ways that news- 
gathering routines frame ideological issues, but that discussion never 
takes shape If Cumings had more rigorously compared the differences 
between the British and U S historical documentary, for example, the 
book might have made its own contribution to this discussion. But much 
of the account remains descriptive and anecdotal 

'The most significant U S. sociology of television news has concentrated 
on the commercial networks There has been httle work of depth on the 
PBS system or the modern television documentary Cumungs’s richly 
descriptive book may be of interest to sociologists of communication and 
the media ın these two underexplored areas, but ıt is interesting primarily 
as an insider’s account providing raw material for further comparative 
analysis 


The Human Difference Animals, Computers, and the Necessity of Social 
Science By Alan Wolfe Berkeley and Los Angeles University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1993 Pp xvu+243 
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Will sociology, Alan Wolfe asks, turn out to be a short-lived social sci- 
ence? It appeared at a moment 1n history when humans were throwing 
off the authority of the sacred and the traditional, and recognizing а sui 
generis realm of collectivities and individuals standing above the world 
of nature By the late 20th century, sociology has lost 1ts confidence and 
its sense of purpose Its ideas come increasingly from the outside, the 
existence and the moral legitimacy of its subject matter are called into 
question 

On one side, sociology 1s being pressed back into nature Biology, like 
sociology a young science— Darwin 1s later than Comte—has surpassed 
it by making continuous strides and now denies the uniqueness of sociol- 
ogy's turf Morally, movements for animal rights and deep ecology casti- 
gate anthropocentric viewpoints and place earth first On a related front, 
the uniqueness of humans 15 threatened by computer science, which 
promises to demonstrate human qualities are no more than those shared 
by machines If these tendencies erode sociology from the side of the 
subhuman world, it 15 eroded simultaneously from the suprahuman realm 
of cultural codes Structuralism and postmodernism dissolve the world 
into a meaninglessly shifting series of changes 1n a self-referential system 
of rhetoric The Enlightenment optimism of early sociology, that human 
individuals can rise above both nature and the 1mpositions of culture and 
take direction into their own hands, has given way on all fronts 

Wolfe remains an optimist With a cool and even-handed style that 
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contrasts with the polemical tactics so often associated with these topics, 
he summarizes the principal arguments of each challenger and puts for- 
ward a rebuttal A good deal of research, for instance, has been collected 
showing that animals can do things once believed to be uniquely human 
communicate information, metacommunicate about their own messages, 
solve problems, use referential symbols, make tools, recognize themselves 
in mirrors, divide labor, and exhibit moral behavior such as self-sacrifice 
and peace making Nevertheless, Wolfe points out there 1s no evidence 
anumals have minds that can make interpretations or selves with the 
qualities of reflection and moral responsibility One might also note that 
evidence on the various allegedly human qualities 1s scattered among 
animal species. ants can do some of these, birds or chimpanzees others, 
but nothing like the whole package 1s found except among humans Hu- 
mans have developed the capacity for creating macro organization and 
symbolizing ıt within individual minds, ın a fashion that makes the hu- 
man species more powerful than any of the others By now, humans are 
far more dangerous to the other species than the other way around From 
this viewpoint, efforts to mark humans as just another animal look silly 

Wolfe devotes a separate chapter to the environmentalist and animal 
nights movements These reverse the Enlightenment themes of society as 
the peak of evolution and find humans not only cruel and self-centered 
m relation to other species, but an evolutionary dead end whose eventual 
extinction as the result of fouling their own environment would be no 
more than fitting Wolfe’s tone, usually cool-headed and fair, slips a bit 
here 1п his rebuttals, he asks us to expect, for instance, that poverty of 
creative imagination and a puritanical censorship would result from a 
society dominated by animal rights activists To the deep ecologists and 
Gaia followers who denounce human centrism, Wolfe responds by moral 
counterdenunciations The target here 1s too easy Environmentalists are 
hardly an intellectual challenge to the existence of sociology, and Wolfe's 
argument here 1s a bit like fighting off a mouse with a bludgeon 

A little worthier foe 1s confronted 1n the chapter on postmodernism 
Wolfe takes the interesting hne that postmodernism has lost the Durk- 
heimian recognition that society 1s simultaneously both sacred and pro- 
fane, modernity, which 1s the only historical period to recognize this— 
principally via the msights of sociologists—is a difficult condition 
precisely because there 1s always the danger of elevating the sacred into 
an eternal canon to be worshipped or of falling into cynicism and seeing 
everything as a mundane self-interest Postmodernism 1s literary criticism 
made half-wise by sociology, throwing rocks at all the sacred objects and 
in the process obliterating the creativity of the mdividual and the value 
of literature itself For Alan Wolfe, hke Wolf Lepenies (Between Litera- 
ture and Science. The Rise of Sociology [New York Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1989], sociology 1s a hybrid between the insights of the realist 
social novelists and the methods of science, and so there 1s no question 
of dispensing with sociology’s literary connection, it 1s precisely because 
postmodernism elevates literary theory at the expense of literature itself 
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that Wolfe regards ıt as pernicious A fundamental commitment of the 
sociologist, for Wolfe, 1s like that of Balzac or Tolstoy to be a realist not 
on metaphysical grounds but in the minimal sense of “telling ıt like it 
1s,” showing the ethnographic insight of a Gans or a Goffman for finding 
out what people's lives are like The fact that we recognize sources of 
class, ethnic, or gender bias in human thinking 1s no warrant for making 
ourselves nothing but ideological polemicists, 1t 15 one more hard problem 
that we must struggle with 1n the effort to bring home our best reports 

In the chapter on computers, Wolfe invokes as the criterion of distinc- 
tively human intelligence the Meadian principles humans have not only 
brams but minds, not only bodies but selves Wolfe proposes that the 
Turing test of artificial intelligence (AI) be supplemented by a *human 
essence test” we know we are m the presence of a human intelligence 
if “we modify our thoughts by the ways which we expect others to react 
to them" (p 60) Human beings, unlike AI software, “do not make 
sense out of the world by searching through memory їп an application 
of algorithmic rules [but] rely on the social world around them to 
supply the contexts within which communication takes on meaning" (p 
61) Wolfe cites ethnomethodological research to the effect that our minds 
are not filled with scripts and rules, we have instead the capacity to deal 
with ambiguity and do not need situations to be defined because we do 
the defining ourselves, through social interaction “Humans are distinct 
not because their brains store more information than machines but be- 
cause they can store less and get away with it” (p 65) 

In the 1980s, the new wave in AI recognized just these difficulties with 
algorithm-driven software and instituted a hardware-driven connec- 
tiomst approach This method dispenses with storing specific schema and 
explicit rules, but tries to build up problem-solving capacities by the 
ongoing modification of microelectronic nets Wolfe remains doubtful the 
neural network approach can produce a human self that can interpret 
social contexts Although connectionists use metaphors of society for the 
relations among specialized agents within the computer brain, the con- 
nectionist computer 1s not social mn relation to the outside world, the 
Meadian difference ıs what remains uniquely and unassailably human 
Wolfe does not raise the possibility that sociologists could break the 1m- 
passe to a genuinely humanlike AI by designing a machine whose basic 
activities would mimic the Meadian/Durkhermian model of a human 
being As I have argued elsewhere, the first thing such a machine must 
do 1s tune in on emotional resonances with people, and then internalize 
the symbols that arise from moments of emotional solidarity Wolfe, as 
a humanist, would probably see an AI constructed by sociologists as Just 
as threatening as any other But I think ıt need not be so For the sociolo- 
gist’s AI, to acquire high-level human capabilities, must join human 
society, 1t would have to interact with us, to grow from a baby AI into 
an adult, and in the process would have the peculiarities of its. social 
location just lıke any human being It would lack a human brain and 
body but would have a human mind and a self 
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Such a sociological AI would indeed raise questions about its legal 
rights, of the sort that Wolfe dismisses in the case of animals and other 
species lacking human interpretative capabilities and selves That such 
legal issues can (and I think will) arise in the 21st century will be a 
headache, especially for the portion of society that will inevitably regard 
new discoveries as threats to traditional ideals But human history 1s a 
long line of headaches Human society 15 not going to disappear, although 
our various біѕсоуепеѕ, technical and moral alike, will make ıt more 
complicated And since sociology 1s the only field which tackles these 
complexities head-on, ıt 1s not going to disappear either 


Testing Testing Social Consequences of the Examined Life By Е Allan 
Hanson Berkeley and Los Angeles University of California Press, 1993 
Pp 1х+ 378 


Steven Brint 
University of California, Riverside 


Without question, we are the most tested people in human history Fre- 
quently, testing begins with amneocentesis before babies are even born 
Some selective preschools test for admission We have our intelligence 
tested periodically as young people and sometimes also as adults We are 
tested with at least weekly frequency ın school We may submit to or 
volunteer for tests of vocational interest and personaiity Performance on 
aptitude and job qualifying tests have an important impact on our life 
chances Depending on where we work and whether our behavior 1s 
suspicious, we may be subject to drug and lie detection tests At one time 
or another we will, m all hkelihood, measure the state of our children’s 
development, the state of our love life or marriage, our life interests, and 
even whether we are happy or not in relation to some reputedly *objec- 
tive” test 

F Allan Hanson has written a provocative, but uneven and in some 
ways wrongheaded, book about an important topic Hanson writes not 
about a particular type of test, but about testing generally as a social 
phenomenon He distinguishes between “authenticity” and “qualify- 
ing” tests and devotes a major part of the book to each of the two 
types Authenticity tests seek to discover some quality of a person that 
1s otherwise hidden, often a quality with moral or legal significance such 
as lying or drug use Qualifying tests seek to discover a capacity or 
inclination to perform certain activities, such as intellectual work or pi- 
loting an airplane He investigates the origins of several types of testing, 
how people experience testing, and what he takes to be the major social 
consequences of testing 

The largest problems with the book have to do with this last issue 
Hanson wishes to establish two theoretical propositions One 1s that tests 
are mechanisms for creating “the concept of the person” in contemporary 
society, and the second is that testing maintains the person under the 
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surveillance and domination of “the disciplinary technology of power" 
of modern societies The difficulty 15 not that these Foucaultian-inspired 
ideas are completely wrong, but that they are very one-sided 

Hanson seems to beheve that people become what they are tested to 
be Everyone has encountered people whose sense of adequacy has been 
strongly affected, positively or negatively, by test results. But the range 
of responses 1s much wider than that Some take tests not as accurate 
representations of underlying qualities, but as hurdles to get over or as 
irrelevant bothers “I’m not a good test taker” 1s a common expression— 
part defense, part self-assertion Tests may be important determinants 
of life chances without necessarily creating people in their image 

The idea that tests are part of the “disciplinary technology of power” 
is even more one-sided Does it really make sense to include all driver's 
tests or tests of piloting skills as part of a "technology of power"? These 
kinds of tests are better described as ways that the users of roadways 
and air routes reduce the risk of utter incompetence Even drug testing 
15, їп many cases, a way for people ın complex organizations to suffer 
less at the hands of inattention and irresponsibility Testing 1s certainly 
part of the disciplinary technology of power, but it is not simply that 
(Like many other followers of Foucault, Hanson uses the concept 
“power” too globally It has the same omnipresent and ineffable charac- 
ter ın these accounts as God does ın some religious writing ) 

The muckraking flavor of this book 1s useful, but only to a point To 
see this, one has only to imagine what a complex society without testing 
would look hke It might very well be a society 1n which people were 
more subject than they currently are to random injurious events and 
where significantly less opportumty existed for those less advantaged by 
background It1s very easy to imagine that elite universities, for example, 
would place greater stress than they currently do on old loyalties and 
common cultures As Max Weber recognized, given the most common 
historical alternatives, bureaucracy has a comparatively progressive face 

Hanson 15 on stronger ground when he attends to the human drama 
of test takers, test givers, and test-taking situations He shows how un- 
scrupulous lie detection operators can create “false positives" by focusing 
test takers’ anxieties on the “hot” questions and by giving them plenty 
of time to worry about their answers He shows how employers fre- 
quently use compliance with Пе detector tests—the “literal objectification 
of mistrust”—as a certification of employees’ ability to trust each other 
He 1s sensitive even to the humiliation that somatic problems like “bash- 
ful kidneys” can have in drug testing situations In some sections on he 
detection, Hanson’s sensitivity to the connections between body and 
mind are reminiscent of contemporary masters like Pierre Bourdieu and 
Jack Katz 

There are other valuable nuggets in the book The book includes inter- 
esting discussions of the 1,500-year rule of the Chinese examination sys- 
tem, the tests by torture and combat that were so common in the West 
until the 13th century, and even the strategies that work to “beat” he 
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detectors (Hint It 1s not rigid control over questions that are meant to 
stimulate guilty responses, but wild fluctuations that prevent the con- 
struction of a base line ) 


What Is a Case? Exploring the Foundations of Social Inquiry Edited 
by Charles С Ragin and Howard S Becker Cambridge Cambridge 
University Press, 1992 Pp уш+242 $49 95 (cloth), $15 95 (paper) 


Alan Sica 
Pennsylvania State University 


Scholars across the social sciences already owe a pedagogical debt of 
gratitude to the editors of this volume, the former for his guide to compar- 
ative analysis, the latter for his primer on scholarly wntmg With this 
new book, that debt ıs enlarged Ragin and Becker have assembled a 
group of interconnected papers by established figures, including Andrew 
Abbott, Douglas Harper, Stanley Lieberson, Jennifer Platt, Diane 
Vaughan, John Walton, Harrison White, Michel Wieviorka, and them- 
selves As participants ın an innovative workshop at Northwestern Uni- 
versity in 1988, each was asked to evaluate the concept of “a case,” in 
sustained dialogue with one another, regarding its epistemological status 
and use in contemporary research As could easily be imagined given 
their previous works, the resulting “eight answers,” to quote Ragin (p 
11), vary enormously, with half dedicated more or less to critique and 
the other four applied to the utility of the “case” within specific research 
projects The editors close the book with their own disparate analyses of 
the work their confreres presented This produces an unusually coherent 
and self-contained “conference volume ” And because the editors were 
especially shrewd in selecting creatively oppositional participants, there 
1s something of value in the book for almost anyone, except perhaps the 
narrowest survey researchers for whom a given “case” 1s fairly irrel- 
evant 

Each author goes about his or her task differently Platt, п a clear 
and openly didactic chapter, begins the book with a selectively historical 
treatment of how cases have been used in ethnographies, beginning with 
The Jackroller in 1930 She moves methodically through eight exemplars 
Gncluding Becker et al , Boys ги White) and concludes that very httle 
methodological agreement has obtained about the precise use of “a 
case " For those who have not read the classic texts she selects for exami- 
nation, this chapter will prove especially instructive Abbott then chal- 
lenges the reader with his characteristic sharpness, range of Sources, and 
willingness to play devil’s advocate This time out—with help from Ar- 
thur Danto on narratology and Hayden White’s typology of narrative 
tropes, among others—he challenges the standard notion that narrative 
accounts are by definition incapable of revealing relations of causality 
He opposes the usual antinomies of ezther stories or formal models with 
an intriguing insight all studies, no matter how apparently analytic and 
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free of narrative spirit (e g , those with large samples of apparently undif- 
ferentiated *cases") hinge on storytellmg And given this fact, he urges 
that narratives be more carefully attended to 1n sociological research, 
both in untanghng causal mechanisms and as part of methodological 
rigor This relatively long chapter may be the most rewarding, for its 
freshness of approach to the problem and the fruitful use made of work 
from areas of scholarship not often enough brought together 

Tied closely to his new book, Identity and Control, Harrison Whites 
chapter argues that cases are used by the laity and literati ın several 
distinguishable ways, and that social scientists recapitulate these uses 
after their own fashion He illustrates three categories of same with refer- 
ence to any number of sources, from Shakespeare to Immanuel Wal- 
lerstein, pointing out how social analysis could be improved 1f 1ts prac- 
titioners paid closer attention to more common uses of “case ” He brings 
into discussions, 1n a style uniquely his, a number of terms (e g , “para- 
taxis” vs “hypotaxis”) to demonstrate his argument, some of which 
readers might indeed find worth learning 

In sharp contrast to White’s contribution, Lieberson’s 1s brutally lucid 
Referring to the locus classicus of comparative analysis, J 5 Mill's Гос 
(by way of Elizabeth Nichols’s restatement), he insists that small samples 
make causal or generalizing statements very risky and advises researchers 
who work with a few cases either to avoid attributing causality or to 
redefine their labors entirely and obtain larger samples “Put bluntly,” 
says Lieberson (p 117), causal comparisons of the kind Skocpol and 
similar researchers have been making for the last 15 years must be tem- 
pered before they “do too much damage” (p 118) to the entire enterprise 

The second half of the book 1s taken up with circumspect reflections 
on the use of “cases” ın particular projects Walton on the California 
water wars, Harper's unique study of a rural mechanic, Wieviorka con- 
cernng what makes a "case" within a medical versus a sociological 
context, and Vaughan's more general thoughts about empirical units 
(e g , families, organizations, etc ) as cases, and how they affect the the- 
ory and practice of social research The book closes tidily with the editors’ 
separate evaluations of what came before What Is a Case? 1s a useful 
book, reflecting a new level of methodological/theoretical self-awareness 
and subtlety of the kind that will benefit the discipline 


Hierarchical Linear Models Applications and Data Analysis Methods 
By Anthony S Bryk and Stephen W Raudenbush Newbury Park, 
Cahf Sage Publications, 1992 Pp xvi+265 


Henriette Engelhardt 
University of Berne 


For a long time the connection of micro and macro levels created some 
difficulties in statistical modeling In sociology, the term “ecological fal- 
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lacy” refers to problems that may occur ın the context of denving individ- 
ual features from aggregate data On the other hand, it 1s well known 
that the behavior of a system 1s often more than the sum of its parts 

This monograph offers a careful introduction to models designed to 
deal with interactions between individual and contextual effects The 
so-called hierarchical linear models (or, random coefficient models in the 
econometric literature, covariance components models or Bayesian linear 
models 1n the statistical literature) represent a class of multistage regres- 
Sion models 

Chapter 2 introduces the general logic behind these models Starting 
from exogenous microlevel data, individual effects are estimated first 
Then, the estimated parameters are explained on the basis of characteris- 
tic features from the next higher hierarchical level This procedure 1s 
necessary because two fundamental assumptions of the OLS model will 
be violated 1f system characteristics are directly introduced into a micro- 
level equation (а) variance homogeneity and (b) independent error terms 

There are at least two essential methodological improvements of the 
suggested procedure First, the deterministic effects of the influential 
macroeffects can be separated Second, ıt 1s possible to include stochastic 
macroeffects into the analysis Put differently, the usual individual error 
terms of linear models are extended by error terms associated with the 
macro level This approach makes it possible to systematically analyze 
the overall variance components The total variance of the dependent 
variable from single-level data analysis can be decomposed into the 
“within group” and the “between group” variation The interaction of 
the individual and the contextual effects as well as the variation of the 
estimated coefficients then can be identified in an analysis of the covari- 
ance of the error terms 

Chapter 3 presents an introduction to the relevant statistical tech- 
niques Point and interval estimators of the first and second hierarchical 
levels are derived Regression estimation techniques (OLS, WLS, GLS) 
are described There ıs also a presentation of Bayes estimation as well 
as full and restricted maximum-likelihood techniques for estimating varı- 
ance and covariance components 

Chapter 4 illustrates the statistical procedure by theoretical examples 
This chapter does not add anything new, but rather reformulates the 
general approach ın a less technical way so that statistically less advanced 
readers get access to the approach 

Chapters 5—8 apply the general statistical method to empirical data 
Those applications come from the domain of educational research They 
show that the advantage of the method imdeed les in the possibility to 
separate the variance explaining the effects of different levels of analysis 

The last two chapters are written for the statistically more advanced 
audience Chapter 9 assesses the statistical adequacy of the method The 
last chapter 1s a mathematical appendix It derives the statistical model 
and requires knowledge of matrix algebra Additionally, it describes 
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Bryk and Raudenbush's computer program and an algonthm for the 
data analysis 

This book 1s an important contribution to the analysis of hierarchical 
data It presents the material ın sufficient depth without ignoring the 
demands of nonspecialists The general approach can be applied to both 
cross-sectional and longitudinal data The authors exemplify the analysis 
of panel data by an application of their approach to lmear and quadratic 
growth models (chap 6) This type of analysis certainly can be extended 
by relating, for example, hierarchical models to methods of survival anal- 
ysis Thus, the present study also may serve as a starting point for tack- 
ling the macro-micro problem ın a dynamic context 


Last Chance High How Girls and Boys Drop In and Out of Alternative 
Schools By Deirdre M Kelly New Haven, Conn Yale University 
Press, 1993 Pp 1х+276 


Nilda M Flores-Gonzalez 
University of Chicago 


The guiding principle behind alternative schools 1s that they provide a 
second chance to complete high school Last Chance High by Deirdre M 
Kelly argues that rather than providing a second chance, these schools 
are more like waiting stations for those on the way to dropping out Kelly 
examines the dynamics between students, teachers, and administrators at 
two alternative high schools and discusses how social and orgamzational 
factors contribute to the disengagement of students, which ultimately 
leads them to drop out of school 

This book 1s based on a year-long ethnographic study at two continua- 
tion high schools, a common form of alternative school Besides on-site 
observation, school records, and interviews of students, teachers, and 
administrators, Kelly used research techniques whereby students partici- 
pated in data collection 

Kelly makes a clear distinction between the terms “dropout” and 
“pushout " She explains that “dropout” connotes the individual choice 
to leave school, while “pushout” implies institutional action to remove 
the student from school Pushing out can take the form of leading stu- 
dents to leave school voluntarily, expelling them, or transferring them to 
other programs Many school-leavers, she argues, are not dropouts but 
pushouts 

Kelly traces the historical development of alternative schools 1n the 
United States, with particular emphasis on the continuation school move- 
ment in California Up to the 1930s, continuation schools were part-time 
institutions where employed youth obtained vocational traming and job 
placement After World War П, their mission shifted from a vocational 
site to an adjustment model that sought to educate so-called deviant 
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school-age children In the 1960s, the adjustment model gave way to 
“divergent youth” education, which emphasized institutional rather 
than 1ndividual failure Since then, alternative schools have catered to 
students seeking or 1n need of a nontraditional education 

Despite the common view that alternative schools are a safety net for 
students, Kelly effectively argues that these schools are also a safety valve 
for comprehensive schools They provide comprehensive schools with a 
dumping ground where behavior problems and academic misfits can be 
deposited An added benefit 15 that comprehensive schools can disguise 
dropout rates by transferring students into alternative programs Many 
of these students eventually drop out, are pushed out, or are transferred 
into GED or adult education programs 

Although alternative settings offer many benefits to students, such as 
flexible schedules and small classes, students pay with the high cost of 
stigmatization According to Kelly, community perceptions, triggered by 
negative media coverage, mar the image of these programs Organiza- 
tional arrangements such as unclear goals and lack of training 1n alterna- 
tive teaching methods add to the stigma Furthermore, participants 
themselves—teachers, admunistrators, students, and their families— 
undervalue the programs It 1s not surprising that completion rates are 
very low 

The assumption that alternative schools are progressive institutions 
that promote ethnic, class, and gender equality 1s disputed by Kelly She 
argues that the social and organizational cultures of the schools perpetu- 
ated and 1n many instances condoned traditional class and gender rela- 
tions Although she found that positive ethnic relations were fostered at 
the schools, traditional notions of gender and class went uncontested, 
leading students toward working-class, sex-segregated jobs Kelly pays 
particular attention to the way 1n which traditional gender relations were 
played out 1n the classroom and in teacher-student relations While boys 
were encouraged to become economically independent, girls were taught 
to see their self-worth 1n terms of relationship to others, and to men in 
particular 

Kelly shows how patterns of slipping ın and out of the school system 
vary according to gender Boys and "tough" girls are frequently pushed 
out because of discipline problems, girls tend to “slip out quietly ” Stu- 
dents! reactions to school, she argues, are symptoms of disaffection that 
are rooted 1n the social and cultural organization of the school School, 
she argues, 1s a soap opera where different actors come to play As scripts 
unfold, a complicated social picture 15 revealed in which family, peers, 
and school staff have conflicting relations 

This book's main contribution hes ın its depiction of the interplay of 
gender and class in high school life Reading this work will benefit re- 
searchers seeking to understand the social and orgamzational systems of 
high schools and how they impinge on students’ educational careers An 
added bonus 1s the tracking of educational paths followed by a cohort of 
students from ninth grade to five yearslater Also, Kelly uses High School 
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and Beyond data to compare her data with more general trends Al- 
though this book 15 well written and descriptively rich, it does not include 
more substantive theoretical explanations This 1s not to discount its 
contribution to the field, for the book raises questions about the hidden 
curriculum that should be taken seriously 


Land of Faw Promise Politics and Reform in Los Angeles S chools, 1885— 
1941 By Judith Rosenberg Raftery Stanford, Calif Stanford University 
Press, 1992 Pp 200 $37 50 


Amy Stuart Wells 
Uniwersity of California, Los Angeles 


The Progressive Era, perhaps more than any other period of American 
history, remains incredibly elusive and difficult to define At the turn of 
the century, the divergent groups of politicians, suffragists, educators, 
businessmen, doctors, and labor leaders who called themselves progres- 
sives—or were labeled as such by others—represented a broad range of 
political interests and opinions regarding social reform This complexity 
is especially pronounced in the history of American education, where at 
least two distinct camps of progressive reformers—aptly labeled by histo- 
ran David Tyack as the “administrative progressives” and the *peda- 
gogical progressives"—frequently clashed over the goals and purpose of 
public education, particularly in urban areas 

Despite the intricacy of this era and the impact of its reforms on public 
schools, Judith Rosenberg Raftery, m Land of Faw Promise, has made 
a valiant effort to weave together historical, political, and sociological 
themes into a coherent portrait of the development of the Los Angeles 
Unified School District from 1885 to 1941 Using “themes of political 
and professional self-interest to explain the motivations behind many 
reforms” (p 3), Raftery illustrates the contradictory aims of Los Angeles 
progressives, most of whom were Anglo and middle class, and immigrant 
groups, most of whom were non-Anglo, did not speak English, and were 
poor The central theme revolves around the efforts of the American-born 
progressives to use the educational system to Americanize immigrant 
children and the competing attempts by immigrants to maintain their 
own sense of identity and community This effort on the part of the 
immigrants 1s illustrated by their frequent requests for school-based lan- 
guage classes to teach their children their native tongue Several interest- 
ing subthemes, including the tensions between the self-interest of the 
politically powerful women of Los Angeles shortly after suffrage and the 
needs of the immigrant population, also emerge 

Raftery presents most of her data in chronological order, beginning 
with an overview of early progressive reforms in the Los Angeles 
schools—kindergartens, after-hours playgrounds, health care services at 
the school site, and penny lunches These programs grew out of progres- 
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sive women's involvement with the schools, at first on a volunteer basis 
and later, after the programs were institutionalized, as paid professionals 
Raftery claims that the goals of the women who helped found each of 
these programs was Americanization of immigrant children first, and 
second, their own professional and political development Regarding 
health care services, however, her historical evidence 15 quite weak 

In chapter 3, Raftery makes a similar argument in relation to the 
California Home Teacher Act of 1915, which provided certified teachers, 
trained ın special courses, to teach mothers of immigrant children English 
and American—that ıs, white, middle-class—customs The act was 
strongly backed by the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, and Raf- 
tery argues that this state legislation “illustrates the new political power 
of recently enfranchised women and their strategies to continue their 
social reforms ” It also demonstrates, according to Raftery, how “special 
interest groups used the schools to promote particular programs” (p 68) 
Thus, she describes what she sees as the “benevolent paternalism” on 
the part of educators and reformers as they strove to control immigrants 
and to turn them into acceptable Americans—paternalism that, through 
no accident, also benefited the reformers and the educators by providing 
political power and employment 

In the second half of the book, Raftery describes the more typical 
reforms of the “administrative progressives”—reforms to make educa- 
tion more efficient, scientific, and professional through the use of stan- 
dardized tests, rigid tracking practices, and centralization of decision 
making The downside of these reforms, in Los Angeles as elsewhere, was 
that poor, nonwhite, and non-English-speaking students were frequently 
labeled as slow learners, tracked into the lowest-level classes, and denied 
access to quality education programs In addition, the increased political 
push on the part of white parents for greater racial segregation between 
the schools in Los Angeles meant that from 1920 to 1940 so-called pro- 
gressive reforms were quite regressive in terms of bringing about equal 
opportunity for students of all races 

For sociologists and historians of education, Land of Far Promise 1s 
worth reading, 1f for no other reason than the lack of books and articles 
on the history of the nation's second largest school district But Raftery 
fails to pay enough attention to the distinctions between the two progres- 
sive camps that had such a profound influence on American education 
The group Tyack calls the pedagogical progressives are virtually never 
mentioned ın this book except in endnotes Meanwhile, Raftery fails to 
distinguish one of the essential leaders of this pedagogical branch of the 
progressive education movement—John Dewey—from the more scien- 
tific administrative progressives of his day While I consider these sig- 
nificant oversights for a historian, the book still makes a valid scholarly 
contribution 
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Network Analysis, Culture, and the 
Problem of Agency! 


Mustafa Emirbayer 
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Network analysis 1s one of the most promising currents 1n sociologi- 
cal research, and yet it has never been subjected to a theoretically 
informed assessment and critique This article outlines the theoreti- 
cal presuppositions of network analysis It also distinguishes be- 
tween three different (imphcit) models in the network literature of 
the interrelations of social structure, culture, and human agency 
It concludes that only a strategy for historical explanation that syn- 
thesizes social structural and cultural analysis can adequately ex- 
plain the formation, reproduction, and transformation of networks 
themselves The article sketches the broad contours of such a theo- 
retical synthesis in the conclusion 


Recent years have witnessed the emergence of a powerful new approach 
to the study of social structure This mode of inquiry, commonly known 
as “network analysis,” has achieved a high degree of technical sophisti- 
cation and has proven extremely useful in a strikingly wide range of 
substantive applications Since the seminal work of Barnes (1954) and 
Bott (1971), sociological studies utilizing network analysis have appeared 
with increasing frequency, a veritable explosion of such work has taken 
place over the last 15 years, particularly with the founding of two special- 
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ized journals, Social Networks and Connections, n the late 1970s Today 
network analysis 1s one of the most promising currents ın sociological 
research Its practitioners include some of the most highly respected fig- 
ures ın the profession Ron Breiger, Ronald Burt, Mark Granovetter, 
David Knoke, Peter Marsden, Barry Wellman, and Harrison White 
Many other prominent sociologists, such as Claude Fischer, Edward 
Laumann, Doug McAdam, David Snow, and Charles Tilly, draw exten- 
sively upon network concepts The late George Homans, in his reflections 
upon the last 50 years of sociology, justly described network analysis as 
one of the most encouraging new developments in the discipline (Homans 
1986, p xxvi) 

Despite its growing prominence, however, network analysis has yet to 
be subjected to a theoretically informed assessment and critique The 
secondary literature on this perspective has tended to restrict itself to 
outlining basic concepts, discussing technical procedures, and summariz- 
ing empirical research findings There has been an unfortunate lack of 
interest ın situating network analysis within the broader traditions of 
sociological theory, much less in undertaking a systematic inquiry into 
its underlying strengths and weaknesses Theoretical “precursors” of 
network analysis have often been invoked ın passing—especially Durk- 
heim and Simmel—but network analysis, itself a constellation of diverse 
methodological strategies, has rarely been systematically grounded ın the 
conceptual frameworks they elaborated In addition, there has been a 
notable absence in this hterature of any sustained consideration of the 
potential usefulness of network analysis for historical investigation 
Meanwhile, social theorists and historical sociologists, for their own part, 
have largely 1gnored developments 1n this field, we have yet to see a 
sustained discussion of this approach 1n recent works of social theory, 
even 1n the writings of such wide-ranging thinkers as Anthony Giddens 
(1984, 1987) and Jeffrey Alexander (1982, 1987, 1988a) or, alternatively, 
1n studies of recent developments 1n comparative and historical research 
(eg , Skocpol 1984, D Smith 1991) ? In short, the task of rethinking 
network analysis, sociological theory, and historical sociology in light of 
one another has been sadly neglected 

In this essay we aspire to accomplish precisely such a task We begin 
with an exposition of the underlying theoretical presuppositions and con- 
ceptual strategies of network analysis, outlining the characteristic fea- 
tures of this approach ın relation to broader currents ın social theory 
Along the way, we examine several exemplary studies that investigate 
historical processes of social change using the tools and insights of net- 


? Giddens does, however, criticize the “structuralism” of Peter Blau, which has strong 
affinities with network analysis (Giddens 1984, pp 207—13) 
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work analysis Upon this basis we then elaborate a critique—a funda- 
mentally sympathetic critique—of the network perspective, stressing 15 
inadequate conceptualizations of human agency on the one hand, and of 
culture on the other We carefully distinguish here between three distinct 
models in the network hterature of the relationships among culture, 
agency, and social structure, each of these models, m our view, conceptu- 
alizes these relationships 1n varying degrees of theoretical sophistication 

Throughout the essay, we attempt to ground our critical arguments care- 
fully in deta:led and substantzve considerations of actual works of net- 
work analysis—studies that, in our estimation, rank among the most 
powerful and impressive applications to date of the network perspective 

Throughout this article, our primary focus 1s on analytical categories, 
not on authors Our concern with agency and culture has implications 
for network analysis in general, but our focus here remains on studies 
that attempt to explain social change over tiume—ancluding the transfor- 
mation of social networks themselves—and hence on specifically йгѕѓоуг- 
cal studies ? 

Our argument 15 that while this new mode of structuralist inquiry—in 
all three of its versions—offers a more powerful way of describing social 
interaction than do other structural perspectives that focus solely on the 
categorical attributes of individual and collective actors, it has yet to 
provide a fully adequate explanatory model for the actual formation, 
reproduction, and transformation of social networks themselves Net- 
work analysis all too often denies ın practice the crucial notion that social 
structure, culture, and human agency presuppose one another, ıt either 
neglects or inadequately conceptualizes the crucial dimension of subjec- 
tive meaning and motivation—aincluding the normative commitments of 
actors—and thereby fails to show exactly how it 1s that intentional, cre- 
ative human action serves in part to constitute those very social networks 
that so powerfully constrain actors in turn In its less nuanced versions, 
in fact, the network approach emerges as the mirror image of its interpre- 
tive and hermeneutic counterpart (Schutz 1967, Rabinow and Sullivan 
1979) Whether from the standpoint of objective social structures or of 
subjective experience, both of these perspectives п themselves provide 
no more than a description of social reality, ultimately, both fail to grasp 
in concepts the dynamic processes that shape this reality over time We 


з We are not interested here, 1t should be pointed out, in the more purely methodolog)- 
cal and technical contributions that network analysts have produced (e g , Boorman 
and White 1976, Davis 1967, Freeman 1977, 1979, Harary, Norman, and Cartwright 
1965, Lorrain and White 1971, White, Boorman, and Breiger 1976) Nor are we 
concerned with covering all of the many important empirical studies that have been 
produced 1п recent years using network techniques and concepts See, e g , Fischer 
1982, Laumann and Knoke 1987, and Wellman 1979 
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beheve, by contrast, that an adequate approach to historical explanation 
must encompass both social structural and cultural perspectives on social 
action We demonstrate how more sophisticated versions of network 
analysis do approximate such a strategy, and we sketch out the broad 
contours of our own synthetic explanatory perspective in the concluding 
pages 


ANALYZING SOCIAL NETWORKS 


The Priority of Relations over Categories 


Network analysis 1s not a formal or unitary “theory” that specifies dis- 
tinctive laws, propositions, or correlations, but rather a broad strategy 
for investigating social structure It 1s not, that 1s, a “deductive system” 
in which “lower-order propositions” follow “as a logical conclusion 
from general propositions under specified given conditions” 
(Homans 1964, p 812) Rather, like modernization or dependency theory 
in the field of economic development, it 1s more a “paradigm” or a 
*perspective"— "a loose federation of approaches" (Burt 1980a)—than 
a predictive “social theory " As a result of the internal diversity of net- 
work approaches, network analysts themselves debate the usefulness of 
alternative models of social relations and methodological strategies In- 
deed, important disagreements have arisen over the very definition of its 
fundamental concepts Network analysts dispute the manner in which 
ideas such as social structure, network centrality, distance, cohesion, 
and social network itself—terms used by other sociologists simply as 
metaphors—can be operationalized for purposes of empirical research 
(We have provided a short glossary of terms commonly used by network 
analysts in the appendix below ) 

Nevertheless, network analysis proceeds from certain basic theoretical 
presuppositions and premises that are acceptable to most, if not all, of 
its practitioners It holds to a set of implicit assumptions about fundamen- 
tal issues 1n sociological analysis such as the relationship between the 
individual and society, the relationship between “micro” and “macro,” 
and the structuring of social action by objective, “supra-individual” 
patterns of social relationships The point of departure for network analy- 
sis 1s what we shall call the antzcategorical amperative This imperative 
rejects all attempts to explain human behavior or social processes solely 
m terms of the categorical attributes of actors, whether individual or 
collective Network analysis, as Barry Wellman puts it, reyects explana- 
tions of “social behavior as the result of individuals! common possession 
of attributes and norms rather than as the result of their involvement in 
structured social relations” (Wellman 1983, р 165) In other words, one 
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can never simply appeal to such attributes as class membership or class 
consciousness, political party affiliation, age, gender, social status, reli- 
gious beliefs, ethnicity, sexual orientation, psychological predispositions, 
and so on, ın order to explain why people behave the way they do 
“Network theory builds its explanations from patterns of relations,” 
notes Ronald Burt “It captures causal factors m the social structural 
bedrock of society, bypassing the spuriously significant attributes of peo- 
ple temporarily occupying particular positions 1n social structure” (Burt 
1986, р 106) * In this respect, network analysis pursues the Simmelian 
goal of a formalıstıc sociology (Simmel 1971, chap 3), one that directs 
attention exclusively to the overall structure of network ties while sup- 
pressing consideration of their substantive content (see also Bearman 
1993, p 48) 5 

Given this anticategorical imperative, network analysis emphatically 
rejects all varieties of culturalism, essentialism, and methodological indi- 
vidualism It stands fundamentally opposed, for example, to certain of 
the assumptions of structural-functionalism, which stresses the normative 
integration of societies Despite a common emphasis on the priority of 
structures over “essences”—an emphasis (deriving ultimately from the 
early Durkheim) that links both perspectives to tendencies 1n structural 
anthropology, linguistics, and ordinary language philosophy—network 
analysts “take seriously what Durkherm saw but most of his followers 
did not that the organic solidarity of a social system rests not on the 
cognition of men, but rather on the interlock and interaction of objec- 
tively definable social relationships” (Boorman and White 1976, p 
1442) $ It should be pointed out, on the other hand, that network analysis 
does not reject all of the tenets of structural-functionalism Many network 
analysts (e g , White, Boorman, and Breiger 1976, Burt 1982) employ 
functionalist notions such as “role,” “role set," and "status," although 
they reconceptualize these notions into relational or network-analytic 


4 Thus one network analyst (Brym 1988) ıs able to show ın his work on intellectual 
radicalism among the fin-de-siécle Jewish intelligentsia ın Russia that sharp discrepan- 
cies in political ideologies can develop even within narrowly circumscribed categories, 
depending upon the actors’ different patterns of “structural rootedness” within partic- 
ular social networks 


5 This last formulation applies somewhat less well, it should be pointed out, to the 
third of the several network models that we shall go on to analyze, that of structuralist 
constructionism This model supplements a “static” and formalistic analysis of net- 
work structure with a more “dynamic” account of processes of identity transforma- 
tion, one that necessarily devotes more attention to the content of network ties 


6 Network analysts’ disagreement with the structural-functionalist view of society 1s 
thus reminiscent of Selig Perlman’s objection to those Marxist theorists who view the 
working class as “an abstract mass in the grip of an abstract force” (1979, p 6) 
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terms In this regard, they can indeed be said to be working within the 
tradition of Merton and Rossi (1950), Parsons (1951), and Nadel (1957) 

As a "structuralist? approach to social analysis, the network per- 
spective necessarily also questions the explanatory potential of all those 
conceptual strategies that emphasize the nonrelational attributes and/or 
purposive actions of individuals or collectivities—strategies such as 
interpretive sociology, phenomenology, symbolic interactionism, ethno- 
methodology, certain variants of Marxian analysis, and rational choice 
theory From the network point of view, analytical approaches that direct 
attention to the “intrinsic characteristics,” “essences,” attributes, or 
goals of individuals, as opposed to their patterned and structured interre- 
lationships, are all inherently suspect (Wellman and Berkowitz 1988, p 
5) Although certain rational choice analysts do employ the methodologi- 
cal tools and techniques of network analysis (e g , Coleman 1990), and 
while, conversely, certam practitioners of network analysis today tacitly 
rely on instrumentalist conceptions of action (as we shall see below), 
network analysis itself as а broad perspective on social structure can 
clearly be distinguished from the radical mdividualism of rational choice 
theory 

Finally, network analysis departs ın 1mportant ways from the “main- 
stream” sociological approach to empirical “quantitative” research As 
both James Coleman and Andrew Abbott have observed, American soci- 
ology before the “watershed” moment of the 1940s was marked by a 
proliferation of qualitative community studies, influenced in large part 
by the Chicago school and, ultimately, by the writings of Robert Park 
(Park, Burgess, and McKenzie 1967), W I Thomas (1966), and Georg 
Simmel (1955) These theorists regarded social facts as ecologically em- 
bedded within specific contexts of time and space — that 1s to say, within 
particular znteractional fields composed of concrete, historically specific 
“natural areas” and “natural histories ” “All social facts,” notes Ab- 
bott, were seen as “located in particular physical places and ın particular 
social processes They were also located within the temporal logic of one 
or more processes of succession, assimilation, conflict, and so on The 
Chicago vision was of a social structure embedded in time, a structure in 
process" (Abbott 19926, р 14) 

After the 1940s, however, American sociology shifted its focus of atten- 
tion away from contextual determination and onto statistical survey re- 
search and other types of work that took as their umt of analysis not the 
community or the social group, but rather the individual “In much of 
the work following this change," remarks Coleman, "the focus shifted 
from social processes within the community shaping the system's behav- 
10r to psychological or demographic processes shaping individual behav- 
10r” (Coleman 1986, р 1315) 
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There was no comparable development of tools for analysis of the behavior 
of interacting systems of individuals or for capturing the interdependencies 
of individual actions as they combine to produce a system-level outcome 
The far greater complexity required of tools for these purposes constituted 
a serious impediment to their development The end result [was] 
extraordinarily elaborated methods for analysis of the behavior of a set of 
independent entities (most often individuals), with httle development of 
methods for characterizing systemic action resulting from the interdepen- 
dent actions of members of the system [Coleman 1986, p 1316] 


From this historical vantage point, contemporary network analysis can 
be viewed as part of a second crucial watershed period in American 
sociology, one 1n which empirical research 1s now directing its attention 
back again to the systemic level, this time assisted by the development 
of quantitative techniques and methods of a highly sophisticated nature 
In this second pivotal moment, analytic concerns are shifting back once 
more to those questions of interactional fields and contextual determina- 
tion that had been so central to sociologists before the “variables revolu- 
tion” of the 1940s 

How, then, does network analysis propose to account for social behav- 
тог and processes? The answer 1s implicit in the preceding remarks Such 
behavior and processes, 1t suggests, must be explained with reference to 
networks of social relations that link actors or “nodes " These social 
relations, significantly, must be understood as independent of the actors’ 
wills, behefs, and values, they must also be assumed to allocate scarce 
resources differentially (Wellman 1983, р 176) Social structure, їп this 
view, 1s “regularities in the patterns of relations among concrete entities, 
it is not a harmony among abstract norms and values or a classification 
of concrete entities by their attributes” (White et al 1976, pp 733-34, 
emphasis 1n original) A social network 1s one of many possible sets of 
social relations of a specific content—for example, communicative, 
power, affectual, or exchange relations—that link actors within a larger 
social structure (or network of networks) The relevant unit of analysis 
need not be an individual person, but can also be a group, an organiza- 
tion, or, indeed, an entire “society” (1 e , a territorially bounded network 
of social relations),’ any entity that ıs connected to a network of other 
such entities will do 

Network analysts often find it desirable to carry out their investigations 
at both the individual and group levels, such combinations highhght what 
some of them, 1n a Simmelian (1955) fashion, refer to as the “dualism” of 
groups and actors—the fact that the nature of groups 1s determined by 
the intersection of the actors within them (1e , by the ties of their mem- 


7 One recent writer, Margaret Somers (1993), prefers the term "relational setting ” 
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bers to one another as well as to other groups and individuals), while the 
nature of actors 1s determined by the intersection of groups “within” 
them (1e, by their own various group affiliations, see Breiger 1974) 
Individual and group behavior, 1n this view, cannot be fully understood 
independently of one another By thus facilitating analyses at both the 
individual and group level, network analysis makes it possible to bridge 
the “micro—macro gap”—the theoretical gulf between microsociology, 
which examines the interaction of individuals, and macrosociology, 
which studies the interaction of groups or institutions 

Thus the way in which network analysis conceptualizes social structure 
1s at once more general and more concrete than alternative structuralist 
approaches It 1s more general because many different kinds of groups, 
relations, and institutions that putatively organize or structure social pro- 
cesses can be understood in, or be “translated” into, network terms 
And it 1s more concrete because these structures need not be treated as 
“black boxes,” but rather can be disaggregated into their constituent 
elements of actors and relations The significance of these two features 
of network analysis for empirical research 1s considerable Network ana- 
lysts are now able to provide far more precise and accurate representa- 
tions of social structures and social relations than are proponents of com- 
peting research strategies 

Most network analysts, of course, also purport to do far more than 
simply describe the ways in which actors are connected in society As 
Knoke and Kukhnski point out, “If network analysis were limited to a 
conceptual framework for identifying how a set of actors 1s linked to- 
gether, 1t would not have excited much interest and effort among social 
researchers But network analysis contains a further explicit premise of 
great consequence The structure of relations among actors and the loca- 
tion of individual actors ın the network have important behavioral, per- 
ceptual, and attitudinal consequences both for the individual umts and 
for the system as a whole" (Knoke and Kuklinski 1982, p 13) "The 
hallmark of network analysis,” m Edward Laumann's (1979, р 349) 
words, “15 to explain, at least in part, the behavior of network elements 
(1 e , the nodes) and of the system as a whole by appeal to specific features 
of the 1nterconnections among the elements ” More specifically, the net- 
work approach investigates the constraming and enabling dimensions of 
patterned relationships among social actors within a system It 1s this 
emphasis, ın fact, that provides the link between its theoretical insights 
and its key contributions to empirical research. What network analysis 
provides, 1n particular, 1s a way of avoiding the pitfalls of what Arthur 
Stinchcombe terms “epochal interpretations” (or, more memorably, “ep- 
ochal garbage”), that 1s, of causal explanations that proceed by “using 
the apparent causal structure created by narrative of a sequence of events 
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to create the illusion that epochal theories are being substantiated" 
(Stinchcombe 1978, p 10, see also Tilly 1992) Network analysis allows 
historical sociologists, by contrast, to pinpomnt those wide-ranging and 
recurrent causal mechanisms “whose combinations produce," as Tilly 
expresses it, “the actual unique histories we observe" (Tilly 1992, p 11) 
How, specifically, does network analysis attempt such an important task? 


Relational Analysis as a Way of Representing Social Structure 


Network analysts generally make use of one of two conceptual strategies 
in order to explain how networks constrain and enable—and thus to 
account for various types of social behavior (Burt 1980a, 1987) On the 
one hand, many analysts adopt a “relational” or “social cohesion” ap- 
proach that focuses on the direct and indirect connections among actors 
This approach explains certain behaviors or processes through the fact 
of social connectivity itself—as well as through the density, strength, 
symmetry, range, and so on, of the ties that bind From this perspective, 
very strong, dense, and relatively isolated social networks facilitate the 
development of uniform “subcultures” and of strong collective identities, 
this notion, of course, dates back both to Durkheim (1984) and to Simmel 
(1955, 1971, chap 18) Relational analyses, however, also demonstrate 
that “weak” ties indirectly connecting individuals or bridging the “struc- 
tural holes” between isolated social groups may be crucial for many 
important social processes, such as locating employment opportunities 
(е g , Granovetter 1973, Burt 1992) The mathematical tools of “graph 
theory" have been helpful ın developing these approaches (see Harary 
et al 1965) 

One important application of network analysis that employs the rela- 
tional or social cohesion approach ıs a study by Naomi Rosenthal et al 
(1985) of women’s reform organizations in New York State during the 
latter half of the nineteenth century Rosenthal and her associates exam- 
ine the organizational affiliations of 202 prominent women reformers 1n 
state reform activity during the years between 1840 and 1914 By map- 
ping out these affiliations, they develop a detailed portrait of the “multi- 
organizational field” of social movement activity that obtained during 
that period Measures of centrality enable them to identify the particular 
groups that were most important to that network of reform organizations 
Other related methods provide them with careful measurements of the 
boundaries, shape, and texture of various clusters of such organizations 
Finally, "directional analysis" of flows of individuals across organiza- 
tions provides them with a picture of “three uniquely shaped map con- 
figurations” of social movement clusters ın three distinct historical pe- 
viods between 1840 and 1914, each of these manifesting а “different 
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content to the relations among organizations and activity" (Rosenthal et 
al 1985, р 1043) 

Another important line of network research employing relational anal- 
ysis concerns itself with processes of recruitment to social movements 
Its point of departure 15 a study by Snow, Zurcher, and Ekland-Olson 
(1980) that examines materials on a wide variety of movements Snow et 
al's work suggests that individuals with preexisting ties to movement 
members are more hkely to be contacted and recruited to those move- 
ments than are individuals without such ties, individuals with few or 
weak ties to alternative networks are more likely to respond favorably 
to these recruitment efforts than are individuals with strong commitments 
to countervailing networks Snow et al 's study does not employ sophisti- 
cated network analysis techniques, nor does it examine systematically 
the independent effects of network structures themselves, 1t focuses 1n- 
stead upon individual ties alone And yet 1t does provide a useful correc- 
tive to social psychological and culturalist approaches that place undue 
explanatory weight upon such variables as "individual motivation" to 
the exclusion of actors! patterns of embeddedness within actual networks 
of social ties 

A series of studies by Doug McAdam (1986, 1988, see also Fernandez 
and McAdam 1988, 1989) further corroborates and advances this hne of 
investigation McAdam's studies are concerned with the participation of 
college students ın the 1964 Freedom Summer project ın Mississippi and 
focus on the patterns of social relationships of student participants, as 
compared to those of students who applied for the project, were accepted, 
but failed to participate McAdam's principal conclusion 1s that “all of 
the applicants— participants and withdrawals alike—emerge as highly 
committed, articulate supporters of the goals and values of the summer 
campaign" (McAdam 1986, р 73) What clearly differentiates partici 
pants from withdrawals are not their socioeconomic characteristics nor 
attitudinal differences that “push” individuals into participating, but 
three structural “pull” factors that facilitated and encouraged participa- 
tion (1) participants belonged to a greater number of organizations and 
to more explicitly political organizations than did withdrawals, (2) partici- 
pants had higher levels of involvement in prior civil nights activities 
than did withdrawals, and, most important, (3) participants had more 
ties—especially “strong” friendship ties—to other Freedom Summer ap- 
phcants than did withdrawals 

An article by McAdam and Roberto Fernandez (1988, see also Fernan- 
dez and McAdam 1989) extends the scope of this analysis to include the 
effects of even more specifically structural variables such as the “network 
prominence” of applicants upon their eventual participation 1n Freedom 
Summer McAdam and Fernandez argue that individuals’ positions 
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within multiorganizational fields—in this case, the various networks of 
interlocking activist organizations at their respective universities—did 
under certam conditions significantly affect the likelihood of their being 
recruited to the summer project It was not the quantity of individuals’ 
ties to social movement organizations or to other applicants to Freedom 
Summer that determined their eventual participation, but rather the pat- 
tern of their interpersonal connections and common memberships within 
these organizations To capture the effects of these patterns, Fernan- 
dez and McAdam employ a standard cohesion measure of centrality — 
“prominence”—1n their analysis, they use ıt to focus attention on the 
density of applicants! ties to other more or less centrally located individu- 
als within fields of overlapping organizations 

Despite his increasing interest in the significance of "networks as 
such" ın movement recruitment, however—as opposed to social ties 
*treat[ed] in piecemeal fashion” (Gould 1991, р 717)—McAdam's 
research leaves out of consideration one further structural variable 
namely, the multzplexity of networks themselves and the complex interac- 
tions among them While McAdam’s studies neglect the preexisting webs 
of relationships within which Freedom Summer applicants had been em- 
bedded before Joining activist organizations, Roger Gould's (1991, 1992) 
studies of the Paris Commune explore the interactive effects of precisely 
such networks with more formal organizational structures "Together, 
Gould argues—not separately—these indigenous structures (specifically, 
the neighborhoods within which the Parisian insurgents lived) and the 
National Guard units to which the insurgents were assigned decisively 
affected their overall levels of solidarity and resistance The key to this 
interaction process was the residential recruitment system of the National 
Guard “Members of each battalion were tied to each other not only 
through their shared organizational affiliation, but also by the fact that 
they were neighbors ” Gould finds that 


msurgents in different neighborhoods influenced each other’s degree of 
commitment to the insurrection through the network of links created by 
overlapping enlistments [in guard units]. High levels of commitment in one 
area enhanced commitment elsewhere when enlistment patterns provided 
a conduit for communication and interaction [Thus] neighborhoods 
responded to events ın other areas where their residents served in National 
Guard units For instance, resistance ın the fifth arrondissement was posi- 
tively affected by the fact that many of its residents served in the thirteenth 
legion, whose members demonstrated a strong commitment to the insurgent 
effort [Gould 1991, p 726] 


Gould concludes from this that “cross-neighborhood solidarity” was a 
significant feature of the Parisian insurrection “The interdependence of 
resistance levels across residential areas was intimately tied not only 
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to the quantity, but also to the structure of overlapping enlistments” 
(Gould 1991, p 727) Gould thus shows that structural analysis needs to 
take into account not only individual-level variables such as those that 
are employed in the McAdam studies, but also the complex influences of 
multiplex or overlapping networks of social ties 


Positional Analysis as à Way of Representing Social Structure 


Many network analysts employ a different approach to conceptualizing 
social structure, their “positional” strategy focuses upon the nature of 
actors’ ties not to one another, but to third parties This strategy makes 
sense of certain behaviors and processes in terms of the pattern of rela- 
tions that defines an actor's position relative to all other actors in the 
social system Positional analyses emphasize the importance of “struc- 
tural equivalence"—that 1s, the sharing by two or more actors of equiva- 
lent relations vis-à-vis a third actor—for understanding both individual 
and collective behavior (see Lorrain and White 1971) The relevant issue 
from this point of view 1s the specific “position” or “role” that a set of 
actors occupies within the system as a whole Any such set 1s termed a 
“block” An algebraic procedure called “blockmodeling” partitions 
overall populations into sets of structurally equivalent actors (White et 
al 1976, Boorman and White 1976) 

Structural equivalence models differ from relational models in at least 
two crucial respects First, while the latter fail to distinguish among the 
members of social “cliques” on the basis of those members’ different 
types of ties to external actors, the former do concern themselves with 
the structure of the social system as a whole They generate models “in 
which an actor 1s one of many 1n a system of interconnected actors such 
that all defined relations in which he 15 involved must be considered” 
(Burt 1980a, р 80) Second, structural equivalence models pay no heed 
to whether actors 1n a given position have any direct ties to one another 
A block, or set of structurally equivalent actors, from their perspective, 
may not be a densely knit social clique at all (White et al 1976) 

One interesting example of network analysis that makes use of block- 
modeling and positional analysis 15 the work of Peter Bearman (1993) on 
local elite social structure 1n England during the century before the En- 
ghsh Civil War Bearman examines the actual patterns of kinship and 
patron-chent ties that bound elite actors together (and that simulta- 
neously drove them apart) during this period, and thereby "induces parti- 
tions" or *equivalency classes" of these actors that describe their pat- 
terned interactions more accurately than do the standard categorical 
classifications Rather than specify the relevant elite actors from afar in 
such categorical terms as “middling,” "rising," “falling,” “court,” or 
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“country” gentry, he generates specific blockmodels of their interrela- 
tionships 1n four discrete time periods between 1540 and 1640 “Individu- 
als with distinctive personal biographies act coherently,” he argues, 
“with respect to the interests which arise from the structural positions 
they share ın local and national networks” (Bearman 1993, pp 11-12) 
Changes over time in the structure and distribution of these networks 
thus provide the key to understanding long-term structural changes 
Bearman's larger argument 1s that the social transformations that did 
occur at the elite level created the "structural prerequisites" for the 
widespread adoption of certain abstract theological tenets, which in turn 
would play a crucial role in inspiring the tumultuous political events that 
were to come They led, 1n other words, “to the formation of an elite 
subworld organized on the basis of social relations that transcended the 
[localist and kinship-based] traditional social order and created a context 
ш which abstract religious [and constitutionalist] rhetorics could emerge 
as the critical determinants of elite social action 1п the century preceding 
the English Civil War” (Bearman 1993, p 1) 

Another highly sophisticated and innovative historical case study em- 
ploying the positional approach to structural analysis 1s John Padgett and 
Christopher Ansell’s brilliant work on the rise of the Medici in early 
15th-century Florence Padgett and Ansell, much like Bearman before 
them, employ the concept of structural equivalence to identify “the fam- 
ily, economic, and patronage networks that constituted the Medicean 
political party” (Padgett and Ansell 1993, p 1260), as well as their main 
rivals in Florentine politics, the “oligarchs ” They use archival data on 
marital, economic, political, and personal ties to produce an “overall 
relational picture of Florence’s social structure, within [a] 92-family rul- 
ing elite” (Padgett and Ansell 1993, р 1274) Through blockmodeling 
they find that they are able to predict actual party memberships far 
more accurately than through standard categorical analyses based, for 
example, on class and status Indeed, their analyses of marriage and 
economic ties in particular prove highly useful in revealing the connec- 
tions among networks, groups, and party membership In a pointed re- 
minder of the potential empirical usefulness of what we have termed 
here the “anticategorical imperative," Padgett and Ansell conclude that 
“rather than parties being generated by social groups, both parties 
and social groups were induced conjointly by underlying networks 
We do not argue that social attributes and groups are irrelevant to 
party formation, merely that their role needs to be understood within a 
deeper relational context There ıs no simple mapping of groups ov spatial 
dimensions onto parties, social attributes and group interests are ‘merely’ 
cognitive categories, which party mobilization, networks, and action 
crosscut” (Padgett and Ansell 1993, pp 1277—78, 1274, emphasis added) 
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Blockmodeling also proves useful in explaining the superior capacity 
for collective action of the Medici party vis-à-vis its rival faction, despite 
the bitter division between those patrician elites and “new men” aligned 
with the Medici The Medici party, Padgett and Ansell observe, was 
“deeply cleaved on two attributional dimensions simultaneously— social 
class (1 e , prestige) and neighborhood Not only did the various compo- 
nents despise each other, they did not run into each other much either 
Only the Medici family itself linked the segments” (Padgett and Ansell 
1993, p 1281) In fact, the Medici family exerted an exceptional degree of 
centralized control over its followers precisely by bridging the “structural 
hole" between patricians and new men (On the importance of structural 
holes more generally, see Burt [1992] ) The more cliquish oligarch party, 
by contrast, was constantly beset with “cross-pressure[s] on each family 
instead of collective convergence,” due precisely to its far higher levels of 
network multiplexity and attributional homogeneity (Padgett and Ansell 
1993, p 1279) 

Padgett and Ansell reveal through an analysis of “network dynamics” 
Just how these patterns of social relationships came about 1n the first 
place “Elite marriage and economic networks,” they argue, “were re- 
configured by working-class revolt and by wartime fiscal crisis, respec- 
tively” (Padgett and Ansell 1993, p 1287) As part of their strategy of 
reconsolidation in the aftermath of the Ciompi wool workers’ revolt of 
1378, the temporarily victorious oligarchs deliberately excluded the los- 
ers’ elite collaborators, including the Medici, from their marital net- 
works “The oligarchic clique and the Medicean networks,” claim 
Padgett and Ansell, thus “both emerged in tandem, a single network, 
each reflexively and asymmetrically structuring the other” (Padgett and 
Ansell 1993, р 1298) In the meantime, foreign wars with Milan (1423— 
28) and Lucca (1430—33) had the effect of severely weakening the Floren- 
tine economy and of sending many elite families (with the notable excep- 
tion of the Medici themselves, who enjoyed special papal ties) into 
bankruptcy The elite families attempted to help themselves by depriving 
in turn the socially and politically more vulnerable new mercantile ele- 
ments—the new men—of offices and tax revenues After 1427, the Me- 
dici began to pursue economic relations with these new elements in their 
local residential neighborhoods It was precisely at that moment that the 
Medici party emerged as a powerful and self-conscious pohtical actor 
engaged in struggle against the dominant oligarch faction 


THREE NETWORK MODELS OF HISTORICAL EXPLANATION 


Each of these two alternative models of social structure has its strengths 
and weaknesses Proponents of the relational approach emphasize its 
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suitability for mapping the typical relations that individuals have with 
one another It 15 more amenable to traditional survey research tech- 
niques, they claim, 1n contrast to positional approaches that require data 
for all the elements 1n the system Proponents of structural equivalence, 
conversely, stress 115 more consistently structuralist nature, its capacity, 
that 1s, simultaneously to take mto account all of the relational data 
pertaming to a given actor, including his patterns of external relation- 
ships—“the relations ın which he 1s involved as well as the relations im 
which he 15 not involved" (Burt 19800, р 131) “A global [positional] 
approach,” notes Michael J Mandel (1983, рр 376-77), "examines all 
interlocks between roles at the same time [This] simultaneous consid- 
eration of all actors in an entire population spotlights the interdepen- 
dence of the different roles found ın the population Each role therefore 
has built into it the elements which differentiate 1t from other roles within 
the same overall structure ” Positional analysts contend that this feature 
lends their models a significantly greater degree of predictive power For 
example, in a reconsideration of a classic “cohesion” study by Coleman, 
Katz, and Menzel (1966), Burt shows how the structural equivalence of 
physicians better accounts for the informal social pressures that led to 
the diffusion of the use of the drug tetracycline than does their social 
cohesion (Burt 1987) 

Network practitioners employ both of these approaches to make sense 
of an impressive array of substantive issues Despite the considerable 
methodological usefulness of both strategies, however, we contend that 
each can be subjected to a number of important criticisms The very 
assumptions and premises that nave made network analysis in both of 
its methodological variants such a powerful tool raise serious questions 
about its adequacy as an overall research strategy We contend that there 
have been three models implicit ın the literature on network analysis— 
models of the relationships among culture, agency, and social structure— 
that have led to varying degrees of difficulty 1n elaborating satisfactory 
explanations of historical processes The first of these implicit models, 
that of structuralıst determinism, neglects altogether the potential causal 
role of actors’ beliefs, values, and normative commitments—-or, more 
generally, of the significance of cultural and political discourses 1n his- 
tory It neglects as well those historical configurations of action that shape 
and transform pregiven social structures ın the first place A second and 
more satisfactory—but still deeply problematic—approach ıs that of 
structuvalist unstrumentalism Studies within this perspective accept the 
prominent role of social actors in history, but ultimately conceptualize 
their activity in narrowly utility-maximizing and instrumental forms 
And finally, the most sophisticated network perspective on social change, 
which we term structuralist constructionism, thematizes provocatively 
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certain historical processes of identity conversion and “robust action ” 
It 1s the most successful of all of these approaches їп adequately conceptu- 
ahzing human agency and the potentially transformative impact of cul- 
tural idioms and normative commitments on social action However, 
even this perspective falls short in understanding the full complexities of 
the theoretical interconnections among culture, agency, and social struc- 
ture It too pays insufficient attention to the structuring influences of 
cultural and political discourses upon historical actors ê 


Structuralist Determinism 


All three of these basic approaches are represented by practitioners of 
both relational and positional network analysis The aforementioned rela- 
tional study by Rosenthal et al (1985), for example, stands as an Шипи- 
nating case study in structuralist determinism Rosenthal and her associ- 
ates delineate three distinct historical periods of women's reform activity 
in New York State between the years 1840 and 1914 The first of these, 
they clam, lasted from 1840 to the late 1860s, 1t was dominated by a 
women's rights movement and also featured high levels of involvement 
in antislavery and temperance organizations The second period was a 
transitional one, between the end of the Civil War and the late 1880s 
there was comparatively little activity, many of the earlier groups disap- 
peared, and “the possibility of creating new national organizations was 
limited” (Rosenthal et al 1985, p 1044) And finally, between the late 
1880s and 1914, there was a resurgence of intense reform activity, center- 
ing around an increasing number of new organizations linked primarily 
by the suffrage issue Rosenthal et al ’s delineation of these three periods 
of women’s reform activity by means of relational analysis surely ranks 
as a significant and worthy contribution But its limitations are also 
considerable the study provides little systematic explanation as to pre- 
cisely why these changes occurred from one historical period to the next, 
settling 1nstead for a succession of static “map configurations” or rela- 
tional “snapshots” of network patterns The individual and social ac- 
tions that led from one structural configuration of reform activity to the 
next are left unanalyzed, as are the developments m social structure and 


* Our term structuralıst constructionism 15 coincidentally reminiscent of Pierre Bour- 
dieu's phrase, "constructivist structuralism" (Bourdieu 1990) But we do not imply 
by this any direct connection between the network analysts whom we are discussing 
and Bourdieu, although it 15 true that these various thinkers all share an underlying 
concern to overcome at both the theoretical and empirical levels the dichotomy be- 
tween “subjectivist” and "objectivist? standpomts Bourdieu’s understanding of 
"fields," e g , does bear striking analytical affinities with that of “social networks" 
(Bourdieu and Wacquant 1992, p 114) 
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cultural and political discourse that underlay and motivated them At 
best, Rosenthal et al treat these various developments in their analysis 
as exogenous variables 

On the side of positional rather than relational analysis, the early work 
of Harrison White and his associates on blockmodeling techniques (White 
et al 1976, see also Boorman and White 1976) provides another illumi- 
nating example of structuralist determinism ? White’s research includes 
studies of network data describing structural changes over time (White 
et al 1976, pp 763-68), each of these studies, however (like that of 
Rosenthal et al ), ultimately culminates in a succession of static represen- 
tations of social structure Each manages, that 1s to say, to generate “no 
models of processes over time " White et al. recognize that transforma- 
tions 1n social structure still need to be explained “Models of structure 
are not sufficient unto themselves Eventually one must be able to show 
how concrete social processes and individual manipulations shape and 


are shaped by structure One fundamental problem here 1s that many 
settings may admit not just a single equilibrium outcome, but multiple 
alternative equilibria In turn the interesting questions may bear 


on what external forces may cause a social structure to pass from one 
equilibrium configuration to another" (White et al 1976, р 773, empha- 
sis added) Toward the end of another important article on blockmodel- 
ing techniques and role structures, White and his collaborators further 
acknowledge that “the next analytic task 1s to provide ways to probe 
how role structures actually come into being” (Boorman and White 
1976, p 1442) But again, they provide no systematic way of building a 
concern for human agency and processuality into their explanations 
Another shortcoming that both of these examples of structuralist deter- 
minism have m common ıs the assumption that social networks can best 
be conceptualized as linking together “concrete” entities such as persons 
and organizations, rather than as also embodying ideals, discursive 
frameworks, and “cognitive maps ” The latter, from their perspective, 
remain mere “abstractions "? Structuralist determinism rests analyti- 
cally on a rezficatzon of social relations, it transforms the important theo- 
retical distinction between a structure of social relations, on the one 
hand, and cultural formations, on the other, into an ontological dualism 
It thereby “ruthlessly abstracts” the formal or “objective” dimensions 
of social relations from their cultural and intersubjective contexts so as 
to be able to represent and analyze such relations with sophisticated 


? We discuss below the rather different analytical perspective that White has subse- 
quently adopted—e g , ın Identity and Control (1992) 


P? For a telling example, see Granovetter's synopsis of Cambridge University Press’s 
series on “Structural Analysis in the Social Sciences” (Knoke 1990, frontmatter) 
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technical tools, 1n the process, however, 1t drains such relations of their 
active, subjective dimension and their cultural contents and meanings 
To compound the problem, this variant of network analysis then theoreti- 
cally privileges one side of this dualism— namely, that of “social rela- 
tions" itself (albeit social relations now blanched of both their active апа 
symbolic aspects)—over that of cultural and discursive formations It 
uses social networks (“social being,” in Marx's famous formulation) to 
explain "social consciousness" and culture, but not (also) the other way 
around Indeed, in Wellman and Berkowitz’s words (1988, р 5), “sym- 
bols, meanings, and values are a derivative and often residual 
concern ” 


Structuralist Instrumentalism 


Perhaps because of its theoretical limitations, structuralist determinism 
has given rise to relatively little empirical research on historical processes 
Far more common has been the perspective of structuralist instrumen- 
talism, which has also been adopted by practitioners of both relational 
and positional network analysis This perspective certainly takes the his- 
torical role of social actors very carefully into account However, it also 
draws implicitly upon “residual categories” from outside 115 own concep- 
tual framework—1n particular, а model of homo economicus—for ex- 
plaining the formation and transformation of social networks themselves 
There is a striking tendency among structuralist instrumentalists, 1n fact, 
to “smuggle” conceptions of agency into ther investigations, whether 
overtly or covertly, from the domain of rational choice theory Many, if 
not most, such network analysts assume unproblematically that actors— 
individuals and even groups or organizations—are utility maximizers 
who pursue their material interests 1n money, status, and power 1n pre- 
cisely the ways predicted by theorists of rational choice. In effect, these 
analysts project their own anticategoricalism on the actors they study, 
neglecting how the latter's own cultural and moral categories help to 
structure their beliefs and behaviors 

A useful example of structuralist instrumentalism on the side of rela- 
tional analysis are Roger Gould's aforementioned studies of the 1871 
Pans Commune (1991, 1992) Gould begins by “posit[ing] an influence 
process in which a [Parisian] district’s resistance level 1s a function of a 
set of exogenous variables and of the resistance levels of all the other 
districts, weighted by the strength of its links with them” (Gould 1991, 
p 721, emphasis ın original) He investigates three such “exogenous 
variables” that help to explain these varying levels of resistance (1) the 
levels of poverty 1n an arrondisement, (2) the percentage of skilled sala- 
ried workers residing therein, and (3) the percentage of white-collar, mid- 
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dle-class employees located ın any specific neighborhood (Gould 1991, p 
723) "Resistance was stronger," concludes Gould, “in areas that were 
poor and working class," although his "expectation that white-collar 
and unskilled workers would play less prominent roles 1n the insurrection 
15 not supported” (Gould 1991, р 725) Gould departs here from his 
own anticategorical approach by relying upon “exogenous” gradational 
measures of poverty and occupational composition—1n addition to social 
networks—1in order to make sense of the mobilization 1n each arrondise- 
ment (see also Gould 1992, р 727) 

Not only must Gould move from relational to gradational data 1n order 
to 1dentify accurately the social base of the Paris Commune, but, more 
troubhngly, he never provides a plausible causal account as to why Pari- 
sians would have nsked their lives for the Commune in the first place 
At times he seems simply to assume, dubiously ın our view, that working 
people (or, at least, working-class males of 19th-century France)! would 
automatically fight and die for a state representing their class interests 
He predicts, for example, that white-collar employees, *who often came 
from middle-class families," would have been less likely than artisans or 
workers to participate in the insurrection (Gould 1991, р 724) As noted 
above, this expectation 1s unsupported by the data, an outcome that 
Gould himself never explains At other times, Gould emphasizes the 
importance of neighborhood (and cross-neighborhood) loyalty or solidar- 
ity In this account, he argues that Parisians Joined the insurgency not 
because of class interests per se, but rather because of “social pressure” 
from neighbors “Failure to participate in the insurgent effort was con- 
strued as a betrayal of loyalty to the neighborhood and was sanctioned 
accordingly” (Gould 1992, p 748) This argument, however, fails to 
explain why or how certain ties and interactions among neighbors, which 
Gould does not specify concretely, generated such a powerful neighbor- 
hood loyalty in the first place, it begs the question as to how certain 
(unspecified) workers came to believe, and apparently managed to con- 
vince others, that “neighborhood loyalty” required nothing less than 
risking their lives for the Commune Gould’s assumptions about the 
purely instrumental foundations of political mobilization— whether class 
or status based—41n the present stage of his research prevent him from 
analyzing such cultural and normative influences in a fully satisfactory 
manner Gould implies that simply belonging to a neighborhood with a 
certam occupational composition (and ties to other such neighborhoods) 
produced pro-Commune solidarities But why did such “belongingness” 
generate powerful solidarity instead of, for example, interpersonal indif- 


11 Gould does not say much about the complexly gendered character of the insurgency, 
simply noting that women were not admitted into the National Guard 
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ference or even cutthroat competition, as among the ohgarchic chque ın 
Padgett and Ansell’s study? 

We recognize that Gould’s work has thus far appeared only in journal 
articles and that later, more expansive versions might well exemplify a 
different sort of explanatory strategy In its present form, however, we 
claim that it does relatively little to explore the specifically normative 
commitments of the social actors engaged ın political resistance during 
the Commune (The difficulty here is not that Gould neglects “culture” 
per se, but rather that the underlying logic of his argument—1its theoreti- 
cal logic—fais to accord normative commitments any independent ex- 
planatory significance ) In a more complete historical explanation, Gould 
would have to direct far more attention than he does to the specifically 
cultural bases of (cross-)neighborhood sohdarity and their influence upon 
individuals’ projects of action Exactly what sorts of practices and ritu- 
als, he would need to ask, produced the powerful solidarities of Parisian 
neighborhoods and the National Guard? What role did political ideolo- 
gies and cultural discourses play 1n sustaining or even expanding relations 
of solidarity? (Gould mentions the discourses of “socialism” and of “re- 
publican patriotism” in this context, but he never examines their mean- 
mgs to workers and thus their causal significance in any systematic fash- 
10n ) And finally, what do sources of information such as diaries, letters, 
union records, and journalistic accounts reveal to us about popular cul- 
tural practices 1n 19th-century Paris and during the Commune itself? 
(See, e g , Sewell [1980] and the sources cited in Edwards [1973, p 175]) 
Such data sources would demonstrate how popular practices and popular 
culture, far from being “additional” factors or forces needing to be either 
"controlled for" or examined alongside of network structures, were in 
fact 1mportant dimensions of those structures themselves— grounded in, 
and sustaining, specific, identifiable social ties 

On the side of positional analysis, Peter Bearman (1993), too, adopts 
the perspective of structuralist instrumentalism Bearman tells the story 
of changing elite social relations in England during the “long sixteenth 
century” by means of a sequence of blockmodel representations of elite 
social structure By examining these blockmodels, he specifies “the slow 
and arduous process by which religious heterodoxy was embedded in the 
fabric of local elite social and political life,” the tangible mechanisms 
“by which local elites came to perceive themselves and others as actors 
whose activity was of religious significance” (Bearman 1993, pp 171, 
132) Bearman’s approach 15 not dissimilar to what Max Weber (1949) 
long ago termed the analysis of “elective affinity’—the study of how 
particular discourses and cultural formations come to find a “match” 
and to “resonate” with specific historically embedded actors Where his 
approach differs from that of Weber, however, 15 1р 115 tacit instrumen- 
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talism— that ıs, 1ts tendency to devote almost all of its analytical attention 
to uncovering the “structural preconditions” for this elective affinity, 
rather than to also exploring the independent causal significance of these 
discursive frameworks themselves Indeed, Bearman seems to attribute 
10е more than purely material interests (in money, status, and power) 
to the historical actors at the center of his account “The eclipse of 
localism, the decline of kinship, and the emergence of a national elite 
subworld,” he argues, “were aggregate outcomes of the gentry’s pursuit 
of local status and power” (Bearman 1993, p 3) The search for “politi- 
cal advantage" was the driving mechanism, 1n other words, behind the 
crucial historical transformations of the period—and not (also) the be- 
liefs, values, and normative commitments of these elite actors them- 
selves Bearman might well have noted, in the opening page of his study, 
that he 1s primarily investigating only one side of "the interaction be- 
tween structural and 1deational processes the complex relationship 
between action and structure” (Bearman 1993, p 1) 


Structuralist Constructionism 


Several network analysts have, in recent years, developed more sophisti- 
cated approaches than these to studying historical processes, approaches 
that take 1nto account culture and agency as well as social structure 

Again, practitioners of both relational and positional analysis have pur- 
sued such investigations One revealing example of structuralist construc- 
tionism on the side of relational analysis 1s Doug McAdam’s recent work 
on Freedom Summer (1986, 1988) McAdam explicitly rejects many of 
the instrumentalist claims of other network analysts He qualifies the 
notion, specifically, that “structural availability” for social movement 
participation renders “attitudinal affinity” to a movement completely 
irrelevant Such a notion might hold true of “low-nsk/cost activism,” 
but “participation in instances of high-risk activism [such as the Freedom 
Summer project and, we might add, the Paris Commune and the English 
Civil War] would appear to depend on an intense attitudinal and personal 
identification with the movement” (McAdam 1986, p 73) Surely, high 
levels of such identification were required for the Freedom Summer vol- 
unteers to aspire to participate in such a demanding and potentially dan- 
gerous undertaking, moreover, the volunteers’ accounts of their own mo- 
tives 1n open-ended application questionnaires clearly demonstrate that 
they felt a deep-seated idealism and a strong commitment to the project’s 
goals “The real question 1s Were the volunteers’ prior attitudes suffi- 
cient ın themselves to account for their participation? My answer here 1s 
a qualified no Attitudinal affinity [as well as] biographical availabul- 
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ity must be considered necessary but not sufficient causes of participation 
in high-risk/cost activism" (McAdam 1986, pp 73, 87) 

Exactly where, then, did this “attitudinal affinity” for the Freedom 
Summer project (or, more generally, for any social action) actually come 
from? One of McAdam's major innovations 1n Freedom Summer (1988) 
15 to elaborate an implicit theory of identity conversion that takes seri- 
ously the formation of motivations and identities without sacrificing at 
all the moment of "structural location " McAdam argues that the key 
to his account hes ın those organizations that drew “the applicants into 
civil rights activity before Freedom Summer Extremely risky, time- 
consuming involvements such as Freedom Summer,” he contends, “are 
almost always preceded by a series of safer, less demanding instances of 
activism In effect, people commit themselves to movements in stages, 
each activity preparing the way for the next” (McAdam 1988, pp 50-5 1, 
emphasis 1n original) Individuals first come into contact with movement 
participants and engage in discussions and joint activities with them, 
confronting firsthand the issues that the movement has set out to address 
and gaining ın the process a deeper understanding of and moral commut- 
ment to its goals Then, eventually, “at the level of identity,” they begin 
to “ ‘play at’ and [to] grow more comfortable with the role of activists 
themselves” (McAdam 1988, p 51) Unlike many other network ana- 
lysts, McAdam recognizes that actors can undergo far-reaching processes 
of identity formation in the course of their involvements in extraordinary 
affairs Such an insight 1s especially important to bear in mind when 
analyzing their participation in “high-nsk/cost” activities such as Free- 
dom Summer—or, for that matter, in any major social or political 
movement 

In a recent publication, McAdam concludes that “network theory fails 
to offer a plausible model of individual action and therefore a convincing 
mechanism by which interpersonal contacts and organizational member- 
ships draw individuals into activism" ın the first place (Friedman and 
McAdam 1992, p 160) Friedman and McAdam claim instead that net- 
work theory can yield robust explanations of collective action only when 
synthesized with а modified rational choice model of individual action, 
one that views collective identities (and not just material resources) as 
potentially powerful incentives for action “One of the most powerful 
motivators of individual action,” they write, “1s the desire to confirm 
through behavior a cherished identity Integration into [activist] 
networks makes it more likely that the individual will value the identity 
of ‘activist’ and choose to act in accordance with it” (Friedman. and 
McAdam 1992, pp 169-70) It is our contention that the distinctive 
contribution of McAdam’s work 1s, indeed, to expand the concept of 
purposive rationality itself to the point of bursting through the seams of 
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standard rational choice theory It 1s historical actors’ specifically norma- 
tive commitments, rather than (or m addition to) their pursuit of material 
goals, that effectively drives their social movement participation 

If there 1s a weakness to McAdam’s analysis of Freedom Summer, it 
lies in his insufficient attention to precisely this element of normative 
commitment to cherished ideals In one of their articles Fernandez and 
McAdam (1988) note that recruitment contexts, “the residue of a protest 
culture,” affected “the number and form of interactions among potential 
recruits," and thereby "exert[ed] an important influence on all the pro- 
cesses involved in recruitment" (Fernandez and McAdam 1988, p 
379) McAdam devotes several passages 1n his book (although not 1n his 
articles) to explaining the origins of these recruitment contexts on the eve 
of Freedom Summer He discusses, for example, the role of demographic 
and economic developments ın producing a youth cohort driven by an 
exaggerated sense of its own cultural importance and potency and the 
role of the liberalization of domestic politics under the leadership of fig- 
ures such as John F Kennedy and Martin Luther King, Jr (McAdam 
1988, pp 13—24) And yet McAdam stops short of providing a satisfac- 
tory account of how established currents of American cultural (and politi- 
cal) discourse were selectively drawn upon by civil rights leaders and 
others and refashioned into a new and powerful definition of the situa- 
tion It was the compelling nature of this cultural and political definition 
that drew fresh recruits to the civil rights cause 1n the first place, and that 
helped to create those very networks themselves that McAdam regards as 
the starting point of his analysis McAdam might have provided a more 
convincing account than he does of the cultural and political 1d10ms of the 
day— not all of which, after all, were supportive of racial equality —and 
examined how and why certain of them came to have such a powerful 
resonance for so many people, especially young, relatively affluent college 
students, precisely at that specific historical juncture 

On the aide of positional analysis using blockmodeling techniques, Pad- 
gett and Ansell’s (1993) work on the Florentine Renaissance serves as a 
useful example of innovative research on networks, culture, and agency 
Padgett and Ansell employ two important theoretical ideas to help ex- 
plain the rise of the Medici family in early 15th-century Florence "struc- 
tural channeling of learning" and “robust action " All of the major 
figures in their account, they argue, were highly active and dynamic 
players Cosimo de’ Medici, for example, steered his family from a posi- 
tion of abject defeat in Florentine politics to one of near-total ascendancy 
during a period of no more than 40 years And yet, claim Padgett and 
Ansell, Cosimo did not pursue from start to finish some omniscient 
“grand strategy”, rather, he shrewdly and opportunistically took advan- 
tage of the local “openings” that a succession of exogenous events had 
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fortuitously brought his way Specifically, the reconsolidation strategies 
of the oligarchs after the Ciompi uprising of 1378 had left open several 
important “structural holes” ın their marriage network, one around the 
Medici themselves and another around a different segment of the oligar- 
chic elite which was based in the Santo Spirito quarter of Florence The 
Medici learned that the latter “breach ın the oligarchs’ defenses” could 
be successfully exploited through a focused marriage strategy In addi- 
tion, a “second structural chain reaction” was made possible by the 
oligarchs’ self-enclosure from the nonpatrician new men This pattern, 
together with nezghborhood-based policies of tax extraction during a pe- 
riod of financial crisis caused by foreign wars, led to defensive alliances 
of the new men first with one another in their own neighborhoods and 
then eventually with local neighborhood patrons among the elite—again, 
the Medici themselves Thus, “the Medici party grew up from raw 
network material unintentionally channeled to them Only very late 
in the game did [the Medici] adaptively learn of the political potential 
of the social network machine that lay at their fingertips In almost Hege- 
lian fashion, [the] oligarchs created the networks of their own destruc- 
tion” (Padgett and Ansell 1993, p 1287) 

The Medici were able to exploit the possibilities brought their way 
through such processes of “network cascading” by virtue of their own 
structurally anomalous position within the overall Florentine network 
Involved in several different “games” at once—pursuing higher status 
through marriage strategies and simultaneously pursumg monetary gain 
and patronage influence through neighborhood economic contacts—the 
Medici sought after a multiplicity of not always compatible goals Having 
such genuinely multivocal interests, they appeared inscrutable before 
their various followers (the new men and patricians) and outmaneuvered 
their “opponents into the forced clarification of their (but not [the Me- 
dicr's]) tactical lines of action” (Padgett and Ansell 1993, р 1264) The 
key to Cosimo de’ Medic's style of robust action, note Padgett and 
Ansell, was “maintaining discretionary options across unforeseeable fu- 
tures in the face of hostile attempts by others to narrow those options 

Victory means locking 1n others, but not yourself [Cosimo], to goal- 
oriented sequences of strategic play that become predictable thereby” 
(Padgett and Ansell 1993, рр 1263—64) In this respect, Padgett and 
Ansell echo Eric Leifer's conception of “local action" as those moves that 
allow actors in “face-to-face competition with others who have similar 
credentials to avoid claiming a (global) role until there 1s evidence 
[that such a role] will be conferred” (Leifer 1988, pp 865, 866) They 
echo as well Charles Tillys conceptuahzation of “contentious action,” 
the resourcefulness of individuals and groups who “perform in dramas 
[repertoires of contention] in which they already know their approximate 
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parts, [but] during which they nevertheless improvise constantly” (Tilly 
1992, p 15, 1986) 

It is important here not to confuse Padgett and Ansell’s notion of 
robust action with rational choice conceptualizations of instrumental ac- 
tion It 15 true, of course, that Padgett and Ansell themselves speak 
repeatedly of the Medici's pursuit of money, status, and power But they 
also take special pains to point out that none of these ends of action 
makes any sense at all outside the terms of the cultural categories, values, 
and beliefs prevailing in Florentine elite society at that particular junc- 
ture of history Moreover, they quite explicitly distance themselves from 
the Machiavellian presuppositions of game theory by emphasizing the 
“mutually adaptive learning processes” and “bounded rationality” 
characteristic of elite conflicts, especially during “tumultuous times” 
such as those of the Milan and Lucca wars (Padgett and Ansell 1993, 
pp 1301-2, see also Padgett 1986) During such moments of “comph- 
cated chaos,” they suggest, “the games themselves are all up for grabs 
Rational choice requires a common metric of utility for footing, but re- 
vealed preferences (the basis for inferring trade-offs across goals/roles) 
only exist post hoc Clear goals of self-interest are not really 
features of people, they are Florentine (and our) interpretations of varying 
structures of games” (Padgett and Ansell 1993, pp 1307-8) 

If there 15 a major deficiency to the Padgett and Ansell account, it 
hes elsewhere ın their closing discussion of the Medici party's ultimate 
accession to state power Padgett and Ansell fail to explain there precisely 
why Cosimo de’ Medici came in the end to be considered nothing less 
than the "pater patriae," the father of his country, by so many of his 
contemporaries or why he was installed in power with the support of 
“those Florentines who have remained on the margins of our account 
thus far—the political neutrals” (Padgett and Ansell 1993, p 1308) The 
key to the problem, suggest the authors, 1s contained in “the cognitive 
category ‘oligarch ’ When the oligarchs were firmly 1n control, they 
were not labeled ‘oligarchs’, they were republican ‘public citizens of the 
state ' Loss of legitimacy and Medici victory are what got them their 
pejorative tag No longer public-spirited and selfless 1n attribution, they 
came to epitomize class self-interest ın Florentine eyes” (Padgett and 
Ansell 1993, р 1308) It was when the ruling families, squeezed by the 
fiscal crisis brought on by foreign wars, in turn sought to repress the new 
men that they earned the epithet “oligarchs ” Clearly, this was a most 
significant moment m the history recounted by Padgett and Ansell, with- 
out 1t, the Medici, despite all of their tactical maneuverings, quite possi- 
bly would never have taken power at all And yet, this crucial aspect of 
the story—the evident success of the Medici Іп manipulating toward their 
own ends the very content of such key terms as *public-spintedness" 
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and “self-interest”—1s left completely out of the picture until the final 
pages of the study Moreover, the authors never provide their readers 
with any analysis as to why such issues as public-spiritedness, self- 
interest, and corruption might have had so much meaning for Florentines 
to begin with Could the discursive framework of civic vepublicanism 
(Baron 1966, Pocock 1975), virtually unmentioned ın this study, have 
profitably been brought into the story at precisely this juncture? (Might 
still other cultural and political discourses also prevalent during that 
historical period have emphasized such themes?) It was civic republican- 
ism, after all—by itself or, more likely, ın complex interaction with other 
discursive formations—that made possible that special combination of 
deep concern over social status and hatred of class interest (as opposed 
to civic virtue) that together allowed the Medici successfully to engage 
1n robust action 1n the first place and ultimately to seize state power 


RETHINKING THE PROBLEM OF AGENCY 
Social Networks and Cultural Narratives 


Clearly, then, none of the three different network approaches that we 
have been examining offers a completely satisfactory approach to histori- 
cal explanation While each of these three models does represent a more 
nuanced understanding of the complex interrelationships among net- 
works, culture, and agency than the one preceding, none completely 
succeeds by itself in addressing all of the difficult issues at hand The 
model of structuvalist determinism, for one, features a succession of net- 
work "snapshots" of social structure, while neglecting altogether the 
potential causal significance of symbolic and discursive formations and 
offering few insights into the concrete historical mechanisms leading from 
one such network configuration to another Structuralist instrumen- 
talism, by contrast, clearly acknowledges the explanatory significance of 
social action, but, on the other hand, conceptualizes the determinants of 
such action in excessively narrow terms, often relying on unwarranted 
assumptions about the overriding importance to historical actors of 
money, status, and power And finally, structuralsst constructronism af- 
firms the possibility that actors’ goals and aspirations might well be com- 
plex, multivalent, and historically determined, it inquires, for example, 
into such intricate processes as identity conversion, structural channeling 
of learning, and flexible opportunism And yet not even this model, at 
least as 1t has been elaborated by network analysts to date, fully recog- 
nizes the (potentially) autonomous causal significance of cultural or politi- 
cal discourses 1n shaping the complex event sequences that 1t examines 
In recent years, by far the most significant theoretical steps taken in 
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the alternative direction that we are proposing have been the important 
writings by Harrison White on identity, temporality, and narrative For- 
merly a leading exponent of structuralist determinism, White has now 
begun to argue that the interrelationships among network structures, 
culture, and agency themselves need to be reconceptualized In Identity 
and Control (1992), he suggests that “agency 1s the dynamic face of 
networks,” agency understood not only as a “by-product of control,” 
but also as “ways of upend[ing] institution[s] and initiat[ing] 
fresh action” (White 1992, pp 315, 245) Significantly—and perhaps 
surprisingly, given his earlier anticulturalist bias—White includes a the- 
ory of cultural symbols and discourses 1n this new version of his social 
theory, he now takes discursive “narratives” and “stories” to be among 
the key features of social hfe “Social networks," he asserts, “are phe- 
nomenological realities, as well as measurement constructs Stories de- 
scribe the ties in networks A social network 1s a network of mean- 
ings” (White 1992, pp 65, 67) 

White’s diverse conceptualizations of “identity” play a prominent role 
in this new social network theory “Identity,” claims White, signifies 
“any source of action not explicable from biophysical regularities, and 
to which observers can attribute meaning” (White 1992, p 6) Four 
distinct senses or levels of identity “come wound together in the same 
constructed reality " The first of these 1s identity as a “primordial and 
continuing urge” for “secure footing" in “an otherwise chaotic social 
world ” The second is identity as a “social face," the basis "for our 
everyday construct for the person as an actor ın a role [supplying] 
preferences that may guide him or her toward goals, and into rational 
action ” The third 1s “identity from frictions and errors across different 
social settings and disciplines aris[ing] exactly from contradictions 
across disciplines, from mismatches and social noise ” And the fourth 15 
“identity as more-or-less coherent accounts, as biography after the 
fact as presented ın accounts which may become woven into some unique 
narrative story” (White 1992, pp 315, 312-14, emphasis added) 

Despite its obvious importance for social network theory, what 1s per- 
haps most striking about White’s new approach are two closely related 
omissions First, White never explains precisely why actors or identities 
engage ın these “contending control attempts" ın the first place (as ın 
his remarks on the first level of identity) It 1s clearly inadequate to 
explain away these control projects simply as some ahistorical “primor- 
dial and continuing urge” for “secure footing ” And second, White ne- 
glects to analyze closely the role of cultural idioms and normative com- 
mitments in helping to shape the very identities and aspirations of 
historical actors Indeed, he devotes very little space at all to exploring 
the internal structure and patterning of these symbolic formations White 
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begins his book by declaring that he will be “focus|ing] upon the 
purely social” (1992, р 14) as distmguished from the cultural level This 
15 a “perilous undertaking,” as he himself clearly recognizes (White 1992, 
p 14n 20) White accordingly relegates “narratives” and “stories” to a 
secondary position ın his theory, in favor of more social structural pat- 
terns such as networks of social interaction (his second and third levels 
of identity, e g , are both constituted by actors’ locations within role 
structures and disciplines) Ultimately, these narratives and stones fail 
to receive, even in the fourth and final level of identity (constituted by 
“accounts after the fact”), the sort of careful analytical attention 
that White accords to social networks throughout 

It 15 our contention here, by contrast, that networks, culture, and 
agency relate to one another in ways that not even White, nor even 
the structuralist constructionists whom he most closely resembles, have 
adequately conceptualized Let us not be misunderstood on this crucial 
point White 15 certainly correct in asserting that cultural (as well as 
political) discourses do inform—and are deeply embedded within— 
network patterns of social relationships Social networks are, indeed, 
“phenomenological realities,” as White puts 1t—or “networks of mean- 
ing " Culture and social relations empirically interpenetrate with and 
mutually condition one another so thoroughly that it 1s well-nigh impossi- 
ble to conceive of the one without the other This 15 the respect 1n which 
culture can, indeed, be said to constitute, ın Charles Tilly's felicitous 
formulation, nothing less than the very "sinews" of social reality ? 

And yet there 1s another—and itself no less critical —sense in which 
cultural discourses, narratives, and idioms are also analytically autono- 
mous with respect to network patterns of social relationships These sym- 
bolic formations have emergent properties—an internal logic and organi- 
zation of their own—that require that they be conceptualized as “cultural 
structures” (Rambo and Chan 1990, Barber 1992) analytically separate 
from social structure !# “When they аге interrelated,” note Jeffrey Alex- 
ander and Philip Smith, “symbols provide a nonmatertal structure They 


12 An important illustration of this can be found in a recent article by Margaret Somers 
(1993) on the development of citizenship practices ın 18th-century England Somers 
demonstrates there how different types of political culture were embodied їп distinc- 
tive “relational settings,” or “patterned matri[ces] of institutional relationships among 
cultural, economic, social, and political practices” (p 595) Political culture—and 
citizenship practices themselves—hardly stood apart from patterns of family hfe, 
social geography, and “the institutional dynamics of law, governance, and admmistra- 
tive structure” (p 603) Citizenship, as Somers points out (following Karl Polanyi 
[1957]), 1s best conceived of as an “instituted process ” 


13 One could alternatively use the term “cultural frames” here as well (see, e g , Snow 
et a] 1986, Snow and Benford 1988, and the various articles on "collective action 
frames" in Morris and Mueller [1992] 
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represent a level of organization that patterns action as surely as struc- 
tures of a more visible, material kind" (Alexander and Smith 1993, p 
156, emphasis added) This 1s an insight that goes back at least as far as 
the classical Parsonian distinction between cultural and social systems 
(Parsons and Shils 1951, see also Sorokin 1947), indeed, it originates in 
the later Durkheim, who in his religious sociology was the first to under- 
score the internal logic of systems of symbolic classification (Durkheim 
1965, Durkheim and Mauss 1963, Douglas 1966, Alexander 19886, 1988c, 
Kane 1991, P Smith 1991, Alexander and Smith 1993, Emurbayer 
1993) !^ Those who, like White in his more recent work, stress the utter 
inseparabihty of culture and social structure come close to denying this 
all-important theoretical insight They veer off in the direction, in fact, 
of what Margaret Archer has termed the fallacy of “central conflation” 
the assumption that because culture and social structure are mutually 
constitutive, “there 1s no way of ‘untying’ the constitutive elements The 
intimacy of their interconnection denies even relative autonomy to the 
components involved In the absence of any degree of autonomy it 
becomes impossible to examine their znterplay” (Archer 1988, р 80, 
emphasis in original) 5 Examples of cultural or discursive structures that 
need to be analyzed internally (as well as in their interplay with network 
structures) include the civic republicanism of Padgett and Ansell’s Flor- 
ence, the civil rights discourse of Freedom Summer, and the socialism 
and republican patriotism of the Paris Commune 

Recognition of the analytical autonomy of cultural structures certainly 
does not necessitate a return to “values-based” sociology We are not 
speaking here of mere “norms” and “values,” as Parsons and his follow- 
ers did, but rather of much larger symbolic formations such as discursive 
frameworks and cultural idioms (For a discussion of how this perspective 
points well beyond the limitations of functionalist “value analysis,” see 


14 Another approach, that of “narrative analysis,” also inquires into the inner logic 
of cultural structures See Steinmetz (1992) and Somers (1992) As Steinmetz summa- 
rizes it, this approach holds that “one should pay special attention to [such 
elements as] the central subject and actors, the form of the plot and its relation to the 
story, the rules for excluding events from the narration, the turning points, repetitions, 
and ‘filling m ' One should ask whether a given history assumes the form of a complete 
historical narrative, of annals, or of chronicles Finally, one should identify the narra- 
tor, the actors in the story, and the explicit or implicit audience” (Steinmetz 1992, 
p 501) Such a program for narrative analysis 1s not necessarily incompatible with 
late-Durkheimian approaches to cultural inquiry 


15 White’s own work can be said to vacillate between central conflation and what 
Archer (1988) terms “upward conflation,” which, like its counterpart, “downward 
conflation,” she defines as a variety of epiphenomenalism The former denotes for 
Archer an analytical privileging of the social structural realm, while the latter entails 
a reduction to the cultural domain 
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Alexander and Smith [1993] ) Nor do these insights necessarily lead in 
the direction of a “reification” of culture, а rendering of cultural frame- 
works as "concrete social entities" with their own appropriate sets of 
institutions, rules, and resources There 1s a significant difference be- 
tween conceiving of cultural narratives, idioms, and discourses as sym- 
bolic patterns possessing their own autonomous inner logic, on the one 
hand, and thinking of them as substantively distinct “domains” of social 
Ше, on the other—surely a “fallacy of misplaced concreteness,” ın Alfred 
North Whitehead's memorable phrase (see Goodwin 1994) And finally, 
їп speaking of cultural structures we are not simply adding another “vani- 
able" to our complex explanatory equation, as if culture were itself noth- 
ing more than a residual category to be brought ın after the fact ın order 
to complete a task that social structural analysis alone had failed to 
accomplish (For two compelling critiques of the “variables” approach 
їп general, see Blumer 1969, chap 6, Abbott 1992c ) The point we wish 
to make 1s perhaps articulated best by Theda Skocpol, who affirms that 
"1t [does] make a difference which 1diom or mixture of idioms 1s available 
to be drawn upon by given groups Indeed, the very definitions of groups, 
their interests, and their relations to one another will be influenced by 
cultural idioms” (Skocpol 1985, p 91, emphasis added) 

Why is 1t so important, then, to think of symbolic formations as 1f they 
were analytically autonomous cultural structures? We propose that these 
cultural formations are significant because they both constrain and enable 
historical actors, 1n much the same way as do network structures them- 
selves Cultural structures constrain actors, to begin with, by blocking 
out certain possibilities for action, as, for example, by rendering ıt incon- 
ceivable for the oligarchs of 15th-century Florence to have pursued mar- 
паре ties with nonpatrician new men, even when it might have been 
materially advantageous for them to do so Eviatar Zerubavel (1991) has 
referred to these cognitive categorizations phenomenologically as “1s- 
lands of meaning”—an interesting analogue, certainly, to Ronald Burt's 
(1992, and Padgett and Ansell's own) concept of "structural holes " Cul- 
tural structures also constrain actors by preventing certain arguments 
from being articulated in public discourse or, once articulated, from being 
favorably interpreted by others or even understood (Swidler 1987) It 15 
often under their aegis, moreover, that contending social groups wage 
their cultural and political battles Each of these contending groups 
*sketch[es] out a different blueprint from a common set of [ideological] 
principles, out of the same terminology and the same essential set 
of concepts” (Sewell 1985, pp 74, 76, see also Sewell 1980, Skocpol 
1985, p 89) Alexander terms this a context of cultural refraction “In 
this situation different interests have been refracted through the same 
cultural lens" (Alexander 1988a, p 155) 
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But cultural formations also enable historical actors ın diverse ways— 
for example, by ordering their understandings of the social world and of 
themselves, by constructing their identities, goals, and aspirations, and 
by rendering certain issues significant or salient and others not (Indeed, 
by constraining actors’ possibilities, these cultural formations already 
“enable” them as well, since, as Niklas Luhmann [1982, 1990] has 
pointed out, the “reduction of complexity” serves precisely to enhance 
the range of alternatives open to individual and/or collective actors )!® 
Symbolic polarities crystallize within cultural structures, dividing social 
and metaphysical reality into such antithetical categories as “pure” and 
“polluted,” “just” and “unjust,” and “sacred” and “profane ” Such 
categories provide the groundwork for normative evaluations as well as 
for guidelines for action, as 1n the case of Renaissance Florence, where, 
as we have seen, the decisive moment occurred only when the Medici 
had succeeded in becoming identified ın the minds of political neutrals 
as “pure,” “just,” and “public-spinited,” while the oligarchs had come 
to be seen as exemplars of political “impurity,” “corruption,” and “self- 
interest " Under such circumstances, certain identities, interests, and 
courses of action come to be more valued than others, to the point where 
individuals and groups often prefer to sacr.fice their own material inter- 
ests out of a deep-seated commitment toward them, as in the cases not 
only of the Medicr's ascension to power, but also of the English Civil 
War, the Paris Commune, and the civil rights struggle in the United 
States (see also Calhoun 1991) Struggles to redefine the cultural and 
symbolic definition of such situations, and 1n so doing to identify certain 
actors (and types of action) with punty and sacrality and others with 
impurity and pollution, constitute one of the most important dimensions 
of social conflict (see Emirbayer 1992a, 1992b) Pierre Bourdieu's tren- 
chant insights into the dynamics of classification struggles are helpful 
here in bringing these conflicts into sharper focus (Bourdieu 1984, pp 
466-84, Bourdieu and Wacquant 1992, see also Emirbayer 1993) 

Cultural structures are, then, both constraining and enabling of social 
action They are also, in conclusion, multiple and interpenetrating As 
Skocpol puts it, “Multiple cultural idioms coexist, and they arise, de- 
cline, and intermingle їп tempos that need to be explored by intellectual 
and sociocultural historians” (Skocpol 1985, p 91, emphasis added) 
There has probably never been but one overarching cultural idiom, nar- 
rative, or discourse operative 1n any given historical context A full explo- 
ration of a case such as that of the rise of the Medici would thus have 
to feature not only a careful consideration of the internal logic of civic 


16 We are grateful to Ann Mische for this observation 
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republicanism, but also an inquiry into other popular idioms of the day— 
and of how these possibly interacted with (or stood in tension toward) 
civic republicanism itself Social actors nearly always find themselves 
within a cultural “environment” (more on this specific concept below) 
marked by a rich plurality of cultural formations, while there might in 
certain cases be historical justification for arguing that one or another of 
these 15 primary, the question itself can only be resolved through careful 
empirical investigation 


Human Agency and Social Action 


This last set of considerations allows us now to shift our focus of attention 
away from the analytical autonomy of cultural formations—the main 
topic of the preceding section—onto the question of their concrete interre- 
lationship with other (network) structures and with the social actors that 
reproduce and transform them This latter topic 1s surely every bit as 
significant as the former For as Ann Swidler has pointed out, “It 15 
the concrete situations ın which cultural models are enacted that 
determine which take root and thrive, and which wither and die” 
(Swidler 1986, p 280) Unfortunately, many—1if not most—cultural soci- 
ologists today fail to address such issues, Or even engage them in the first 
place, at least 1n a systematic fashion. All too often, they take cultural 
formations as unproblematically reflecting the beliefs and assumptions of 
certain categories of individuals, including entire social classes, nations, 
and even genders, without recognizing that these formations themselves 
have a relational character and are grounded in specific concrete settings 
There moreover remains the question as to how structures of all types 
—cultural as well as societal—ánterrelate with social action itself and 
with the very potential for human agency These questions require that 
we consider, in turn, the influence that cultural and societal formations 
have upon social actors and the transformative impact that social actors, 
for their own part, have upon cultural and societal structures 

We begin by affirmmg that White and the structuralist constructionists 
we have examined are surely on the right track 1n their common emphasis 
upon the role of human agency ш history Network analysts such as 
McAdam, Padgett, and Ansell quite correctly stress the volitional aspects 
of social hfe, the capacity of social actors to transform as well as to 
reproduce long-standing structures, frameworks, and networks of inter- 
action In this essay, we ourselves hold to such a view In our understand- 
ing, human agency signifies that moment of freedom—or of “effort,” as 
Talcott Parsons termed it (1937)—that exists as an analytical dimension 
of all actual empirical instances of social action Human agency, as we 
conceptualize it, entails the capacity of socially embedded actors to ap- 
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propriate, reproduce, and, potentially, to innovate upon received cultural 
categories and conditions of action ın accordance with their personal 
and collective ideals, interests, and commitments (Emirbayer and Mische 
1994) We hope to have shown above why a recognition of this capacity 
for human agency 1s critical to any adequate attempt at historical expla- 
nation 

On the other hand, it 1s also our implicit understanding 1n this article 
that such a capacity for human agency does not—and should not—mean 
precisely the same thing as “social action” per se While the moment of 
"effort" or agency 1s present ın all empirical units of action, this dimen- 
sion must be understood as an analytical moment only The “identifica- 
tion of actor and agency,” writes Jeffrey Alexander, renders one “guilty 
of [the fallacy of] misplaced concreteness Rather than replacing or rein- 
terpreting the familar dichotomy between actors and structures, [this] 
identification actually reproduces it in another form Actors per 
se are much more than, and [simultaneously] much less than, ‘agents’ 
[alone]" (Alexander 1992, pp 1—2, see also Alexander 1988а) Empirical 
action, then, 1s multiply determined It 1s not driven exclusively by hu- 
man agency, but rather 15 deeply structured as well by several other 
“environments” of action (to use Alexander’s terminology), such as the 
societal (network) and cultural environments !7 Each of these environ- 
ments interpenetrates with and gives shape and direction to the moment 
of human agency itself Any emprrical instance of action 1s structured 
simultaneously by the dynamics of societal as well as cultural structures, 
even though—in principle, at least—it 15 never completely determined 
and structured by them Long before Alexander, Parsons had come to 
this very same conclusion as well, by means of his structural-functionalist 
model and his celebrated “AGIL” schema (Parsons and Smelser 1956, 
Parsons 1961) More recently, Jurgen Habermas, too, has relied heavily 
upon this analytical distinction in his major work, The Theory of Commu- 
nicative Action (1984—87) 

Our aspiration here 1s not to endorse any one of these particular 
theories of social action unambiguously—certainly not the structural- 
functionalism of Parsons, for example, with its powerful idealist and 
consensualist tendencies The fundamental point that we wish to make, 
rather, 1s that network analysis errs seriously ın ignoring the conceptual 
insights shared by all of these various theories, in particular the notion 
that agency and structure interpenetrate with one another in all individ- 


12 Like Parsons and Sorokin, Alexander also speaks of a “personality” environment— 
an analytical move that we certainly endorse, even though we have not had the 
opportunity to discuss personality structures in this particular context (see Smelser 
1968, Chodorow 1989, and Goodwin 1992) 
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ual units (as well as complexes) of empirical action, and that all historical 
processes are structured at least in part by cultural and political dıs- 
courses, as well as by networks of social interaction Earlier we had 
quoted from Margaret Archer, who called for an analysis of the complex 
interaction (or “interplay”) between cultural and social structural forma- 
tions Here we suggest that 1t 1s precisely through empirical social ac- 
tion—multiply determined, and undertaken by concretely situated histor- 
ical actors—that these various analytical environments relate to one 
another The several environments of action ought never to be reified as 
separate, concrete entities, much less hierarchized as 1f one of them (social 
networks) were always more causally significant than the others 

Two crucial implications follow immediately and directly from these 
remarks One is the notion that historical actors! very identities, goals, 
and aspirations are themselves fundamentally constructed phenomena 
This ıs а point perhaps most forcefully articulated ın the classical socio- 
logical literature by George Herbert Mead (1962), who argued that the 
mind and the social self—no less than society itself —arise and are sus- 
tained through interaction, and that the human subject must be regarded 
as an ongoing developmental process More recently, Craig Calhoun, 
too, has suggested that identity “is not a static, preexisting condition 
that can be seen as exerting a causal influence on collective action, at 
both personal and collective levels, it 15 a changeable product of collective 
action " In particular, identity cannot be "adequately captured by the 
notion of interest. Identity 15 a no more than relatively stable construction 
їп an ongoing process of social activity" (Calhoun 1991, pp 59, 52) 
Structuralist constructionists such as McAdam, Padgett, and Ansell de- 
velop these points quite forcefully The insight that “risky and unusual 
collective action places one’s identity on the line in an especially powerful 
way” (Calhoun 1991, p 61) receives strong corroboration, for example, 
in McAdam’s arguments about processes of identity conversion ın social 
movements And Padgett and Ansell’s perceptive remark concerning the 
“varying structures of games’—and therefore of "goals of self- 
interest? —during times of “complicated chaos” illustrates this point as 
well There is simply no such thing as a prestructured individual identity, 
both individuals and societies are the products and the contents— but 
not the starting points—of interaction “What 15 primary 1s the intersub- 
jective process” (Calhoun 1991, p 59) 

It is important to note here, incidentally, that individual autonomy 1s 
itself a constructed phenomenon, that 1s, mdıvıdual autonomy 1s only 
made possible by the sheer multiplicity of structures—societal as well as 
cultural—within which social actors are situated at any given moment 
Not only 1s autonomy hnked to location within overlapping and inter- 
secting networks of social ties, as Simmel pointed out long ago (1955, 
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1971, chap 18, see also Coser 1975, Burt 19806), but ıt 15 also made 
possible by actors’ location among a multiplicity of cultural structures, 
such as idioms, discourses, and narratives !8 

Of course, if cultural and societal (network) structures shape actors, 
then it 1s equally true that actors shape these structures in turn Cultural 
and social structures do not, in other words, by themselves bring about or 
somehow “cause” historical change Rather, ıt 15 the actions of historical 
subjects that actually “reconfigure” (given historically conducive circum- 
stances) existing, long-term structures of action, both cultural and societal 
(Sewell 1992b, p 46) Hence the second implication of our earlier re- 
marks namely, that for a more comprehensive understanding of pro- 
cesses of change, 1t 1s necessary to devote more attention not only to the 
structural levels of causation, but also to those more ephemeral dynamics 
of historical “events,” that “relatively rare subclass of happenings” that 
transform such structures in “significant” ways (Sewell 1992b, р 31) ? 
While structuralist determinists such as the early White (and Rosenthal 
et al 1985) neglect altogether this dimension of historical events, contin- 
gencies, and processes of social change in favor of static, side-by-side 
comparisons of network configurations, structuralist instrumentalists are 
considerably more sensitive to the causal significance of human agency 
It ıs the structuralist constructionists, however, such as McAdam and 
his associates and, especially, Padgett and Ansell, who most successfully 
incorporate this level of analysis into their explicit frameworks of expla- 
nation Indeed, their notions of “robust action,” “identity conversion,” 
and “channeled network cascading” capture far better than any other 
network concepts the inherent processuality and temporality—the “se- 
quential connectedness and unfolding” (Griffin 1993, p 1097)—of social 
action (Ricoeur 1985, Abbott 19928, 1992c, Sewell 1992c, Griffin 1992, 
Aminzade 1992) Together they reveal more clearly than ever before the 
extent to which, as Sewell has put it, “structures [find themselves] at 
risk, at least to some extent, in all of the social encounters they shape" 
(Sewell 1992a, р 20) 

The most fruitful direction in which network analysis can now proceed 
1s thus toward a deeper exploration of just such analytical themes Net- 
work analysts would do well, in our view, to thematize more explicitly 
than they have the inherently constructed nature of individual and collec- 
tive identities They would do well also to thematize the complex ways 


18 Here, too, the various structures of the “personality” environment—and the ten- 
sions and contradictions among them—must be noted, although once again 1t would 
take us too far afield to discuss these structures at greater length 


19 For a provocative and historically grounded discussion of “the interaction of system 
and event,” see Sahlins (1981, 1991) 
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in which actors’ identities are culturally апа normatively, as well as 
societally, determined—the empirical interpenetration, in other words, 
of those cultural and social structures that we have been arguing must 
be carefully distinguished from one another on an analytical plane. And 
finally, network analysts would do well to distinguish theoretically the 
different orders of temporality and causation that appear already in their 
historical explanations—the orders, that 1s, of long-term structural deter- 
mination, on the one hand, and of the dynamic efforts and projects of 
historical actors, on the other It 15 only by taking these various theoreti- 
cal notions into account that network analysts will realize most fully the 
considerable research potential that already imheres ın their techniques, 
their methodologies, and their highly distinctive view of the social world 


CONCLUSION 


Despite the quantity and quality of the scholarship that network analysis 
has produced over the past 20 years, historical sociologists and social 
theorists have failed to examine and systematically to criticize its funda- 
mental theoretical presuppositions The abstruse terminology and state- 
of-the-art mathematical sophistication of this unique approach to the 
study of social structure seem to have prevented many of these “outsid- 
ers” from venturing anywhere near ıt The result has been an unfortu- 
nate lack of dialogue among network analysts, social theorists, and his- 
torical sociologists, and a consequent impoverishment of their respective 
domains of social inquiry. In network terms, all three camps have re- 
mained isolated cliques separated from one another by structural holes, 
with unbridgeable subcultural styles and mutually incomprehensible dis- 
courses By examining and criticizing the theoretical presuppositions 
of network analysis, we have tried to provide some sort of a link—a 
“weak” tie, so to speak—between these various camps, and thereby to 
render this approach more accessible to sociologists ın a wide range of 
fields 

We have shown how network analysis, despite its forbidding self- 
presentation, actually proceeds from a few specific, simple, and elegant 
theoretical presuppositions Its principal achievement, we have argued, 
has been to transform a merely metaphorical understanding of the em- 
beddedness of actors ın networks of social relationships into a more pre- 
cise and usable tool for social analysis We have also suggested, however, 
that despite 115 powerful conceptualization of social structure, network 
analysis as 1t has been developed to date has inadequately theorized the 
causal role of ideals, beliefs, and values, and of the actors that strive to 
realize them, as a result, 1t has neglected the cultural and symbolic mo- 
ment in the very determination of social action Network analysis gains 
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its purchase upon social structure only at the considerable cost of losing 
its conceptual grasp upon culture, agency, and process It provides a 
useful set of tools for investigating the patterned relationships among 
historical actors These tools, however, by themselves fail ultimately to 
make sense of the mechanisms through which these relationships are 
reproduced or reconfigured over time Our own position 1s that a truly 
synthetic account of social processes and transformations that takes mto 
consideration not only structural but also cultural and discursive factors 
will necessarily entail a fuller conception of social action than has been 
provided thus far by network analysts 


APPENDIX 
A Short Glossary of Network Analysis Terms 


The following definitions are meant to orient the general reader to the 
basic terms of network analysis as well as to convey the way in which 
certain more general sociological concepts have been “translated” into 
these terms 

Actor —A person, group, organization, thing, event, and so on, linked 
to others in a network This 15 sometimes referred to as a “node ” 

Asymmetric tte —A relation whose form, content, or both 1s different 
for the linked actors See also symmetric tie 

Block —A set of structurally equivalent actors ın a multiplex network 
See also multiplex network and structural equivalence 

Blockmodeling —A technique for finding or “partitioning” (and 
graphically representing) structurally equivalent actors (or blocks) їп a 
network 

Boundary problem —The problem of defining the population of actors 
to be studied through network analysis in a way which does not depend 
on a priori categories, m other words, the problem of delimiting the study 
of social networks which in reality may have no limits 

Catnet (from category and network) —A socially cohesive set of struc- 
turally equivalent actors hypothesized as more able and hkely to share 
ideas or a common culture and to engage 1n collective action than other 
sorts of real or latent groups See also soczal coheston 

Centrality —The number of an actor’s ties to others, weighted by the 
number of the latter’s ties to others 

Clique —-A group of actors n which each 1s directly and strongly 
linked to all of the others Compare soc:al circle 

Content —The specific nature or type of relation linking actors ın a 
network (е g , exchange, kinship, communicative, affective, instrumen- 
tal, or power relations) 
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Density — The ratio of actual relations or ties among a set of actors 
in a network and the maximum possible number of ties 

Distance —A function of the number and strength of social ties sepa- 
rating two actors 

Duahsm —The idea that the nature of groups 1s determined by the 
intersection of the actors within them (1e , by the actions of their mem- 
bers), and that the nature of actors 1s determined by the intersection of 
groups “within” them (1e , by their group affiliations) 

Egocentric network —An actor (sometimes called the “anchorage”), 
the actors with which it has relation, and the relations among those 
actors This is sometimes referred to as a “personal network ” 

Form —The formal properties of the relations among actors 1n a net- 
work (e g , strength or weakness, density, symmetry or asymmetry) 

Multiplex network —A network with two or more types of relations 
linking actors (e g , exchange and communication in a market or commu- 
nicative and affective ties тп a clique) 

Network —The set of social relations or social ties among a set of 
actors (and the actors themselves thus linked) 

Network structure —The patterning of relations and “holes” among 
actors ın a network See also structural holes 

Positron —A set of structurally equivalent actors or nodes (e g, a 
block) 

Positional approach —An analysis that focuses on the patterning of 
structurally equivalent relations among actors See also relational ap- 
proach 

Range —The number of an actor’s ties to others See also centrality 

Relational approach —An analysis that focuses on patterning of so- 
cially cohesive relations among actors See also positional approach 

Role —The pattern of relations of a set of structurally equivalent 
actors (1 e , a block) to other blocks 

Simultaneity, the principle of The idea that all posztzons and roles 
(see above) are determined relative to one another and thus cannot be 
assumed or altered independently of one another 

Social circle —A group in which each actor 1s directly and strongly 
linked to most (е g , 80%), but not necessarily all, others This 15 some- 
times called a “social cluster " Compare cligue 

Social cohesion —The presence of a dense network of strong ties 
among a set of actors See also clique and soczal circle 

Social structure —-The persisting pattern of ties among actors, more 
specifically, a network (microstructure) or the network of networks (mac- 
rostructure) 

Strength of ttes —The relative frequency, duration, emotional inten- 
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sity, reciprocal exchange, and so on which characterize a given tie or set 
of ties 

Structural equivalence —The sharing, by a set of two or more actors 
who are not necessarily linked themselves, of equivalent relations to a 
third actor 

Structural hole —The absence of a relation among actors ın a network 
(a crucial element of network structure) 

Symmetric пе —A relation whose form and/or content 1s the same for 
the linked actors See also asymmetric йе 
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This article shows that occupancy of brokerage positions ın the 
US health policy domain’s communication network is a crucial 
determinant of influence However, the ability to convert structural 
position into power 1s contingent on the type of brokerage position 
occupied and whether the actor is a government organization In 
the government sector, actors in representative positions are more 
influential to the extent that they take public stands on events, 
whereas liaison and itinerant positions only confer influence 1 their 
occupants remain impartial The article concludes that the influence 
of government organizations 1s contingent on their capacity to link 
disparate actors ın the communication network while remaining 
uncommitted to specific policy agendas 


Although the connection between power and position has captured sociol- 
ogists’ attention for many years (Hunter 1953, Burt 1977, Laumann and 
Papp 1976, Galaskiewicz 1979), the notion of brokerage—the occupancy 
of a structural position that links pairs of otherwise unconnected actors— 
has only begun fairly recently to figure in this debate (Galaskiewicz and 
Krohn 1984, Marsden 1982, Laumann and Knoke 1987, Gould 1989, 
Gould and Fernandez 1989, Knoke and Pappi 1991) Discussions of bro- 
kerage shift attention from the effects of network structure on an actor's 
bargaining power in dyadic exchanges (e g , by creating monopoly posi- 
tions) to the implications of one actor’s network position for the possibil- 
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ity of transactions among other actors For example, brokerage behavior 
can be observed in transactions that bridge social strata (Bonacich 1973, 
Lomnitz 1977), local versus national levels in patronage networks (Blok 
1974, Eisenstadt and Roniger 1984), and the boundary between legal and 
illegal economic activity (Steffensmeier 1986) 

From our perspective, the most interesting difference between broker- 
age and other pivotal structural positions 15 that a broker's power appears 
to be incompatible with the overt pursuit of his or her own interests For 
example, Gould (1989) showed that occupants of brokerage positions 1n 
a community elite only derived influence from their position to the extent 
that they were poor in mobilizable resources Similarly, Padgett and 
Ansell (1993) argued that Medici influence in 15th-century Florence de- 
pended on the inability of other elite Florentine families to discern Co- 
simo de’ Medicis interests 

In this article, we argue that occupancy of brokerage positions, coupled 
with impartiality with respect to private interests, 15 a central and consti- 
tutive element of state power Using data on the U S health policy do- 
main, we show that occupancy of brokerage positions in the network 
of communication among organizational actors 1s positively related to 
influence However, government organizations that are in a position to 
broker communication among disparate actors are only influential to the 
degree that they refrain from taking stands on policy events For nongov- 
ernment organizations, on the other hand, occupancy of a brokerage 
position 1s positively related to influence regardless of an actor’s tendency 
to take stands on issues This suggests that government organizations are 
influential ın the policy domain because they make it possible for other 
actors to communicate indirectly on issues of interest to them, but this 
influence depends on the degree to which state actors remain visibly 
above the fray of interest politics 

In the next section, we present a formal conceptualization of broker- 
age Then, we discuss the role of information brokerage in policy domains 
and develop a set of hypotheses about the relationship between influence, 
impartiality, and the various types of brokerage After characterizing 
each organization ın the health domain in terms of the degree to which 
it 15 situated in five structurally distinct brokerage positions, we present 
regression analyses of the ways in which occupancy of these positions 
and policy-event participation interact as determinants of influence repu- 
tation 


A THEORETICAL CONCEPTION OF BROKERAGE 


A number of theoretical and empirical studies of brokerage have ap- 
peared in research areas as diverse as patron-client systems (Carlos and 
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Anderson 1981), networks of restricted exchange (Marsden 1982), and 
community elite structures (Burt 1976, Gould 1989) For our purposes, 
the most important area in which the brokerage concept has had a theo- 
retical impact 1s the study of interorganizational relations (see, e g , Ald- 
rich 1982, Galaskiewicz 1979, Knoke and Laumann 1982) While interest 
їп the concept 15 growing among organization scholars, a general, rigor- 
ous formulation of brokerage behavior has only recently been developed 
(see Gould and Fernandez 1989) 

Following past theoretical treatments (Aldrich 1982, Marsden 1982), 
we define brokerage as a relation in which one actor mediates the flow 
of resources or information between two other actors who are not directly 
linked ? In past work (Gould and Fernandez 1989), we have extended 
this simple conception of brokerage by allowing for the possibihty that 
actors ın a social structure may be differentiated with regard to activities 
or interests, so that exchanges between some actors may have a different 
meaning or function from exchanges between other actors Such differen- 
tiation may be taken into account by partitioning the system into a set 
of mutually exclusive classes or subgroups of actors and to distinguish 
communication of resource flows within groups from flows between 
groups 

When brokerage relations cross such boundaries, the subgroup affilia- 
tion of the broker 1s also relevant brokers play different roles depending 
on the group to which they belong (Rogers and Agarwala-Rogers 1976, 
Friedman and Podolny 1992) For instance, a “representative” role 1s 
created when one member of a subgroup takes upon itself or 15 given the 
role of communicating 1nformation to, or negotiating exchanges with, 
outsiders In the context of interorganizational relations, an example of 
this role would arise 1f the leading firm in an industry were to act as a 
spokesman for the rest of the industry 1n discussions with government 
regulatory agencies If the criterion for grouping actors was to be based 
on shared interests (as opposed to function or activity), then another 
example of the representative role would be the trade association (see 


2 Using a similar idea, Galaskiewicz and Krohn (1984, р 547) refer to organizations 
that both send and receive high levels of resources as “transmitters”, they argue that 
this role corresponds to “a reallocation or redistribution function, helping to circulate 
financial resources in the community ” Laumann and Knoke (1987, chap 8) employ 
the same strategy, defining interest groups as brokers when they send and receive 
information at high levels but exhibit less than chance levels of internal communica- 
tion Our conception of brokerage differs from theirs ın two significant ways First, 
our conception 15 more restrictive in that it does not permit the endpoints of the 
brokerage relation to be directly connected Second, we have a finer grained strategy, 
since ıt permits variation 1n brokerage capacity across individual organizations, not 
simply across network subgroups 
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Litvak 1982, Tierney 1987) This example illustrates the general point 
that the type of brokerage role assigned to an actor is contingent upon 
the criterion according to which actors are grouped Because of the highly 
political nature of the national health policy domains and the resulting 
diversity of policy preferences among organizational actors in the arena, 
our analyses of brokerage assign organizations to groups on the basis of 
shared interests 

In Gould and Fernandez (1989), we show that there are five structur- 
ally distinct types of broker (or equivalently, five types of brokerage 
relation) that follow from a partitioning of actors into nonoverlapping 
subgroups (see fig 1) The first type 1s a "liaison" (Gould and Fernandez 
1989), a brokerage relation ш which all three actors occupy different 
groups One example of laison brokerage ıs the mediator or arbitrator 
ш interorganizational bargaining relations such as unlon-management 
negotiations (See Kochan [1975, 1980] for studies of collective bargaining 
from an interorganizational relations perspective ) Another prominent 
sociological example 15 the “middleman minority,” a marginal group 
that mediates economic transactions between social groups who do not 
transact directly because of a “status gap” (Blalock 1967, Bonacich 
1973) The most significant liaison brokerage positions in the health pol- 
icy domain are held by congressional subcommittees, the Office of the 
Secietary of the Health and Human Services, and the director of the 
National Institutes of Health (see appendix, below) 

The second type of brokerage 15 the “representative” role described 
above The third type is the “gatekeeper” role, in which an actor screens 
or gathers resources from the outside and distributes them to members 
of his or her own subgroup The gatekeeper and representative types of 
broker, because they perform, in Aldrich and Herker's (1977) terms, 
"information processing" and "external representation" functions, have 
clear relevance for research on "boundary-spanning" roles (see Adams 
1976, 1980, Friedman and Podolny 1992) An example of a gatekeeper 
organization 15 the Census Bureau, which 15 charged with gathering and 
processing 1nformation and passing it on to other government agencies 
In our data, the American Medical Association (AMA) occupies such a 
position with respect to the health professionals group 

Fourth, the two principals may belong to the same subgroup while the 
intermediary belongs to a different group The individual or organization 
in such a position 15 termed a “cosmopolitan” or “itinerant” broker 
This type of brokerage may be performed by "federation management 
organizations" (see Provan 1983) such as the United Way (Galaskiewicz 
1982, 1985, Provan, Beyer, and Kruybosch 1980, Pfeffer and Leong 
1977), which are differentiated — both 1n interests and activities—from 
the groups of organizations they coordinate The director of the National 
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Fic 1 —Graphic representation of five types of brokerage relation (solid points 
are actors, ellipses correspond to subgroup memberships) 


Institutes of Health and the Health Care Financing Admunistration are 
examples of organizations occupying this type of brokerage position 1n 
our data 

Finally, all three actors may belong to the same group, this role 1s 
termed the *local broker" or "coordinator " This 15 a "null" type in 
the sense that 1t describes any brokerage relation in which no partition 
1s 1mposed on the actors, but 1t also describes mediation between actors 
within a specified subgroup 
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Because ıt 1s framed ın relational terms, this conceptual typology of 
brokerage calls for operationalization using social network data Accord- 
ingly, we measure occupancy of brokerage positions using data on the 
network of communication flows 1n the health policy domam We discuss 
the details of our brokerage measures 1n the section on methods 


BROKERAGE AND INFLUENCE IN POLICY DOMAINS 


In our conception, brokers permit communication between pairs of actors 
who do not regularly communicate with each other There are two rea- 
sons why the ability to establish such mdirect links should be crucial 
in national policy domains First, the sheer number and diversity of 
organizational actors in such an environment makes it extremely unlikely 
that any given actor will be able to maintain routine communication ties 
with all others This 1s particularly true for policy arenas that can be 
characterized as “issue networks" marked by fluid and complex patterns 
of participation, as compared with the stability and simplicity of “iron 
triangles” and corporatist political systems (Heclo 1978, Jordan 1981) 
As a result, organizational actors constrained by monitoring costs should 
focus their communication efforts on actors likely to provide them with 
useful information, that 1s, actors who themselves have many communi- 
cation links Also, organizations are unlikely to communicate regularly 
with actors whose interests focus on areas of health policy that overlap 
only shghtly with their own Consequently, actors whose ties bridge spe- 
cific policy areas facilitate the flow of information ın the policy domain 

Second, actors in brokerage positions may link pairs of other actors 
who need to communicate as a result of a specific policy initiative that 
unexpectedly makes their interests interdependent For example, a pro- 
posed change in Medicare that would eliminate payment for a particular 
drug might attract the attention of both the pharmaceutical industry and 
the American Association for Retired Persons, giving them a reason to 
communicate where none had existed previously Actors tied to both 
interest groups will be in a position to establish a temporary but essential 
communication link between them This 1s suggested by the argument 
(Knoke and Burleigh 1989, Knoke and Pappi 1991) that indirect linkages 
(which outnumber direct ties) are necessary for the formation of “action 
sets” ш policy domains (for a similar argument for a very different set- 
ting, see Mayer [1966]) 

For these reasons, organizational actors hnking otherwise unconnected 
pairs of actors play a critical role ın policy domains because they permit 
information to flow easily among a large and diverse set of actors, which 
ш turn allows actors to coordinate their efforts to formulate and influence 
policies (Laumann and Knoke 1987) This leads to our first hypothesis 
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HYPOTHESIS 1 —For all five brokerage types, actors who control two- 
step paths between pars of other actors ате perceived as more influential, 
on average, than actors who do not 

We argue, however, that influence derived from this kind of structural 
position depends on two things the extent to which actors pursue specific 
policy goals and the degree to which these actors are expected to play 
certain types of brokerage roles When occupants of brokerage positions 
support particular policies, actors who do not support these policies may 
choose not to rely on them as brokers for fear that they will not mediate 
communication impartially > The consequence 1s that the actor's broker- 
age position will not lead to actual brokerage behavior In addition, some 
actors are not candidates for the role of impartial broker regardless of 
their structural position and pattern of policy event participation most 
organizational actors 1n the private sector are a priori seen as pursuing 
particularistic interests Indeed, the pluralist conception of democracy 1s 
predicated on the idea that the diversity of private interests ın civil society 
simultaneously undergirds and necessitates political institutions that are 
defined as serving the public mterest (Anderson 1979, Tierney 1987) 
Brokering the flow of communication in a disinterested way 1s thus a 
crucial role limited to government actors 1n the collective effort to formu- 
late and evaluate policies, their efficacy in this role 15 limited by the 
extent to which such actors are perceived as unbiased with respect to 
policy events (for a parallel argument, see Heinz et al. 1990) Note that 
we are not arguing that state actors are totally passive with respect to 
policy events, on the contrary, there 15 considerable evidence that govern- 
ment organizations often act quite aggressively in favor of specific policy 
initiatives (Schlozman and Tierney 1986) Rather, our argument 15 that 
if state actors do take sides in policy events, they will cease to be treated 
as brokers by other actors in the system 

However, we expect that government organizations will be differen- 
tially subject to this constraint, depending on the type of brokerage role 
they occupy This 1s because the five structurally defined brokerage types 
differ ın the degree to which they entail impartial behavior Specifically, 
occupants of liaison and itmerant roles, who by definition link actors 
with interests dissimilar to their own (1 e , actors in other policy domain 


3 Knoke and Pappi (1991) examine the relationship between policy-event participation 
and network “betweenness” (which 15 related to total brokerage, see Gould and 
Fernandez 1989), and find that betweenness 15 not associated with event participation 
after controlling for influence and other organizational attributes In contrast, we are 
interested ın a complementary question Is the relationship between network position 
and influence sensitive to event participation? In other words, we are interested in 
the connection between brokerage position and influence precisely when actors are 
not active on policy events 
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subgroups), will be able to convert their structural position into influence 
only if they generally refrain from public advocacy of policies * In con- 
trast, occupants of representative and gatekeeper roles should derive 1п- 
fluence from their position irrespective of their stands on issues, because 
boundary spanners are expected to share the goals of their own groups 
(which, for government organizations, will consist predominantly of 
other government organizations) when mediating communication be- 
tween members of their group and other groups Indeed, our theoretical 
argument implies that government organizations must pursue some policy 
goals, namely, those that affect their viability as servants of the public 
interest Ruggie (1992) shows, for example, that the U S government 
justified its creation of the diagnostic related groups (DRG) system of 
Medicare and Medicaid reimbursement by arguing that DRGs would 
protect the market against undue intervention by federal agencies $ 
HYPOTHESIS 2 —Among government organizations, the relationship 
between influence and occupancy of harson and itinerant brokerage post- 
tions will be attenuated by a tendency to take stands on policy events 
HYPOTHESIS 3 —Among government organizations, the relationship 
between influence and occupancy of representative and gatekeeper broker- 
age positrons will not be attenuated by a tendency to take stands on policy 
events 
HYPOTHESIS 4 —For nongovernment organizations, the relationship 
between influence and hason, gatekeeper, representative, and itinerant 
brokerage position will be unaffected by advocacy of specific policies 
Finally, advocating specific policies should enhance rather than atten- 
tuate the relationship between coordinator brokerage and influence The 
reason 1s that, while policy events produce cleavage on the level of the 
policy domain as a whole, they unify actors within particular interest 
groups An actor that consistently aligns itself with the other members 
of its subgroup will appear mmpartial with respect to that group, even 
though actors outside the group will see ıt as partisan © Consequently, 


^ Of course, actors may advocate a policy on the grounds that it will serve the public 
interest, a stand that might be considered impartial We maintain, however, that 
from the standpoint of actors opposed to the policy, such a stance will not appear 
impartial, regardless of the arguments used to justify ıt (with some notable exceptions, 
seen 5 below) 


5 Tn fact, we expect government actors to frame arguments in this way regardless of 
whether the arguments are sincere For instance, members of Congress may justify a 
salary raise for themselves by arguing that 1t will attract talented people to public 
service and weaken the incentive to take money from private interests 

$ This argument presupposes that groups are relatively homogeneous with respect to 
the stands they take on policy events—which will be the case to the degree that 
subgroup boundaries actually identify interest groups The subgroup boundaries we 
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HYPOTHESIS 5 —Taking stands on policy events will contribute to the 
influence of coordinators, whether or not they are government organiza- 
tions 


DATA AND METHODS 


The data we examine here are taken from Laumann and Knoke’s (1987) 
study of the social structure of the national energy and health policy 
domains under the Carter presidency Detailed descriptions of the project 
and the various data collection procedures can be found in Laumann and 
Knoke (1987), Laumann, Knoke, and Kim (1985), and Prensky (1986) ? 
We restrict our attention to data from the health policy domain 

Our dependent variable, influence reputation, was measured by pre- 
senting each respondent with a list of actors in the policy domain and 
asking them to check off organizations that he or she saw as “especially 
influential and consequential in formulating national health policy” (Lau- 
mann and Knoke 1987, р 445) “Influence reputation” 15 equal to the 
number of such nominations each actor received from other actors in the 
policy domain 

Reputational measures of mfluence have a long and controversial his- 
tory in political sociology (see, e g , Hunter 1953, Laumann and Pappi 
1976, for a concise review of debates regarding measures of influence, 
see Laumann and Knoke [1987, chap 5]) In the present context, there 
are three reasons to use influence reputation as the dependent variable 
rather than behavioral measures (such as those based on decision out- 
comes or exercise of formal authority) First, we agree with Gamson 
(1966) that 1nfluence reputation 1s itself a resource and 1s therefore not 
reducible to tangible resources like money or control over jobs, although 
these certainly play a part Actors may carry weight in policy delibera- 


Impose in our analyses (following Laumann and Knoke [1987]) meet this criterion. ın 
analyses not reported here, we found that Joint membership 1n a subgroup 15 strongly 
associated with taking a common stand on policy events 


? In brief, Laumann and Knoke (1987) used multiple criteria to identify the population 
of core organizational actors in the health policy domam during the Carter years 
(1977—80) In addition to major federal agencies (departments and congressional sub- 
committees charged with health regulation) a list of nonfederal organizations were 
identified from five sources mentions of organizations involved in health issues in 
computer-generated abstracts of major newspapers and weekly periodicals, participa- 
tion ın health-related hearings before major congressional subcommittees, a computer- 
generated list of amicus curiae participants ın health cases in federal appellate courts, 
lobbyist registrations for health issues, and additional names suggested by experts in 
health policy For the nonfederal sources, organizations that appeared five or more 
times across the five sources were selected for participation 1n the study Interviews 
with prominent members of each organization were completed in 89 4% of the cases 
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tions simply because they are collectively defined as carrying weight 
Second, there 1s considerable evidence that a broad consensus obtains ın 
the health policy domain concerning the identities of key players (Lau- 
mann and Knoke 1987, pp 179—81), indicating that influence reputation 
15 at least a reliable measure m this сазе Third (and most significant for 
our purposes), influence based on brokerage, if ıt exists, 1s by definition 
invisible to methods that focus on the ability to determine policy-event 
outcomes 1f brokers are influential in the ways we have hypothesized, it 
1s precisely because they facilitate negotiations without attempting to bias 
the outcome ê 

To collect data on communication flows, organizational informants 
were asked to identify all the organizations with which their organization 
“regularly and routinely discusses important health policy matters ” In- 
formants were then asked which organizations usually initiated the dis- 
cussions From this information, we constructed a 135 X 135 binary 
matrix here 1n which “1” indicates the presence and “0” the absence of 
relations between each pair of organizations The z,7th cell of the matrix 
15 coded “1” if either or both of the following conditions held 
(1) organization 2 reported having initiated communication with 7, (2) or- 
ganization 7 reported having received communication from z Note that 
this procedure does not guarantee symmetry, that 15, a “1” in the 2,7th 
cell does not imply anything about the 7,zth cell 


* One reviewer was concerned that distortions might result from the fact that all actors 
in the domain receive equal weight in determining the influence reputation of other 
actors in our measure Ideally, we would test for this possibility by computing “promi- 
nence” scores from the orginal 135 x 135 matrix of influence votes, unfortunately, 
we do not have access to this matrix However, Laumann and Knoke (1987) report 
that the average agreement among pairs of actors in the health policy domain was 
72%, 1e , randomly chosen pairs of actors agree on who 1s influential for roughly 
three out of four cases Moreover, highly influential actors did not differ substantially 
from less influential actors in their assessments of “who mattered " This convinces 
us that adjusting the influence measure to give greater weight to the assessments of 
(endogenously identified) influential actors would produce only minor differences in the 
distribution of the dependent variable This reviewer also raised the related question 
of why we used influence reputation across the entire policy domam rather than 
within-cluster influence votes for coordinator brokerage and out-cluster influence votes 
for haison and itinerant brokerage We did not choose this strategy because we do 
not believe that an actor's influence is perceived only by those directly involved in its 
brokerage relations On the contrary, the fact that an organization plays an important 
role as a coordinator of communication within its own group has major implications 
for the way actors outside the group perceive and interact with ıt For example, the 
Health Insurance Association of America, an umbrella group representing commercial 
insurers, recently became the principal target of lobbying efforts by consumer groups 
because of its key role in formulating the insurance industry's response to the Clinton 
health care reform package ("Lobbyists of Every Stripe on Health Care Proposal," 
New York Times, September 24, 1993) 
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Using this matrix, we characterize each organization in terms of its 
occupancy of brokerage positions in interorganizational information 
flows, taking into account the interest cluster (see below) of the sender, 
mediator, and receiver of information This yields a set of measures for 
the five brokerage types described above (see fig 1, for a complete discus- 
sion of the measurement approach, see Gould and Fernandez [1989]) 
The brokerage measures we use are “partial” brokerage scores for each 
of the five brokerage types These variables measure the extent to which 
organizations control the communication paths between pairs of organi- 
zations, thus they are a variant of “betweenness” centrality (Freeman 
1977, Gould and Fernandez 1989) Each organizational actor 1n the net- 
work 1s assigned a set of five “raw” brokerage values, which are equal 
to the number of ordered pairs of other organizations 1n the appropriate 
groups that are connected indirectly (1e , by a two-step path) by the 
actor without being directly linked ° To measure the degree to which 
each actor controls each two-step path between other organizations, we 
weight each of the five raw measures by the inverse of the total number 
of indirect links between each pair of organizations This weighting re- 
flects the probability that each pair will actually use the focal actor as 
an intermediary, rather than some other actor We refer to this measure 
as “partial” brokerage because it takes into account the fact that the 
focal actor may only partially control information flows among other 
actors For example, if the focal actor 1s the only intermediary between 
the two other actors, 1t 1s completely 1n control of any flow between the 
two actors In this instance, we would assign this two-step path a weight 
of one in computing the focal actor's brokerage score However, the 
focal actor only partially controls this flow if there are other potential 
intermediaries (Note that these other potential intermediaries may or 
may not be 1n the same group as the focal actor ) In that case, we would 


9 Note that the scheme we describe here 1s mutually exclusive and exhaustive, 1e , 
we account for all the possible ways an actor might stand as an intermediary on 
two-step paths between pairs of others that are not directly linked Consequently, we 
may define total brokerage as the sum of the scores across the five types of brokerage 
position Another way of interpreting total brokerage 15 that it 1s the degree to which 
an actor stands between pairs of others (who are not themselves directly linked), 
regardless of the group affiliation of the sender, broker, or receiver of the information 

In this dataset, total brokerage 1s a lear function of Freeman’s (1977) “betweenness” 
because all paths between pairs of actors are of length two or less However, brokerage 
15 not in general a linear function of betweenness because the latter takes account of 
shortest paths of any length (Gould and Fernandez 1989) Nor does betweenness 
permit differentiation among the various types that follow from a partition of the 
network into subgroups The theoretical issues we address 1n this article lead us to 
focus on the differentiated character of organizational actors m the health pohcy 
domain and, consequently, on the five brokerage types discussed above 
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measure the focal actor's partial control over the communication between 
the pair of organizations by weighting the link by the reciprocal of the 
total number of two-step paths between the pair ın question ? 

We define the five brokerage roles with reference to a partition of the 
organizational actors into subgroups on the basis of interest similarity 
Laumann and Knoke (1987) gave organizational informants a list of 56 
health policy issues and asked them to indicate on a six-point scale (0—5) 
their level of interest in each issue After consulting various press and 
academic sources as well as а panel of experts, Laumann and Knoke 
designed this list to represent a broad range of the health issues that were 
salient in the policy domain during the Carter presidency Prensky (1986) 
reports the results of a hierarchical cluster analysis of the 135 organiza- 
tions in the health domain, which grouped the organizations into 15 
distinct clusters !! Organizations and their brokerage scores are listed by 
clusters in the Appendix The clusters are labeled to correspond to issues 
in which the organizations constituting the cluster show a high level of 
interest For example, the mental health cluster 15 primarily composed 
of mental health organizations and organizations that deal with substance 
abuse These organizations tended to express a high level of interest ın 
mental health and federal funding issues The consumer cluster comprises 


10 Tt 1s worth stressing that the brokerage measure used here does not necessarily 
reflect the actual amount of brokering each organization does Rather, 1t measures an 
actor's structural potential to act as a broker If an organization, г, sends information 
to 7, and у sends information to k, this does not mean that the information passing 
from z to 7 1s necessarily related to the information flowing from у to k The intermedi- 
ate position of у ın the 2—у—Ё path 1s a necessary but not sufficient condition for j to 
act as a broker for г Thus, this measure may be more accurately termed “brokerage 
potential " For ease of exposition, we will use the term “brokerage” interchangeably 
with “brokerage potential ” More refined data would enable us to track specific 
information from 2 to k through 7, revealing the amount of brokerage activity that 7 
actually engages in Of course, the absence of a tie between z and k might be meaning- 
less 1f ıt were unproblematic for + to establish communication with k whenever the 
need arose However, we think this ıs highly unlikely There are many reasons why 
actors might have difficulty initiating direct contact with other actors to whom they 
have no previous ties Organizations employ receptionists precisely because they find 
и necessary to screen incoming attempts at communication Even in settings that are 
traditionally thought of as posing no obstacles to interaction, such as securities mar- 
kets, actors establish restricted interaction patterns that remain stable over time 
(Baker 1984, Carruthers 1991) 


!! Briefly, the cluster analysis used an average similarity criterion in a hierarchical, 
agglomerative algorithm (Spath 1980) and was performed on a 135 X 135 matnx of 
Pearson product-moment correction coefficients describing organizational overlaps in 
issue interests This technique combines organizations into clusters based on the aver- 
age correlation among the organizations that are eligible to be combined With the 
exception of a few organizations from the two government clusters being placed in 
other clusters, these interest clusters correspond exactly to Laumann and Knoke’s 
(1987) “issue publics ” 
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consumer organizations and organizations that represent governmental 
providers of care (For a detailed discussion of the interest clusters, see 
Laumann and Knoke [1987] ) 

Participation in policy events was recorded by requesting that respon- 
dents report whether their organization had pubhcly taken a stand (either 
for or against) on each of 85 distinct events Our measure of event partici- 
pation 1s the total number of events on which respondents reported hav- 
ing taken a stand 

An alternative strategy ın computing brokerage scores would be to 
define subgroups based on patterns of event participation rather than 
issue interest profiles We do not pursue this strategy for two reasons 
First, as we argued in our theoretical discussion, agreement on particular 
policy events often reflects a short-term confluence of goals among actors 
rather than long-term similarity of interests Laumann and Knoke's 
(1987, pp 320—42) analysis of *event scenarios" similarly suggested that 
patterns of alliance in the health domain continually shifted across policy 
events Clustering actors on the basis of shared policy-event participation 
will, consequently, do a poorer job of identifying durable subgroups than 
will a clustering based on similar patterns of interest 1n general health 
issues ? 

Second, 1f brokerage positions were defined with respect to event par- 
ticipation, our ability to test hypotheses 3-5 would be compromised 
Our objective 1s to ascertam whether structural position and impartiahty 
interact in their effects on influence reputation, but because impartiality 
is directly connected to patterns of activation on policy events, defining 
subgroups in terms of the latter would artificially create a relationship 
between brokerage position and taking a stand 

In order to address hypotheses 2, 3, 4, and 5, we distinguish among 
government organizations, profit-seeking organizations, and voluntary 
associations We disaggregate the analyses 1nto government and nongov- 
ernment organizations, and include a dummy variable for profit-seeking 
organizations 1n analysis of the latter category (Because there are only 
five profit-seeking organizations п the policy domain, we did not conduct 
tests for interactions between this dummy variable and other variables ) 


12 We directly tested our intuition on this matter by comparing a cluster analysis based 
on event participation profiles to the clustermg based on interest profiles Confirming 
our suspicion, we found that the former failed to identify distinct subgroups in the 
health policy domain That is, the dendrogram for this analysis revealed only a trivial 
clustering at each level of similarity, virtually every actor 1s either in its own cluster 
or absorbed into one large “residual” cluster In contrast, the issue interest analysis 
generates a nontrivial clustering ın the sense that actors are classified into multiple, 
nonoverlapping subgroups at a point well above the minimum similarity level (Den- 
drograms from these analyses are available from the authors ) 
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Finally, we include as controls a variety of organizational characteris- 
tics likely to be associated with influence We measure organizational age 
by coding the number of years since the founding of the organization, 
and organizational size by the number of full-time-equivalent (FTE) em- 
ployees Because voluntary associations often rely on volunteers for much 
of their work, this measure does not accurately reflect their size, for 
voluntary associations, we have coded organizational size by adding the 
number of FTE volunteers to the number of full-time staff 

Our analyses also include a variable measuring the degree to which 
the organization sees itself as a player 1n the health policy field in order 
to control for possible spurious relationships These organizations vary 
substantially in the degree to which they devote their activities to the 
national health policy domain | While organizations like the United Auto 
Workers and the National Urban League met the criteria to be included 
in the domain (see п 7 above) and therefore appear in these data, they 
are not primarily oriented toward health issues We coded a self-reported 
variable describing the percentage of effort that each organization de- 
votes to health policy This variable enables us to control for the possibil- 
ity that actors marginal to the health policy domain are less hkely to be 
perceived as influential, independent of their values on the other varı- 
ables 


RESULTS 


Before presenting the analyses that model the effects of brokerage posi- 
tion on influence reputation, 1 1s worth reporting some descriptive and 
bivariate statistics for the brokerage scores Table 1 provides means and 


TABLE 1 


CORRELATIONS, MEANS, AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS AMONG UNSTANDARDIZED 
PARTIAL BROKERAGE MEASURES AND NETWORK CENTRALITY MEASURES FOR 
INFORMATION FLOWS IN THE NATIONAL HEALTH POLICY DOMAIN 








bo bio bo, шо Ww; t Mean SD 
Liaison (bg) 359 321 978 162 992 71655 174 164 
Representative (bzo) 962 490 843 473 7657 11646 
Gatekeeper (Бо) 450 827 436 7955 11 802 
Itinerant (wo) 266 990 4400 9 688 
Coordinator (w;) 267 740 1 286 
t 92 407 193 360 
In-degree 731 613 626 775 402 775 41593 27 400 
Out-degree 764 649 630 803 440 809 41595 21571 
Prominence 674 622 603 712 425 720 397 174 





Note —N = 135 Here, ¢ = calculations computed from the sum of the five types 
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standard deviations along with the correlation matrix for the five broker- 
age measures and total brokerage Al] the correlation coefficients are 
positive, indicating that organizations that occupy one kind of brokerage 
position are likely to occupy other types of brokerage position as well 
However, there 1s considerable variation ın the strength of this tendency 
Among the five types, the highest correlations are between liaison and 
itinerant “outside” brokerage (labeled, respectively, bo, and wo) on the 
one hand, and on the other hand, among the representative, gatekeeper, 
and coordinator "inside" types (5,0, bop and wj) The main distinction 
that appears 1n this pattern of results is whether or not the broker 1s a 
member of the same subgroup as the sender or receiver of the information 
flow In the former case, the subtypes involve an intermediary that bro- 
kers information for organizations outside of its subgroup Another point 
needs to be made with regard to table 1 the fact that total brokerage 1s 
highly correlated with the liaison and itinerant types implies that much 
of the brokerage observed ın this network occurs through mtermediaries 
who tend to be set apart in distinct groups from those organizations for 
whom they broker 

Tables 2 and 3 present multiple regression analyses that test hypothesis 
1, because hypotheses 2, 3, and 4 distinguish between government and 
nongovernment organizations, we present disaggregated regression re- 
sults here (Pooled analyses yield the same conclusions with respect to 
hypothesis 1) For all five brokerage types, the extent to which actors 
control two-step communication paths 1s positively related (Р < 05) 
to influence reputation, net of the effects of organizational attributes 
Moreover, this pattern holds for both government and nongovernment 
actors 

To test hypotheses 2—5, tables 4 and 5 report regression results that 
parallel the models 1n tables 2 and 3 but include a coefficient estimate 
for the interaction between the five brokerage types and the extent to 
which organizations took public stands on policy events A positive inter- 
action indicates that a high level of policy-event participation enhances 
the positive impact of brokerage position on reputed influence, a negative 
interaction term implies that the effect of brokerage on influence reputa- 
tion 1s weakened by a record of taking stands on policy events 

Consistent with hypothesis 2, the metric coefficients 1n columns 1 and 
4 of table 4 show that the association between liaison and itinerant bro- 


13 Note that all of our hypotheses imply one-tailed significance tests, the criticial ¢- 
values marked ın the tables are chosen accordingly Statistical tests for the control 
variables, however, should be two-tailed For ease of exposition, we highlight coeffi- 
cients based on one-tailed tests only, and report the /-values for readers interested in 
converting to two-tailed tests 
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TABLE 2 


METRIC AND STANDARDIZED OLS REGRESSIONS PREDICTING INFLUENCE VOTES IN THE 
NATIONAL HEALTH POLICY DOMAIN WITH INFORMATION BROKERAGE TYPES AND 
ORGANIZATIONAL CONTROLS FOR GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATIONS 








Liaison Representative Gatekeeper  Itmerant Coordinator 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 


RS 


Metric coefficients 


Brokerage type 055** 687** 660** 1 202** 3 511* 
(3 802) (3 761) (3 681) (5 330) (1 752) 
Event participation 304 1 244** 1275** 243 1315** 
(956) (5 602) (5 672) ( 947) (4 741) 
Organization's age 026 — 028 — 028 020 — 016 
( 380) (— 394) (— 395) ( 347) (— 186) 
In(organization size) —4 219** —3 263** —2 567* —4 477** —2 717 
(—3 802) (—2 453) (—1 956) (—3 788) (—1 708) 
% effort devoted to 
health domain 111 — 005 004 099 010 
(1 276) (— 061) (047) (1 359) (091) 
Constant 60 012** 52 683** 47 154** 59 363** 52 558** 
(5 480) (5 223) (4 604) (6 856) (4 337) 
Standardized coefficients 
Brokerage type 677 454 436 766 262 
Event participation 176 719 737 140 760 
Organization's age 049 — 051 — 052 038 — 029 
In(organization size) — 386 — 299 — 235 — 410 — 249 
96 effort devoted to 
health domain 152 — 007 006 137 013 
Adjusted R? 649 646 640 746 490 


__—————————————-—— 


NOTE —Three cases are lost because of missing data on the independent variables The dependent 
variable 1s the number of influence votes N = 28, ¢-values are in parentheses 
*P < 05, one-tailed test 
**P < 01, one-tailed test 


kerage roles and reputed influence 15 attenuated for government actors 
who frequently took stands on policy events The model predicts that 
the effect of liaison brokerage (all three actors ın different subgroups) on 
influence reputation (number of nominations as influential) 1s reduced by 
002 (P « 01) for every policy event on which an actor takes a public 
stand For itinerant brokerage (endpoints share membership ın a sub- 
group while the broker belongs to a different group), the effect on reputed 
influence 1s reduced by 034 (Р < 01) for each additional stand taken on 
policy events ! 

In order to give the reader a better sense of the impact of these 1nterac- 
tions, we present figures 2 and 3, which depict these effects graphically 


14 The small magnitude of these interaction effects 1s due to the scaling of the broker- 
age and event participation variables The standardized coefficients (table 4) show 
that the interactions are quite large relative to the main effects 
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TABLE 3 


METRIC AND STANDARDIZED OLS REGRESSIONS PREDICTING INFLUENCE VOTES IN THE 
NATIONAL HEALTH POLICY DOMAIN WITH INFORMATION BROKERAGE TYPES AND 
ORGANIZATIONAL CONTROLS FOR NONGOVERNMENT ORGANIZATIONS 








Liaison Representative Gatekeeper Itınerant Coordinator 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 





Metric coefficients 


Brokerage type 225** 1212** 1 151** 2 649** 6 551** 
(5 181) (4 408) (3 905) (4 395) (2 752) 
Event participation 015 — 041 004 147 133 
(076) (— 193) (019) ( 761) ( 595) 
Organization's age 045 137** 113* 088 147* 
( 738) (2 245) (1 821) (1 428) (2 273) 
In(organization size) 6 512** S 913** 6 080** 6 725** 6 314** 
(6 230) (5 377) (S 440) (6 236) (S 447) 
26 effort devoted to 
health domain — 007 029 032 005 035 
(— 127) ( 545) ( 580) ( 087) ( 616) 
Profit-seeking 
organizations —43 701** —45 286** —45 528**  —47 515**  —47 073** 
(—4 255) (—4 274) (—4 202) (—4 517) (—4 162) 
Constant —8 401 —11 151* —11190**  —11331* — 12 635* 


(—1 431) (—1 866) (—5 440) (—1 897) (—1 994) 
Standardized coefficients 


Brokerage type 448 396 364 360 258 
Event participation 006 — 017 002 063 057 
Organizations age 059 179 149 116 192 
In(organization size) 604 548 564 623 585 
96 effort devoted to 

health domain — 009 040 043 006 048 
Profit-seeking 

organizations — 394 — 409 — 411 — 429 — 425 
Adjusted R? 541 511 491 510 452 


NOTE —Six cases are lost because of missing data on the independent variables The dependent 
variable 1s the number of influence votes N = 98, t-values are in parentheses 
*P < 05, one-tailed test 
**P < 01, one-tailed test 


Using the unstandardized coefficient estimates from table 4 (cols 1 and 
4), the figures plot the predicted number of influence nominations for 
different combinations of values on brokerage position and event partici- 
pation, with all other variables evaluated at their means In the absence 
of interaction effects, the predicted surface would be a flat plane slicing 
through the three-dimensional space defined by influence, brokerage, and 
event participation The interaction terms have the effect of introducing 
curvatures to these surfaces In the region of the plotted surfaces that 
correspond to actors who rarely take stands on policy events, the slopes 
are quite steep, showing strong positive effects of both brokerage posi- 
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TABLE 4 


METRIC AND STANDARDIZED OLS REGRESSIONS PREDICTING INFLUENCE VOTES IN THE 
NATIONAL HEALTH PoLicy DOMAIN WITH INFORMATION BROKERAGE TYPES AND 
ORGANIZATIONAL CONTROLS FOR GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATIONS 








Liaison Representative Gatekeeper Ібпегап Coordinator 


а) Q) (3) (4) G) 





Metric coefficients 


Brokerage type 140** — 303 174 2165** —1 093 
(5 731) (— 801) (418) (6 659) (— 342) 
Event participation 1077** 410 958** 949** 1 166** 
(3 398) (1 180) (2 887) (3 317) (4 204) 
Brokerage X event 
participation — 002** 097** 043 — 034** 576* 
(—3 909) (2 881) (1286) (-3 574) (1 795) 
Organization's age 035 028 — 004 014 018 
(645) (434) (— 055) ( 289) ( 217) 
In(organization size) —2 849* —3 781** —2 349* —3251**  —2 448 


(—2 485) (—3 240) (—1 801) (-3206) (—1 607) 
% effort devoted to 


health domaın 010 030 021 014 012 
( 137) ( 398) ( 238) ( 227) ( 119) 
Constant 45 353** 57 251** 46 815** 47 318** 50 362** 
(5 132) (6 445) (4 637) (6 098) (4 337) 
Standardized coefficients 
Brokerage type 1708 — 200 115 1 380 — 082 
Event participation 622 237 553 548 673 
Brokerage X event 
participation —1455 840 377 — 995 405 
Organization's age 064 051 — 007 025 033 
In(organization size) — 261 — 346 = 215 — 298 — 224 
% effort devoted to 
health domain 014 042 029 020 016 
Adjusted R? 787 734 651 835 537 





NOTE — Three cases are lost because of missing data on the independent variables The dependent 
variable 1s the number of influence votes N = 28, t-values are in parentheses 
*P < 05, one-tailed test 
**P < 01, one-tailed test 


tions on influence !5 At the opposite end of the event participation scale, 
on the other hand, the surfaces are essentially flat (actually slightly nega- 
tive in fig 2), indicating that occupancy of these brokerage positions 15 
unrelated to influence reputation for government actors who frequently 
take stands on specific policy events These findings conform exactly to 
our prediction that government organizations cannot derive influence 


5 In fig 1 above, a small region of the predicted surface extends beyond the range 
of the observed data at the highest values of liaison brokerage, the predicted number 
of influence nominations exceeds the observed maximum For the vast majority of 
possible combinations of values on the independent variables, however, the regression 
model yields realistic values for influence reputation 
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TABLE 5 


METRIC AND STANDARDIZED OLS REGRESSIONS PREDICTING INFLUENCE VOTES IN THE 
NATIONAL HEALTH POLICY DOMAIN WITH INFORMATION BROKERAGE TYPES AND 
ORGANIZATIONAL CONTROLS FOR NONGOVERNMENT ORGANIZATIONS 


Liaison Representative Gatekeeper [Itinerant Coordinator 


a) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Metric coefficients 
Brokerage type 210** 1 266** 1 235** 2 618** 6 207 
(3 425) (2 893) (2 517) (2 896) (1 532) 
Event participation — 031 — 018 031 141 118 
(— 134) (— 071) ( 124) ( 583) ( 448) 
Brokerage X event 
participation 0007 — 002 — 003 002 013 
( 364) (— 160) (— 216) ( 045) ( 105) 
Organization's age 043 139* 116* 088 145* 
( 685) (2 216) (1 819) (1 407) (2 186) 
In(organization size) 6 538** 5 869** 6 021** 6 728** 6 347** 
(6 210) (5 152) (5 210) (6 192) (5 163) 
% effort devoted to 
health domain — 008 030 033 005 035 
(— 148) (553) ( 592) ( 083) ( 609) 
Profit-seeking 
organizations —43 798** —45 100** —45 236**  —47 523**  —47 268** 
(—4 242) (—4 208) (—4 121) (—4 493) (—4 102) 
Constant —7715 —11 432* —11 585* — 11 245* —12 475* 


(—1 246) (—1 826) (—1 807) (—1 787) (—1 904) 
Standardized coefficients 


Brokerage type 417 413 390 356 244 
Event participation — 013 — 008 013 060 050 
Brokerage X event 

participation 052 — 027 — 038 007 019 
Organization's age 056 182 152 115 190 
In(organization size) 606 544 558 624 588 
% effort devoted to 

health domain — 011 041 044 006 048 
Profit-seeking 

organizations — 395 — 407 — 408 — 429 — 427 
Adjusted R? 537 505 486 505 446 


NOTE —Six cases аге lost because of missing data on the independent variables The dependent 
variable 1s the number of influence votes N = 98, ¢-values are ın parentheses 
*P « 05, one-tailed test 
**P < 01, one-tailed test 


from liaison and itinerant brokerage position unless they are perceived 
as impartial with respect to policy outcomes 

The results 1n table 4 are also consistent with our predictions 1n hypoth- 
eses 3—4 Among government actors, the effect of gatekeeper and repre- 
sentative brokerage on influence 1s not weakened by a record of taking 
stands on policy events Indeed, column 2 in table 4 shows that repre- 
sentative brokerage and event participation interact posztizvely, that 15, 
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Fic 2 —Influence, liaison brokerage, and event participation for government 
organizations (V = 28, I = 30077 + 140 B + 1077 E — 002 B х E) 


brokerage position has a stronger association with influence reputation 
among actors who take frequent stands Our theoretical discussion did 
not predict this finding, we will discuss possible interpretations of this 
result below 

Table 5 reports the regression models for nongovernment actors, 1п- 
cluding а dummy variable for profit-seeking versus nonprofit organiza- 
tons In hypothesis 4, we predicted that the relationship between the 
first four types of brokerage position and influence would be unaffected 
by policy event participation because private-sector actors would not be 
expected to remain disinterested in their interactions with other actors in 
the policy domain Table 5 shows that the results are consistent with this 
prediction. none of the interaction terms between taking a stand and 
liaison, gatekeeper, representative, and itinerant brokerage is signifi- 
cantly different from zero at the 05 level 

Whth respect to our final hypothesis (5), tables 4 and 5 show mixed 
results We predicted that, regardless of sector, the effect of coordination 
brokerage on influence reputation would be enhanced by event participa- 
tion because an actor with a record of taking stands on policy events will 
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Fic 3 —Influence, itmerant brokerage, and event participation for govern- 
ment organizations (V = 28,1 = 29 289 + 2165 B + 949 E — 034 B X E) 


be construed as "locally" impartial by actors in the same subgroup, 
provided that the stands taken are congenial to the interests of the group 
The regression model for government organizations confirms this predic- 
tion (table 4, col 5), while the model for nongovernment actors does not 
(table 5, col 5) the interaction term 1s positive and significantly different 
from zero (Р < 05) only in the former model In the case of nongovern- 
ment actors, the association between coordinator brokerage position and 
influence does not appear to depend on event participation 

To determine whether our measures are better at identifying brokerage 
positions than measures of general network centrality or “connected- 
ness,” we estimated the same regression models using a variety of cen- 
trality measures 1n place of the measures of brokerage position One way 
to test for this possibility would be to include our measures along with 
centrality scores 1n a regression model of influence reputation However, 
brokerage scores are highly correlated with other measures of network 
centrality (see table 1 above) This ıs ın no way accidental, indeed, ın 
our conception of brokerage, 1t 1s necessarily the case That 15, 1t would 
be impossible to play the role of intermediary between many pairs of 
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disconnected others without baving large numbers of incoming and out- 
going sociometric contacts We are not, 1n short, claiming that centiahty 
has nothing to do with the phenomenon we are investigating, only that 
the particular kind of centrality we refer to as brokerage position interacts 
ш а distinctive way with impartiahty Our test for the uniqueness of the 
brokerage measures is thus more indirect. we demonstrate that liaison 
and itinerant brokerage scores interact with event participation 1n ways 
that are systematically different from network centrahty !6 

Tables 6 and 7 report estimates for separate regressions of reputed 
influence on prominence, in-degree, and out-degree, controlling for the 
same factors as before, tables 8 and 9 report the results with interactions 
between each of the three centrality measures and event participation 
Prominence is equal to the first eigenvector of the communication matrix, 
normalized by 15 maximum value (Knoke and Burt 1983), this measure 
weights each actor's centrahty by the centrality of the actors to whom 
he or she is linked In-degree 1s the total number of communication ties 
received, out-degree 15 the total number of ties sent (Freeman 1979) 

As in tables 2 and 3, all three centrality measures are positively related 
to influence reputation for both government (table 6) and nongovernment 
organizations (table 7), 1n fact, the proportion of variance explained 15 
consistently higher ın these regression models than in those using the 


16 We cannot think of a theoretical argument that would predict an interaction be- 
tween network position and impartiality without invoking the concept of brokerage 
Consequently, even if we were to observe an interaction of impartiality with other 
centrality measures in their effects on influence, we would still conclude that our 
hypotheses about brokerage were confirmed Such a finding would merely convince 
us that our measure was no better than other centrality measures at identifying the 
structural potential for brokerage Several reviewers have nonetheless requested that 
we conduct analyses of the effects of brokerage position net of alternative measures 
of centrahty This would address the question of whether our particular measures are 
best suited to testing our theoretical predictions Because of the high correlations 
between the brokerage and network centrality measures, however, attempts to sepa- 
rate their effects 1n the same equation are plagued by multicolineanty Our strategy 
for addressing the measurement issue 1s asfollows Conceptually, the high correlations 
mean that a large portion of each уапаЫеѕ main effect on influence 15 common to 
both brokerage and centrality We therefore allow all of this common part to be 
allocated to each of the alternative measures in turn and then assess whether the 
results are consistent with our theoretical predictions regarding their interactions with 
event participation While the concept of brokerage implies connections to other 
actors, connections do not logically imply brokerage relations Therefore, we argue 
on logical grounds that the common part of the centrality-brokerage effect should be 
allocated to brokerage In tables 2—5 › We assign the common variance to brokerage, 
in tables 6—9 we allocate the common variance to centrality The fact that the interac- 
tion effects do not surface for the centrality measures increases our confidence that 
the conceptual difference between brokerage and centrality 1s reflected empirically in 
our measures 
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TABLE 6 


METRIC AND STANDARDIZED OLS REGRESSIONS PREDICTING INFLUENCE VOTES IN THE 
NATIONAL HEALTH POLICY DOMAIN WITH NETWORK CENTRALITY AND 
ORGANIZATIONAL CONTROLS FOR GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATIONS 
——————————————————————M— MM —— HH 


METRIC COEFFICIENTS 





Prominence In-degree Out-degree 
zon e ee вә 
Metric coefficients 

Network position 1 000** 730** 851** 
(6 618) (7 500) (7 403) 
Event participation 200 068 087 
( 908) ( 324) ( 411) 
Organization's age 011 039 — 003 
( 213) ( 835) (— 072) 

In(organization size) —2 169** — 618 —2 828** 
(—2 256) (— 684) (—3 162) 
96 effort devoted to health domain 025 009 027 
( 399) ( 162) ( 467) 

Constant 15 644 7 430 22 606** 

(—1 692) ( 822) (2 842) 

Standardized coefficients 
Network position 801 868 872 
Event participation 116 039 050 
Organization's age 020 073 — 006 
In(organization size) — 199 — 057 — 259 
% effort devoted to health domain 035 013 038 
Adjusted R? 806 836 833 


А 


NOTE — Three cases аге lost because of missing data on the independent variables Тһе dependent 
variable 15 the number of influence votes № = 28, ¢-values are m parentheses 
*P < 05, one-tailed test 
**P < 01, one-tailed test 


brokerage measures " But table 8 shows that the interaction between 
standard centrality measures and taking a stand does not exhibit the 
pattern we observed for brokerage position Specifically, none of the 
interaction terms for government organizations 1s significant at the 05 
level, in other words, there 1s no reliable evidence that the relationship 
between influence reputation and centrality for these actors 1s affected 
by their tendency to take stands on policy events 

Because we wish to compare these results with respect to the size of 
effect rather than 1n terms of statistical significance, tables 2—9 report 
the effects of brokerage position, network centrality, event participation, 
the interaction terms, and the controls in standard deviation units Notice 


п Part of the difference in variance explained results from the fact that the estimates 


m tables 2, 3, 4, and 5 are disaggregated by brokerage type, leading to lower variances 
for the brokerage measures than for the centrahty measures 1n tables 6 and 7 Re- 
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TABLE 7 


METRIC AND STANDARDIZED OLS REGRESSIONS PREDICTING INFLUENCE VOTES IN THE 
NATIONAL HEALTH PoLicy DOMAIN WITH NETWORK CENTRALITY AND 
ORGANIZATIONAL CONTROLS FOR NONGOVERNMENT ORGANIZATIONS 


Prominence In-degree Out-degree 
0) (2) (3) 
Metric coefficients 
Network position 823** 829** 735** 
(5 463) (7 387) (5 587) 
Event participation — 100 — 259 — 121 
(— 501) (—1 405) (— 605) 
Organization's age 133* 098* 117* 
(2 283) (1 834) (2 015) 
In(organization size) 5 317** 4 741** 5 399*** 
(4 972) (4 826) (5 102) 
% effort devoted to health domam 053 026 044 
(1 035) ( 559) ( 871) 
Profit-seeking organizations — 39 882** | —34376** | —30 604** 
(—3 878) (—3 638) (— 3 872) 
Constant —32677** | —22 827** — 28 497** 


(—5 119) (—4 394) (—4 743) 
Standardized coefficients 


Network position 473 609 486 
Event participation — 043 — 110 — 051 
Organization's age 174 128 153 
In(organization size) 493 439 500 
% effort devoted to health domain 071 035 060 
Profit-seeking organizations — $60 — 310 — 357 
Adjusted R? 553 629 558 


NOTE —Six cases аге lost because of missing data on the independent variables The dependent 
variable 15 the number of influence votes № = 98, t-values are in parentheses 

*P < 05, one-tailed test 

**P < 01, one-tarled test 


that, in each of the regression models using brokerage position among 
government actors, the beta weight for the interaction term ranks either 
first or a close second in magnitude In the liaison and itinerant brokerage 
regressions for government organizations (table 4), the interaction terms 
(B = —145, B = — 995) are 85% and 7296 as large, respectively, as 
the largest effects, that ıs, those of brokerage position (B = 1 708, B = 
1 380) The corresponding figures for the interactions in the models using 


gressing influence on total brokerage, 1 e , the sum of the scores for all five types (see 
n 9 above), yields an №? of 71 for government organizations and 55 for nongovern- 
ment Our goal, in any case, 15 to test a set of theoretical predictions about the 
relationship between brokerage position and influence, not to provide a predictive 
model of influence 
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TABLE 8 


METRIC AND STANDARDIZED OLS REGRESSIONS PREDICTING INFLUENCE VOTES IN THE 
NATIONAL HEALTH PoLicy DOMAIN WITH NETWORK CENTRALITY AND 
ORGANIZATIONAL CONTROLS FOR GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATIONS 


Prominence In-degree Out-degree 
(1) (2) (3) 
Metric coefficients 
Network position 1 015** 743** 915** 
(5 991) (6 902) (6 951) 
Event participation 337 329 581 
( 482) ( 381) (1 083) 
Network X event participation — 181 — 002 — 005 
(— 207) (— 312) (—1 002) 
Organization's age 012 040 001 
( 229) ( 825) ( 026) 
In(organization size) —2 114* — 568 —2 545** 
(—2 079) (— 606) (—2 713) 
% effort devoted to health domain 021 003 007 
( 313) ( 041) ( 114) 
Constant 14 615 6 122 17 644* 
(1 368) ( 604) (1 883) 
Standardized coefficients 
Network position 812 883 938 
Event participation 195 190 336 
Network X event participation — 090 — 163 — 348 
Organization's age 022 074 002 
In(organization size) — 194 — 052 — 233 
96 effort devoted to health domain 029 004 010 
Adjusted R? 797 830 833 


NOTE — Three cases are lost because of missing data on the independent variables The dependent 
variable 1s the number of influence votes N = 28, ¢-values are in parentheses 
*P < 05, one-tailed test 
**P < 01, one-tailed test 


prominence, 1n-degree, and out-degree are 11%, 18%, and 37%, respec- 
tively (see table 8) 

Although we made no predictions in our theoretical section concermng 
interactions between network centrality and event participation among 
nongovernment organizations, we note that the results for these actors 
are the converse of the pattern we observed for government actors while 
there are no apparent interactions between brokerage and taking a stand 
in the private sector, table 9 reveals that all three centrality measures 
interact positively with event participation in their effects on influence 
reputation Given our argument that private-sector actors are expected 
to pursue particularistic goals in the policy domain, this result 1s not 
surprising it suggests that nongovernment organizations are better able 
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TABLE 9 


METRIC AND STANDARDIZED OLS REGRESSIONS PREDICTING INFLUENCE VOTES IN THE 
NATIONAL HEALTH POLICY DOMAIN WITH NETWORK CENTRALITY AND 
ORGANIZATIONAL CONTROLS FOR NONGOVERNMENT ORGANIZATIONS 


Е НАЕЕАААААААААААЕАЬАЫЕЬЕЕЬЕЕЬЕЬЬЫЫБЫЬЬЬЬЬ аҚ _——______ 


Prommence In-degree Out-degree 
(1) (2) (3) 


—_——ČČ [n UOU 


Metrıc coefficients 


Network position 619** 682** 571** 
(3 420) (5 092) (3 570) 
Event participation — 896* — 782** — 744* 
(—1 989) (—2 423) (—1 841) 
Network X event participation 017* 011* 012* 
(1 964) (1 960) (1 767) 
Organization's age 110* 076 097* 
(1 888) (1 426) (1 666) 

In(organization size) 5 564** 4 970** 5 649** 
(5 247) (5 101) (5 351) 
% effort devoted to health domain 039 014 032 
( 766) ( 308) ( 630) 

Profit-seeking organizations —39 536**  —34428** — —39 69g** 
(—3 904) (—3 700) (—3 927) 

Constant — 23 664 —16 418** —21 124** 


(—3 041) (—2 704) (—2 911) 
Standardized coefficients 


Network position 356 500 377 
Event participation — 883 — 334 — 318 
Network x event participation 442 328 364 
Organization's age 144 100 127 
In(organization size) 516 461 524 
% effort devoted to health domain 053 019 043 
Profit-seeking organizations — 357 — 311 — 358** 
Adjusted R? 566 640 486 


ee 


NOTE —Six cases are lost because of missing data on the independent variables The dependent 
variable 15 the number of influence votes N = 98, t-values are ın parentheses 
*P < 05, one-tailed test 
**P < 01, one-tailed test 


to promote their private agendas to the extent that they have extensive 
connections both to government actors and to other private-sector actors 
The fact that this interaction does not appear ın analyses using brokerage 
scores provides indirect evidence that brokerage position 15 empirically 
as well as conceptually distinct from network centrality 


DISCUSSION 


The analyses presented here largely support our hypotheses concerning 
the role of brokerage position in the U S health policy domain To begin 
with, regression analyses without interaction terms consistently revealed 
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a positive association between occupancy of various types of brokerage 
and influence reputation among both government and private-sector 
actors (hypothesis 1, see tables 2 and 3) However, this finding in itself 
does not distinguish between brokerage position and more conventional 
measures of network centrality, all of which appear to enhance an actor's 
perceived influence (see tables 6 and 7) 

The interaction between our brokerage measures and actors! patterns 
of event participation tells a different story At high values of event 
participation, the effects of brokerage position on influence became zero, 
or trivially small, for government organizations In other words, govern- 
ment actors with a record of taking stands on many policy events derive 
less influence, and in the extreme, zero influence, from hason and itiner- 
ant brokerage positions than government actors with a record of impar- 
башу (hypothesis 3, see table 4) This finding supports our argument 
that the power of the state derives 1n part from a structural position that 
mediates the flow of information ın the policy-making process, but that 
this form of power vanishes 1 government actors publicly endorse specific 
policy initiatives Note however that organizations without brokerage 
positions that stretch over various interest clusters apparently get influ- 
ence only by taking stands on policy events Therefore, as bases of ım- 
fluence, activism and “outside” brokerage appear to interfere with one 
another Although a related argument was formulated by Gould (1989) 
and Padgett and Ansell (1993) for other social settings, our findings pro- 
vide more direct evidence that power based on brokerage 1s incompatible 
with the overt pursuit of an agenda !? 

We also predicted that the converse would hold for representative and 
gatekeeper brokerage, that is, government influence derived from these 
positions would not be attenuated by event participation (hypothesis 3) 
Our analyses confirmed this prediction, and in fact showed that taking 
stands on policy events actually augments the effect of representative 
brokerage for government organizations (table 2) We argued earlier that 
government actors should be expected to take stands on some policy 
events, namely, those that pertain directly to their role as public servants 
It 1s possible that the positive interaction for representative brokerage— 
which, 1n this case, corresponds to a government actor mediating commu- 


18 Because our data are cross-sectional, we cannot rule out the possibility that influence 
reputation causes actors to occupy brokerage positions rather than the converse 

Clearly, since organizations will find it in their interest to communicate with influential 
actors, some types of network position—e g , degree centrality—are likely to increase 
as a result of perceived influence But given the results we observed for the larson 
and itinerant brokerage types, we find it implausible that the causal arrow runs only 
from influence to network position It 15 difficult to see why influential actors would 
be more likely than other actors to lie on two-step paths between members of other 
clusters when they rarely take stands on events, but no more likely to lie on such paths 
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nication from a government organization to a nongovernment organiza- 
tion—reflects the influence accruing to government actors who defend 
the role of other state actors in the policy process ? However, our data 
on policy-event participation are not sufficiently fine grammed to corrobo- 
rate this interpretation, we would need to know whether the particular 
events on which these actors took a stand were consequential for the 
government’s role as a servant of the public interest 

Finally, our prediction that coordinator brokerage would interact posi- 
tively with event participation (hypothesis 5) met with only partial sup- 
port from the data ın the government sector, occupancy of coordinator 
positions 1s associated with greater influence when actors take stands on 
numerous policy events, whereas nongovernment actors who take stands 
on policies derive neither more nor less influence from coordinator bro- 
kerage than those who do not 

This prediction was motivated by the argument that event participa- 
tion signals impartiality with respect to an actor’s own interest group, 
even as 1t 15 perceived as partisan behavior by actors outside the group 
One reason we did not observe a statistically rehable estimate of an 
interaction between event participation and coordinator brokerage ın the 
private sector may be that our partitioning of actors into subgroups does 
not guarantee complete consensus (1e » agreement on policy events) 
within interest clusters In analyses not reported here, we found that the 
level of consensus 1s higher within the two government clusters than 
within the private-sector clusters, this suggests that event participation 
1s more likely to lead to a perception of “local impartiality” for govern- 
ment actors than for nongovernment actors 


CONCLUSION 


Central to the concept of a policy domain 1s the idea that the network of 
communication among consequential actors 1s critical for the representa- 
tion of interests and the formulation of effective policies We have built 
on this idea by proposing that occupants of what we call “brokerage 
positions” will be influential ın policy-making to the degree that they 
facilitate communication among actors who would not otherwise interact 


when they take frequent stands Indeed, if influence reputation and event participation 
Jointly affected occupancy of liaison and itinerant brokerage position, we would expect 
the interaction to be positive The absence of a reasonable theoretical alternative to 
our argument reinforces our confidence ın the causal relationships we have posited 
?? The logic of this interpretation 1mplies that the interaction should be more positive 
for representative brokerage than for gatekeeping, because ın the latter case communi- 
cation 1s initiated by an actor in the private sector The fact that we did not observe 
a statistically significant coefficient for the interaction of gatekeeping brokerage and 
event participation 15 consistent with this argument 
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But to fulfill this role, actors must be perceived as relatively impartial 
with respect to policy initiatives, consequently, the role of broker de- 
volves on government organizations that refrain—publicly, at least— 
from taking sides on policy events Insofar as brokerage position 1s associ- 
ated with perceived influence for such actors, we infer that they actually 
do perform this function, we also conclude, however, that this form of 
influence 15 contingent on the degree to which government actors remain 
uncommitted to policy agendas The result 1s a paradox of state power 
an influential position 1n the policy domain surrenders its influence when 
its occupants pursue specific goals Moreover, this paradox represents an 
instance of what appears to be a fairly general phenomenon actors whose 
structural position. bridges "synapses" in a social network derive an 
advantage from this position only as long as they do not openly try to 
use this advantage 

Although our data were collected under the Carter administration, 
we think that our theory provides insights into the process of national 
policy-making ın general, and into the possibilities for health policy in 
the 1990s in particular Our findings suggest a sobering consideration 
regarding the implications of government-led health care reform Al- 
though the federal government may succeed 1п overhauling the national 
health care system, ıt may only be able to do so by sacrificing its privi- 
leged position as a broker of disparate interests їп the health policy arena 
If the already tarnished 1mage of government organizations as servants 
of the public interest 1s further eroded in the eyes of powerful health care 
actors, the domain may fragment and the possibility of coordination and 
negotiation concerning future policy issues will deteriorate Events sur- 
rounding the initial efforts of the Clinton administration to push for a 
managed competition health care system provide а glimpse of this diffi- 
culty complaining that the administration has excluded physicians from 
policy discussions, the traditionally staid AMA abandoned its usually 
discreet lobbying approach and organized the equivalent of a mass pro- 
test in Washington in March 1993 ın an effort to reenter the policy 
arena 2° Formal announcement of the White House health reform plan in 
September 1993 immediately provoked massive mobilizations of interest 
groups across the health care landscape 21 Reform-minded government 
leaders, 1t appears, face a real dilemma much as they might like to 
promote significant policy changes, doing so might undermine the very 
process by which consensus on such changes 1s built 


20 “Doctors Plan Protest in Capital over Health Care,” New York Tymes (March 22, 
1993) 

?! See, e g , "The Lobbyists Converge The Pressure Is on from Amateurs and Pros,” 
New York Times (September 24, 1993), “Doctors Rebel over Health Plan in Major 
Challenge to President,” New York Times (September 30, 1993) 
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Researchers working in Mexican communities have observed both 
regularities and inconsistencies 1n the way that transnational migra- 
tion develops over time This article presents a theory that accounts 
for these uniformities and discrepancies and proposes a method to 
compare the process of migration across communities It also argues 
that studies must report and control for the prevalence of migiation 
within communities Data from 19 Mexican communities show that 
predictable demographic, social, and economic changes accompany 
increases in migratory prevalence Although international migra- 
tion begins within a narrow range of each community’s socioeco- 
nomic structure, over time ıt broadens to incorporate other social 
groups 


During the 1970s, field investigators working 1n Mexico began to uncover 
empirical regularities in the way that migration to the United States 
developed over time The earliest emigrants from a community were 
almost always males of working age, usually married family heads from 
some identifiable niche in the socioeconomic structure Typically they 
came from the middle of the local hierarchy— not so poor that they could 
not afford the costs and risks of migration, but not so affluent that mı- 
gration was unattractve Within the United States they went to a few 
specific locations to work 1n particular sectors of the economy, such as 
railroads, agriculture, or manufacturing They adopted strategies of 
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movement appropriate to the work they did, settling for prolonged pe- 
riods to work ın manufacturing or moving back and forth for agricultural 
labor 

Over time the proportion of people with U S experience tended to 
increase within the community As migratory behavior spread, foreign 
experience accumulated in the population, kinship ties to migrants multi- 
plied, and the stream diversified to include younger unmarried males, 
women, and children Migration became progressively less class selective 
and more representative of the whole community Within the United 
States the array of locations, occupations, and economic sectors where 
migrants worked expanded, and the timing and duration of U S trips 
reflected these changes 

Eventually, most men were drawn into the migrant workforce and a 
large plurahty of women and children began migrating as well In places 
with long and well-established histories of migration, information about 
Jobs, housing, and life in the United States became widely diffused, and 
nearly everyone was related to someone who had been north of the bor- 
der The social, economic, and demographic composition of the outflow 
reached a high degree of diversity In the United States the number of 
branch communities consisting of migrant families who appeared to have 
settled abroad permanently began to grow 

These trends were first noted by Joshua Reichert for the town of Gua- 
dalupe, Michoacán (see Reichert 1979, 1981, 1982, Reichert and Massey 
1979, 1980) Richard Mines uncovered similar patterns in the town of 
Las Animas, Zacatecas (Mines 1981, 1984, Mines and Anzaldua 1982, 
Mines and de Janvry 1982) A systematic comparison of these communi- 
ties by Mines and Massey (1985) showed that rising out-migration set 
off structural changes that made additional migration more likely The 
self-feeding character of migration has been noted 1n other communities 
within Mexico (Wiest 1973, Massey et al 1987, Alarcón 1992) as well as 
other countries (Baucic 1972, Fergany 1982, Pessar 1982, Rhoades 1979) 

Despite these commonalities, studies have also found discrepancies 
among communities with respect to key variables in the migration pro- 
cess, such as the proportion of people with migration experience, the 
class background of migrants, the proportion of documented migrants, 
the number of migrant women and children, the importance of settled 
versus recurrent strategies, the number and types of destinations, and 
the kind of US occupation held Both Mines and Massey (1985) and 
Massey et al (1987) attributed these community-level differences to struc- 
tural factors that shaped the course of migration at each location 

As Mexican community studies accumulated during the 1970s and 
1980s, however, intercommunity differences became more and more sa- 
lent and began to overshadow the continuities identified by earlier inves- 
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tigators Whereas some studies found that migrants were primarily land- 
less workers (see Cornehus 1976a, Stuart and Kearney 1981), others 
concluded that they were mainly landowners (López 1986) or both land- 
owners and sharecroppers (Mines 1981) Although married men domi- 
nated the migrant workforce in some towns (Wiest 1973, Cornelius 1976a, 
1976b, Dinerman 1982), ın others the participation of women and chil- 
dren came closer to that of men (Reichert 197 9, Fernández 1988, Corne- 
lius 1990) 

Findings concerning the relative importance of different migrant strat- 
egies became particularly confused In some studies, migrants appeared 
to favor a strategy of temporary migration, moving sporadically to the 
United States for short periods of work (Cornelius 1978) In others, they 
engaged in recurrent migration, moving back and forth annually for 
seasonal wage labor (Reichert 1979, López 1986) In some settings, mi- 
grants adopted a settled strategy, establishing themselves in one place 
for long periods of time (see the town of Santiago analyzed by Massey et 
al [1987]), while in others, they employed several strategies at once, 
without appearing to favor any one in particular (see the town of Chamit- 
lán ın Massey et al [1987]) 

In order to resolve the tension between earlier findings of a common 
migratory process and the growing evidence of intercommunity differ- 
ences, Durand and Massey (1992) reviewed studies of 25 Mexican com- 
munities They found that “apparently inconsistent generalizations about 
Mexico-U S migration are not necessarily contradictory when they are 
examined m comparative perspective Rather, diverse outcomes occur 1n 
various communities when common processes of migration are shaped 
and differentiated by structural variables operating at the community 
level” (p 4) They argued for “a research design that would incorporate 
the study of many different communities into a common analytic frame- 
work” (p 4) Goldring (1990, 1992b) reached similar conclusions from 
her comparative analysis of two migrant communities 

This common analytic framework ideally should involve more than 
the simple application of a standard survey instrument to a range of 
different communities Although such an exercise would address the issue 
of sample generalizability, ıt would not provide a means of analytically 
comparing communities with different histories and levels of migration 
Given the cumulative nature of migration processes, fruitful comparisons 
must somehow take into account prior migration histories 

People living ın communities where migration has just begun, for ex- 
ample, generally face significant deterrents to international movement 
Since the number of migrants 1s small, few nonmigrants have friends 
and relatives who have been abroad, and even if they do, the migrants 
are likely to have limited knowledge about jobs, housing, and transporta- 
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tion at destination sites In contrast, people living in a community charac- 
terized by a long history and high prevalence of out-migration are very 
likely to be connected socially to people who have been abroad, and 
these people tend to have considerable knowledge about conditions and 
resources at points of destination In communities with a well-developed 
migratory tradition, 1n other words, nonmigrants have access to valuable 
social capital that can be used to facilitate movement 

International migration 1s a costly and risky enterprise, and those who 
undertake ıt are usually selected on demographic, social, economic, and 
psychological grounds Social capital, however, plays a powerful role in 
mitigating these costs and risks, and its accumulation over time tends to 
reduce the selectivity of migration Variation ın the amount and quality 
of social capital can, therefore, produce very different migration streams 
over time and across communities, making migration patterns appear to 
be discrepant when, 1n fact, they reflect the same underlying process 

'The conceptual framework called for by Durand and Massey requires 
a technique that permits direct comparison among communities with 
different histories and levels of migration. In order to satisfy this method- 
ological need, we introduce a new analytical tool the migration preva- 
lence rato For any community 1n any year, the prevalence ratio 1s de- 
fined as the number of people with international migratory experience 
divided by the total number of people alive It can be calculated retro- 
spectively for any year 1n the recent past given just two pieces of informa- 
tion about every community member the date of birth and the date of 
his or her first foreign trip 

This ratio, when calculated for different years within a community, 
provides a simple indicator of how widespread migratory experience has 
become at any point in time It serves as a proxy for the extent of a 
community’s involvement 1п the migratory process and allows us to com- 
pare communities at very different stages of migratory development In 
this way, the prevalence ratio partially controls for the effect of differ- 
ences 1n the history and timing of migration In essence, it standardizes 
the units of comparison 

In this article, we employ prevalence ratios to characterize the underly- 
ing process of transnational migration as ıt develops across a range of 
community settings Our data, drawn from representative samples of 19 
Mexican communities, are compiled using identical methods and instru- 
ments as part of a single, comprehensive study Guided by the proposi- 
tion that the nature of migration shifts as 1t becomes more widespread 
in a community, we describe the demographic, social, economic, and 
geographic character of international migration as communities go from 
low to high prevalence Taking account of migratory prevalence provides 
a useful way of resolving apparent inconsistencies Іп the literature by 
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revealing common patterns in the development of international migration 
across communities 

Simply knowing the prevalence of migration does not, of course, 1den- 
tify which specific structural conditions (e g , immigration policies, politi- 
cal conditions, or economic trends) might have mfluenced migration at 
key historical junctures Although we recognize that structural factors 
shape the local expression of migratory processes in different communities 
at different times, our purpose here is not to study the effect of these 
differentiating factors but to characterize the basic processes across a 
range of sites 

We begin with a review of recent research on transnational migration 
that highlights the empirical commonalities and differences observed by 
earlier researchers We then elaborate our methodological approach and 
describe a data set that allows us to employ ıt Finally we use the data 
to characterize the migratory process as 1t develops across 19 communities 
that differ with respect to economic structure, ethnic composition, rural— 
urban status, and emigration history 


A CUMULATIVE THEORY OF MIGRATION 


Prior empirical work suggests that transnational migration unfolds in a 
relatively consistent way over time It displays a distinct tendency to 
become more prevalent and to broaden its base of demographic, social, 
and economic representation within the community These trends follow 
theoretically from the fact that migration affects 1ndividual motivations 
and social structures in ways that encourage additional migration As a 
result, transnational migration tends to become a self-reinforcing process 
that acquires an internal momentum all its own Over time 1t becomes 
increasingly independent of the conditions that originally caused 1t 

This theoretical logic predicts the emergence of common empirical 
trends across diverse communities as migration becomes more prevalent 
The seemingly diverse array of migration patterns that arises from the 
various case studies 1s explained by the different levels of migratory prev- 
alence that each community has achieved 

Although we drew our theoretical argument primanly from research 
on Mexico—United States migration during this century, and to a lesser 
extent from recent research on migration from the Canbbean and Latin 
America, we put ıt forward as a general conceptual model It 1s meant 
to apply to cases of transnational labor migration where host-country 
mmugration pohcies are relatively open, particularly those cases where 
clandestine migration 1s feasible 

Transnational labor migration may originate for a variety of comple- 
mentary reasons Migrants may observe wage differentials between оп- 
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gin and destination areas and respond to expected positive returns to 
foreign labor (Todaro and Maruszko 1987) Households may séek to di- 
versify risks to their economic well-being by sending family members to 
work ın different regional labor markets, one of which 1s foreign (Stark 
1991) Migrants may be recruited by foreign employers seeking to import 
workers for specific tasks (Piore 1979) People may be impelled to move 
because structural transformations in the local economy eliminate tradi- 
tional sources of sustenance (Sassen 1988) or because political upheavals 
cause people to fear for their physical safety (Portes and Rumbaut 1990) 

No matter how international migration begins, the first migrants from 
a community are likely to experience it as a very costly and risky enter- 
prise, both 1n monetary and psychological terms They have little or no 
knowledge of conditions ın the host country and are ignorant of its cul- 
ture, language, and ways of life In most cases, they incur the expenses 
of the trip and absorb the opportunity costs of income forgone while 
moving and looking for work They arrive having to pay off these over- 
head expenses and are thus relatively dependent on their first employer 
Given their lack of knowledge about prevailing wage rates, work habits, 
legal conventions, and social expectations, they are vulnerable to exploi- 
tation and mistreatment, especially if they are undocumented and do not 
speak the language of the host country 

Given these costs and risks, the first transnational labor migrants usu- 
ally come not from the bottom of the socioeconomic hierarchy but from 
the lower middle ranges (Portes 1979, Portes and Rumbaut 1990) Such 
people have enough resources to absorb the costs and risks of the trip 
but are not so affluent that foreign labor 1s unattractive 

Since families in low-wage countries typically follow a patriarchal sex- 
ual division of labor within the household, the first migrants are usually 
married men of prime labor force age who seek to maintain their eco- 
nomic and gender roles through migration (Lindstrom 1991, Pedraza 
1991, Hondagneu-Sotelo 1992, Alarcén 1992, Goldring 1992 c) Among 
rural and working-class families, men are seen as better able than women 
to absorb the physical risks of international movement (Reichert 1979), 
and given prevailing gender differentials in wage rates (England 1992), 
men can be expected to earn more on average, than women Thus, ifa 
family seeks to maximize foreign earnings by sending one worker abroad, 
the logical choice 1s the male household head or perhaps an older son 

This pattern of male-led migration appears to hold well for sending 
areas throughout the central and western states of Mexico Mexican 
women 1n the northern states, however, have historically crossed the 
border to work as domestics, service workers, and industrial operatives 
(Ruiz and Tiano 1987, Taylor 1980) Moreover, Donato (1992) has shown 
that the gender composition of migration 1s shaped strongly by historical 
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relationships between nations, patterns of social organization т sending 
countries, and other structural factors 

Whether male or female, however, the earliest migrants leave their 
familes and friends behind and strike out for solitary work 1n an alien 
land Most transnational migrants begin as target earners (Piore 1979), 
seeking to earn as much money as possible as quickly as possible in order 
to recoup their initial investment, attain a predetermined income goal, 
and return home to family and friends They have Ше interest Іп perma- 
nent settlement abroad 

Once one or more people have come and gone in this fashion, however, 
the situation 1n the sending community does not return to the status quo 
ante Each act of migration generates a set of irreversible changes in 
individual motivations, social Structures, and cultural values that alter 
the context within which future migration decisions are made These 
changes accumulate across time to create conditions that make additional 
migration more likely Massey (1990) has labeled this self-generating pro- 
cess "the cumulative causation of migration," following Myrdal (1957) 
Reichert (1981) calls ıt the “migrant syndrome" and Alarcón (1988, 1992) 
refers to ıt as "northermzation ” 

At the individual level, participation m a high-wage economy induces 
changes in tastes and motivations that turn people away from target 
earning and toward persistent migration (Piore 1979) Satisfaction of the 
wants that originally led to migration creates new wants Access to high 
wages and the goods they buy creates new standards of material well- 
being, and first-hand experience 1n an affluent society raise expectations 
and create new ambitions for upward mobility As migrants earn high 
wages and alter their consumption patterns, they adopt new lifestyles and 
local economic pursuits become less attractive (Goldring 1992a, 19926, 
1992d) 

The first-hand experience gained from migration makes the satisfaction 
of these new wants increasingly feasible Once someone has migrated and 
returned, that person has direct knowledge of employment opportunities, 
labor-market conditions, and ways of life 1n the destination country, they 
use these understandings to migrate again with fewer risks and costs than 
before (Massey 1986) Once it has been experienced, therefore, migration 
becomes a familiar and rehable socioeconomic resource that can be em- 
ployed agam and again as new needs arise and motivations change 
(Reichert 1979, Mines 1981) 

Empirical research in Mexico shows conclusively that once a man has 
migrated to the United States, the odds are extremely high that he will 
migrate again (Massey 1987b, Massey et al 1987) Indeed, the probability 
of taking an additional trip rises monotonically as the number of trips 
increases (Massey 1985) The more a man migrates, the more he 1s likely 
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to continue migrating, a pattern that has proved to be remarkably persis- 
tent ın the face of restrictive 1mmigration policies (Donato, Durand, and 
Massey 1992) 

Given their status as target earners, during the first few trips and in 
the early history of migration from a community, migrants tend to live 
under rather spartan conditions, sleeping ın barracks or sharing apart- 
ments with other men and sleeping 1n shifts to save money They work 
long hours and have little social Ше In some cases they work two eight- 
hour shifts 1n the same day (Durand 1992) Most of their earnings are 
repatriated in the form of savings or remittances (Massey et al 1987) 
Migrants see themselves as members of their home communities and not 
as participants ın the host society (Piore 1979) 

As migrants spend increasing time abroad, however, this form of social 
life becomes more and more problematic As stays abroad lengthen and 
the number of trips rises, pressure from family members wanting to 
migrate grows (Hondagneu-Sotelo 1992, Alarcón 1992) The first relatives 
to accompany a married migrant are typically unmarried sons of working 
age, since they have the greatest earnings potential after the father and 
their migration ıs consistent with prevailing gender roles Over time, 
however, unmarried working-age daughters, wives, and younger chil- 
dren are likely to accompany him as well Other relatives, such as neph- 
ews, nieces, and cousins, eventually јот experienced migrants As 1n- 
creasing numbers of young men acquire migrant experience, they also 
begin to travel north in groups based on friendship as well as kinship 
(López 1986) As a result, the demographic base of migration steadily 
widens and the mean age of migration drops (Reichert and Massey 1979, 
Piore 1979, Massey et al 1987) 

The act of migration not only induces changes within individual mi- 
grants that make further movement more likely, 1t also 1nitiates changes 
1n social structures that spread migration through the community (Mines 
1981, Massey et al 1987) Each migrant ıs inevitably linked to a set of 
nonmigrants through a variety of social ties that carry reciprocal obliga- 
tions for assistance based on shared understandings of kinship, friend- 
ship, and common community origin (Lomnitz 1977) Given the expecta- 
tions and practices associated with kinship and friendship, each act of 
migration creates a set of people with social ties to the receiving country 
Nonmugrants draw upon these ties to gain access to employment and 
assistance abroad, substantially reducing the costs and risks of movement 
compared to earlier migrants (Taylor 1986, Massey and García Espana 
1987) 

Every new migrant thus reduces the costs and risks and increases the 
attractiveness and feasibility of migration for a set of friends and rela- 
tives With these lowered costs and risks, additional people are induced 
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to migrate for the first tıme, which further expands the set of people with 
ties abroad This additional migration reduces costs and risks for a new 
set of people, causing some of them to migrate, and so on Once the 
number of network connections reaches a critical threshold, migration 
becomes self-perpetuating because each act of movement creates the so- 
cial structure necessary to sustain 1t (Massey 1990) Empirical studies in 
Mexico clearly show that having network connections greatly increases 
the hkehhood of international movement (Taylor 1986, Massey and 
García Espafia 1987, Massey et al 1987) 

As migrants make successive trips, they accumulate foreign experience 
and knowledge that render ties to them increasingly valuable As infor- 
mation about the destination country and its socioeconomic resources 
accumulates ın the population, the costs of migration steadily drop to 
make the cost-benefit calculation positive for an increasingly large set of 
people, while the risks of movement steadily fall to render migration a 
feasible risk-diversification strategy for a growing number of households 
Over time, therefore, migration becomes progressively less selective and 
more representative of the community as a whole 

Migration also changes the cultural context within which decisions are 
made, and international movement becomes increasingly attractive for 
reasons that are not purely economic Migrants evince a widely-admired 
lifestyle that others are drawn to emulate Although some of its attrac- 
tiveness 15 material —based on the ability to consume goods and purchase 
property—the hfestyle also acquires a strong normative component 
(Reichert 1979, López 1986, Alarcón 1992) In communities where foreign 
wage labor has become fully integrated into local values and expecta- 
tions, people contemplating entry into the labor force literally do not 
consider other options they expect to migrate frequently in the course of 
their lives and assume they can go whenever they wish 

As migration assumes a greater role in the community, it becomes 
increasmgly important as a rite of passage for young men, providing 
an accepted means of demonstrating their worthiness, ambition, and 
manhood to others (Reichert 1979, Alarcón 1992) Moreover, as women 
become more integrated within postindustrial society, they begin to push 
for more egalitarian gender roles and encourage activities that lead to 
longer stays abroad, such as investing in household goods and buying 
property 1п the destination country (Hondagneu-Sotelo 1992, Grasmuck 
and Pessar 1991, Goldring 19920, 1992c) 

Over time and with extensive movement back and forth, communities 
of origin and destination increasingly come to comprise transnational 
circuits—social and geographic spaces that arise through the constant 
circulation of people, money, goods, and information (Rouse 1989, 1991, 
1992) As these circuits develop, practices and values that once demar- 
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cated distinct societies begin to have a transformative influence on each 
other Over time, migrant communities become culturally “transnation- 
alized,” incorporating ideologies, practices, expectations, and political 
claims from both societies to create a “culture of migration” that 1s 
distinct from the culture of both the sending and receiving nation (see 
Reichert 1979, Rouse 1989, 1991, 1992, Georges 1990, Goldring 19926, 
1992с, Smith 1992) 

As migration 1s increasingly taken for granted, the demographic com- 
position and socioeconomic role of the place of origin undergo a dramatic 
transformation In many places, women, children, and older people dom- 
inate a reduced population except during the few weeks or months when 
migrants return for holidays and celebrations (Reichert 1979, Mines 
1981) In economically marginal agricultural areas, farming and other 
traditional activities lose 1mportance (Mines 1981) As the place of origin 
becomes a site of rest and recreation, in sharp contrast to the routine of 
work abroad, its social meaning undergoes changes (Rouse 1989, 1992, 
Goldring 1992a, 1992b, 19924) Migrants spend money collectively on 
infrastructure and other community projects aimed at transforming the 
landscape into a place of leisure, a place where migrants and their fami- 
les can display their status and exercise political claims and power 
(Goldring 1992a, 1992b, 1992d, Smith 1992, Goldring and Smith 1993) 

The first migrants from a community typically go to a specific niche 
in the destination country’s political economy, yielding httle diversity 
with respect to destination, occupation, or strategies of movement Early 
migrants follow the path of the first migrant because that 1s where the 
costs and risks of migration are lowest and the chances of success great- 
est Once they have identified a promising migrant worker, moreover, 
labor recruiters and contractors tend to use them as vehicles to recruit 
additional workers from their circle of friends and relatives (Mines and 
Anzaldua 1982) As experience in the host country accumulates, however, 
and as more people are drawn into the process, some migrants inevitably 
seek out better opportunities in new places and occupations In this way 
the diversity of foreign destinations, Jobs, and strategies increases 

As the migration process proceeds, however, typically someone from 
the sending community achieves a position of responsibility that enables 
him or her to channel employment, housing, and other resources to fellow 
townspeople (Mines 1981, Massey et al 1987) The position may be a 
crew boss ın a railroad, a foreman ın a factory, a union representative 
in а company, а majordomo in a restaurant, a labor contractor for a 
grower, or perhaps even a business owner Although 1t 1s 1mpossible to 
predict where or how 1t will occur, sooner or later someone attains such 
a position and begins to recruit fellow townspeople for work 

At this point, the migration stream begins to focus more narrowly and 
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the diversity of Jobs, destinations, and strategies begins to constrict, а 
process Jones (1982a, 1982b, 1984) has called “channelization ” This 
concentration does not necessarily involve a single foreign location for a 
particular labor-exporting community (Mines 1981, Goldring 1990, 
19926), but the overall pattern of early diversity followed by increasing 
concentration 1n one or more sites 1s a general feature of the process by 
which migrants establish branch communities in recelving societies 

As migrants make repeated trips and accumulate more time abroad, 
as wives and children join the migrant workforce, as more people become 
involved in the migration process, and as stronger links are formed with 
specific employers in particular locations, a growing number of migrants 
and families settle in the host society They acquire informal ties to its 
inhabitants and establish formal links with institutions such as banks, 
government, and schools They learn the host-country language and be- 
come permanent legal residents Empirical studies show that the proba- 
bility of settlement rises steadily as migrant experience increases (Massey 
1985, 1987b, Massey et al 1987) 

As families settle around specific places of employment, branch com- 
munities of long-term and permanent out-migrants begin to form These 
communities anchor the networks and further reduce the costs and nsks 
of movement by providing a secure and familar environment within 
which new migrants can arrive, find housing and employment, and learn 
the ropes in the receiving country Increasingly, migration 1s channeled 
to these communities and the diversity of destinations associated with a 
place of origin 1s further reduced 

As migrants become part of established communities in the host coun- 
try, they adapt themselves to the local setting Whether or not they have 
legal documents, they send their children to School, learn a mmimum of 
the host country's language, and use financial institutions and social 
services Over time the local landscape of the receiving community 1s 
transformed (Goldring 1992a, 1992b, 19924) Whether or not they are 
Immigrant entrepreneurs, the migrants contribute to the creation and 
growth of a market for specialized foods, entertainment, and cultural 
products The formation of ethnic neighborhoods represents a process of 
socioeconomic adaptation and transformation that permits many “for- 
eign” practices to be maintained ın the new setting 

If the process of migration continues long enough, networks reach a 
point of numerical saturation Larger and larger shares of the transna- 
tional community reside in the branch communities, more births occur 
abroad, and virtually all who remain ın the home community are con- 
nected either to someone living abroad or to someone with substantial 
foreign experience When networks reach this level of development, the 
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costs of migration stop falling with each new entrant and the process of 
migration loses 115 dynamic momentum for growth 

As the process approaches its limit, migratory experience becomes so 
diffused within the community that the stock of potential new migrants 
gets very small, increasingly ıt ıs composed of young children and the 
elderly Labor shortages begin to occur in core sending regions and local 
wage rates rise (Gregory 1986) If the process of saturation coincides with 
а recessionary period abroad, an oversupply of immigrant workers may 
result, leading to lower wages and making 1t more difficult for experi- 
enced migrants to find work for friends and relatives These develop- 
ments further dampen the pressures for migration and cause the rate of 
entry into the migrant workforce to decelerate and trail off The preva- 
lence of migration and the stock of migrant experience then approach an 
upper asymptote 

Observed 1n the aggregate, this asymptotic trend may be difficult to 
detect, because new communities are continuously drawn into the migra- 
tory process As the rate of out-migration decelerates in communities with 
long-standing traditions, new communities are drawn into transnational 
circuits and their rates of out-migration begin to accelerate As a result, 
the total flow of migrants may remain constant or steadily increase Only 
by studying data at the community level can we identify the general 
sequence of events that occur 1n the process of transnational migration 

Thus, our theory posits a cumulative model of transnational migration 
It outlines how, once initiated, the process builds upon a growing base 
of knowledge, experience, social contacts, and other forms of social and 
cultural capital ın self-reinforcing fashion It argues that the process of 
migration alters sending and receiving localities in such a way that fur- 
ther migration 1s encouraged Subsequent migration 1s made to and from 
communities that are undergoing profound cultural, economic, social, 
and even physical changes 

This theoretical argument elaborates upon earlier studies, synthesizes 
strands of theory that have appeared in diverse sources, and sharpens the 
underlying conceptual linkages As constructed to this point, the model 
applies primarily to transnational migrant circuits arising ın nonmetropoli- 
tan locations The dynamics of international migration from large metropoh- 
tan areas have not been well studied This topic ments further empirical 
research and may necessitate modifications 1n the theory 


DATA 


Data for this analysis come from simple random samples gathered during 
1982—83 and 1987—91 ın 19 communities located in the Mexican states 
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of Jalisco, Michoacán, Guanajuato, and Nayarit, areas that have tradi- 
tionally sent large numbers of migrants to the United States (Gamio 
1930, Dagodag 1975, North and Houstoun 1976, Consejo Nacional de 
Población 1986, Jones 1988) Information about the samples 1s summa- 
rized ın table 1 Within each community, 100—200 households were ran- 
domly selected and interviewed during the months of November through 
January, yielding sampling fractions that ranged from 029 to 699, de- 
pending on the number of households on the sampling frame In all cases 
but one, the frame covered the entire community In San Francisco del 
Rincón, Guanajuato, we constructed a frame for a single working-class 
neighborhood and sampled it instead 

These procedures produced a total sample size of 3,400 households 
across 19 communities, covering a total population of about 236,000 
people Refusals were generally not a problem although the rate reached 
15% in one case and 11% in another, in 14 cases the refusal rate was 5% 
or less, and overall the rate was only 4 8% The higher refusal rates in 
the two communities reflect generalzed distrust stemming from local 
political conditions rather than suspicion of our study per se 

The winter months are generally the best time to locate and interview 
returned migrants within Mexico, since most come back to spend the 
holidays with their families In the case of La Yerbabuena, however, 
initial fieldwork revealed that large numbers of migrants also returned 
їп July (because they worked in Florida's winter citrus harvest), so we 
sent an interviewer during the summer to complete the survey In gen- 
eral, however, the Mexican community samples are representative of 
dwellings occupied during the winter months of 1982—82 and 1987-91 
in 19 nonmetropolitan Mexican communities 

These community data were supplemented with nonrandom samples 
of out-migrants located in the United States during the summer subse- 
quent to each winter’s survey From the community samples, we deter- 
mined where in the United States migrants went and then sent interview- 
ers to those areas to survey out-migrant households that had permanently 
settled abroad Snowball sampling methods (Goodman 1961) were used 
to compile this U S -based sample In most of the communities, 20 out- 
migrant households were interviewed, but in Mineral de Pozos only 10 
were sampled In Tepec we were unable to include any U S households, 
because this sample was incorporated from another study after the fact 
and no US sample had been onginally compiled (see Massey et al 
1987) Although these US samples are not representative of all out- 
migrants, they do provide some control for biases stemming from selec- 
tive emigration and settlement ın the United States 

In choosing communities for study, we sought to include a range of 
sizes and economic bases, but the prevalence of U S migration was not 
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itself a criterion for inclusion Although samples were gathered in five 
large metropohtan areas with populations over 100,000, these data are 
excluded from the present analysis Limited data suggest that U S -bound 
migration from Mexacan urban areas may be rising (Cornehus 1992), but 
we believe that the social dynamics of migration from major cities are 
sufficiently different from those of smaller towns and cities to warrant 
separate study 

The populations of the communities under study range from 1,000 to 
just over 50,000 The eight small cities included ın the data set have 
populations 1n excess of 10,000 inhabitants and include two industrial 
cities (San Francisco del Rincón and El Salto), several commercial cities 
serving agrarian hinterlands (Los Reyes, Ameca, San Felipe, Ixtlan, and 
Romuta), and one coastal community engaged ın fishing, tobacco grow- 
ing, and sugar cane cultivation (Las Varas) All except the last commu- 
nity are seats of their respective munzczpzos (the rough equivalent of a 
US county) 

The six communities designated as towns have populations ranging 
from 2,500 (the official definition of an urban place in Mexico) to 10,000, 
all are essentially agrarian communities Chavinda and Ano de Rayón 
are located ın Michoacán's lush Zamora Valley, a region of intense, 
highly capitalized commercial agiiculture Amacueca, located in southern 
Jalisco, ıs a more traditional agrarian community of small landholders 
and e7zdo farmers Unión de San Antonio and San Diego de Alejandría 
are located in the Los Altos region of Jalisco, a dry, windswept region 
of rain-fed agriculture and cattle ranching Finally, Nahuatzen 1s a Tara- 
scan Indian community located in the highlands of Michoacán Except 
for Апо, all of these communities are municipio seats 

The five smallest communities are rural ranchos, political dependencies 
within their munzctpz0s with populations under 2,500 inhabitants Three 
of the communities (Santa Maria, La Yerbabuena, and Tepec) are small 
outlying settlements 1n agrarian regions, they are composed of poor tenant 
farmers and small landholders The small rancho of La Soledad 1s located 
Just outside the city of Irapuato, Guanajuato, and its inhabitants divide 
their time between agrarian and industrial pursuits Mineral de Pozos 1s 
a half-abandoned mining town whose deposits gave out around the turn 
of the century, turning 1t into a poor farm town 

Respondents living in these communities were interviewed using eth- 
nosurvey methods (Massey 1987a, Massey et al 1987) Within each 
household we gathered basic information about the social, economic, and 
demographic characteristics of the head, the spouse, the head’s children, 
and other household members We also determined which household 
members had ever been to the United States and from them gathered 
basic data about their first and most recent trips the date, duration, and 
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destination, as well as the migrant’s legal status, occupation, and wage 
earned on those trips From each household head we collected a detailed 
life history that included a labor history (including a migration history), 
a property history, a marital history, and a fertility history 


THE PREVALENCE OF MIGRATION 


The fundamental insight emerging from our earlier theoretical discussion 
15 that migration unfolds in a regular, predictable way over time We 
argue that questions about migrants’ characteristics—whether they are 
predominantly male or female, young or old, legal or illegal, rich or poor, 
sojourners or settlers—are misplaced because these traits do not describe 
the migrant flow per se, but rather, a phase in its development These 
outcomes must be understood as qualities of the migration stream that 
evolve as part of a larger developmental process, not as fixed characteris- 
tics of migrants from particular communities We therefore classify com- 
munities according to their level of migratory prevalence and examine 
the characteristics of migrants in communities at roughly the same level 
of migratory development Our objective 1s to chart the changes that 
occur 1n a community as 1t moves from limited participation in transna- 
tional migration to a state of mass involvement 

Tracking changes in this fashion allows us to overcome the problems 
inherent in making general conclusions based on individual case studies 
It also provides a more tractable way of describing migratory processes 
that emerge over time in a cumulative, nonlinear fashion A disadvantage 
of the technique 1s that 1t tends to dehistoricize migration. specific events 
such as the Bracero Program of the 1940s or the economic crisis of the 
early 1980s may occur at different prevalence levels in different commu- 
nities, a fact that should be kept in mind when interpreting our findings 

We define a community’s stage in the migratory process based on 
prevalence ratios computed for each year in each community These 
ratios are calculated using every respondent’s date of birth and the date 
of his or her first U S trip The denominator of the ratio 1s the number 
of people 15 years old or older alive in a given year, and the numerator 
1s the number of such people who have ever been to the United States 
up to and including that year Withm each community, we computed 
prevalence ratios for each year from 1940 to the survey date to create an 
annual estimate of the proportion of adults who have ever been to the 
United States 

Since this computation 1s based on retrospective data, 1t assumes that 
migrants and nonmigrants experienced similar rates of mortality and 
internal out-migration ın the past The mortality assumption 1s likely to 
be quite robust Although small numbers of survivors from early periods 
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can produce random fluctuations in the ratios, there are not likely to be 
large mortality differentials based on migrant status In order to enhance 
the stability of estimates, however, we do not consider prevalence ratios 
for years before 1940 

To the extent that the communities experienced permanent out- 
migration within Mexico, however, and to the degree that this internal 
migration 1s a substitute for international migration, the ratios will tend 
to overstate the prevalence of U S migration This overestimation results 
because internal migrants who were in the base population in earlier 
years had left by the time of the survey and were thus excluded from the 
denominator, biasing the ratio upwards This bias tends to be more se- 
vere ın earlier periods because the number of permanent internal out- 
migrants accumulates over time Since prevalence ratios tend to rise over 
time, however, the bias 1s conservative an upward bias 1n earlier years 
acts to mitigate the curve of rising prevalence that 1s observed empiri- 
cally 

Another source of potential bias stems from permanent out-migration 
to the United States To the extent that we have failed to include people 
who began migrating at some point in the past and then settled in the 
United States permanently, we have excluded cases that contribute 
strongly to the numerator and proportionately less to the denominator, 
thereby biasing the prevalence ratios downward Moreover, because set- 
tlement tends to occur among those who have built up considerable U S 
experience, we are most likely to exclude people who left on their first 
trips some time ago, thereby exacerbating the bias more in earlier periods 
than later ones, and thus yielding a pattern that 1s not conservative with 
respect to the empirical trends we observe To the extent that we have 
captured the experience of settlers through the snowball samples com- 
piled at U S. destination sites, we have mitigated this problem 

Although these potential biases should be kept m mind, we believe 
that our conclusions are robust In order to gauge the potential for bias, 
however, table 2 presents information about internal and international 
migration in each of the 19 samples The first column shows the year of 
the first U S trp in each community to mdicate the rough beginnings of 
international migration, and the second column reports the prevalence 
of US migration as of the survey date The third and fourth columns 
report the corresponding data for trips within Mexico, and the last col- 
umn shows the percentage of adult respondents born within the commu- 
nity (an indicator of the degree of 1n-migration) 

The sample clearly offers a wide range of US migratory experiences 
Some communities, such as La Yerbabuena, became heavily involved in 
US migration early on and rapidly moved toward mass migration. the 
first migrant left this community in 1923, and by the survey date 60% 
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TABLE 2 


PREVALENCE OF INTERNAL AND INTERNATIONAL MIGRATION 


———————————————_>—>г—>>_>__ к ___——- 


% of 
Prevalence Prevalence Population 
Year of ofUS Year of of Mexican 15 and 
Earhest Migration л Earlhest Migration in Older 
US Survey Year Mexican Survey Year Born їп 
Communty Migration (96) Migration (%) Municipio 
Small cities 
El Salto 1923 21 1936 14 62 
San Francisco del Rincón 1920 21 1918 5 84 
Romita 1940 17 1933 8 78 
Los Reyes 1943 30 1923 21 57 
San Felipe Torres Mochas 1940 30 1921 21 78 
Ixtlán del Rio 1941 27 1928 16 45 
Ameca 1942 31 1936 18 76 
Las Varas 1943 29 1944 11 55 
Towns 
Chavinda 1914 34 1930 9 79 
Amacueca 1920 34 1927 17 82 
San Diego de Alejandría 1919 43 1926 23 78 
Unión de San Antonio 1925 23 1926 23 83 
Ario de Rayón 1935 39 1949 il 76 
Nahuatzen 1940 18 1936 28 95 
Ranchos 
Tepec 1940 18 1915 16 85 
Santa Maria del Valle 1923 25 1928 13 78 
Mineral de Pozos 1949 9 1937 23 87 
La Yerbabuena 1923 60 1928 10 83 
La Soledad 1939 28 1932 6 95 
Average 1932 28 1930 15 77 


iG 


Nore —Prevalence ratios are calculated for migrants 15 years old and older whose first trip was for 
two months or longer, for tnps made ın the period 1940—89 


of the entire adult population had been to the United States Similarly, 
San Diego de Alejandría began sending migrants in 1920, and by the 
time of the survey 43% of 1ts adult population had acquired U 5 experi- 
ence At the other extreme, U S out-migration did not begin in Mineral 
de Pozos until 1941, and only 9% of its adult population had migrated by 
the survey date Across all communities, the prevalence of U 5 migration 
averaged 28% 1п the survey year 

Internal migration constitutes a potential source of bias in estimating 
prevalence ratios for international migration to the extent that ıt ıs perma- 
nent, substitutes for U S migration, and 15 prevalent If internal migra- 
tion 1s not permanent, then migrants are likely to have their experience 
reflected 1n the computed ratios because they returned to be interviewed 
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If internal and international migration are not substitutes, then people 
with and without U S experience are equally likely to migrate internally 
and thus little bias enters the computation of prevalence ratios, because 
the absence of experience affects the numerator and denominator equally 
Even 1f internal out-migration 1s permanent and acts as a substitute for 
international migration, moreover, the bias would be small if it were not 
very prevalent 

Although we have no way of knowing whether there 1s much perma- 
nent out-migration to Mexican destinations, the overall prevalence of 
internal migratory experience does not appear to be high, averaging only 
about 15% overall, about half the prevalence of international migration 
The ratios range from 5% ın San Francisco del Rincón to 28% ın Nahuat- 
zen In some communities, like Tepec and San Francisco del Rincén, 
internal migration began in the early teens of this century, whereas іп 
others, lıke Ario de Rayón and Las Varas, it began in the 1940s There 
1s little evidence, however, that U S and Mexican migration are substi- 
tutes for each other If that were true, we would expect an inverse corre- 
lation between the two sets of prevalence ratios across communities, in 
fact the correlation 1s nearly zero ( 02) 

In most cases, the communities have experienced httle 1n-migration as 
well Overall, 7796 of the adult respondents were born in the municipio, 
but the percentage varies somewhat by size The percentage 1s exception- 
ally high m small ranchos, where 1 averages 86%, but 1s somewhat lower 
їп towns (78%) and cities (68%) The percentage of locally born residents 
1s lowest 1n Ixtlán del Rio and Las Varas, both in the state of N ayarit, 
and the latter in a growing coastal area 

In general, therefore, although internal migration cannot be dismissed 
as a potential source of bias, the evidence marshaled in table 2 suggests 
that ıt ıs unlikely to be serious ın most cases To the extent that internal 
migration does bias the computation of prevalence ratios, however, it 
will tend to be conservative if the observed empirical trend is one of 
rising prevalence over time Although ıt 1s not practical to show graphs 
of prevalence ratios for all 19 communities in the sample, figure 1 plots 
trends for six cases for the period 1940—89 Ratios are shown for all 
community members, as well as for men and women separately 

To varying degrees, the communities show a pattern of rising preva- 
lence over time, which suggests that any bias stemming from internal 
migration 1s likely to be conservative in nature, working against the 
direction of the apparent trend Despite the general consistency of the 
trend, however, there are pronounced differences m the rate of change 
over time In general, trends in U S migratory prevalence follow one of 
three characteristic patterns 

La Yerbabuena and San Diego display the classic pattern of rapidly 
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rising prevalence noted first by Reichert (1979) (Indeed, La Yerbabuena 
1s his community of “Guadalupe,” which we have resampled ) The top 
curve shows prevalence ratios for men, the bottom one 1s for women, 
and the middle curve captures the trend in prevalence for the population 
as a whole In both places, U S migration really took off as a cumulative 
process in 1942, when the United States mitiated labor recruitment in 
Mexico under the auspices of the Bracero Program (Galarza 1964, Sa- 
mora 1971) After this date, the prevalence of migration among adult 
men rose very rapidly, reaching 50% їп La Yerbabuena by 1950 and 
80% by 1980 Women were largely unmvolved until 1970, when their 
prevalence levels began to rise, very steeply in La Yerbabuena, to reach 
40% by 1989 The lag between the onset of male and female movement 
1s 20—30 years ın both communities 

The second pattern, observed in Unión de San Antonio and La 
Soledad, 1s that of a rapid rise ın the prevalence of migration early on, 
followed by a stagnation and decline during the 1950s and 1960s, then а 
revival of growth during the early 1970s A decline in the prevalence of 
US migration does not mean that new people were not entering the 
migrant workforce It simply means that the number of new migrants m 
any year was less than the number of people turning 15 , causing a decline 
in the average prevalence of migratory experience within the population 
The last pattern, that of very slow growth, 15 expressed by Mineral de 
Pozos and El Salto In these communities, prevalence ratios rose very 
slowly and never achieved high levels 

Our purpose here 1s not to explain intercommunity differences in the 
timing and rate of growth in migratory prevalence but to describe the 
characteristic changes that occur in migration flows as prevalence moves 
from low to high We accomplish this task by classifying communities 
according to their stage in the underlying process of migration each year, 
based on the estimated prevalence ratios We inspected trends 1п preva- 
lence ratios for all 19 communities in order to discern whether rough 
break points could be defined to capture distinct phases in the devel- 
opmental process of transnational migration, but in the end we 
simply created four progressive categories at evenly spaced, arbitrary 
cutpoints 

The first stage occurs when under 10% of adult community members 
have been to the United States At this stage, migration 1s overwhelm- 
ingly male and may persist for prolonged periods without increasing 
The next stage occurs when 10%—19% of all community members have 
acquired experience abroad In this phase of the process, male migration 
continues apace but women have not yet begun to migrate in large num- 
bers The third stage 15 reached when the overall prevalence ratio varies 
between 20% and 29% Here, male migration decelerates as women begin 
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to enter the migrant flow in significant numbers, causing the overall 
prevalence ratio to reach a temporary plateau The fourth stage occurs 
when prevalence varies between 30% and 39% At this stage, female 
migration accelerates and male movement continues, bringing the level 
of community participation to high levels The fifth stage constitutes a 
situation of mass migration, with overall prevalence ratios above 40%— 
as prevalence among women approaches 30%, that among males reaches 
80% or more 

These five prevalence categories correspond roughly to successive 
stages 1n the process of migration In the ensuing section we employ them 
as independent variables to study qualitative changes ın migrant streams 
as communities move from an initial, tentative participation ın U 5 
migration to a situation of mass involvement Specifically, we examine 
changes across communities in the stock of U S experience, the demo- 
graphic and socioeconomic characteristics of migrants, and the nature 
and destination of U S. trips as the communities go from low to high 
prevalence 


COMMONALITIES IN TRANSNATIONAL MIGRATION 
The Accumulation of Social Capital 


Table 3 examines changes in U S experience that occur as migration 
becomes more prevalent For each community and year from 1940 to the 
present we computed prevalence levels among men, women, and all 
community members, then we calculated the total stock of U S exper- 
ence and the percentage of people with kinship links to U S migrants 
We assigned each communuty-year to one of the five prevalence categories 
and computed averages by prevalence level to derive the numbers shown 
in the table Because communities were sampled at widely different rates, 
the averages computed 1n this and all subsequent tables were estimated 
using the inverse of the sampling fraction as a case weight 

In interpreting our findings, it 1s important to remember that only two 
communities reached the highest prevalence category In contrast, 18 
communities achieved migration levels placing them into the second 
prevalence category, 15 reached levels putting them in the third category, 
and eight reached levels placing them ın the fourth category All commu- 
nities, of course, contribute years to the first prevalence category (since 
each community begins at a low prevalence level) This distribution 
across categories suggests that patterns of change will be fairly robust 
across the first four categories but that those ın the fifth category should 
be interpreted with some caution, since they are based on the experience 
of just two communities, both agrarian Heterogeneous patterns may 
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TABLE 3 


PREVALENCE RATIO, RATE OF CHANGE IN PREVALENCE, AND CUMULATIVE 
US EXPERIENCE IN COMMUNITY 


a 


PREVALENCE OF MIGRATION IN COMMUNITY 
eee 





CHARACTERISTIC 0%-9% 10%—19% 2095-2995 30%-39% >40% 
Prevalence ratio (%) * 
Males 143 278 416 587 80 8 
Females 9 51 113 125 298 
All 76 157 254 337 549 


Change 1n prevalence ratio (mean 
absolute % change [£ to + 1] * 


Males 15 13 14 15 14 
Females 3 6 6 10 20 
АП 7 8 8 11 14 


Cumulative stock of U S experience 
(mean years per person) ** 


Males 1 11 36 27 73 
Females 0 7 13 18 37 
All 1 11 35 26 71 
Kinship links to U S. migrants ** 
% with migrant parent 138 277 416 605 754 
% with migrant grandparent 18 47 103 193 40 1 
% with migrant sibling 226 38 6 590 627 77 8 
% with no migrant relatives 65 6 45 2 25 3 10 3 78 
Community-years (N) 228 384 234 56 23 
No of communities 19 18 15 8 2 


* Estimated from the sample of all household members in 19 communities 
** Estimated from the sample of all household heads in all 19 communities 


partially reflect the progressive selecting out of communities with rising 
prevalence 

The first panel traces shifts in the prevalence of U S migration as 
communities pass through the various phases of the migration process 
Although the total prevalence ratios follow directly from the criteria used 
to define the five stages, trends for males and females capture the inter- 
play of sex-specific movements at different phases of the migration pro- 
cess Atthe earliest stages of migration, few people, male or female, have 
been to the United States only 1496 of men and under 196 of women In 
the ensuing phases, however, migration spreads progressively throughout 
the adult male population, and by the time mass migration 1s achieved 
eight out of ten men have been abroad 

The prevalence of US migration among females lags behind that of 
males at all phases of the migration process, but the differential grows 
progressively smaller as migration becomes more prevalent At low levels 
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of migration, male prevalence levels exceed those of females by a factor 
of nearly 16 1 Moving through the next two levels, the differential drops 
to5 5 Land then to 3 7 1 In the fourth category, the ratio climbs mını- 
mally, to 4 7 1, but m the highest prevalence category, when 30% of all 
adult women have been to the United States, the sex differential drops to 
27 1 As Reichert (1979), Mines (1981), and others noted, transnational 
migration begins among men but ultimately incorporates women as well 

The next panel of the table shows how rapidly U S migration spreads 
within community populations at different phases of the migration pro- 
cess We estimate the instantaneous rate of change in prevalence by 
computing the average absolute percentage change ın prevalence between 
times і — 1 and £ + 1, where ¢ stands for the target year, which 1s then 
classified by prevalence category for presentation in the table These 
computations reveal that male migratory behavior spreads at a relatively 
constant rate At the lowest prevalence level, the absolute percentage 
change for males 15 1 5%, a figure that fluctuates only 0 1%—0 2% across 
prevalence categories 

In contrast, the rate of change of migration for women 1s much lower 
in the first prevalence category, but 1t nearly doubles in the second stage, 
remains constant ın the third, climbs again ın the fourth, and doubles 
again 1n the fifth Thus, transnational migration appears to spread among 
men at a fairly constant rate irrespective of the degree of migratory preva- 
lence that has been achieved, but the spread of migratory behavior accel- 
erates rapidly among women as prevalence rises, yielding a steady accel- 
eration in migration at the community level 

The last two panels of table 3 show how U S migrant experience and 
network connections accumulate as migratory behavior becomes more 
diffused ın communities Special questions put to household heads allow 
us to compute the total amount of time people have spent migrating to 
the United States and whether or not certain relatives had gone to the 
United States before them 

As these figures indicate, the spread of migration brings about qualita- 
tive changes that alter the decision-making context for actors at different 
points in the developmental process of migration Potential migrants de- 
ciding whether or not to migrate from a community with a low prevalence 
of migration generally have little access to information about potential 
jobs and opportunities in the United States At low prevalence levels, 
the typical household head has accumulated only 0 1 years of experience 
in the United States, only 14% have a parent with migrant experience, 
22% have a sibling with U S experience, and just 2% have a migrant 
grandparent 

As US migration spreads within the community, however, kinship 
connections to the United States proliferate and migratory experience 
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accumulates to the рош where nonmigrants contemplating a move can 
draw on substantial social capital to reduce the costs and risks of a U S 
trip Moving through the second, third, and fourth prevalence levels, the 
average years of U S experience per person grow from 1 1 to 2 6 and 
the percentage of people with a migrant parent increases from 2896 to 
60% Across the same categories, the percentage with a migrant sibling 
goes from 3996 to 63% and the percentage with a migrant grandparent 
grows from 5% to 19% 

Once a level of mass migration has been achieved, potential migrants 
considering а trip have a vast store of experience and kin connections 
they can use to gain access to jobs, housing, and other resources in the 
United States. At the highest prevalence level the typical household head 
has accumulated an average of seven years of experience in the United 
States, 7596 have a parent who has been to the United States, and 78% 
have a sibling who has been there Indeed, the depth of kin connections 
to the United States 1s such that 40% have a grandparent with U S 
migrant experience 

Thus growth of the stock of migratory knowledge and experience and 
the proliferation of network connections to the United States are both 
causes and effects of the spread of migratory behavior throughout the 
community They are effects because each new migrant adds to the stock 
of experience and expands the range of network connections They are 
causes because connections to experienced migrants constitute а valuable 
form of social capital (Coleman 1988) that people who have not yet mi- 
grated can employ to improve their odds of obtaming a Job and income 
in the United States 


Increasing Demographic Diversity 


According to the theory we outlined above, as migration becomes more 
prevalent in a community its demographic base progressively broadens 
This hypothesis is generally confirmed by the data presented 1n table 4, 
which examines the demographic background of migrants leaving sample 
communities at different stages 1n the migration process In this table, 
migrants are classified by the prevalence level of the place they were ın 
when they made their first trip 

The first panel shows that the share of females rises as migration devel- 
ops and expands Although there ıs a slight drop between the third and 
fourth prevalence categories, the rate climbs sharply ın the fifth category 
Whereas only 6 7% of US migrants leaving on their first trip are fe- 
male 1n the lowest prevalence category, by the time mass prevalence 
18 achieved 44% of new migrants are women Thus, the share of women 
rises as migration moves from being a rare to a mass phenomenon 
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TABLE 4 


DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF MIGRANTS ON THEIR First US TRIP 





———————————— —————————Є—Є 


PREVALENCE OF MIGRATION IN COMMUNITY 





CHARACTERISTIC 095—995 1095-1995 20%-29% 30%-39% 240% 
Sex 
Female (26) 67 256 326 275 44 3 
Age of male migrants (years) 
0—14 (96) 103 139 195 278 42 6 
15—19 (96) 207 23 2 298 337 398 
20-34 (%) 576 537 442 40 6 13 6 
2:35 (%) 114 92 66 80 40 
Mean age 23 7 218 194 19 9 14 5 
Diversity (above groups, n = 4) 57 74 83 83 78 
Diversity (5-year groups, n = 11) 52 67 68 64 51 
Age of female migrants (years) 
0-14 (%) 544 439 427 39 6 33 8 
15—19 (%) 29 13 0 165 145 248 
20-34 (%) 279 32 2 270 32 2 24 3 
z35 (%) 148 109 13 8 13 6 171 
Mean age 137 16 4 16 3 177 201 
Diversity (above groups, n = 4) 20 69 83 81 87 
Diversity (5-year groups, n = 11) 16 50 63 66 72 
Household position 
Head (%) 86 0 597 43 3 415 192 
Spouse (%) 34 15 2 124 10 6 23 2 
Son (96) 73 151 25 7 30 7 385 
Daughter (96) 30 86 16 6 14 1 18 7 
Other (%) 3 14 19 31 5 
Diversity (n = 5) 18 53 71 66 78 
No of migrants (unweighted) 227 1,148 1,480 635 343 





The representation of different age groups likewise broadens over time 
Among men the proportion of migrants 35 years old or older falls steadily 
as communities proceed through the five categories of migratory preva- 
lence, going from 11% and 9% at low prevalence levels at 4% at mass 
levels The percentage of males who are 20—34 years old likewise declines 
across stages, going from 58% to 14% In contrast, the percentage of 
males who are 15—19 years old steadily rises from 21% to 40% and the 
mean age correspondingly drops from 23 7 years to 15 years, yielding a 
progressive “greening” of the male migration flow 

In general, lower prevalence levels correspond more to earlier historical 
periods than do higher prevalence levels For those in the lowest preva- 
lence category, the mean year of migration for people leaving on their 
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first US trip was 1953, st was 1964, 1971, and 1974, respectively, for 
those ın the second, third, and fourth categories Among migrants ın the 
highest category, the mean year of migration was 1981 Thus, older 
migrants who began migrating when communities were characterized by 
low prevalence levels are less likely than those leaving from communities 
with high levels to have survived to the survey date to report their trip 
The selective mortahty of older migrants from earher periods constitutes 
a conservative bias, however, and the drop in the mean age of first 
migration 15 probably even more pronounced than indicated by our data 

These figures suggest that transnational migration begins among males 
in their peak labor force years and spreads progressively to other age 
groups In order to measure this increase ın age heterogeneity more suc- 
cinctly, we computed entropy indices (Shannon 1948, Theil 1972, White 
1986) to measure diversity at each level of prevalence These indices are 
reported ın table 4 The entropy index (henceforth called the diversity 
index) 1s defined by the formula 


= У Ф, X log(p,) 


1-1 


Diversity — Tz (9) 


X 100, (1) 
where 7 15 the number of categories (in this case, age groups) and p, 15 
the proportion of people ın category z 

The index varies between 0 and 100 Minimum diversity occurs when 
all people are concentrated in one category and the index equals zero 
Maximum diversity occurs when each category contains the same propor- 
tion of people, yielding an index of 100 We computed indices to measure 
diversity by prevalence category within each community separately, then 
averaged them to obtain the indices shown in the table The resulting 
figures indicate average within-community diversity We computed 1ndi- 
ces for the four broad age groups shown m the table, as well as for more 
detailed five-year age groups (11 categories) 

Both sets of indices show an increase in age diversity occurring among 
male migrants subsequent to the initial stage of transnational migration, 
although there 1s a drop in diversity at the highest level of prevalence 
According to calculations based on the five-year age intervals, diversity 
1s limited at first, with an index value of 52 It then rises to 68 by the 
third prevalence phase before edging downward to 51 in the mass- 
migration phase Thus, the concentration returns to a level that 1s close 
to the original value, but migrants are now concentrated in different, 
younger, age groups 

The next panel of table 4 shows the age composition of female migrants 
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by prevalence level Moving from low to mass prevalence categories, 1t 
is clear that developmental trends ın diversity roughly parallel those of 
men, moving toward steadily greater heterogeneity with respect to age 
In the case of women, however, the trend continues unabated through 
the mass migration category The diversity index computed for five-year 
age intervals increases from 16 in the lowest prevalence category, through 
values of 50, 63, and 66 1n the intermediate categories, to end up at 72 
under conditions of mass migration (compared to a value of 51 among 
men) 

Unlike men, however, the average age of female migrants increases 
steadily as migration moves through the successive stages In general, 
the percentage of women younger than 15 drops, while the percentages 
of those who are 20—34 years old and of those 35 and over rise Thus, 
whereas among men migration begins among older married household 
heads and then spreads to younger heads, older sons, and finally to young 
boys, female migration appears to begin among young and working-age 
daughters and then spreads to wives and older women The order of 
precedence in migration thus appears to be fathers, older sons, older 
daughters, young mothers and children, and then older women 

This conclusion 1s consistent with the information presented in the last 
panel of table 3, which shows household position by stage 1n the migra- 
tion process These data must be interpreted with caution because house- 
hold position 1s measured at the time of the survey, not at the time that 
migrants left on their first trip Thus, a significant number of the house- 
bold heads shown ın the panel are hkely to have been sons when they 
actually made their first trip 

As a community moves from a state of low to intermediate to mass 
prevalence levels, the share of household heads among migrants progres- 
sively falls while the proportion of sons, spouses, and daughters rises 
Accordingly, diversity 1n household positions begins with a low value of 
18 at the lowest prevalence level and ends up at a high value of 78 under 
conditions of mass migration 

Sons begin their upward trend at an initial level of participation that 
1s quite low compared to heads but 1s over two times that of spouses and 
daughters (7% at the lowest prevalence levels), and they eventually come 
to dominate the outflow (38% at the highest prevalence levels) Daughters 
rapidly increase their participation (from 3% at the lowest level to 19% 
at the highest) Spouses are only a small part of the flow at the lowest 
level of prevalence (3%), but they increase their representation, substan- 
tially matching sons, in the second prevalence category The share of 
spouses then drops, but rises again 1n the highest category, surpassing 
the proportion of daughters (23% vs 19%) 
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The order of precedence 15 consistent with the plevailing division of 
labor within the household and with norms about how men and women 
should occupy and move through space It also reflects changes 1n norms 
that occur as wives negotiate with husbands 1n order to secure a larger 
economic role for themselves through migration and as they seek to Join 
family members abroad The prevailing view of Mexico—U S migration, 
which sees women as an undifferentiated group of wives following their 
husbands abroad, thus needs modification 


Rising and Falling Diversity of Trip Characteristics 


According to the developmental model outlined above, the diversity of 
trip characteristics should first rise and then fall as migration unfolds 
over time This curvilinear pattern 1s evident when U S destinations are 
examined by the prevalence of migration, an analysis that 1s carried out 
in the top panel of table 5 

Although southern California attracted а majority of all migrants at 
every prevalence level except the first, the share going to Los Angeles 
rose and then fell, while the portion going to Ventura County increased 
steadily Those going to the inland valleys represented the highest initial 
share, but their proportion fell, rose again, and then dropped The per- 
centage going to the San Francisco Bay area generally rose across devel- 
opmental stages, the proportion going to Texas and Illinois fell, and the 
share going to other locations dropped, except in the last prevalence 
category 

The trends observed ın the highest prevalence category are largely due 
to the particular communities represented here People from La Yerba- 
buena and San Diego de Alejandría, the two places that achieved mass 
migration, are overwhelmingly involved in agricultural work in the 
United States, which is reflected in the destinations to which they tra- 
vel 

It 15 somewhat difficult to see the curvilinear shift in diversity from the 
geographic distributions shown in the table, because they are aggregated 
across communities and grouped into broad zones The pattern of chang- 
ing diversity 15 more clearly detected using indices computed from de- 
tailed geographic categories (not reported in this article, по of categories 
— 67) Atthe lowest level of prevalence, migrants go to a relatively small 
number of U S locations (diversity — 35), but the range of destinations 
increases markedly when prevalence reaches the second category (diver- 
sity = 46) It then stops increasing and remains between 43 and 46 across 
the remaining stages 

A similar pattern typifies the distribution of migrants by trip duration, 
shown ın the second panel of table 5 Once dgain diversity 1s relatively 
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low 1n the first prevalence level, then it increases as prevalence moves 
through the second and third phases, decreases slightly in the fourth 
category, and then falls further when migration reaches a mass stage At 
low levels of prevalence, migrants take either long or short trips In this 
category 54% of the trips lasted under one year and 20% for five years 
or more This bimodal distribution yields a mean tnp length of 3 4 
years 

As migration spreads and becomes more prevalent, the share of people 
staying over five years at first rises but then progressively falls The 
proportion taking moderate-length trips (one—five years) rises but then 
drops, and the average trip length shortens The greatest levels of diver- 
sity (91 and 90) are reached in the third and fourth prevalence categories, 
but diversity falls back to 87 during the mass phase At this prevalence 
level, only 24% of people stayed over five years, 49% stayed under one 
year, and 27% stayed one—five years 

Although there are no strong developmental trends in the aggregate 
distribution of migrants by legal status, there 1s a pattern of rising, fall- 
ing, and then nisng diversity within communities At low prevalence 
levels the diversity index 1s only 43, it rises to a peak of 57 in the second 
prevalence stage, and by the time mass migration has been achieved it 
has fallen back to 54 In the mıtıal phases of migration, 46% of all 
migrants are undocumented, 16% are legal, and 38% are braceros, but 
at the final stage braceros have dropped to zero and the share of legal 
migrants has increased to 64% 

The foregoing results suggest an orderly shift in migrant strategies 
across developmental stages At the beginning of the migration process, 
migrants tend either to adopt a settled strategy of long-term residence or 
a short-term strategy of back-and-forth movement During intermediate 
stages migrants experiment with variations on these strategies as they try 
out different locations and different jobs As the developmental process 
proceeds, however, migrants turn toward settled strategies, which are 
made more attractive by the formation of stem communities 1n the United 
States, or toward recurrent strategies, which are enabled by the emer- 
gence of well-developed migrant networks In some cases a community 
may “specialize” in more than one strategy, depending, for example, on 
whether migrants have achieved a toehold 1n more than one destination 
or occupation (Goldring 19925) 

In order to study migrant strategies, we employed the criteria used by 
Massey et al (1987) to characterize the period between migrants! first 
and most recent trips New migrants made their first trip to the United 
States during the three years prior to the survey Settled migrants either 
stayed 1n the United States for three years on their most recent trip or 
had an average trip duration of at least three years between their first 
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and last trip Recurrent migrants took at least three trips and averaged 
one trip every two years or spent at least half of the time between their 
first and last trip m the United States. Finally, temporary migrants, the 
residual category, took fewer than three trips, averaged fewer than one 
trip every two years, or spent less than half of their time between trips 
in the United States We used the midpoint of the period between the 
first and last trip as the year by which to classify strategy by prevalence 
For people who had made only one trip, we used its date to define the 
relevant prevalence category 

As the migration process unfolds ın stages and transnational movement 
becomes more prevalent, migrants generally shift away from settled and 
temporary strategies and increasingly favor a strategy of recurrent move- 
ment Across the five stages, the relative number of migrants employing 
a temporary strategy falls from 14% to 5%, the share using a settled 
strategy drops from 34% to 20%, but the proportion using a recurrent 
strategy increases from 50% to 73% At the same time, the diversity of 
strategies rises from 46 at the lowest prevalence level to 73 at the fourth 
prevalence category but drops to 61 when mass migration has been 
reached 

Thus, the general tendency 15 toward greater diversity in strategies 
over time, despite some curvilinearity When migration becomes ex- 
tremely prevalent, however, there 1s a tendency toward renewed special- 
ization, focusing principally on a recurrent strategy The growing pre- 
dominance of recurrent migration 1s enabled by the accumulation of 
social capital in the form of network connections and community migrant 
experience, which enable anyone, even new migrants, quickly to adopt 
a pattern of recurrent movement back and forth for regular periods of 
paid labor abroad 

The last panel of table 5 shows shifts in the U S occupations held by 
migrants at different stages in the migration process Once агаш, there 1s 
a pattern of rising and falling diversity Occupational variation increases 
sharply between the first and third prevalence levels, then declines across 
later phases There 1s, however, an apparent reversal of the shift away 
from agricultural employment between the third and fifth prevalence 
levels Whereas the proportion of migrants working 1n agriculture drops 
from 83% at the lowest prevalence level to 42% ın the third category, 1t 
rises again to 71% and 84% during the last two phases 

The general tendency 1s probably toward greater concentration in ur- 
ban Jobs as prevalence rises, the apparent respecialization 1n agriculture 
within the last two categories reflects the nature of the communities that 
achieved high levels of prevalence Whether specialization 1n U S ag- 
ricultural labor is itself a factor that promotes the emergence of mass 
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TABLE 6 


SOCIOECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF MIGRANT HOUSEHOLD HEADS 
PRIOR TO LEAVING ON THEIR First US Trip 
a ee tt ET 


PREVALENCE OF MIGRATION IN COMMUNITY 








CHARACTERISTIC 0%-9% 10%-19% 20%-29% 3095—3995 >40% 
Education 
None (%) 23 2 23 5 16 4 216 64 
1-5 years (%) 545 36 8 299 500 653 
6+ years (%) 224 39 7 53 7 284 28 3 
Mean years of schooling 27 37 52 29 43 
Diversity (n. = 20) 36 53 55 51 63 
Land ownership 
Landowners (%) 61 81 49 51 5 
Business ownership 
Business owners (%) 93 58 74 39 81 
Mexican occupation 
Agriculture (%) 612 48 7 380 700 575 
Nonagriculture (%)* 294 38 7 46 9 155 108 
Professional-manager-owner (%) 0 10 32 0 0 
Technical-sales-clerical (95) 58 72 60 30 20 
Skilled manual (%) 72 128 18 1 65 62 
Unskilled manual (%) 96 113 10 7 28 20 
Services (96) 69 65 88 32 8 
Not 1n workforce (%) 94 12 6 15 1 145 317 
Diversity (above groups, n = 7) 32 50 59 47 41 
Diversity (original groups, n = 64) 27 45 48 48 38 
No migrant household heads 172 670 674 190 57 


—————————— dC GEN 
NOTE — The diversity figures for "original groups" are based on a breakdown of the Mexican occupa- 
tions into 64 categories more specific than the seven general categories reported in this article 
* Categories of nonagncultural employment may not sum to nonagnicultural total due to rounding 
error 


migration or whether those communities we selected just happened to be 
small agrarian towns cannot be determined from these data 


Increasing Socioeconomic Heterogeneity of Migration 


The gradual accumulation of network connections and migratory knowl- 
edge across developmental stages makes migration an increasingly com- 
mon social and economic practice and lowers the costs and risks of move- 
ment, making migration a less selective process Table 6 examines the 
socioeconomic selectivity of migration ın terms of education, property 
ownership, and Mexican occupations These variables are measured for 
migrants 1n the year before they take their first U S. trip 
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Changing educational distributions are somewhat difficult to interpret 
because the stages of migration tend to occur at different historical times 
Overall levels of education have been rising in Mexico and the local 
availability of postprimary education has expanded over time In general, 
both educational levels and diversity increase as migration becomes more 
prevalent, mdicating that the educational selectivity of migration de- 
creases Mean education increases from 2 7 to 4 3 years from the lowest 
to the mass prevalence level, and the diversity index increases from 36 
to 63, after remaining relatively constant ın the second through fourth 
prevalence categories 

Distributions of property ownership also suggest that migration be- 
comes less socioeconomically selective as migration spreads throughout 
the community, although there is some curvilinearity In the first two 
prevalence categories, 6% and 8% of the migrants are landowners, but 
the percentage drops to about 596 1n the third and fourth stages and ends 
up at 0 5% 1n the mass prevalence category Trends in business owner- 
ship are less clear In the initial stage, 9% of migrants are business own- 
ers, but as migration becomes more prevalent, the proportion falls, rises, 
falls again, then rises 

It 1s possible that some of these fluctuations reflect a process in which 
early migrants use remuttances to acquire businesses or property that 
later migrants in the family report as being their own prior to their first 
departure That 15, the accumulation of property over time by individuals 
who pass ıt on to family members may explain some of the fluctuations 
It may also reflect the particular kinds of communities that achieve high 
levels of migratory prevalence 

The broadening of socioeconomic representation 1s suggested by the 
Mexican occupational data, shown 1n the last panel of table 6 At the 
lowest level of prevalence, migrants are drawn largely from agricultural 
occupations 2996 come from nonagrarian pursuits, while 6196 report an 
agrarian occupation Among nonagricultural occupations, migrants are 
distributed relatively evenly among four categories technical-sales- 
clerical workers make up 6%, skilled manual workers 7%, unskilled 
manual workers 10%, and service workers 7% As migration proceeds 
through the third prevalence category, however, there 15 a clear shift 
of migrants’ origins to include a higher proportion of nonagricultural 
backgrounds By the time this stage 1s reached, 38% of all migrants are 
engaged in agricultural occupations, while nonagricultural workers have 
risen slightly to a 47% share The increase 15 particularly large for skilled 
workers 

The trend toward lower shares of agricultural backgrounds among 
first-time migrants reverses 1n the fourth prevalence category, where the 
share jumps sharply to 70%, before falling back down to 58% ın the 
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last category This increasing predominance of agricultural backgrounds 
probably again reflects the nature of the communities achieving high 
levels of prevalence in our sample, but ıt might also reflect Mexico's 
sharply worsening economic conditions during the early 1980s The “cri- 
sis” sent many people north, as did the possibility of legalization through 
the Immigration Reform and Control Act 

The occupational data in table 6 also show that the proportion of 
migrants reporting no Mexican occupation prior to leaving on their first 
trip increases across prevalence categories In the initial prevalence cate- 
gory 9% of migrants report not having worked before leaving Mexico, a 
percentage that rises steadily through the fourth phase and jumps to 32% 
in the highest prevalence category This pattern reflects the decline in 
the mean age of migration noted ın table 4, which yields a steady increase 
1n the percentage of migrants outside of the labor force This pattern also 
suggests a phenomenon of “northernization,” whereby О 5 migration 
gains force as a social and cultural phenomenon and people increasingly 
migrate abroad without gaining local occupational experience first 

As migration moves from low to mass prevalence, the degree of diver- 
sity 1n migrant’s occupational backgrounds follows a curvilinear pattern 
When calculated using the broad occupational groups shown 1р table 6, 
it grows from 27 to 48 and then falls back to 38 When based on more 
detailed categories (55 categories, not reported in this article), 1t rises 
from 32 to 59 and then falls back to 41 Although there 1s some tendency 
for occupational diversity to constrict between the third and the mass 
phases ın curvilinear fashion, the overall tendency 1s toward broader 
representation and less socioeconomic selectivity 1n the stream of out- 
migrants 


CONCLUSION 


Field investigators working m Mexico during the 1970s and early 1980s 
uncovered a variety of empirical continuities ın the way that transna- 
tional migration developed within communities Migration to the United 
States generally began with a small number of migrants leaving the com- 
munity from a rather narrow socioeconomic and demographic niche 
Over time, however, the number of migrants tended to grow and eventu- 
ally came to incorporate virtually all groups and classes in the com- 
munity 

In this article we outlined a cumulative theory of migration that ac- 
counts for empirical regularities observed by earlier investigators Migra- 
tion tends to increase ın prevalence and become more diverse because 
transnational movement causes relatively permanent changes 1n 1ndivid- 
ual motivations, social structures, and cultural milieus, and these changes 
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cumulate over time to change the context within which subsequent mı- 
gration decisions are made Аз information about migration grows and 
network connections to the United States ramify, the costs and risks of 
international movement drop and migration becomes more attractive. As 
more people are induced to migrate, knowledge and network connections 
expand further, inducing more people to migrate, and so on. With time, 
migration becomes a generalized social and economic practice 

No previous study has examined developmental processes of migration 
using such a broad sample of communities surveyed using identical meth- 
ods and procedures Drawing on data from 19 Mexican settlements, we 
defined five basic stages in the social process of migration based on the 
overall prevalence of migration in the community We showed that when 
high prevalence levels are achieved, the vast majority of townspeople 
are related to someone who has been to the United States and average 
US experience has accumulated to very high levels 

This accumulation of social capital qualitatively changes the decision- 
making environment for potential migrants and makes transnational 
movement accessible and attractive to community members Although 
the first international migrants tend to be married male household heads 
of prime labor force age, usually from a nonagricultural background and 
often from a property-owning class, as migration becomes more prevalent 
and social capital accumulates, this profile changes 

Migration spreads among males at a relatively constant pace, but 
among females its prevalence grows at an increasing rate As a result, 
the representation of females among migrant cohorts increases markedly 
as the level of prevalence nses The range of ages steadily broadens 
among both men and women Among the former, migration generally 
spreads from fathers to older sons and then to young boys Among 
women, migration begins among older daughters and young wives, then 
moves to older wives and young girls As migration develops from an 
isolated set of events to a mass phenomenon, it also becomes less selective 
in class terms Educational and occupational backgrounds become more 
diverse as the percentage of landowners and agricultural workers falls 

At early stages 1n the developmental process of migration, migrants 
from a community tend to go to a rather narrow geographic and occupa- 
tional niche in the United States, largely following in the footsteps of 
the first migrants As networks develop and migrants acquire greater 
experience abroad, however, they seek out new opportunities m new 
locations Eventually, however, someone achieves a position of authority 
that allows him to distribute employment to the people in his community 
network, which causes the diversity of destinations to stop rising 

Our empirical analyses showed that geographic diversity was low in 
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the initial stages of migratory development, increased dramatically dur- 
ing the intermediate stages, and then stayed constant or fell slightly as 
a mass level of migration was achieved Movement strategies and trip 
durations displayed a pattern of rising and then falling diversity as com- 
munities moved from the lowest to the highest prevalence category Oc- 
cupations and legal statuses for migrants 1n the United States displayed 
a general trend toward greater diversity across developmental stages 

Thus, using a broad sample of Mexican communities, we find evidence 
of common developmental patterns of migration that are in line with the 
empirical observations of early investigators and the developmental the- 
ory of network migration outlined above Our results reinforce Durand 
and Massey’s (1992) conclusion that common migration processes occur 
across a wide range of Mexican communities, even though their expres- 
sion may be shaped by factors operating at the community level 

We also underscore Durand and Massey’s caveat that care must be 
taken when attempting to generalize from isolated community studies 
As we have shown, depending on whether one selects a community where 
transnational migration 15 incipient or well established, the “nature” of 
transnational migration may be characterized very differently 1n social, 
demographic, and economic terms and the patterns of movement may 
vary considerably In order to aid 1n future comparative work, investiga- 
tors undertaking case studies of migrant communities should report the 
degree of migratory prevalence so that others can determine what phase 
the community has achieved in the developmental process and can avoid 
comparing communities at markedly different stages 

Our contribution thus lies 1n synthesizing available material and sug- 
gesting а conceptual model that can reconcile seeming discrepancies re- 
ported 1n individual case studies If identifiable patterns are associated 
with the expansion of migratory behavior and accumulated experience, 
then these differences should be the result of diverse histories and levels 
of migration experience Simple cross tabulations of data from multiple 
sites offer little insight into the process of migration unless they are stan- 
dardized for purposes of comparison We introduce the prevalence of 
migration as a conceptual and empirical measure that can capture the 
cumulative process of migration as 1t unfolds 

Having discussed commonalities in migration from a broad sample of 
Mexican communities, we next need to study the structural factors and 
population processes that shape the spread of migration within communi- 
ties to understand why some places rapidly attain a state of mass migra- 
tion while others develop more slowly and achieve only modest rates of 
out-migration We hope to address these more complicated multilevel 
analyses in future research 
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This article analyzes patterns of tolerance among nationalities in 
the former Yugoslavia Greater tolerance among urban residents, 
those from nationally diverse republics, and those with nationally 
mixed parentage and less tolerance among religious people strongly 
support the modernization theory of ethnic relations The associa- 
tion of unemployment with intolerance and outbreaks of violence 
in areas with greater national diversity support theories of ethnic 
competition Factors associated with modernism produce greater 
tolerance but increase the possibility of ethnic conflict Humanity’s 
dilemma 15 how to preserve the benefits of modernism for increased 
intergroup contact and tolerance while avoiding its potentially 
tragic 1mplications 


The demise of Communist party hegemony in Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union has been followed by the recrudescence of ethnic and na- 
tionalist political activity (Dobbs 1991, Pfaff 1992) While ethnic and 
national identities are providing a basis for political solidarity, they are 
at the same time underpinning conflict among nationalities in several 
parts of the region (Voirst 1991) This conflict has been particularly visi- 
ble in the former republics of Yugoslavia, particularly Slovenia, Croatia, 
and Bosnia-Herzegovma Over 200,000 casualties and the creation of 
more than two million refugees have resulted from fighting between rival 
groups identifying themselves along nationalist lines in these republics 
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The popular press typically attributes these conflicts to long-standing 
but politically suppressed ethnic hostilities British Foreign Secretary 
Douglas Hurd was quoted їп a July 20, 1992, Associated Press story as 
saying, “One of the things one learns from actually being here [Yugosla- 
via] is that the fears and hatreds which have been unleashed are abso- 
lutely formidable ” Similarly, Elizabeth Drew (1992, р 70) has written 
that “the disappearance of the Iron Curtain allowed long-suppressed— 
but no less bitter—ethnic hatreds to break out once more ” 

It 15 not surprising that, once armed conflict begins, many people de- 
velop feelings of fear, and ın some cases hatred, toward other nationah- 
ties (Smith 1981) But it 1s not at all certain that ethnic hatred 1s the key 
operational factor 1n explaining current conflicts in the former Yugosla- 
via Nor 15 it clear that such animus has been fully present but unex- 
pressed for several decades or centuries as 1s often implied in the popular 
press The concept of “long-suppressed hatreds” carries with 1t assump- 
tions about Communist party rule and recent political mobilization that 
may distort rather than illuminate the reasons for the ongoing conflict 
(see Glenny 1992, Magaš 1989, Suny 1990) The undocumented nature 
of the assumption that these hatreds were both widely held and a leading 
cause of current conflicts should encourage skepticism among social scien- 
tists Arguments based on primordial hatreds should not be accepted 
without an exammation of the possible structural underpinnings of cur- 
rent animosities Sociological theories of modernization and ethnic com- 
petition suggest structural explanations for ethnic antagonisms without 
recourse to theories of primordial hatreds (Deutsch 1961, Hechter 1978) 

The analysis presented below examines the factors contributing to varı- 
ations 1n national tolerance immediately prior to the outbreak of civil 
and military hostilities in the former Yugoslavia It explores structural 
explanations for tolerance that are derived from modernization and eth- 
nic-competition perspectives on ethnicity and ethnic relations The find- 
ings provide substantial support for the modernization theory of ethnic 
relations Theories of ethnic competition also receive some support It 
appears, however, that theories of ethnic competition are better suited 
to predicting the subsequent outbreak of violence than to predicting levels 
of intergroup tolerance These findings suggest a dilemma for the modern 
world Modernization leads to greater intergroup tolerance but also cre- 
ates the preconditions for subsequent competition and conflict 


THE STRUCTURAL BASIS FOR TOLERANCE 
Modernization Theories 


Modernization theories see industrialization and its increasingly complex 
division of labor, enhanced communication and transportation, urbaniza- 
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tion, and rationalization of social institutions as leading to more univer- 
salistic principles and more cosmopolitan identities and allegiances 
(Schermerhorn 1970, Tudjman 1981) This perspective, derived from the 
American functionalist tradition of the 1950s, was developed against the 
backdrop of Third World modernization and development in the 1960s 
and 1970s 

Modernization theory treats ethnic identification as premodern, pro- 
vincial, traditional, and particularistic According to this theory, ethnic 
identification’s structural basis 1s the village, its structural support 1s the 
persistence of a cultural, political, and economic way of life that rein- 
forces ethnicity as part of a value system lending coherence and consensus 
to the community (Isaacs 1975, Seton-Watson 1977, chap 4) In the 
course of modernization the village ceases to be the focal point of social 
life, while more inclusive cultural, political, and economic systems come 
to dominate the social landscape This vision is also consistent with 
Marxist views that see class as superseding ethnic relations ın the process 
of industrialzation Where ethnic mobilization and ethnic nationalism 
occur with development, 1t 1s a prelude to class-based social organiza- 
tions 

Increased national diversity and mixing result from industrial develop- 
ment, urbanism, and population movements, and these are seen as 1m- 
portant causes of increased tolerance ın modernization theory Tradi- 
tional ethnic boundaries are more easily maintained when there 1s little 
contact between groups (Allport 1958, Belanger and Pinard 1991), the 
greatest intolerance 1s expected where there 1s the least contact between 
persons of different nationalities (see Lipset and Rokkan 1967) Young 
urban residents, those people with greater occupational status and higher 
educational attainment, should express greater tolerance Persons in- 
volved in nontraditional organizations and associations should also be 
more tolerant, as should those most exposed to the wider world (e g, 
consumers of printed and electronic media) Strong religious and tradi- 
tional values are seen as providing support for intolerance and nationalist 
political agendas (Hannan 1979, р 255, Карп 1979) 


Ethnic-Competition Theories 


The ethnic-competition perspective emphasizes the elements of industri- 
alization that foster and intensify ethnic identification and mobilization 
and encourage ethnic intolerance As Hannan argues, “The primordial 
identity view suggests that ethnic distinctions will disappear as processes 
of modernization increase in scope and intensity The reactive identity 
view suggests that this will not be the case as long as power and other 
institutional differences persist” (Hannan 1979, рр 254-55) The predic- 
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tion that modernization will intensify ethnic identification and mobiliza- 
tion clearly differentiates the ethnic-competition model from the modern- 
ization perspective Far from being an aberration, ethnic conflict 1s seen 
in the competition model as stimulated by the process of industrialization 
when diverse groups are thrown into conflict over scarce resources (Ah- 
mad 1991, Barth 1969) 

The ethnic-competition perspective has spawned several notions about 
how increased ethnic competition takes place, notions that highlight both 
labor-market and political processes (Belanger and Pinard 1991) A уап- 
ety of mechanisms may facilitate the development of ethnic competition 
alongside modernization racially split labor markets (Bonacich 1972), 
employment segregation (Bonacich and Modell 1980), the cultural divi- 
sion of labor (Hechter 1978), center-periphery conflicts (Hechter 1976), 
the replacement of local control with more inclusive domains of control 
and sovereignty (Hannan 1979), and the expansion of state systems (Na- 
gel 1986, Nielsen 1985) All of these developments hold the possibility 
that ethnic competition for jobs, housing, and political power will inten- 
sify with modernization (Kposowa and Jenkins 1993) 

In the ethnic-competition perspective, there is an underlying theme 
that heightened ethnic identity in ethnically diverse states 15 a reaction 
to the economic disruptions and political opportunities of industrializa- 
tion and modernization (Meadwell 1989, Rogowski 1985) The ethnic- 
competition model 1s supported by studies of ethnic mobilization that 
show that conflict between ethnically distinct peoples may be impelled 
less by sentiments of intolerance rooted in ethnic or national culture than 
by the persuasive power of elites pursuing economic and political interests 
for themselves and their constituents (Ragin 1979) The state’s role in 
promoting nationality as a basis for political mobilization 15 highlighted 
in Nagel’s (1986, p 102) proposition that “ethnic mobilization 1s most 
likely when political policies are implemented that recognize and institu- 
tionalize ethnic differences " Finally, Belanger and Pinard (1991, р 450, 
see also Smith 1979) argue that the maintenance of ethnic identities pro- 
vides an important basis for political action Olzak (1983, p 363) argues 
that “competition theories explain the causal link between modernization 
and ethnic mobilization,” a link unanticipated ın the modernization per- 
spective 

The ethnic-competition perspective suggests several specific factors 
that may influence national tolerance Olzak (1983, p 358) specifies a 
rough equality of size among ethnic or national populations as important 
for fostering ethnic mobilization Where there are multiple competing 
groups, intolerance should be greater and may be especially high among 
members of the dominant group because of the power base provided by 
numeric dominance (Barth 1969, p 19, Belanger and Pinard 1991, p 
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448, Korpi 1974, Kposowa and Jenkins 1993) This proposition directly 
contradicts the “contact hypothesis” of Allport (1958), which argues that 
tolerance will be fostered when different groups have contact under con- 
ditions of proximate equality and interdependent goals—an argument 
that has been at the core of the modernization perspective 

The ethnic-competition model also suggests that population mobility 
and economic contraction will increase ethnic competition (Olzak 1992, 
p 37) Those most affected by economic contraction, such as the unem- 
ployed, should exhibit the least tolerance toward other nationalities In- 
creasing urbanization 1s also expected to exacerbate nationalist senti- 
ments (Olzak 1983, pp 367-68) In contrast, modernization theory 
suggests that urbanization will increase tolerance 

To summarize, modernization theory predicts that national diversity 
and urbanism will lead to greater tolerance Additional factors modern- 
ization theory identifies as contributing to increased tolerance include 
nationally mixed family structures, participation 1n nontraditional social 
and political organizations, contact with the institutions of mass media, 
higher education, white-collar occupational positions, and youth Mod- 
ernization theory predicts that religion will foster intolerance toward 
other groups In contrast to modernization theory, ethnic-competition 
theory predicts that national diversity and urbanism will foster competi- 
tion and intolerance rather than greater tolerance Unemployment 1s also 
expected to contribute significantly to competition and intolerance Eth- 
nic-competition theory also suggests that a numerically dominant group 
may develop intolerance toward other groups as part of a rationale for 
its aspirations for dommance (Brass 1985, Jackman 1978, Jenkins and 
Kposowa 1990) 


FOUNDATIONS OF NATIONALISM IN THE FORMER YUGOSLAVIA 


The strategy of the League of Yugoslav Communists (LYC) was neither 
to abolish national identities nor to discourage participation in political 
life based on nationality (Ramet 1982, 1984a, Rusinow 1985) The LYC 
did, however, seek to elevate the Yugoslav state to a political status 
exceeding that of any nationality and sought to relegate national and 
cultural differences to the area of lifestyle rather than political economy 
(Denitch 1976, chap 6, McKay and Verdoodt 1975) Among the various 
ways the party and state leaders countered claims of nationalities over the 
state were the 1971 suppression of the Croatian nationalist movement, 
chastisement for expressions of national superiority (е g , Slovenia’s ra- 
tionale for opposing the poorer-region-development plans), and efforts to 
allay fears by some nationalities that they would be subsumed within a 
Greater Serbia (Ramet 1984a, Rusinow 1977, Stanovéié 1988) 
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Many ın the Yugoslav regime, including Slovenian Edvard Kardelj 
(1960), were convinced that modernization and the growing importance 
of institutions of a more rational character would weaken the hold of 
nationalist identities In this vision, an effective educational system, geo- 
graphic mobility, and increased communication and commerce would 
undermine the particularistic sentiments of nationalism (see also Connor 
1984, Shoup 1968) These political actors implicitly held a modernization 
view of the eventual demise of ethnic conflict in Yugoslavia 

In the former Yugoslavia, economic development and per capita gross 
domestic product roughly followed a north-south trajectory, with Slo- 
venia in the north being the most affluent republic, and Kosovo and 
Macedonia 1n the south the most impoverished (Schrenk, Ardalan, and 
el Tatawy 1979) The policies of decentralized planning and development 
(Biéanié 1988, Burg 1983, 1988) make ıt difficult, however, to apply a 
core-periphery scheme to the former Yugoslavia An internal colonial 
model 1s equally inappropriate (Burkett 1983, Tyson 1980), especially in 
light of Yugoslavia’s federal policy on underdeveloped regions, which 
since 1945 sought to shift resources from the wealthier areas (esp Slo- 
venia and Croatia) to the poorer areas of the country (Burg 1983, Ramet 
1984a) High levels of intolerance in both Slovenia and Kosovo, revealed 
by the analysis below, indicate that economic disparities and relations 
between poorer and more prosperous regions by themselves are not an 
adequate explanation of national tolerance 

The Communist party implemented the principle of federation 1n Yu- 
goslavia after taking power 1n 1945 At the beginning, the federal model 
was largely a subterfuge for real power concentrated 1n the Central Com- 
mittee Gradually, however, the central power within the party and the 
government structures was decentralized More and more influence went 
not from the center to the repubhcs but from the republican Communist 
parties to the center The best example of this important change was the 
fact that in 1968 the congresses of the republican Communist parties 
were held for the first time before the federal congress This step was 
important 1n reversing the tendency of the republican congresses to sim- 
ply ratify and adopt the policies decided by the federal congress Sub- 
sequent to 1968, the decisions of the federal congress increasingly 
came to be simply the negotiated sum of the decisions and platforms of 
the various republican congresses, taking into account, of course, the 
possibility of Tito exercising veto power over decisions at the federal 
level 

Changes similar to those taking place 1n the Communist party were 
also introduced in government structures In 1953 the Chamber of Na- 
tionalities was abandoned as a separate parliamentary body and it be- 
came an almost indistinguishable part of the Federal Chamber (Savezno 
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Vyece) With Amendment 8 of the constitution (April 18, 1967), however, 
the Chamber of Nationalities was reestablished as a visible structure of 
the federal congress with even greater power In the same year, the 
principle of “national parity” in representation was introduced in leading 
party organs This principle was extended to all organs of the federal 
government in 1971 With these amendments and changes, the presi- 
dency of Yugoslavia was constituted as a body reflecting the “multina- 
tional structure” of the Yugoslav federation 

The most significant element of dispersed republican power, intro- 
duced in 1971, was de facto veto power of every federal unit (including 
autonomous provinces) on any decision made on the federal level From 
the mid-1960s forward, the national principle became deeply institution- 
alized The process of institutionalization was finalized in the 1974 consti- 
tution, where the national principle became the primary dimension on 
which the political system was organized (BilandZié 1985) The goal of 
the federal Communist party from the mid-1960s forward was to foster 
genuine decentralization (federalism ın the government and in party 
structures) but without the mobilization of national groups The fulfill- 
ment of national rights was to be satisfied by giving increased rights to 
the republican Communist parties to represent their respective nations 

In socialist Yugoslavia the economic and political policies of the 
League of Yugoslav Communists explicitly sought to diminish the cul- 
tural division of labor between nationalities (Denitch 1990, chap 7, Mas- 
sey, Hodson, and Sekulié 1992) The dynamics generated by state policies 
supporting a multinational state were quite complex and contained many 
contradictory elements The expression of nationalist sentiments was al- 
lowed and even facilitated by these policies Old national slogans and 
traditional national sentiments became openly expressed by intellectuals 
and other groups outside the Communist party Traditional national 
goals also quickly became parts of republican Communist party 1deolo- 
gies and strategies But the political center, dominated by Tito, was 
careful in distinguishing between decentralization under Communist 
party control and spontaneous national mobilization not controlled by the 
party Federalism under party control was meant to satisfy aspirations for 
national autonomy and expressions of national identity However, ıt was 
unacceptable for the republican Communist parties to seek alliances with 
traditional nationalist groups in pursuit of national goals (Warwick and 
Cohen 1985) 

A good example of this unwillingness to allow traditional nationalist 
groups to enter the political arena was the strong federal reaction to the 
popular nationalist movement in Croatia ın 1971 When Tito concluded 
that the Communist party of Croatia was making too many concessions 
to Croatian nationalists, he purged the higher ranks of the party in 
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Croatia The party elite in the republics were always in danger of being 
pressured by the center if they made movements to “democratize” and 
allowed nationalist movements to play an independent role in the political 
sphere Similarly, Tito's policies of independence for the newly desig- 
nated nations was always within the framework of the Communist party 
The decision to allow Muslims a separate official national identification 
was a decision negotiated within the federal party, not 1n Bosnia, where 
most Muslims lived Similarly, increased autonomy for Kosovo was 
based on a close collaboration of a new party elite of Albanians in Kosovo 
with the federal party 

The central contradiction generated by the policies of the federal Com- 
munist party leadership was that decentralization through federalism 
produced a fragmented political structure with eight Communist parties, 
each having monopoly over its own territory and veto power over federal 
decisions Each republican party quickly came to rely on traditional na- 
tional goals to articulate and legitimate its bargaining position relative 
to other republican Communist parties (Kourvetaris 1993, p 5) This 
tendency was checked during Tito’s hfe, because the center was still in 
a position to suppress such “nationalist deviations ” With Tito’s death, 
the political center lost the power to effectively check these centrifugal 
forces In addition, starting in the 1970s and accelerating 1п the 1980s, 
an economic crisis was eroding peoples’ standard of living, unemploy- 
ment was increasing, and many people doubted the prospects for a rever- 
sal of economic fortunes (Lydall 1989) These political and economic 
forces combined to set the stage for the dissolution of the Yugoslav state 
in the 1990s (Sekulié, Massey, and Hodson 1994) ? 


National Groups in Yugoslavia 


Most of the people of the former Yugoslavia are ethnic Slavs While 
writers in the West often refer to them as 1f they were members of differ- 
ent ethnic groups, 1n fact most people have a common ancestry, speak 
the same language, and share in dress, food, and lifestyle a similar cul- 
ture There are religious differences to be sure, but there 1s little evidence 
that rehgious differences per se provide a sufficient basis for differing 
nationalist claims (Ramet 19845) In addition to Slavic peoples, there are 
non-Slavic peoples (e g , Gypsies and Jews) and other national groups 
within what were the borders of Yugoslavia These include Albanian 
Muslims ın Kosovo and Macedonia, Hungarians, Slovaks, and Romanı- 


? Failed federalist strategies and economic crisis have similarly been identified as key 
precipitating factors in the eventual dissolution of the former Soviet Union (d'En- 
causse 1993) 
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ans in the Vojvodina, as well as several thousand Turks, Italians, Poles, 
Russians, Germans, and Ukrainians spread throughout the country (Pe- 
trovié 1983) 

The census in Yugoslavia asked persons to identify themselves with a 
particular nationality or group of national origin The conventions fol- 
lowed by the census reflected the social consciousness of people in the 
former Yugoslavia The vision of Yugoslavia as a multinational nation 
recognized foremost the historical experiences of groups of people who 
possessed distinct identities based only loosely on religious and other 
visible cultural manifestations but who saw themselves as having unique 
historical experiences that distinguished them from one another (Banac 
1984, Cohen 1982, Warwick and Cohen 1985) 

In the census, persons who indicated that they were “Yugoslavs” were 
described as having no nationality The Communist party rejected the 
idea of the creation of a new Yugoslav nationality that would replace 
the historically formed nations of Slovenes, Croats, and Serbs The idea 
that these nations were just tribes that would provide the foundation of 
a new unified nationality had been preeminent during the period of the 
first Yugoslav state During that period, however, such a vision was 
strongly discredited among non-Serbs as a cover for the formation of a 
Greater Serbia The Communist party wanted to avoid repeating the 
instability of the first Yugoslavia, which was characterized by political 
conflict principally between Croats and Serbs Tito and the communists 
were hoping that industrialization and modernization would erode old 
national divisions, but they had concrete historic evidence that any at- 
tempt to force Yugoslavism could provoke even greater instability Their 
formula for the transition period was federalism, equal rights for all 
nations, and a vision that 1n the future, with the final ascension of com- 
munism and economic development, national affiliations would be 
eclipsed 1n 1mportance 

In adopting a policy of legitimating national identifications, the Yugo- 
slav communists were adopting a policy toward nationalities analogous 
to Stalin's famous slogan that ın the first phase of socialism the class 
struggle should intensify ın order to wither away later The Yugoslav 
Communist party promoted the 1deology that the national feelings should 
be allowed to develop to their full potential so that they would provide 
the foundation for later communist internationalism The results of this 
policy were that Macedonians got full recognition of their nationhood 
only 1n communist Yugoslavia and that the national feelings of Bosnian 
Muslims were recognized for the first time 1n communist Yugoslavia 

The reluctance to recognize a Yugoslav national identification on an 
equal footing with other national identifications was reflected in the fact 
that 1n the census the Yugoslav national identification was subscripted 
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with the explanation, “having no identifiable nationality ” In addition, 
an elaborate official vocabulary was introduced to describe nationality 
Narod meant Slav nations having only Yugoslavia as their mother state 
Slovenes, Croats, Muslims, Serbs, Macedonians, and Montenegrins were 
such nations Narodnost meant national mmority Albanians, Hungari- 
ans, Turks, Italians, and others living in Yugoslavia but having some 
other mother state Gypsies were included 1n this latter category Com- 
mitment to the Yugoslav nation-state was identified through the concept 
of citizenship (drzavljanstvo) Thus, Croats, Serbs, other nations, and 
other national minorities were all Yugoslav citizens having separate na- 
tional identities or belonging to some minority nationality but all having 
a commitment to the Yugoslav state 

Serbs made up 36 3% of the nearly 23 million people in Yugoslavia in 
1981 The majority (59 8%) lived in Serbia proper, 16 2% lived ın Bos- 
nia, 6 5% lived in Croatia, and 16 2% lived in autonomous provinces 
that are now under Serbia’s control the Vojvodina (13 6%) and Kosovo 
(2 6%) Of the 1 3 million Muslims ın Yugoslavia, 81 5% lived ın Bosnia 
Another 7 6% lived in Serbia proper Slovenes were heavily concentrated 
in Slovenia 97 7% of Yugoslavia’s 1 7 million Slovenes lived ın Slovenia 
in 1981 Of 45 million Croats, nearly four out of five (78%) lived ın 
Croatia, 17 1% lived 1n Bosnia, and 3 4% lived 1n Serbia Among the 1 3 
million Albanians, 70 9% lived ın Kosovo and 21 8% lived ın Macedonia 
Concentrated similarly to Slovenes 1n Slovenia, 95 5% of all Macedonians 
(1 2 milhon total) lived 1n Macedonia 

The Vojvodina and Bosnia were the most nationally heterogeneous 
regions of Yugoslavia, with no single nationality making up more than 
54 4% (Serbs in the Vojvodina) and 39 5% (Muslims m Bosnia) of their 
populations, respectively The most homogeneous regions were Slovenia, 
with Slovenes constituting more than 90% of the population, and Ko- 
sovo, where 90% of the population was estimated to be Albanian Be- 
tween these extremes were Montenegro, with 68 5% of the population 
identifying themselves as Montenegrin, Croatia, with three-fourths of the 
population being Croats, Macedonia, with two-thirds of the population 
being Macedonian, and Serbia proper, where 85% of the population 
identified themselves as Serbs (Statistick: Godisnjak Jugoslavije 1987, p 
449) 

The analysis below focuses on the structural factors that contributed 
to different levels of tolerance and intolerance among the many nationali- 
ties ın the former Yugoslavia—many of which reflect the dramatic eco- 
nomic, social, and political transformations of socialist Yugoslavia 1n the 
post-World War II period That people were willing and able to identify 
themselves 1п terms of nationality and the widespread belief that national 
intolerance was a significant factor precipitating the ongoing conflicts ın 
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the former Yugoslavia makes an understanding of these factors doubly 
important 


RESEARCH DESIGN AND MEASUREMENT 


In late 1989 and early 1990 the Consortium of Social Research Institutes 
of Yugoslavia conducted door-to-door interviews ın all the republics of 
Yugoslavia, utilizing a random sample of households The completed 
sample was composed of 13,422 adults above the age of 18 and was 
distributed across republics in accord with their populations The sam- 
pling design resulted ın a disproportionate number of male respondents 

The occupational, educational, and age distributions of the sample, how- 
ever, closely approximate those reported ın the 1981 census To adjust 
the sample to be representative of the gender distribution of Yugoslavs 
above the age of 18, male respondents were weighted by a factor of 
769133 and female respondents were weighted by a factor of 1 400747 

This weighting 1s derived from the 1981 census of Yugoslavia and repro- 
duces ın the analysis sample the gender distribution reported ın the cen- 
sus The questionnaire asked over three hundred items, resulting in a 
wealth of data and allowing the construction of indices of national toler- 
ance and religiosity 


National Tolerance 


Respondents were asked their level of agreement on a five-point scale 
with six propositions concerning tolerance toward other nationalities na- 
tionality should be a central factor 1n choosing a marriage partner, nation- 
ally mixed marriages are more unstable than other marriages, every na- 
tion should have its own state, people can feel completely safe only when 
the majority belong to their nation, among nations 1t 1s possible to create 
cooperation but not full trust, without leaders every nation 1s like a man 
without a head АП items had 1tem-total correlations above 4 except the 
last 1tem, which scaled badly (61 5% of respondents were grouped in the 
"strongly agree” category) Accordingly, this Нет was dropped from the 
scale The remaining items were reverse scored so that high scores indi- 
cate greater tolerance The resulting five-item scale has a reliability index 
of 72 


Explanatory Variables 


Two ecological variables are utilized in the analysis national diversity 
ш each republic and percentage representation of national groups within 
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republics Modernization theory leads to the expectation that greater na- 
tional diversity and national mixing in a republic will be associated with 
greater tolerance toward other groups National diversity 15 measured 
with the Index of Qualitative Variation (Bohrnstedt and Knoke 1988, p 


76—77) 
57 


Index of Qualitative Variation = (К СУК ' 

where К = the number of categories and p = the proportion of cases in 
the zth category The index ranges from “1,” indicating that the cases 
are spread evenly over the categories, to “0,” indicating that all cases 
are in a single category The percentage representation of groups within 
republics taps the potential power base of each national group in a repub- 
hc Group power ıs seen ın the ethnic-competition model as a basis of 
group mobilization Each national group’s power base in a republic 1s 
measured by the percentage representation of the group 1n the republic 
(Petrovié 1983) 

Four additional sets of characteristics are also expected to influence 
tolerance toward other nationalities demographic factors, social status, 
social participation, and religiosity Demographic factors include age, 
birth residence, current residence, and nationally mixed parentage and 
marnage Modernization theories of ethnic tolerance suggest that older 
people and rural residents are less tolerant, because young people and 
urban residents will be the ones most exposed to the forces of modernism 
(For a contrasting view based on the ethnic-competition model, see Olzak 
[1983], pp 367-68 ) 

Respondents were asked if they had been born in a village, village 
center, town, town center, city, or regional center and were also asked 
a similar question about their current residence The modal birth resi- 
dence was village with the median being between village center and 
town The modal current residence was also a village, but the percentage 
living in towns increased and the percentage living in cities increased 
dramatically, rivaling village as the modal category 

Nationally mixed family structures are expected under modernization 
theory to lead to greater tolerance (Bonacich and Modell 1980) Nation- 
ally mixed parentage was ascertained by comparing the nationalities of 
respondents’ parents Nationally mixed marriage was ascertained by 
comparing the nationality of a respondent with the nationality of his 
or her spouse Approximately 8% of respondents were the offspring of 
nationally mixed parentage and 8% were ın nationally mixed marriages 
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Gender and marital status are included as controls, these are coded as 
binary variables (male = 1, married = 1)? Approximately 71% of re- 
spondents were classified as married 

Two aspects of social stratification, education and occupation, are cen- 
tral to modernization theory More educated people and people in white- 
collar occupations are expected to be more tolerant under the moderniza- 
tion model Education 1s coded as years of schooling completed and 
averages Just over 10 years Occupational position 15 coded as nine binary 
variables specifying the categories of professionals, managers, clerical 
workers, police, retail workers, industrial and construction workers, 
peasants, unemployed people, and retired people According to ethnic- 
competition theory, people who are unemployed can be expected to have 
increased feelings of intolerance toward other national groups because of 
intensified competition for jobs *Economic contraction 1n combination 
with high immigration flows raises levels of ethnic competition, which 
in turn increases rates of ethnic collective action” (Olzak 1992, 
p 37) 

Participation in political organizations and involvement in the broader 
society through reading the news are expected by modernization theory 
to increase the level of national tolerance and dilute allegiances built 
narrowly on ethnic solidarity We use three sources of data on political 
involvement membership in the League of Yugoslav Communists 
(LYC), office holding in workplace organizations, and office holding in 
community organizations Membership in the LYC was a widely dis- 
persed status Individuals who were members of the LYC did not neces- 
sarily hold elite positions and did not necessarily disproportionally enjoy 
the privileges such power might provide Nevertheless, membership in 
the LYC can be expected to imply a greater commitment to explicitly 
articulated national goals, among which was tolerance for different na- 
tionalities and support for a pluralist, multinational state The binary 
party membership variable 1s coded “yes = 1” for those who either 
report currently being members of the LYC or having been members in 
the past About 34% of respondents reported either being in the ТҮС 
currently or having been members 1n the past 

The other two measures of political involvement are participation in 
political organizations in either the workplace or the community Respon- 
dents were asked 1f they occupied an elected position at their workplace 
(yes = 1) Respondents were also asked if they held any elected positions 
in community organizations or 1f they were active in community organı- 


3 Unmarried people currently cohabitating were also coded as married, under the 
assumption that their hving arrangements would be more consequential for their 
attitudes of tolerance than the legal distinction between marriage and cohabitation 
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zations (yes = 1) About 18% and 2096 of respondents, respectively, 
reported active participation in work or community organizations 

Lateracy and newspaper reading provide greater contact with the world 
and are expected to increase national tolerance under the modernization 
theory of ethnic relations In addition, newspapers and television were 
directly under LYC control prior to 1989, and the explicit agenda of the 
party was to encourage tolerance among nationalities Other media such 
as radio and magazines were only shghtly less controlled Regularly read- 
ing the news can thus be expected to increase national tolerance Respon- 
dents were asked whether they read the newspaper daily, weekly, 
monthly, or never (coded 4, 3, 2, or 1, respectively) Later 1n the question- 
naire, respondents were asked to identify their three most common leisure 
activities Respondents could identify “reading news” as their most 1m- 
portant leisure activity, their second most important, their third most 
important, or not at all important (coded 4, 3, 2, or 1, respectively) 
Responses to these two questions were summed to create a seven-point 
scale of reading the news with scores ranging from two to eight 

Level of religiosity 1s seen as an important negative influence on toler- 
ance by modernization theorists Five questions were asked about religi- 
osity Respondents were asked to identify, on a three-point scale, their 
level of belief in God, in life after death, and in the idea that God created 
people Also, they were asked how often they attended religious services 
(never, monthly, weekly, or daily) and if their children attended religious 
schools All items scaled positively with item-total correlations above 4 
The resulting five-item standardized scale has a reliability index of 86 


RESULTS 


Average tolerance levels are strongly differentiated between republics, 
ranging between 1 71 and 3 88 on a 5 00-point scale Republics and 
autonomous regions are listed in table 1 by descending order of tolerance 
People 1n Bosnia and the Vojvodina had the highest levels of tolerance 
The average level of tolerance in Serbia, the largest republic, was 1denti- 
cal to the average for the country as a whole Croatians were more 
tolerant than Serbians but less tolerant than those who hve 1n the most 
tolerant republics of Bosnia and the Vojvodina Kosovo had the lowest 
average level of tolerance and 1s a true negative outlier in this regard 
Average tolerance levels in the republics closely parallel the level of 
national diversity 1n each republic Bosnia and the Vojvodina, which 
have the highest average tolerance, also have the greatest national diver- 
sity Tolerance levels descend monotonically with declining diversity 
through the sıx most diverse republics Only Macedonia and Kosovo, the 
two least tolerant republics, deviate from this pattern In Macedonia 
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TABLE 1 


TOLERANCE AND NATIONAL DIVERSITY BY REPUBLIC 
YUGOSLAVIA, 1989 





Diversity 
Republic Tolerance Index N 

Bosnia з 88*** 64 2,020 
Vojvodina 3 83*** 61 1,315 
Croatia 3 63*** 45 2,597 
Montenegro 3 45*** 45 909 
Serbia 3 28 27 3,321 
Slovenia 2 67*** 19 1,299 
Macedonia 2 53*** 41 973 
Kosovo 1 71*** 39 988 

Total 13,422 

Average 3 28 42 





NOTE —Statistical significance 1s measured by two-tailed t-tests, statistical 
tests for tolerance are based on contrasting the mean for each republic with the 
mean for all other republics 

*P= 05 
** Ps 01 
*** P= 001 


and Kosovo diversity levels are only slightly below the average across 
republics The strong association of diversity and tolerance supports a 
central tenet of modernization theory that argues that diversity and ın- 
creased intergroup contact lead to greater tolerance 

Regression coefficients indicating the effects of the various structural 
variables on national tolerance are presented ш table 2 Examination of 
these coefficients allows us to see which other structural variables beyond 
national diversity also have consequences for tolerance and the direction 
of their effects 

The two ecological variables measuring the national diversity of repub- 
lics and the majority status of groups within republics are both significant 
determinants of tolerance As noted above, national diversity leads to 
greater tolerance, this ıs the second largest standardized effect ın the 
model Majority status in a republic leads to less tolerance and this 1s 
the third largest standardized effect in the model The finding that major- 
ity status increases intolerance provides support for the competition the- 
ory, which proposes that dominant groups may express more ethnic or 
national intolerance in order to legitimate their aspirations for domi- 
nance 

Age has a significant positive effect on tolerance Older people are 
more tolerant than younger people This finding 1s inconsistent with the 
view that the young are the carriers of the forces of modernization leading 
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REGRESSION ОЕ TOLERANCE ON NATIONAL COMPOSITION, DEMOGRAPHIC, SOCIAL 


STATUS, PARTICIPATION, AND RELIGIOSITY VARIABLES YUGOSLAVIA, 1989 











Independent Variable Mean SD b SE В 
National composition 
Diversity 1ndex 48 19 1051*** 050 19 
Majonity status 5767 3048 — 382*** 034 11 
Demographic variables 
Age 40 63 14 56 376*** 085 05 
Married 71 45 | — 074*** 020 03 
Male 49 50 — 156*** 018 07 
Urbanism (origins) 2 30 1 62 — 004 006 01 
Urbanism (current) 3 30 181 030*** 006 05 
Mixed parentage 08 28 102*** 031 03 
Mixed marriage 08 28 349*** 033 09 
Social status 
Education 10 07 3 96 008* 003 03 
Professional 12 32 — 066 035 02 
Manager 06 24  — 114** 043 03 
Clerical 09 29 019 033 01 
Police 01 11 076 073 01 
Retail worker 10 29 108**** 031 03 
Industrial or construction worker 22 42 000 
Peasant 15 36 097** 031 03 
Unemployed 12 32 — 285*** 031 09 
Retired 13 34  — 035 036 01 
Social participation 
Communist party 34 45 025 022 01 
Work organization 20 40 095*** 024 04 
Civic organization 18 38 058* 025 02 
Reads news 4 56 130 — 027*** 007 03 
Rehgiosity 
Religiosity scale 00 100  -— 309*** 009 29 
Constant 2 865*** 
Е? 24p*** 





NOTE —Statistical significance 1s measured by two-tailed t-tests, industrial or construction worker 
serves as the reference category for estimating the regression coefficients for occupation, the regression 
coefficients and SEs for age and majority status have been multiphed by 100 for ease of presentation, 


N = 13,422 
*Р = 05 
** P= 01 
*** P= 001 
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to greater tolerance Urban residents, however, are more tolerant than 
residents of villages and rural areas There 15 no independent effect of 
rural or urban origins (as distinct from current residence) Nationally 
mixed parentage and marriages both tend to mcrease tolerance Married 
people are less tolerant than unmarried people, and men are less tolerant 
than women 

The social status variables have fewer and weaker effects on tolerance 
than the national composition, demographic, social participation, or гей- 
giosity factors Education increases tolerance, but it 15 significant at only 
the 05 level, which is not a strong finding 1n a sample of 13,422 cases 
Industrial and construction workers serve as the baseline for evaluating 
occupational differences in tolerance, and many of the other occupations 
and positions cannot be statistically distinguished from industrial and 
construction workers Retail workers and peasants are somewhat more 
tolerant than industrial and construction workers, but managers are less 
tolerant The strongest contrast in average tolerance levels across social 
positions 1s for unemployed persons, who evidence high levels of intoler- 
ance for other national groups The average tolerance level of unem- 
ployed persons 15 more than a quarter of a point lower than that of 
employed industrial and construction workers This finding provides ad- 
ditional support for the ethnic-competition model 

Three of the four social participation variables have significant effects 
on tolerance Participation ın a civic or workplace organization 1ncreases 
tolerance, as suggested by modernization theory Being in the Communist 
party, however, has no effect, either positive or negative, on tolerance 
This finding contrasts strongly with official party rhetoric at the federal 
level and highlights the importance of nationalist sentiments and leaders 
in republic-level party politics in the period immediately prior to the 
dissolution of Yugoslavia Reading the news regularly has a negative 
effect on tolerance This effect again suggests the extent to which the 
control of key institutions at the republican level was held by those sym- 
pathetic to nationalist sentiments prior to the dissolution of Yugo- 
slavia 

Religiosity has the largest standardized effect on tolerance Every stan- 
dard deviation increase on the religiosity scale 1s associated with a decline 
of almost one-third of a point in tolerance The powerful negative effect 
of religiosity on tolerance provides strong support for the modernization 
hypothesis that traditional religious beliefs provide a supportive 1deologi- 
cal base for national and ethnic intolerance 

The patterns of tolerance between the major nationalities within re- 
publics are reported in table 3 These coefficients allow us to examine 
the patterns of tolerance and intolerance for the major national groups 
within each republic The tolerance levels reported 1n table 3 are stan- 
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TABLE 3 


ADJUSTED TOLERANCE LEVELS BY MAJORITY/MINORITY STATUS WITHIN REPUBLICS 
YUGOSLAVIA, 1989 


Republic Majonty Group Principal Minonty Group 
Bosnia 3 88 (Muslims) 3 82 (Serbs) 
Vojvodina 3 65* (Serbs) 3 86 (Hungarians) 
Croatia 3 60*** (Croats) 3 93 (Serbs) 
Montenegro 3 32 (Montenegrins) 3 40 (Muslims) 
Serbia 3 24 (Serbs) 3 39 (Muslims) 
Slovenia 2 71*** (Slovenes) 3 33 (Croats) 
Macedonia 2 61*** (Macedonians) 1 84 (Albanians) 
Kosovo 1 79* (Albanians) 1 99 (Serbs) 





NoTE —Statistical significance 1s measured by two-tailed t-tests, tolerance levels are adjusted for the 
demographic, social status, social participation, and religiosity characteristics analyzed 1n table 2, tests 
for majority vs munority differences m tolerance contrast these groups within each republic, N = 
13,422 

*P= 05 
** P= 01 
*** Р = 001 


dardized оп the variables presented in table 2 with the exception of the 
two national composition variables In other words, the adjusted toler- 
ance levels reported in table 3 represent the differences that would exist 
if respondents of different nationality from each republic were identical 
in terms of demographics, social status characteristics, level of political 
participation, and religiosity Remaining republic-level differences in tol- 
erance are manifest ın table 3 as differences between rows Differences 
їп tolerance between the majority group and the principal minority group 
in a republic that remain after standardization are revealed by differences 
between the two columns Republics are listed 1n the same order as in 
table 1, from highest to lowest based on unadjusted mean levels of toler- 
ance Tests of statistical significance reported in table 3 evaluate the 
differences ın average tolerance level between the majority group and 
the principal minority group 1n each republic 

The pattern of tolerance levels 1n table 3 indicates that the majority 
group 1n а republic 1s generally less tolerant than the principal minority 
group even after standardizing on population characteristics This pat- 
tern 1s significant for the Vojvodina, Croatia, Slovenia, and Kosovo The 
minority group 1s significantly more intolerant than the majority national 
group only 1n Macedonia, where the principal minonty group 1s Alba- 
nian Albanians, whether in Kosovo, where they are the majority, or in 
Macedonia, where they are the principal minority, have the greatest 
intolerance toward other groups of any national group in the former 
Yugoslavia 
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Consistent with the overall pattern, Serbs are more tolerant as a minor- 
ity group in Bosnia and Croatia than they are in Serbia, where they are 
a strong majority In Kosovo, however, the Serb minority 1s less tolerant 
than Serbs living as the majority group ın Serbia In Kosovo, ıt appears 
that the extremely high level of intolerance pulls all groups toward greater 
intolerance and overndes the general pattern of national groups being 
less tolerant as majorities than as minorities In this highly volatile repub- 
lic, the average tolerance level of Serbs, the largest minority group, drops 
more than a point below its level 1n Serbia and almost two points below 
its level in Croatia A pattern similar to that in Kosovo exists for Croats 
in Croatia and Slovenia Minority Croats in Slovenia are more tolerant 
than majority Slovenians, but less tolerant than Croats ın their home 
republic of Croatia, which 1s more nationally diverse and tolerant The 
most tolerant groups are Muslims 1n nationally diverse Bosnia and the 
Serb and Hungarian minorities 1n the ethnically diverse republics of Bos- 
nia, the Vojvodina, and Croatia Slovenia, Macedonia, and Kosovo, in 
which a single nationality composes more than 90% of the population, 
evidence the highest levels of 1ntolerance even after standardization on 
population characteristics 

Tolerance 1s affected by the characteristics of individuals, as we have 
seen in table 2, but not to such an extent that the patterns of differences 
between republics or between majority and minority national groups in 
republics are erased These patterns reaffirm the findings from table 2 
that the national diversity of republics and the majority or minority status 
of national groups within republics are powerful 1nfluences on tolerance 
toward other nationalities Even adjusted patterns of tolerance continue 
to be strongly differentiated by republic of residence and by nationality 
within republics, with average levels of tolerance sometimes differing by 
a point or more between republics or nationalities Tolerance 1s greater 
1n nationally diverse republics than ın more homogeneous republics The 
contrasts between majority and minority groups within republics are also 
substantial though not generally as large at those between republics 

Beyond the differences in tolerance levels evidenced in table 3 that are 
driven by republic-level differences 1n national diversity and majority or 
minority status differences, there are some notable differences between 
nationalities and republics that can only be explained by historical and 
cultural factors Hugh levels of intolerance in Kosovo are most notable 
in this regard and reflect a long history of unresolved rivalries between 
nationalities Chronic low-level conflict between Serbs and Albanians has 
been the rule in Kosovo for decades, exacerbated by the emigration of 
several thousand Serbs in the 1980s and by Serbia’s suspension of autono- 
mous-region status in both Kosovo and the Vojvodina in 1989 The pat- 
terns in table 3 thus illustrate not only the powerful effects of national 
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diversity and majority or minority status ın republics but also unique 
historical and cultural factors 


DISCUSSION 


Both the modernization and ethnic-competition models of ethnic relations 
receive support from the above analysis Support for the role of modern- 
ization 1n generating greater national tolerance 1s provided by the power- 
ful effects of national diversity, urbanism, nationally mixed family struc- 
tures, and participation in formal organizations at the civic and 
workplace levels The strong association of religiosity with intolerance 
also supports a key tenet of modernization theory that identifies religious 
traditionalism with ethnic intolerance 

The effects of social status characteristics provide less support for e1- 
ther modernization theory or ethnic-competition theory Education has 
only a modest dampening effect on intolerance And occupational differ- 
ences ın tolerance are remarkably flat Intermarniage, urbanism, social 
participation, and the decline of religiosity are all more 1mportant for 
generating greater tolerance than the effects of industrialization on the 
mıx of occupational positions The prediction from modernization theory 
15 that industrialization and its associated occupational transformations 
imparts greater universalism and acceptance of ethnic and national dif- 
ferences It appears that the general effects of modernization on intermar- 
nage and social participation are more important in generating increased 
tolerance than the effects of industrialization on education and the occu- 
pational structure Investigators within the ethnic-competition perspec- 
tive have also suggested that mdustrialization impels 1ndividuals into 
more rationally governed institutional contexts, which can enhance and 
generalize competition and, thus, increase intolerance (Dutch and Gibson 
1992, Nielsen 1980, Olzak 1983, p 362, 1992, Pinard and Hamilton 
1978) The limited nature of occupational and educational effects thus 
fails to support either the modernization or ethnic-competition theories 
insofar as they envision a strong role of industrial transformation in de- 
termining levels of intergroup tolerance 

Two factors in our model of national tolerance have effects inconsistent 
with the modernization theory of ethnic relations Young people and 
those who read the news more frequently are less tolerant toward other 
nationalities These effects may be unique to Yugoslavia, where rela- 
tively autonomous Communist parties controlled the mass media 1n each 
republic and where the older generations carried the dream of a untfied 
Yugoslav state 

The strong association of unemployment with intolerance provides 
support for that aspect of the ethnic-competition model that rests on a 
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vision of competition over scarce economic resources The ethnic- 
competition theory of ethnic relations 1s also supported by the negative 
effect of majority status in a republic The base of support provided by 
numeric dominance m a republic appears to have encouraged the growth 
of intolerance toward minority national groups (Enloe 1973, Roosens 
1989, Young 1976) Numeric dominance may have been especially mpor- 
tant in Yugoslavia, where political power was the chief resource over 
which groups struggled (Stanové1é 1988, Tudjman 198 1) The association 
of newspaper reading with intolerance also supports the dea that intoler- 
ance toward other groups was fueled by local and regional political elites 
who controlled information and sought to cultivate and exploit senti- 
ments of intolerance These results raise questions about Belanger and 
Pinard’s (1991, p 447) conclusion that the accumulated “evidence for 
the presumed modernization/ethnic movement link 1s not strong ” 


CONCLUSIONS 


Developments in Yugoslavia subsequent to the winter of 1989—90, when 
the survey data for our analysis were collected, allow some important 
questions to be asked about intolerance and the eventual outbreak of 
armed conflict The implicit hypothesis underlying popular views of the 
fighting in the former Yugoslavia 1s that where nationalist intolerance 1s 
greatest conflict will be highest This view would be supported if there 
was a close correspondence between these two phenomena Such a corre- 
spondence would provide support for the theory that the resurgence of 
suppressed nationalist hatreds hes behind current conflicts The above 
findings suggest, however, that there 15 little such correspondence Intol- 
erance was high in relatively homogeneous Slovenia, which seceded from 
Yugoslavia with a minimum of conflict Ironically, in Croatia, where 
tolerance was greater, conflict was much more intense And conflict has 
been most brutal and prolonged in Bosnia, where tolerance was at its 
highest level 

Tolerance and armed conflict appear to be quite distinct phenomena, 
and they appear to have distinct patterns of causation What then 1s their 
relationship and what have we learned from the above analysis about 
their causes? One possible explanation for observed patterns of tolerance 
and conflict that 1s consistent with the data 1s that heterogeneity leads to 
both tolerance and conflict (cf Hechter 1987, Olzak and Nagel 1986) 
Heterogeneity provides the conditions fostermg increased tolerance 
among individuals of diverse nationality through increased contact, but 
it also creates the conditions under which different national groups en- 
gage 1n competition over scarce resources In heterogeneous settings na- 
tional groupings can provide an organizational basis for mobilization 
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Ehtes may find such situations conducive to mobilizing efforts in pursuit 
of ends that come to be defined m national terms (Kposowa and Jenkins 
1993, Ragin 1979) These mobilized national Broups may pursue these 
ends through armed conflict, attacking even those against whom they 
initially bear only limited animosities Conversely, homogeneity appears 
to lead to greater intolerance but a lower likelihood of open conflict 
Minorities may suffer prejudice and discrimination In such settings—as 
15 suggested by the high levels of intolerance observed in the more homo- 
geneous republics of the former Yugoslavia But the preconditions for 
armed conflict are less present 1n more homogeneous settings—one group 
1s clearly dominant and armed conflict to adjudicate this situation 1s 
unlikely It 1s a great irony that some of the factors that most foster 
tolerance—such as the national diversity of regions and national inter- 
marriage—are objects of attack under policies of ethnic cleansing 

Yugoslavian state policies of modernization and controlled nationalism 
may have led to greater tolerance, but they also set the stage for the 
mobilization of groups around nationality, especially within nationally 
diverse and highly autonomous republics The policy of multinationalism 
promoted by the LYC gave salience to national identities The economic 
crisis of the 1980s and the decline of federal Communist party influence 
gave new life to political appeals based on nationality In the absence of 
other forms of political cohesion, nationalism appears to be the most 
readily available unifying doctrine 1n much of Eastern Europe at the end 
of socialist formations 

The dilemma facing the citizens and leaders of the former socialist 
nations, as well as significant other parts of the world, 1s how to realize 
the benefits that modernization provides for increasing intergroup toler- 
ance while avoiding the potential it creates for heightened ethnic and 
national conflict Many of the changes associated with modernization 
lead to greater tolerance Other aspects of modernism, however, create 
the potential for heightened intergroup competition and conflict over 
scarce economic and political resources These contradictory conse- 
quences of modernism, rather than primordial hatreds, appear to be at 
the root of current conflicts in the former Yugoslavia and elsewhere in 
Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union Bosnia enjoyed the highest 
level of tolerance of any Yugoslav republic, but this increased tolerance 
proved insufficient to outweigh the political forces emanating from its 
extremely diverse social fabric 
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The Social Origins of Agrarian Change in 
Late Medieval England! 


Rosemary L Hopcroft 
Kent State University 


Agrarian change ın late medieval England (about 1300—1500) was 
an important precursor of the agricultural revolution of later centu- 
ries Recent historical scholarship shows pronounced regional dif- 
ferences їп agrarian change during this period This article uses 
both historical evidence and the results of a multivariate analysis 
to criticize various explanations of regional differences 1n agrarian 
change Neither population density, nor ecology, nor access to mar- 
kets, nor class relations can adequately explain the regional pattern 
A crucial factor shaping the regional pattern of agrarian change was 
the local social organization of production (or the “field system”) 


The agricultural revolution in England was an important component of 
“the rise of the west " The release of workers from agriculture and the 
rising standard of living created by an increasingly productive agricul- 
tural sector were crucial to both industrialization and the development 
of democracy (Marx 1906, Moore 1966, Jones 1968, 1988, Wrigley 1985, 
1988, Beckett 1990, p 67) The agricultural revolution occurred in the 
17th and 18th centuries, yet 1t depended on changes in rural society that 
began in the late medieval period (1e , the 14th—16th centuries) These 
changes included the use of new agricultural techniques, the consolida- 
tion and enclosure of farms, the emergence of contractual landholding 
arrangements, the change toward larger farms worked with wage labor, 
and the emergence of the “yeoman” or substantial small farmer These 
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changes paved the way for the later agricultural revolution and helped 
the English rural sector better respond to the developing commercial 
incentives and population growth of later centuries There were no more 
famines in England after about 1600, and the crises of the 17th century 
were less severe 1n England than they were in continental countries such 
as France (Goubert 1986, Brenner 1989, р 50) 

The changes ın rural society in the late medieval period 1n. England 
are the focus of this article Recent historical scholarship has revealed 
evidence of regional differences 1n agrarian change within England dur- 
ing this ішпе Some regions saw all the changes mentioned above at an 
early date, while other regions lagged conspicuously behind In the east 
the counties at the forefront of change were Kent, Essex, Suffolk, and 
Norfolk, ın the southwest they were the counties of Devon, Cornwall, 
and Somerset Understanding why these regional differences existed can 
help us better understand why and how agrarian change occurred in 
England 

Previous scholars have explained regional differences іл agrarian 
change ın England in the following ways Goldstone (1988) focuses on the 
early modern period, but as much the same regional differences existed in 
the earlier period, his argument should apply to them, too He suggests 
that regional differences in agrarian change were a product of regional 
differences ın modes of production that, ın turn, could be explained by 
the local ecology In particular, Goldstone suggests that the innovative 
areas were the less densely populated pastoral areas, fortuitously located 
near major markets In this article I show how Goldstone's explanation 
1s not correct Regional differences in agrarian change ın late medieval 
England were primarily due to regional differences ın the social organiza- 
tion of production, not to differences in local ecology or agricultural 
specialization 

Brenner (1985a, 1985b, 1986) suggests that the most important factor 
determining agrarian change was the nature of rural class relations Ac- 
cording to Brenner, the transition to commercialized agriculture and as- 
sociated agrarian change occurred 1n England and not 1n France because 
small peasant proprietors in England were in a relatively weak position 
vis-à-vis the manorial lords and had a less secure hold over the land than 
their counterparts in France That is, while weak peasant property rights 
promoted the commercialization of agriculture and agrarian change in 
England, more secure peasant property rights served to maintain subsis- 
tence farming ın France Applied to regional differences within England 
itself, Brenner’s argument suggests that agrarian change should have 
occurred first m regions where small peasant proprietors had the weakest 
property nghts and were in a relatively powerless position compared to 
the manorial lords In this article I use historical evidence to show that 
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within England the opposite was true It was in regions where small 
peasant proprietors had the strongest hold over the land, and where the 
power of the local manorial officials over the peasantry was weakest, 
that commercial agriculture first developed and agrarian change first 
occurred 

In this article I present both qualitative and quantitative evidence that, 
rather than ecology or class relations (as Brenner specifies them), a crucial 
component of regional differences in agrarian change in late medieval 
England was regional differences 1n the social organization of production 
at the local level (often referred to as the “field system") Regional varia- 
tions 1n field systems played an important, but hitherto largely over- 
looked, role in English agrarian change These regional differences in 
field systems cannot themselves be fully explained by factors such as 
population or ecology, rather, they emerged from historical processes 
hidden in the early Middle Ages of Europe 

In brief, I contend that the precocity of agricultural development and 
agrarian change ın the east and southwest of late medieval England was 
a product of a fortuitous conjuncture of factors ın those regions during 
that period These factors included a social organization of agriculture, 
or the field system, that did not inhibit the private disposition of property 
and that was characterized by more private property ın land, relatively 
weak manorial overlordship, and a lack of strong village communal tradi- 
tions Such field systems I refer to as “irregular open field systems” and 
“systems of enclosures ” This social organization of agriculture, when 
combined with a somewhat favorable location, a reduced level of popula- 
tion density after the mid-14th century, and the development of markets 
for agricultural produce over the period from the 14th to the 16th centu- 
ries, helped create the necessary conditions for rapid agricultural develop- 
ment and agrarian change in those regions Significantly, these same 
regions were at the forefront of the agricultural revolution of later cen- 
turies ? 

In what follows I first discuss the recent historical evidence of regional 
differences ın agricultural development and agrarian change in late medi- 
eval England Next I discuss and critique previous explanations of re- 


? This description of contributing factors does not approximate a complete model of 
agrarian change Indeed, my evidence suggests that such a complete model may be 
unattainable, as a complex array of historically specific factors produced agrarian 
change in England Instead of trying to compile an exhaustive list of all the relevant 
factors and the causal relationships among them, I use the regional analysis as a 
means of “holding constant” the various factors common to all England at that 
time—e g , same historical time period, same central government, similar language, 
general culture and history, broadly similar climate and ecology, etc —1n order to 
demonstrate the crucial role played by different rural social arrangements 1n agrarian 
change 
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gional differences in agrarian change These include the ecology and class 
relations arguments as well as other arguments that stress the importance 
of market access and population density Last, I show how differences 
in the social organization of agriculture at the local level shaped the 
regional pattern of agrarian change in late medieval England I use both 
historical evidence and a multivariate quantitative analysis to make my 
case 


THE REGIONAL PATTERN OF AGRARIAN CHANGE IN LATE 
MEDIEVAL ENGLAND 


Recent historical scholarship clearly shows the regional path of agricul- 
tural development and agrarian change in late medieval England Studies 
of late medieval Kent and East Anglia on the eastern seaboard, as well 
as studies examining the southwest, show the relative dynamism of the 
rural economy in these parts of the country in the 13th, 14th, and 15th 
centuries In the late 13th century, yields per acre 1n eastern and south- 
eastern England were higher than ın most other areas of the country, 
attaining 20 bushels per acre for wheat ? Yields per seed were also excep- 
tionally high by medieval standards and could reach 7 1 (and higher) for 
wheat (Campbell 1983, 1988, 1991, Stacey 1986, Mate 1986, Britnell 
1991, p 206, Mate 1991, p 277) In the southwest yields per acre were 
less outstanding than in the east, but yield ratios were good by standards 
of other parts of the country In addition, there ıs evidence of both pro- 
gressive agricultural methods and general prosperity in this region by the 
15th century (Finberg 1951, Fox 1991, pp 308, 313) 

These high levels of agricultural productivity were accomplished by 
many of the same methods that in later centuries helped produce the 
agricultural revolution They included the extensive use of leguminous 
plants (mostly peas), multiple plowings, the use of the horse rather than 
the ox, intensive soil fertilization and liming, and complex crop rotations 
that left a smaller proportion of land fallow each year All were ın evı- 
dence as early as the 13th century in parts of East Anglia and Kent (Stone 
1956, p 347, Langdon 1986, Hallam 1981, Mate 1986, 1991, Stacey 1986, 
Britnell 1991) There is also evidence of the early use of convertible 
husbandry, which utilizes some of these methods, ın Devon ın the south- 
west by the early 15th century (Finberg 1951, Fox 1991, p 313) 

Many of these innovative methods went out of service in the demo- 
graphic and economic depression of the late 14th century, yet most were 


? Such high yields were not attained again until the early 18th century in East Anglia 
(Campbell 1991, p 179) 
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revived in the same regions ın the 15th century Other innovative meth- 
ods were pioneered in these regions m later centuries, particularly in 
eastern England For example, turnips were first introduced in East An- 
gla (1 e , Norfolk and Suffolk) in the 16th century (Chambers and Mın- 
gay 1966, Overton 1991), while clover appeared there first m the 17th 
century (Overton 1991, p 320) Labor productivity was also high 1n East 
Anglia as early as the 16th century, where the custom was for laborers 
and plowmen to work two "journees" (half days) per day-rather than 
one, as was customary elsewhere (Riches 1967) By the 18th century 
Norfolk was renowned for its agriculture апа was described as the 
"model agricultural economy" in Diderot's Encycloped:a (Braudel 1982, 
p 281, see also Turner 1982) 

Associated with the introduction of these new agricultural practices 
were changes in tenurial arrangements in both the east and the southwest 
in the late medieval period. Wage labor was used on all the great estates 
in the east by the 13th century, while in other areas the use of customary 
labor services persisted (Campbell 1983) The use of wage labor was also 
in evidence ın the southwest by the 15th century (Fox 1991) For custom- 
ary tenants ın the east, copyhold tenure was firmly established by 1450 
(Britnell 1991) * The estabhshment of copyhold tenure reflected a change 
toward a more contractual, rather than a customary, relationship be- 
tween a lord and his tenants In addition, true villenage (involving labor 
services in addition to customary dues and payments to the manorial 
lord) disappeared very early in most of the east and the southwest 

In both the east and southwest, enclosure of common and common 
land usually occurred at a very early date and wnth little complaint (Leon- 
ard 1962, р 251, Thirsk 1967, Bntnell 1991, р 613, Fox 1991, p 152) 
This regional difference 1n enclosure was noticed by a writer in 1549 
(who also noted the relative wealth of the enclosed areas) *We se that 
countries where most Inclosures be, are most wealthie, as essex, kent, 
devenshire and such” (quoted in Homans [1941], р 15) This author 
went on to further name counties of the east and west АП of these areas 
were little affected by the parliamentary enclosures of later centuries 
(Leonard 1962, Wordie 1983) In these regions enclosure of land was 
often accompanied by the consohdation of farms, that 1s, the putting 
together of many smaller pieces of land to create a larger, more compact 
farm (Campbell 1980, р 190) 

In fact, large farms grew quickly in both the southwest and the east 
after 1350 For example, ш Devon and Cornwall in the southwest, tenant 


* Copyhold tenure means that the peasants have from the lord of the manor a written 
copy of the terms (as entered in the manorial court roll) on which their land 1s held 
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farms increased m size during the 15th century until more than half of 
all tenant holdings were over 36 acres Tenant farms of 150—200 acres 
have been documented ın the area by the mid-15th century * In addition, 
figures from various manors in Devon and Cornwall consistently show a 
decline in the number of holdings of less than 15 acres (to as few as 10% 
of all holdings), and there were very few holdings of less than five acres 
(Fox 1991, pp 724, 725) Likewise, tenant farms increased ın size in 
Norfolk (Campbell 1984, p 125) and Kent (Fourquin 1990) and could 
reach several hundred acres 1п size, although large numbers of very small 
farms of less than five acres remained ın these areas Other regions saw 
an increase 1n the size of tenant farms, but to a lesser extent For example, 
tenant farms in the Midlands and 1р central England often increased in 
size to 30 or 60 acres, but they rarely exceeded 100 acres (Tawney 1912, 
pp 64—65, Kerndge 1968, р 289, Miller 1991, рр 703, 706, 712) In 
addition, ın these areas enclosure was less common, and tenant farms 
were rarely consolidated into compact units Enclosure and consolidation 
were much more common 1n the east and southwest 

Partly because of their agricultural productivity, both the east and 
the southwest of England were very prosperous areas of I5th-century 
England In addition to agriculture, this prosperity was sustained by 
flourishing textile industries, as well as a large variety of nonagricultural 
occupations, for example, brewing, salt making, fishing, shipping, tan- 
ning, baking, carpentry, and tiling (Campbell 1984, Mate 1991) In the 
southwestern counties of Devon and Cornwall there was also tin mining 
(Fox 1991) The existence of large numbers of people in such nonagricul- 
tural occupations demonstrates the ability of the agricultural sector in 
these areas to support them These regions of the east and southwest saw 
the highest rates of growth of lay wealth over the period from the 14th 
to the 16th century, as figure 1 shows 

It should be noted that the agricultural innovations of the late medieval 
period were primarily changes in crops and cropping practices rather 
than labor-saving innovations That 15, during this period increased ag- 
ricultural production was primarily due to the increasing productivity of 
land, rather than an increase in the productivity of labor All the new 
practices required more labor input than more traditional agricultural 
practices required For example, growing legumes or grasses on the fal- 
low field required more effort than leaving the fallow with no crop at 
all Thus, the increased agricultural productivity in some regions of En- 
gland was primarily a result of increased effort and investment in agricul- 


$ Tenants could be free peasants or otherwise These tenant farms should not be 
confused with the home farms, or demesnes, of the manorial lords Demesnes tended 
to shrink in size after 1350 
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Fic 1 —Rates of growth of lay wealth, 1334—1515 (Schofield 1965) 


ture by cultivators and landlords 1n these regions and was not a result 
of mechanical or labor-saving innovation 

So we have two questions First, why were cultivators and landlords 
1n both the east and southwest of England motivated to increase their 
(relative) efforts and investments 1n order to increase the productivity of 
agriculture? Second, why did changes such as the use of wage labor and 
the consolidation and enclosure of farms occur so early and with little 
resistance ın these regions but not in others? 
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EXPLAINING REGIONAL DIFFERENCES 
Population Density 


A high population density may have provided the motivation for 1п- 
creased effort and investment in agriculture ın the east and the southwest 
(Boserup 1965) More mouths to feed means the land must produce more 
Population density may also have stimulated the changes in the structure 
of landholding, as 1t may have provided incentives for farmers to find 
more efficient ways of farming the land 

This argument holds up best 1n the eastern parts of England This 
region was the most densely populated ın late medieval England and 
remained so throughout the period considered here (Russell 1948, Camp- 
bell 1984, Britnell 1991, p. 611) É A dense population promoted the inten- 
sive agricultural methods noted in parts of eastern England as early as 
the 13th century Population decline can also explain why many of the 
innovative methods documented ın the late 13th century in these regions 
went out of service after the calamities of the middle of the 14th century 

However, the population density argument does not adequately ex- 
plain the continuing regional differences in prosperity after the demo- 
graphic crisis of the 14th century The east continued to have the most 
prosperous rural economy in England, even after population pressure 
was greatly reduced 1n the late 14th and early 15th centuries (Mate 1991, 
Britnell 1991) Most of the tenurial and structural changes ın rural society 
I have discussed—for example, the change toward contractual tenures 
and the emergence of large, consolidated and enclosed farms— occurred 
after the population decline of the 14th century In fact, 1t was population 
decline that made these important changes possible, as 1t improved the 
bargaining power of workers and made more land available for enterpris- 
ing farmers 

Nor can population levels explain the case of the southwest The south- 
western counties had comparatively low population densities throughout 
the late medieval period, yet still were home to a more prosperous econ- 
omy than that found in some other more densely populated regions of 
England (such as the Midlands) As m the east, this comparative prosper- 
ity continued after the demographic decline of the mid-14th century Also 
as 1n the east, the drop 1n population levels promoted rapid changes in 
the nature of landholding and the creation and consolidation of larger 
farms Yet this effect of population decline was not the same across 


$ This correlation of high population and agricultural productivity ın the east also 
calls 1nto question Goldstone's more recent argument (1991) that high population 
levels are the leading cause of аргапап distress In late medieval England, the most 
prosperous agricultural regions were the most densely populated, and this association 
continued throughout the early modern period 
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regions In other regions, such as the Midlands and most of central En- 
gland, these effects of low population density on farm sizes and the struc- 
ture of landholding were muted, despite"the severity of the population 
decline ın those regions 

In sum, regional differences in the relationship between population 
density and rural prosperity in late medieval England serve to belie the 
hypothesis that agricultural development and agrarian change were primar- 
Цу a function of population levels Indeed, they serve to repudiate any 
simplistic association between population density and agrarian change 


Ecology 


A commonsense explanation of regional differences 1п agricultural devel- 
opment and agrarian change 1s that they simply reflected regional differ- 
ences 1n ecology, particularly type of soil and climate This argument 
suggests that the more productive regions were the regions best endowed 
in terms of soil and climate These conditions gave better returns to a 
farmer's efforts, and better returns promoted increased production 

Vet this explanation does not work 1n late medieval England, as many 
of the progressive areas were not particularly blessed with a favorable 
ecology Norfolk 1s a case in point Although it was a major cereal pro- 
ducer, much of the county has poor soil and 1s subject to drought 1n the 
summer (Riches 1967, Grigg 1989) In the winter the area 1s swept by 
cold winds coming off the North Sea On the other hand, much of the 
best agricultural land in England ıs found in the Midlands This region 
1s well watered and 1s suitable for both pasture and arable farming (Grigg 
1989) Yet this region conspicuously lagged behind both the east and the 
southwest ın agricultural productivity It has been argued that poor soil 
drainage and a lack of adequate drainage technology prevented early 
agricultural development 1n the Midlands (Chambers and Mingay 1966, 
p 65, Grigg 1989) Yet this argument seems poor, given the feats of 
drainage which were being performed contemporaneously 1n the Nether- 
lands ? Certainly, the ingenuity of farmers in Norfolk allowed them to 
overcome the many natural problems they faced Perhaps the question 
should be why Midland farmers did not successfully solve any drainage 
problems they had at an earlier date 


? The case of the Netherlands would seem to contradict any ecologically determinist 
argument of the causes of agricultural development A less promising agricultural 
environment than the northern Netherlands could not be found The land in that 
region was marshy and perpetually threatened by the sea (de Vries 1974, p 32), and 
it was only by dint of great effort that the land remained land at all Yet from 1500 
to about 1700 this region saw the rise of one of the most prosperous rural economies 
in Europe (de Vries [1974] gives a complete account) 
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The ecology argument can be turned around, as Goldstone (1988) does 
in his examination of the early modern period. This argument should be 
applicable to the earher period as well, since most of the areas that 
Goldstone discusses as being at the forefront of agrarian change in the 
16th and subsequent centuries were the same areas that were innovative 
and progressive ın the late medieval period Goldstone argues that a 
relatively poor ecology was actually an indirect cause of agricultural prog- 
ress in these regions He suggests that areas with a poor ecology tended 
to be more sparsely populated and pastoral, while the areas with better 
ecology tended to be more densely populated areas of arable agriculture 
(Goldstone 1988, pp 296—97) Pastoral areas had more common and 
waste, ample grazing, and few communal rules governing grazing and 
agriculture This lack of communal rules associated with pastoralism 
indirectly promoted agricultural progress by facilitating enclosure and 
the adoption of new agricultural techniques Low population densities 
and plenty of vacant land facilitated the enlargement and consolidation 
of farms Another advantage to pastoralism was that ıt involved large 
stocks of animals, more animals mean more manure and a more fertile 
soil, hence a more productive agriculture For these reasons Goldstone 
suggests that ıt was the pastoral regions located close to urban markets 
that saw the most agricultural development and agrarian change in the 
early modern period * 

Although appealing, this argument has several problems when applied 
to regional differences їп agricultural development in the late medieval 
period Few areas of late medieval England were predominantly pasto- 
ral, as virtually all regions had some mixture of "corn and horn,” as 
befits a subsistence-oriented rural economy The areas that best fit Gold- 
stone's description—that 1s, thinly populated, predominantly pastoral 
areas with large areas of common and waste—were mostly in the moun- 
tainous regions of the far north and west of England (Campbell and 
Power 1989) These regions were far from urban markets and remained 
relatively undeveloped In eastern England there are few such regions, 
with the exception of the Norfolk Breckland, which, although a relatively 


8 Goldstone (1991) has recently elaborated this argument that a dense population 15 a 
primary cause of agrarian distress (low agricultural productivity per capita), while a 
low population density promotes agrarian prosperity (high agricultural productivity 
per capita) The argument that lower population densities after the Black Death 
served to increase rural prosperity has a long pedigree (see Postan 1973, p 12, Le 
Roy Ladurie and Goy 1982, p 118) Certainly, lowered population densities allowed 
farm sizes to increase throughout much of England after the mid-14th century and 
probably facihtated many of the tenurial changes that occurred during this time 
However, recent evidence, particularly drawn from eastern England, calls the so- 
called Postan thesis of agrarian distress before the Black Death mto question (Mate 
1986, Campbell 1983) 
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prosperous region, was never a major area for cereal production (Camp- 
bell and Power 1989, Bailey 1989) ? 

In the east, those areas of very productive arable agriculture were not 
areas that had a high ratio of livestock units to cereal acres (Campbell 
and Power 1989, Campbell 1991, рр 153, 163) Nor were they areas 
where there were large amounts of common and waste The highly pro- 
ductive areas of eastern England (Kent, Essex, and East Anglia) in the 
late medieval period included some of the most densely populated areas 
of late medieval England, and there was little wasteland or common 
(Russell 1948) For example, much of eastern Norfolk, one of the more 
progressive areas of late medieval England, cannot be classified into the 
pasture farming category This area was very densely populated and a 
major cereal exporter by the 13th century Eastern Norfolk produced 
barley and malt for an international market (Campbell 1983, 1991, Brit- 
nell 1991, pp 59-65) This emphasis on cereal production continued in 
eastern Norfolk even after the population decline of the 14th century, 
which prompted a change to pasture farming ın many other regions of 
England (Campbell 1991, Britnell 1991) 

In addition, there was no necessary association between pastoralism 
and a productive agriculture, even with market access For example, 
stock densities more than doubled after 1350 on the manors of the abbey 
of Winchester These manors are located in the central area of England 
(mostly in Hampshire), an area with access to at least one major port 
(Southampton) Yet this post-1350 increase in stock density was not ac- 
companied by a dramatic increase in mean yields of cereals (Campbell 
1991, p 164, Thornton 1991) Goldstone does correctly point out that 
agricultural development and agranan change were more likely where 
agricultural systems were more flexible and there was less communal 
control over agriculture Yet these social factors were largely unrelated 
to population density or to a pastoral versus an arable focus I will return 
to them shortly 


Commercial Incentives 


As Goldstone’s argument suggests, access to urban markets 1s another 
likely explanation of the regional differences in agricultural development 
For example, the growth of the London market in the east and the Bristol 


? A major problem for Goldstone's argument ıs that it 1s entirely based on a division 
of England into pastoral and arable areas (for the period 1600—1640) that was provided 
by one source Thirsk (1967) Vet this division 15 itself based on a qualitative and 
rather unhelpful categorization of farming regions in England, unlike the Campbell 
and Power (1989) categorization for the late medieval period cited here Campbell 
and Power use samples of regional data on livestock and crops on manorial demesnes 
(provided by Langdon 1986) to create their maps of agricultural regions 
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market 1n the southwest provided great incentives for increased agricul- 
tural production 1n those regions (Fisher 1954, Wrigley 1985) In addition, 
access to ports or another convenient transportation route via water may 
have been crucial Agricultural commodities are bulky and heavy and, 
thus, expensive to transport overland, while water transportation 1s both 
relatively cheap and fast Once again, both the eastern and southwestern 
counties had access to several ports that provided outlets to both domestic 
and international markets It could be argued that this explains their 
general prosperity 

Without denying the importance of the market incentive and the 1m- 
portance of access to transportation, this argument alone 1s not adequate 
A location close to a major urban market or to water transportation may 
have been necessary, but it was not a sufficient cause of agricultural 
development For example, there were distinct divergences in economic 
growth between areas that were quite close to the London market—for 
instance, Cambridgeshire and Norfolk or Kent and Sussex Both Kent 
and Norfolk were much more prosperous 1n the 15th century than their 
near neighbors Sussex and Cambridgeshire, respectively (see Campbell 
1991, King 1991, p 76, Mate 1991, p 135) Norfolk was noted early for 
its productive agriculture, Cambridgeshire was not (Darby 1977, Britnell 
1991) People were generally more prosperous and wages were much 
higher in late medieval Kent than they were 1n neighboring Sussex (Mate 
1991) Locational factors cannot explain these anomalous cases 

Nor was access to a convenient transportation route by water the key 
Oxfordshire (ın central England) had access to the London market via the 
Thames yet was less developed than Norfolk, which was much further 
away from London by water Southern England had access to the major 
port of Southampton (an important port since medieval times), yet the sur- 
rounding region (Hampshire) was not as economically or agriculturally de- 
veloped as eastern England or parts of the southwest In late medieval 
England, agncultural development and agranan change were a product of 
more than just easy access to markets for agricultural commodities 


Class Relations 


Brenner (1985a, 1985b) has given a social explanation for agrarian 
change Applied to regional differences within England, his argument 
suggests that differences in agrarian change in different regions may be 
traced to regional differences in the nature of rural class relations between 
the property-owning lords and propertyless peasants 

Brenner has used a class relations argument to explain the divergence 
between England and France m agricultural development Не argues 
that small peasant proprietors ın France received more royal support 
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for their property nights than did their counterparts 1n England 'These 
differences may be traced back to the legal reforms of the 12th century 
1n England (see Hyams 1980) These reforms meant that 1n England the 
king was unable to intervene in relations between a lord and his custom- 
ary tenants Consequently the English peasant was more powerless vis-a- 
vis his lord than was his French counterpart As a result, ıt was relatively 
easy for enterprising landlords to dispossess their tenants in England, 
whereas this was not possible in France Peasant dispossession in En- 
gland paved the way for the development of large, commercialized farms, 
which served to increase agricultural productivity Applied to regional 
differences within England, this class relations argument suggests that it 
would be m regions where peasant proprietors had weaker property 
rights vis-à-vis the manorial lord that large farms run with wage labor 
and commercialized agriculture would first appear Brenner, in a more 
recent discussion (1986), suggests that these regions would be where peas- 
ants had individual property nghts inland Brenner reasons that individ- 
ual nghts in land would be more tenuous than rights to land that were 
held by the commumty as a whole and that this insecurity would promote 
production for the market as well as peasant dispossession and the devel- 
opment of large farms 

At first glance, the regional evidence would appear to support Bren- 
ner’s hypothesis There was a correspondence between areas of individ- 
ual rights to land and the growth of large, commercially onented farms 
as Brenner suggests, at least in the late medieval period Although large 
farms developed in most regions of England after the population decline 
of the mid-14th century, I have already discussed how they developed 
more extensively in the southwest and east than ın the Midlands or the 
central regions These were regions of Ше common land and where 
many peasants had individual property rights 1n land (see fig 2) 

Although Brenner got the outcome right, evidence suggests that Bren- 
ner’s account of the mechanism that produced that outcome 15 incorrect 
There are three problems with Brenner’s account First, in the east and 
the southwest it was primarily the peasants who were building up large 
farms ın the years following 1350, not the landlords (Campbell 1984) In 
fact, at this time the home farms of the great landlords were shrinking 
Іп size, as the age of direct farming of the great manorial estates was 
past and lords were dividing their home farms (demesnes) among several 
tenant farmers Second, these regions were not regions where the power 
of the manorial lord was greatest relative to the peasants and peasant 
property rights were weak Last, ın these regions there 1s ло evidence of 
forcible peasant dispossession 

I have already discussed the regional differences in the development 
of large tenant farms after 1350 and noted how they grew more quickly 
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Fic 2 —Land without common or common field at the end of the 16th century 
(Gonner [1912] 1966) 


in both the southwest and the east than in other regions, so I will now 
deal with the second and third points in turn. The east and southwest 
were not regions where peasant proprietors had weak property rights 
vis-à-vis the manoriallord The eastern counties of East Anglia, Essex, 
and Kent were regions of many freeholders in the late medieval period 
In East Anglia, the free population reached 80% ın some areas (including 
the poorer freemen or “sokemen”) Kent was also characterized by a 
majority of freeholders (Gray 1915, Douglas 1927, Dodwell 1939, Britnell 
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1991, р 618) Freeholders had substantial legal rnghts and could appeal 
to the king's courts (Hyams 1980) These legal rights made their property 
rights in land stronger than those of the customary tenants, who formed 
the majority of farmers 1n the Midlands and central counties Customary 
tenants could only take their cases to the manorial court, a court that 
was run by the lord of the manor and could be expected to pass decisions 
in his favor By the 17th century almost all the former customary tenants 
ш England had become “copyholders” and received some protection 
under the common law Before this time, however, the property nghts 
of customary tenants were subject to threat by powerful landlords (Fryde 
and Fryde 1991, p 819) 

In the east and the southwest, even the customary tenants were better 
off than their counterparts 1n the Midlands and central regions of En- 
gland Manorial dues and seivices tended to be proportionately lighter 
and less onerous In these regions several manors could be represented 
in one village and territorial and other rights of lordship were often 
contested by the manorial lords, circumstances that the peasantry could 
use to their own advantage For example, customary tenants could fre- 
quently take their legal cases to one of several manorial courts (Campbell 
1981) Perhaps for these reasons, tenure by copy was well established 
in eastern England by 1450 (Britnell 1991, p 621) and true villenage 
disappeared early in most of the eastern counties (e g , Kent, see Homans 
1941, p 414) In the Midlands and the central regions there was typically 
only one manorial overlord for the entire village, which decreased the 
relative power of the peasantry 

Not only were peasant property rights more secure in the east and 
southwest than in many other regions, there 1s also no evidence from 
these regions of any forcible peasant dispossession After the population 
decline of the mid-14th century, many large farms were put together by 
peasant tenants in these areas of the country, as I have discussed It 15 
true that these people were the more prosperous peasants (both free and 
otherwise), yet there 1s no evidence that the poorer peasants were ever 
forcibly dispossessed of their land The security of the small peasant 
proprietor in the east and southwest 1s best demonstrated by the persis- 
tence of many small farms (alongside the large farms) ın these areas 
in subsequent centuries Especially in the east, there remained a large 
proportion of very small farms (Fourquin 1990, Britnell 1991, p 617, 
Mate 1991, p 702) There were still proportionately more small farmers 
(in the 5—100 acre range) 1п both the east and the southwest as late as 
the mid-19th century (see fig 3) 19 
10 The persistence of many smallholders ın the east and southwest into the 19th century 


also serves to refute the argument that Brenner’s account of peasant dispossession 
simply applies to a later period of time ın these regions 
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Fic 3 —Farms of 5-100 acres as a percentage of all farms 5 acres and above 


(Grigg 1989) 


Far from being a factor inhibiting agricultural development, as Bren- 
ner's argument would suggest, these small farms may have played a 
crucial role in agricultural development and agrarian change in the east 
and southwest in the late medieval and subsequent periods There is 
evidence that the larger farms of the region borrowed innovations that 
had proven their effectiveness on the many smaller farms For example, 
innovative crops such as turnips and legumes, which were later to be 
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much heralded by English agronomists, were crops with long histories 
among the smallholders of eastern England (Allison 1957, Campbell 1983, 
Britnell 1991, p. 210) 

The more prosperous smaller farmers also provided a pool of capable 
tenant farmers for the large farms of the great estates, which tended to 
grow ın size over subsequent centuries (duBoulay 1965) Finding such 
capable tenant farmers was always a problem for owners of the large 
cereal-growing estates ın northeastern France, for instance, where the 
increasing tendency during the same period was to further divide the 
great estates among many farmers (Fourquin 1990, p 276) Prospective 
tenants had to have some of their own resources as well as the ability 
and motivation to undertake the running of a large farm and to turn a 
profit The better-off small farmers of eastern and southwestern England 
frequently had these qualities Historical research can follow certain fam- 
Шеѕ from their origins as small tenant farmers to their later status as 
major landowners and prominent Ic«al figures Examples include families 
such as the Townshends in Norfolk and the Knatchbulls in Kent These 
families first appear in historical records as tenant farmers ın the 14th 
and 15th centuries, respectively, while several hundred years later the 
same families formed the local nobility (duBoulay 1965, Moreton 1992) 
Ironically, the existence of such an enterprising class of small farmers in 
the late medieval period was a condition for the further growth of large 
farms !! 

It 1s true that the southwest and, particularly, the east were home to 
a population of landless people who served as workers either on the 
larger farms or ın the local industrial occupations Customs of partible 
inheritance of land, which were common in the east, contributed to the 
number of land-poor people The successive division of land among chil- 
dren over several generations left many with plots too small to sustain 
them (Campbell 1980, p 187) These people were forced to find alternate 
occupations In addition, no doubt many of the smaller farmers 1n these 
regions lost their land by some of the means that Brenner (1986) suggests, 


1 Thus, agranan change did not depend on the eradication of the smallholder Al- 
though large farms did become progressively more important ın both the east and 
southwest, ıt appears that ıt was the existence of these large farms in conjunction 
with the more mnovative and smaller farms that was important for agricultural devel- 
opment in these regions Large farms have often been given the credit for England’s 
agricultural productivity, especially in the 17th and 18th centuries, when average 
farm size in England was substantially greater than that on the continent However, 
comparative studies have shown that large farms are not necessarily associated with 
a productive agriculture (see Bates [1988, pp 507—9], for a review) The regional 
evidence presented here may help resolve the issue, as it suggests that it was the 
conjuncture of large farms with smaller, more innovative free farms that promoted a 
productive agriculture ın both eastern and southwestern England 
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for example, inability to weather the crises of bad harvests, epidemics, 
market fluctuations, and so on Yet there 1s no evidence that any of these 
people in these regions had ever been forcibly dispossessed of their 
land 

Perhaps the greatest refutation of Brenner's argument 15 that in the 
regions where there 1s clear evidence of peasant dispossession, їп the 
Midlands and the central regions, there was little agricultural develop- 
ment and agrarian change was slow in happening This evidence of peas- 
ant dispossession comes from the Midlands and the central regions in the 
15th century The economic depression of this period struck there with 
particular severity Cereal prices fell and stayed low (Coleman 1977, 
Campbell 1991, Dyer 1991, pp 80—87) Many farmers and landlords 
switched to producing the more profitable commodities of wool, meat, 
and milk These activities also had the advantage of using less labor, 
which was ın short supply ın these regions at this time (Dyer 1991, p 
80, King 1991, р 72) For these reasons the midland and central regions 
saw a severe contraction of the acreage under crops 

The change to pasture farming prompted farmers and landlords to 
attempt to enclose their fields in these regions Unlike in the east and 
southwest, where enclosure occurred with little complaint, enclosure 
caused great social distress in the Midlands and the central regions Many 
smallholders depended on common grazing rights for their livelihood, 
and enclosure often meant the end of communal grazing on the common 
fields or the commons proper Enclosure thus met a great deal of resis- 
tance in these regions Landlords not infrequently overcame this resis- 
tance with force, simply evicting the tenants who protested enclosure 
and incorporating their land into large sheep farms The commission of 
1517 revealed many cases of purposeful evictions of tenants 1n previous 
years—all ın the midland or central regions (Dyer 1991, р 88) As most 
of the tenantry 1n these regions were customary tenants, it was possible 
for a lord to legally (and illegally) evict his tenants (Kerridge 1969, p 
96) These evictions helped precipitate a series of enclosure riots and, 
finally, a serious rebellion in the Midlands revolt of 1607 (Johnson 1909, 
Wordie 1983, Dyer 1991, р 637, Martin 1983) This has been called the 
last peasant revolt in England (Martin 1983) zi 

However, peasant dispossession did not automatically lead to the cre- 
ation of productive arable farms ın these regions at this ішпе The large 
sheep farms primarily produced wool for the market, and the proceeds 
mostly served to enrich the wool grower By the 16th century, new meth- 


12 Tt js үп these regions that Brenner's argument (1989) that landlords who created 
enclosures destroyed village solidarity 1s most appropriate This argument particularly 
applies to later centuries, however, and not to the late medieval period 
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ods of convertible husbandry began to diffuse throughout the midland 
region and these boosted cereal outputs Yet increases in agricultural 
productivity ın these regions had to wait until the 17th century (Kerridge 
1968, p 194) Throughout the 15th century (and long after) the breadbas- 
kets of England remained 1n the east and southwest, particularly 1n east- 
ern Norfolk, in parts of Kent, and the coastal southwest (Mate 1991, p 
135, Campbell 1991, Fox 1991) 

For all these reasons, Brenner's class relations explanation 1s 1nade- 
quate to the task of explaining regional differences ın agrarian change 
within England P However, Brenner's insight that the social relations 
of production are important determinants of agrarian change should not 
be ignored In what follows, I show how regional differences in agricul- 
tural production and agrarian change were ın large part a result of re- 
gional differences 1n the local social organization of agriculture and asso- 
ciated class relations The local social organization of agriculture shaped 
the responses of cultivators to the growing market incentives of the period 
and hence shaped the nature of agricultural development and agrarian 
change Those regions with a suitable social organization of agriculture 
and a location where they had access to markets saw the most change 
and development over the late medieval period ^ 


THE LOCAL SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF AGRICULTURE 
AND AGRARIAN CHANGE 


Historiography provides the convenient term “field systems” to describe 
the differences in the social organization of production between regions 
in late medieval England. However, the term 1s somewhat misleading, 


13 Space precludes any adequate treatment of Brenner's discussion of the French case, 
so the following discussion 1s brief. Brenner suggests that strong peasant property 
rights in France helped prevent agrarian change, rather than promoting it as was the 
case 1n eastern and southwestern England It appears that French cultivators, across 
all field systems, received more royal support for their property rights than their 
English counterparts (Jacquart 1975, р 265) Given the logic here, royal support for 
peasant property nghts coupled with more flexible systems of irregular fields and 
enclosures (such as were found 1n Normandy, the far north, and parts of the south) 
should have promoted agricultural development and agrarian change 1n those regions 
(for the distribution of field systems ın France see Bloch [1966]) There 1s some evı- 
dence that they did (Bloch 1966, Le Roy Ladurie and Соу 1982, Hopcroft 1992) Vet 
in France, the particular configuration of field systems, political factors, ecology, and 
market access helped prevent agrarian change to the extent of that seen in England 
(see Hopcroft [1992] for elaboration) 

14 Given this argument, it was the development of markets for agricultural commodi- 
ties ın conjunction with lowered rural population densities over the period from the 
14th to the 16th century that caused the specific timing of the agrarian change in the 
east and southwest that I document here 
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as field systems corresponded to much more than the layout of the fields 
In France, Bloch (1966) referred to the different field systems as different 
“agrarian civilizations,” and indeed they were They encompassed an 
entire social order, including class relations, rules of agricultural practice, 
land use, and the inheritance of land, as well as social norms, all of 
which had implications for the course of agrarian change The origins of 
field systems go back to the early Middle Ages ın Europe, and they are 
much disputed (see Campbell 1981, Homans 1987a, 1987b, Hopcroft 
1994) Suffice 1t to say that they were not determined by ecology, as 
throughout Europe there was no necessary correspondence between ecol- 
ogy and type of field system !° 


Regular Open Field System 


Although there was some variation within types, the different field sys- 
tems can be described in broad strokes as follows (see Gray 1915, Douglas 
1927, Homans 1941, Baker 1973, Hallam 1981, Campbell 1981, Smith 
1984) The first system was found in the midland and central regions of 
England (see fig 4) This 1s the regular open field system, or the “cham- 
pion" system (champion being the English version of the French cham- 
pagne, meaning open country) Here the two or three great arable fields 
of the farming community surrounded a compact cluster of homes Al- 
though villagers individually possessed the strips of land scattered 
through the two or three great fields of the village, their land was subject 
to communal regulation of cropping, and they had to allow the village 
herd to graze on their land at certain times of the year 

In addition to the two or three open arable fields, there was also the 
"commons" proper The commons could include rough grazing land and 
wasteland as well as high quality hay meadow Use of the great arable 
fields and the commons was regulated by a central body called the “bye- 
law ” This body was responsible for coordinating cropping, harvesting, 
and grazing on the arable fields, as well as appointing village shepherds 
and fence keepers The byelaw, in conjunction with the manorial court, 
also enforced customs of primogeniture (inheritance of all land by the 


15 Agrarian structures similar to those described here for late medieval England could 
be found in many parts of Europe (see Bloch 1966, Chayanov 1986, Blum 1961) 
Often there was the same association between irregular or enclosed field systems and 
agricultural development as that proposed here for England (е g , 1n the northern 
Netherlands and Normandy) However, other factors, particularly access to markets 
and political factors, were also important, and areas of irregular or enclosed field 
Systems were not necessarily characterized by a productive agriculture (e g , parts of 
northern England, the mountainous regions of southern France, and parts of 
Brittany) 
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Fic 4 — Regular open field systems in Britain (Gray 1915) 


eldest son) This custom was widespread 1n champion regions and served 
to keep individual landholdings intact across the generations (Homans 
1941, King 1973, p 170) 

This communal regulation of agriculture and land use was accompa- 
nied by strong traditions of communitarianism in champion regions The 
church, centrally located within the village, was the center of community 
life As in the regular open field communities in northeastern France, 
these were regions where people “thought instinctively in terms of the 
community,” as Bloch puts 1t (1966) Homans writes of the attitudes of 
open field villagers, who “felt that they were bound to help their neigh- 
bors and do what they could, each man ш his office, to further the common 
good of their village” (1941, p 308) Communal solidarity 1s further re- 
flected in the custom of holding all the members of a village responsible for 
the debts of one member (Homans 1941, p 338) Wakes, large village 
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festivals only found in regular open field regions, were occasions when a 
village celebrated its collective identity (Homans 1941, р 374) 

Regions of regular open fields also tended to be heavily manoriahzed 
In regular open field regions in England there was usually only one lord 
per village, and the strips of land of lord and peasant were typically 
intermingled ın the open fields Most of the villagers were customary 
tenants, who held their land by custom of the manor and were subject 
to the authority of the manorial court There were few freeholders, who 
owned their lands outright The domination of the village community by 
the lord of the manor is one reason why the regular open field system 
dominates our conception of medieval life 1n England, as the manonal 
authorities kept detailed records of various aspects of the manor and 
village These records have survived to modern times and have been the 
basis of much scholarship on the medieval period In areas where the 
manorial lords were weaker, fewer records were kept, so the details of 
life are less well known 

The social organization of agriculture ın regular open field regions 
inhibited the commercialization of agriculture and agricultural develop- 
ment 1n the following ways First, feudal dues and taxes tended to be 
heavy ın regular open field regions Therefore, cultivators had httle rea- 
son to produce a surplus either on their own land, where it could be 
taxed away, or on the lord's land for the lord himself Second, individual 
cultivators could not readily respond to market demands for particular 
crops, as the village community regulated the types of crops which could 
be planted (see Biddick 1985) Neither could cultivators easily change 
their agricultural techniques and methods, as these were determined by 
customs enforced by the village council Last, cultivators could not dis- 
pose of their land as they wished, either through sale or inheritance, as 
there were strong customs prohibiting alienation of the patrimony (King 
1973, p 170) 

In addition, village byelaws offer much evidence of the “free riding” 
problems often found 1n communal systems of agriculture Piers Plow- 
man was referring to some of these problems 1n the regular open field 
system when he said the following 


If I go to the plough I pinch so narrow 
That a foot of land or furrow fetch I would 
Of my next neighbour, take of his earth, 
And if I reap, overreach, or give him advice that reap 
To seize to me with their sickle what I never sowed 
[Langland (1378) 1981] 


Such problems of free riding may well have discouraged enterprising 
farmers from attempting to increase the output of their land Communal 
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agricultural practices could spoil the efforts of individual farmers to 1m- 
prove their agricultural output or the quality of their stock animals in 
other ways, too (see Thornton 1991) For example, communal grazing 
meant that ıt was impossible for individual farmers to control either stock 
breeding or the spread of disease and so improve the quality of their 
livestock The close proximity of farmers’ strips of land meant that a neigh- 
bor’s negligence 1n weeding or maintaining his land could bring to naught 
all of a farmer’s efforts to md his land of weeds and unwanted bugs 

Cultivators could not withdraw their land from the communal system, 
as there were village rules against the enclosure of land in the open arable 
fields This rule was strictly enforced by the entire community and the 
manorial court, as, given the scattered nature of landholding, if one 
person enclosed their land then the whole system of agriculture would 
break down For this reason, enclosure in these regions was difficult and 
was not fully accomplished until the parliamentary acts of enclosure in 
the 18th and 19th centuries The scattered nature of landholding also 
inhibited the growth of large farms, as farms could not easily be consoli- 
dated into a single unit The difficulty of farming many different plots 
of land served to destroy some of the economies of scale present in a 
large farm and so discouraged the accumulation of land 

The more tangible restrictions on cultivators and the disincentives for 
agricultural change that existed in regular open field regions, we know 
from manorial records and village byelaws But there were also less 
tangible restrictions created by the solidarity of the village community 
Village communitarianism was often beneficial for the poor and the needy 
of the community, and it discouraged the growth of economic inequality 
and the concentration of wealth ın a few hands Economic activities 1n 
regular open field communities were dominated by “what can only have 
been a desire to maintain the equality of the members of the community 
ш economic opportunity” (Homans 1941, р 337) One can surmise that 
the individual search for profit and the accumulation of private wealth 
were often antithetical to such sentiments, so communitarian sentiments 
may have served to deter production for the market 1 


Irregular Open Fields and Enclosures 


In contrast to the regular open field Systems found ın the midland and 
central regions, the eastern and southwestern regions were characterized 


16 Brenner makes this point ın another essay (1989, р 45) Despite the strength of 
such sentiments, they did not prevent the emergence of a wealthy class of laboureurs 
1n parts of northeastern France in the 16th and later centuries (Goubert 1986) How- 
ever, these sentiments clearly exacerbated the social tensions created by these inequali- 
ties (Jacquart 1975, р 298) 
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by systems of irregular open fields and enclosures These systems embod- 
1ed more individual property rights than the regular open field System, 
although some common nights were usually present 

Irregular open field systems were often similar in appearance to regular 
open field systems, but there was more land ın enclosures and less com- 
munal regulation of cropping and grazing Private grazing was often 
facilitated by the concentration of the strips of each landholding in one 
part of the village land These systems were not regular open field systems 
їп decay, as there 1s absolutely no evidence that irregular field systems 
had ever been in a regular state (Gray 1915, Hallam 1981) In these 
regions villages tended to be smaller and less compact than ın regular 
open field regions The village church often stood alone and 1solated in 
some prominent natural location Such irregular open field systems were 
found 1n both East Angha and the southwestern counties A modern day 
traveler going from Cambridge to Norwich can still observe the change 
from a region of compact villages and centrally located churches to a 
region of more scattered habitations and 1solated churches 

In areas of enclosures, fields were fenced (either with hedges, trees, or 
stones) and little land was left open These areas tended to be concen- 
trated 1n mountainous areas 1п the west and north, although they also 
could be found ın parts of East Anglia, Essex, and Kent, as well as in 
other parts of England In the mountainous areas they were usually 
associated with a pastoral economy, although ın the east and later in the 
southwest enclosed fields could just as easily be used for arable agricul- 
ture In such enclosed regions homes were scattered across the landscape 
and most fields were entirely enclosed and private Since many of the 
fences were hve hedges or included many trees, the landscape had a 
wooded appearance that earned such regions the name of *woodland " 

In regions of irregular field systems and enclosures, the village commu- 
nity tended to be relatively weak and a more individualistic or familistic 
ethic reigned Visitors remarked on the different cultures present in the 
different regions For example, Kentishmen (from a region of enclosed 
and irregular field systems) long had a reputation for clannishness and 
suspiciousness in their dealings with strangers In fact, an mdividualist 
and often rationalist ethic prevailed over much of the east and parts of 
the southwest This ethic could be observed in East Anglia as early as 
the 13th century (see the examples given in Macfarlane [1978]) This 
spirit of individualism was reflected in inheritance customs In most areas 
of irregular open fields and enclosures, the custom of inheritance was 
partible, that 1s, land was divided among all the heirs equally and did 
not fall to one heir alone (Homans 1941, Dodwell 1967, Campbell 1980, 
p 183) Thus each individual was entitled to some inheritance, however 
small 
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These were also regions where the tyranny of the manor was somewhat 
less than in other regions Demesne lands were often separate from the 
peasant holdings There were fewer labor services, and they were com- 
muted to money payments at an early date Much of the peasantry was 
free of any kind of feudal obligations, as there was a large proportion of 
freeholding peasants This situation was particularly common ın the east, 
where Kent, Essex, and East Angha had long histories of a numerous 
free peasantry Here, any residual feudal obhgations particularly rankled 
the populace It was these prosperous and individualistic areas that pro- 
duced the leaders of the great revolt of 1381 (and subsequent revolts, 
also, see Fryde and Fryde 1991) ” 

This social organization promoted agricultural development and agrar- 
1an change 1n the following ways Few communal practices meant that 
individual cultivators were freer to respond to market demands, as they 
could choose the crops they would grow, how they would grow them, 
and when they would harvest them Private property rights also meant 
that cultivators did not have to be concerned that communal practices 
or the free riding of neighbors would rum the results of their hard work 
Manorial exactions were proportionately lower than ın other regions All 
of these factors encouraged production for the market, innovation in 
crops and techniques, and intensive labor input and capital investment 
m the land 

Farmers could usually dispose of their land through sale as they 
wished, and this promoted an active land market exchanging both small 
and large pieces of land. Partible inheritance customs also stimulated the 
land market For instance, people who had inherited only a small piece 
of land could seek to buy land to enlarge their property, or they could 
sell the land and enter some nonagricultural occupation This active land 
market made the enlargement and consolidation of farms easy, a process 
that was particularly notable in both the east and the southwest after the 
population decline of the mid-14th century Since landholdings tended 
to be concentrated ın one area of the village land anyway, consolidation 
of farms into a single unit was relatively uncomplicated This ease en- 
couraged the enlargement of farms, as a consolidated farm could more 
fully benefit from economies of scale than a farm made up of scattered 
plots of land Private property rights also made it relatively easy for 
cultivators to enclose land 1f they so wished In both the east and the 


17 Tn later centuries these were regions where Puritanism flourished In the 17th cen- 
tury, supporters of Parliament overwhelmingly came from these same regions (Homans 
1988, p 182) In the 18th century these were regions where the populace was most 
demanding of “citizenship nights,” 1e, equality with respect to the common law, 
equal participation in the lawmaking process, and social Justice (Somers 1993, p 594) 
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southwest, the 15th century saw much enclosure for both arable and 
pastoral purposes Unlike in the Midlands and the central regions, enclo- 
sure occurred early and with little complaint, as the whole community 
was not affected by ıt Thus, our Tudor commentator (quoted above) 
noted the regional difference 1n enclosure, which was much apparent by 
the early 16th century 8 

Moreover, there was no strong spirit of communitarianism to inhibit 
the pursuit of individual profit and wealth as in regular open field regions 
The lack of a communitarian ethic may help explain why these regions 
(notably in the east) developed a much wider division between rich and 
poor peasants than existed in the champion, or regular open field, regions 
In addition, partible inheritance customs encouraged not only the work- 
ing of the land market but also the proliferation of many tiny farms and 
the class differentiation of the peasantry The people who had to depend 
on very small pieces of land for their livelihood were forced to look for 
ways to supplement their incomes They became a source of wage labor 
for the larger farms of the better-off peasants who began to emerge 1n 
the area in the late medieval period They were also an important source 
of labor for the textile industries that flourished ın these regions 

To sum up, the social organization of agriculture in various regions of 
late medieval England helped shape the choice set and incentives facing 
individual farmers, as well as their attitudes toward profit seeking These 
conditions shaped their response to the developing market incentives of 
the years from the 14th to the 16th centuries, which in turn had implica- 
tions for agricultural development and change In the east and southwest 
the social organization of agriculture encouraged production for the mar- 
ket, agricultural development, and agrarian change by enabling individ- 
ual farmers to make changes and to receive a good return for their efforts 
In these regions there were also few social barriers in the way of the 
accumulation of private wealth In the Midlands and the central regions 
the social organization of agriculture discouraged production for the mar- 
ket, agricultural development, and agrarian change by preventing indi- 
vidual farmers from making major changes or recelving a good return 
to their hard work In these regions a strong communitarian ethic also 
helped discourage the pursuit of private gain 


18 The parallels between eastern and southwestern England and the Netherlands are 
numerous Norfolk, especially in the fen and marshy areas, even bears a strong physt- 
cal resemblance to parts of the Netherlands In the prosperous and innovative areas 
of both England and the Netherlands, there existed a numerous free peasantry, a 
tradition of relatively weak or nonexistent manorialization, and a lack of communal 
property rights in land However, ın the Netherlands the necessity for communal 
collaboration 1n drainage meant that strong community institutions (the drainage 
boards or waterschappen) existed alongside a general spirit of individualism (de Vries 
1974, р 55) There 15 not space to fully elaborate the comparison here 
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Such explanations of regional differences 1n agricultural development 
and agranan change that refer to features of the social organization of 
agriculture have become common 1n the recent historical literature on 
the subject (see Campbell 1983, 1984, Britnell 1991, Thornton 1991) This 
emphasis on social organization marks a shift away from the ecological 
explanations that were favored until recently (Thirsk 1967) Yet whatever 
the trends 1n explanation among historical scholars might be, contempo- 
raries knew what caused regional differences in agricultural develop- 
ment The popular 16th-century poet Thomas Tusser noted tbe fol- 
lowing 


More profit 15 quieter found 
(where pastures 1n severall be) 
Of one silly acre of ground, 
Than champion maketh of three 
Againe what a joye 1s 1t knowne 
When men may be bold of their owne 
[(1573) 1965] 


“Pastures in severall” refers to the private grazing arrangements found 
1n regions of enclosures and irregular open fields, as opposed to the com- 
munal grazing arrangements found ш regular open field (“champion”) 
regions The poet’s meaning ıs clear farming was most profitable ın 
regions of individual ownership of land, where men could be “bold of 
their owne ?? 


MULTIVARIATE ANALYSIS OF REGIONAL DIFFERENCES 
IN ECONOMIC GROWTH 


So far I have suggested that the effects of the social organization of 
agriculture on agrarian change 1п late medieval England were indepen- 
dent of such factors as ecology, population density, and market access 
I tested this conclusion in a multivariate analysis Although this analysis 
has limitations, ıt does serve to buttress the central contention of this 
article 

The analysis 1s limited. because ıt does not use direct measures of ag- 
ricultural development or agrarian change It cannot use direct measures, 
because comprehensive, comparable data on the productivity of all the 
factors of production—land, labor, and capital—for all the English coun- 


19 Tusser’s two books of poetry, A Hundreth Good Points of Husbandry (1557) and 
Fiue Hundreth Points of Good Husbandry (1573), were both best-sellers of the 16th 
century Tusser was a farmer himself, and his audience was mostly made up of 
“yeomen who wished to be called ‘Goodman’ and who wanted their sons to become 
gentlemen and be called ‘Master’” (quoted п Hill 1993, р 132) 
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ties are not available for the late medieval period (see Overton and Camp- 
bell 1991) In heu of this, I use economic growth, assuming that any 
wealth stemming from mdustrial production 1s itself indirect evidence of 
agricultural development (see above) Certainly, evidence of economic 
growth will capture any gains 1n the productivity of land, labor, and 
capital 

In this analysis I control some of the other important factors to assess 
the effect of the local social organization of production on economic 
growth for the period 1334—1515 Ievaluate the effects of market access, 
industrial development, population density, agricultural organization, 
and technological change on economic growth over this period 


Data and Variables 


In this analysis the unit of analysis 1s the (premodern) English county 
(№ = 44) The dependent variable 15 the rate of growth in wealth of the 
county (GROWTHRATE), excluding clerical wealth This 1s measured 
between 1334 and 1515, as these are the dates of the two closest compara- 
ble tax assessments (Schofield 1965) Wealth refers to the assessed wealth, 
a measure used to determine the tax rate Unfortunately, as with all 
measures used to determine taxes, 1t 1s no doubt subject to considerable 
measurement error 

Most of the independent variables are measured for the late 14th cen- 
tury, the rationale for this being that these factors determine the course 
of future economic change Market access 15 measured by indicators of 
the number of sea ports (PORTS) and the number of places with assessed 
wealth of over 225£ in 1334 (MARKETS) The latter are almost all 
market centers (Darby 1973) The presence of industry 1s measured by 
the number of cloths produced per year by the late 14th century 
(CLOTHS, Darby 1973) and the number of centers of the wool industry 
(WOOLS, Gilbert 1968) Population per square mile (POPULATION) is 
used to measure the influence of population density апа comes from the 
poll tax returns of 1377 (Russell 1948) 

The local social organization of agriculture 15 measured by a dummy 
variable that indicates whether or not the county 1s a regular open field 
county (OPENFIELD, Gray 1915) This variable also serves as a proxy 
for local class relations and types of tenure, as the regular open field 
regions were more manorialized and had a smaller free peasantry than 
regions of enclosures or irregular fields 

As a measure of agricultural innovation, I use the percentage of de- 
mesne traction animals that were horses (HORSES) The horse 15 a more 
efficient, 1f more expensive, work animal than the ox, and the use of 
horses is a sign of agricultural innovation (Langdon 1986) Such techno- 
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logical innovation was most common outside of the regular open field 
regions Controlling for this variable helps determine if the primary ın- 
fluence of the social organization of agriculture was through technological 
change 


Results and Discussion 


The results of this analysis suggest that the most important determinants 
of regional differences in economic development before 1600 were the 
degree of industrial development, the population density, and the local 
social organization of agriculture In what follows I describe these find- 
ings 1n more detail 

Preliminary analysis of the data showed that both the variables MAR- 
KETS and WOOLS had httle direct influence on economic growth 
Therefore, these variables were omitted in the final analysis presented ın 
table 1 Any effects of these variables are captured by other variables in 
the analysis These results 1mply that access to market centers alone was 
not the crucial determinant of economic growth 

Table 1 gives the results of the final regression analysis Population 
density 1s a strong predictor of later economic development, as expected, 
thus supporting the hypothesis that population density 1s an important 
factor fueling economic development Industrial development 15 also ım- 
portant ın explaining later economic development, as demonstrated by 
the positive effect of CLOTHS on GROWTHRATE 


TABLE 1 


REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE RATE OF GROWTH 
ОЕ LAY WEALTH IN LATE MEDIEVAL ENGLAND, 


1334-1515 
Variable B B 
POPULATION 2 45** 46** 
(6 23) 
OPENFIELD —3 31** — 84** 
(4 94) 
HORSES —417* — 35* 
(1 56) 
PORTS —111** — 32** 
(3 93) 
CLOTHS 7 46* 29* 
(2 77) 
Note —Nos in parentheses are SEs № = 35 R? = 70 
*P< 05 
жж P< 01 
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The variable OPENFIELD, which 1s a proxy for the regular open 
field system, 1s strongly negatively associated with later economic devel- 
opment This result supports the hypothesis that the social organization 
of agriculture was an important factor ın economic growth It ıs also 
evidence of the role of class relations 1n shaping economic change The 
regular open field regions were all heavily manorialized with a small free 
peasantry, and 1t was these regions that saw the least economic growth 
over the late medieval period This finding contradicts Brenner’s specific 
class relations argument, which implies that rural economic development 
would most likely occur where lords were strongest vis-a-vis their tenants 
and tenant property rights were weakest 

The variables PORTS and HORSES were significantly associated with 
economic growth but ın the opposite direction than predicted A look at 
maps of the distribution of both the use of the horse and ports explains 
this apparent anomaly First, horses were concentrated outside the regu- 
lar open field regions, but mostly 1n the southeastern corner of England 
'The use of the horse was less common 1n the southwest, yet this area 
was characterized by high rates of economic growth over the next two 
centuries—thus, the apparent anomaly of a negative relationship be- 
tween HORSES and GROWTHRATE once OPENFIELD was con- 
trolled А similar argument may be made for the anomalous results for 
the variable PORTS Ports were also found outside the regular open field 
regions, yet mostly on the eastern and northeastern parts of England 
Thus, the fast growth rate 1n southwestern England, which was not 
associated with either the use of the horse or the availability of ports, 
explains these two anomalous findings These findings imply that the 
effects of the social organization of agriculture on economic growth were 
not mediated by just one important technological innovation the use 
of the horse Also, these findings suggest that ports, and the access to 
international markets these provided, were not essential to economic 
growth 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, recent historical scholarship offers evidence of substantial 
regional differences ın important rural developments in late medieval 
England The use of new agricultural techniques, improved agricultural 
productivity, the growth in farm sizes, the consolidation and enclosure 
of farms, and the adoption of contractual and nonfeudal landholding 
arrangements occurred first 1n the east and southwest of England 

In this article I have shown that these regional differences were not 
simply a result of regional differences in market access, population den- 
sity, or ecology (contra Goldstone 1988), but were greatly determined by 
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differences 1n the local social organization of agriculture, or the field 
system In the east and southwest of England, a social organization of 
agriculture that embodied individualistic property rights, a large free 
peasantry, a more flexible system of agriculture, and a spirit of individu- 
alism promoted early agricultural development and agrarian change 
Farmers (both large and small) in these regions were both willing and 
able to take advantage of the availability of land and the growth of 
market incentives from the 14th to the 16th centuries to enlarge, enclose, 
and consolidate their farms and to produce for the market They were 
also the first to throw off the last vestiges of feudal tenure These were 
the regions that saw the most rapid economic development over the pe- 
riod In the midland and central regions, on the other hand, communal 
property rights, a much smaller free peasantry, a more inflexible system 
of agriculture, and a strong communitarian ethic inhibited both agricul- 
tural development and the process of agrarian change These regions 
trailed the southwest and east 1n economic development over the period 
from the 14th to the 16th centuries 

Class relations did influence the regional pattern of change, but not in 
the way Brenner (1985a, 1986) suggests The regions where manorial 
lords were most powerful and able to dispossess their tenants were not 
the regions that were agriculturally developed at an early date Rather, 
in the agriculturally progressive regions of the east and southwest there 
1s no evidence of forcible peasant dispossession, peasant property rights 
were strong, and a large proportion of small farms persisted (alongside 
the larger farms) for centuries In fact, these small farms may have been 
the key to agricultural development in these regions They produced for 
the market and experimented with various agricultural techniques that 
only later found their way onto the large farms They also provided 
experienced managers and tenant farmers for the large farms of the great 
estates, which in turn made the further growth of large farms 1n these 
areas possible 

Thus, purely matenalist and Marxist arguments cannot explam the 
regional path of agrarian change in late medieval England The social 
organization of agriculture was a crucial and independent factor influ- 
encing the nature and path of agrarian change in each region Exactly 
what did cause these regional differences in the social organization of 
agriculture 15 another discussion (see Hopcroft 1994) Yet however they 
originated, like many human arrangements they were sustained by em- 
bedded interests and persisted for centuries Eventually the more 1пеїй- 
cient of them, the regular open field system of the Midlands and the 
central regions, did disappear Yet this required sustained political force 
m the form of the Enclosure Acts of Parliament in the 18th and 19th 
centuries The last functioning regular open field system in England per- 
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sists today 1n Laxton, maintained and supported by the English govern- 
ment as a sort of hving museum piece (Beckett 1989) 

The effects of the local social organization of agriculture in England, 
which I have documented here for the late medieval period, were thus 
enduring It 15 beyond the scope of this discussion to detail the course of 
agrarian change and the role played by regional agricultural institutions 
in England through the early modern period ? Suffice 1t to say that 
артапап change 1n eastern and southwestern England m the late medi- 
eval period led the way for the rest of England These regions were still 
the most innovative and highly productive areas in England ın the 17th 
and 18th centuries, and this was not a coincidence ?! The social organiza- 
tion of production that promoted mnovative agriculture in these areas in 
the 18th century was derived from the social organization of production 
that had fostered innovative agriculture in the same areas in the 14th 
century Moreover, the prosperity of farmers in the east and southwest 
served to catalyze change in other regions It encouraged some farmers 
and landlords in the Midlands and the central regions, beginning (as 
noted above) ın the early 16th century, to adopt the new techniques, to 
specialize, and to make the changes pioneered in the more prosperous 
regions Widespread changes ın agricultural practices in turn contributed 
to the increase in national agricultural productivity, so that up until 
about 1800 (and despite a rapidly growing population) England was able 
to feed itself (Wrigley 1988, Beckett 1990) A highly productive rural 
sector, although not the cause of the English industrial revolution, was 
an important precondition for ıt 2 The point 15 that the local social ar- 
rangements and processes described here helped set nto motion more 
far-reaching processes of agrarian change, with results of world historical 
significance 


20 Т have done this elsewhere (Hopcroft 1992) 

21 Agriculture ın Norfolk in eastern England was particularly praised (see reference 
to Diderot's Encyclopedia above) 

22 In turn, the emergence of an increasingly prosperous rural sector in England had 
political implications Many have noted that the representatives of a wealthy and 
commercially oriented landed interest in Parliament helped pass laws favoring com- 
mercial interests 1п general during the early modern period 
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The Historical Making of Collective Action: 
The Korean Peasant Uprisings of 1946! 


Gi-Wook Shin 
Umversity of Iowa 


This article presents a historical view of collective action with spe- 
cial attention to the role of protest experience It argues that prior 
action develops a consciousness that becomes a resource in future 
action However, this enhanced consciousness must be mobi- 
lized through a protest organization for action to occur Data on 
123 counties in South Korea show that peasant uprisings ın 1946 
were functions of the degree of peasant experience in protest— 
particularly tenancy disputes in the 1930s—and the effectiveness 
of mobilization by people's committees These findings demonstrate 
the relevance of resource mobilization theory 1n an authoritarian 
'Third World context 


In From Mobilization to Revolution, Charles Tilly proposes that the next 
agenda for theories of collective action and social movement, particularly 
resource mobilization theory, 1s to build a historical model According to 
Tilly, the agenda should show “how a contender’s collective action at 
one point ın time changes the conditions which are relevant to the next 
round of action," or more specifically, ^how the form, intensity, and 
outcome of the action affect the contender's interests, organization, and 
mobilization” (1978, pp 229—30) Scholars of social movements have 
since responded to his call his own (1979) concept of "repertoires of 
contention," Tarrow’s (1988, 1989) “cycles of protest," Golden's (1988) 
role of “historical memory," and Taylor's (1989) argument for “social 
movement continuity” exemplify efforts to provide a historical perspec- 
tive on collective action and social movement 


1 Earher versions of this article were presented at the annual meeting of the American 
Sociological Association (August 1992, Pittsburgh) and at the semiannual meeting of 
the Korean Sociological Association (June 1993, Ch'unch'ón, Korea) I am very grate- 
ful to Daniel Chirot, Bruce Cumings, Herbert L Costner, Jae-On Kim, Charles W 
Mueller, Stephen G Wieting, Scott Eliason, Edward Lawler, and the AJS reviewers 
for their helpful comments on earlier versions I also thank Ko Jong-Wook for his 
assistance A professional development fund from the Center for Asian and Pacific 
Studies at the University of Iowa aided this project Direct all correspondence to 
Gi-Wook Shin, Department of Sociology, University of Iowa, W140 SSH, Iowa City, 
IA 52242 
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Uprisings of 1946 


This article further elaborates the role of prior protest experience in 
later action While generally agreeing with resource mobilization theory 
that protest movements require organization and mobilization of re- 
sources, I emphasize how prior collective action contributes to move- 
ments by developing consciousness (whether class, political, or collec- 
tive) Legitimate critiques charge the theory “went too far in nearly 
abandoning the social-psychological analyses” (Klandermans 1984, p 
584) and that it tends to confine the range of resources to external ones 
such as “money, access to the media, and support from powerful organı- 
zations” (Turner and Kilian 1987, p 235) Emphasızıng the historical 
process of developing consciousness and the key role this consciousness 
plays 1n collective action mitigates such weaknesses without retreating 
into earlier psychological approaches such as mass-society theory (Arendt 
1951, Kornhauser 1959), collective behavior theory (Smelser 1963), and 
relative deprivation theory (Davies 1962, Gurr 1970) The recently pub- 
lished book Frontiers ın Social Movement Theory (Morris and Mueller 
1992) strongly suggests a similar direction ın future studies of collective 
action and social movement 

I use county-level data on the 1946 Korean peasant uprisings to empin- 
cally test this historical view Statistical analysis shows that outbreaks 
across the region were indeed functions of peasants’ degree of experience 
in protest and resistance movements during the colonial period, sug- 
gesting a great continuity 1n peasant activism Yet peasant consciousness 
raised through colonial protest experience still needed to be mobilized by 
a protest organization to inflame uprisings, bearing out the usefulness 
of resource mobilization theory—heretofore “largely confined to liberal 
democratic regimes” (Jenkins 1983, р 549)—1n a Third World authori- 
{апап polity My study demonstrates that any comprehensive analytical 
framework of collective action and social movement must include both 
the historical formation of consciousness and its organization and mobili- 
zation for protest action 


THE ROLE OF HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


Resource mobilization theory has been criticized for positing that discon- 
tent and collective interests hold fairly constant over time (McAdam 1982, 
Mueller 1987, Jenkins 1983) McCarthy and Zald state that resource 
mobilization theorists “assume that there 1s always enough discontent 1n 
any society to supply the grass-roots support for a movement” (1977, p 

1215) and then focus on the importance of resources or outside help to 
organize discontent for development of collective action For instance, 
Jenkins and Perrow claim that “discontent 15 ever-present for deprived 
groups, but collective action 1s rarely a viable option because of lack 
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of resources When deprived groups do mobilize, it ıs due to the 
interjection of external resources" (1977, p 251) Because resource mobi- 
lization theorists take collective interests and discontent for granted, the 
process by which collective mterests and discontent are defined or con- 
structed appears nonproblematic and thus goes unexamined The theory 
helps correct earlier theories’ (e g , Davies 1962, Smelser 1963) overem- 
phasis on psychological motivations but fails to recognize that collective 
interests are defined collectively and that the subjective meanings people 
attach to their situations can vary As McAdam points out, “The prob- 
lem would seem to stem from the failure to distinguish obyectzve social 
conditions from their subjective perception Segments of society 
may very well submit to oppressive conditions unless that oppression 1s 
collectively defined as both unjust and subject to change In the absence 
of these necessary attributions, oppressive conditions are likely, even in 
the face of increased resources, to go unchallenged” (1982, p 34, Mc- 
Adam's emphasis) Marx called the transformation of objective to subJec- 
tive interests the process of becoming a real class or “class-for-itself” 
(Balbus 1971), this transformation must predate any collective action In 
Klandermans’s (1984) words, “consensus mobilization” should precede 
“action mobilization” (p 586) Piven and Cloward’s (1977) study of 
“poor people’s movements” in the 20th-century United States, Mc- 
Adam's (1982) of black insurgency from 1930 to 1970, Klein’s (1984, 
1987) of US and West European women’s movements, and Hirsch's 
(1990) of the 1985 Columbia University protest for divestment from South 
Africa all show the importance of consciousness m fomenting social pro- 
test movements 

The crucial question, then, 1s What set of conditions best facilitates 
the development of consciousness? Answering this does not require re- 
course to earlier theories (e g , Smelser 1963) that focus on irrational, 
magical beliefs to study the role of consciousness Instead, the historical 
processes that shape consciousness are critical Е Р Thompson, a British 
social historian, cites past political experience as a key factor “People 
experience exploitation, identify points of antagonistic interest, 
[and] commence to struggle around these issues In the process of 
struggling they discover themselves as classes, they come to know thts 
discovery as class-consciousness Class and class-consciousness are al- 
ways the last, not the first, stage in the real historical process” (1978, p 
149, emphasis added) For Thompson, class consciousness 1s not structur- 
ally determined by class position, as structural Marxists such as Althusser 
argue, or to be raised by the elite, as Leninists claim, but historically 
and collectively constructed through political experience Sewell’s (1980) 
study of the emergence of a French working-class consciousness and 
Bonnell’s (1983) comparable study of the Russian working class support 
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'Thompson's conception of class and class consciousness Morris (1992), 
criticizing previous studies of class consciousness in America as being 
f abistórical and divorced from real group struggle," urges us to examine 
it as emerging as a social historical process in the context of class confron- 
tations 

Golden (1988) similarly argues that Itahan workers have been able to 
mobilize continually on the basis of a radical socialist tradition over a 
period of time, as “historical memory” of protest kept radical aims alive 
Drawing on an analysis of various forms of protest in Owens Valley, 
California, Walton says that “historical experience, particularly when it 
1s about previous struggles, 1s elaborated in legend and historical 
memory and can become an important resource 1n its own right for 
mobilizing participation” (1992, р 326) Mueller's analysis of women’s 
rise to public office also shows that previous social movements provide 
resources for future mobilization, one of the most 1mportant resources 
being “development of collective consciousness" (1987, р 90) Taylor 
(1989) says that an important consequence of postwar women’s activism, 
though not then successful due to “nonreceptive political environments,” 
was to provide the contemporary women’s movement with a resource of 
movement continuity, “collective identity ” Similarly, McAdam’s exam- 
ination of the “biographical consequences” of the 1964 Mississippi Free- 
dom Summer Project reveals that experience ın it “initiated an important 
process of personal change and political resocialization” that “іп turn 15 
a strong predictor of the subject's activism between 1964 and 1970" 
(1989, pp 753-54) Although Gurr's (1968) now classic cross-national 
study of civil strife ıs largely based on relative deprivation theory, it too 
agrees that past strife facilitates attitudes that result ın subsequent politi- 
cal conflict As these studies evince, attention to the historical formation 
of consciousness through protest experience promises to correct a weak- 
ness of resource mobilization theory (1 e , neglect of the role of conscious- 
ness) without retreating into classical theories of collective behavior ? 

This historically constructed consciousness can help a subordinate 
group define its situation as unjust or oppressive Yet attention to the 
historical formation of consciousness does not contradict but supplements 
the central argument ot resource mobilization theory As discussed above, 
the key explanatory variable for the theory 1s the organization of discon- 


? Т am not claiming that development of consciousness 1s the only possible outcome 
of previous political action Such experience may influence future collective action by 
changing political opportunity structures (McAdam 1982) or by providing “activist 
networks” (McAdam 1989, Taylor 1989) or “repertoires of collective action” (Tilly 
1979) Some scholars conceptualize the relationship of past protest to future action 
as “cycles of protest" (Tarrow 1988, 1989) Also, experiences in the workplace and 
family can raise the (gender) consciousness needed for mobilization (Buechler 1990) 
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tent, that 1s, the extent to which a subordmate group 1s able to develop 
protest organization (Gamson 1975, McAdam 1982, McCarthy and Zald 
1977, Tilly 1978) Accordingly, even enhanced consciousness, 1f not effec-2 
tively organized and mobilized, does not necessarily lead to collective 
action Studies of peasant protest and rebellion also prove the importance 
of organization and mobilization of peasant consciousness (Paige 1975, 
Popkin 1979) Klandermans points out that “consensus mobilization does 
not necessarily go together with action mobilization, [though] action 
mobilization cannot do without consensus mobilization” (1984, p 586) 
At issue 1s not which 1s more relevant but how historically constructed 
consciousness combines with mobilization efforts of social movement or- 
ganizations to produce collective action Neither consciousness nor orga- 
nization alone suffices for collective action, rather their combination 
What earlier cross-national studies of political violence (e g , Gurr 1968, 
1970, Gurr and Duvall 1973) failed to specify 1s the way consciousness 
and organization interact to produce collective action As Morris argues, 
consideration of both factors 1s necessary for “a comprehensive explana- 
tory framework of collective action” (1992, p 372) 

In summary, I propose that protest experience can facilitate future 
collective action by providing a crucial resource, raised consciousness, 
be it class, political, or collectrve Yet raised consciousness alone does 
not suffice for actual action, 1t must be mobilized through protest organi- 
zation Before empirically testing this proposition with the Korean data, 
I will briefly discuss Korean peasant activism m the first half of the 20th 
century 


PEASANT PROTEST AND RESISTANCE IN COLONIAL KOREA 


Although not rare in Korean history, peasant protests and uprisings were 
sporadic and short-lived ın traditional Korea (see Song et al [1988] for 
the 1862 peasant rebellions and Lew [1990] for the 1894 peasant wars) 
However, the first half of the 20th century, especially after 1920, wit- 
nessed more frequent and sustamed rural conflict and protest that af- 
fected more of the rural population, peasants and landlords alike Of 
particular importance were tenancy disputes between 1920 and 1939, the 
1930s red peasant union movement, and “everday forms of resistance" 
during the war years, 1940—44 3 

First, tenant protests against landlords in the 1920s and 1930s pre- 
vailed in southern commercialized areas, becoming “constant phenom- 
ena” ın rural society, in the words of the colonial government Colonial 


3 I confine my discussion of colonial peasant protest and resistance to the South 
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government records report a total of 140,969 disputes, involving 397,281 
tenants and landlords from 1920 to 1939, more than 85% occurring in 
the South (Chósen sotokufu 1934, 19400) Rent reduction and secure 
tenancy rights were the major tenant demands Forms of disputation 
varied from simple verbal arguments to individual law suits to radical 
protests involving violence and arrest While the character of the disputes 
changed over time (e g , more offensive in the early 1920s and after the 
early 1930s, more defensive in the intervening depression years, see Shin 
1990, 1993), they primarily sprang from tenants’ growing consciousness 
of their interests, especially after 1933 (see Chosen sótokufu 1940a, pp 
6—7), and often lowered rental rates and secured tenancy rights A colo- 
nial government survey shows that from 1933 to 1938 rental rates de- 
creased an average of 2% 1n the South, with the disputes a major impe- 
tus, signifying a change ın authority relations ш rural Korea (Chosen 
sotokufu 1940b, Shin 1993) Furthermore, as Mueller (1987) argues, pro- 
test movement outcomes should be evaluated ın terms of their relation- 
ship to future movements, 1n that sense, as 1s now well recognized, one 
important outcome of 1920s and 1930s tenant protest movements was 
the development of participants! political consciousness (Kang 1989, Shin 
1993) 

The red peasant union protest movement from 1930 to 1939 differed 
from tenant protests ın character, regional and class base, and demands 
1t involved small landowners so heavily burdened with taxes and public 
dues that they were on the verge of becoming landless tenants, especially 
during the depression years of the early 1930s They confronted local 
government officials directly, demanding changes 1n tax policy and pro- 
testing police interference ın village affairs, such as raids on night schools 
(Shin 1991, Yoo 1974) Protests organized by red peasant unions were 
more radical, often entailing violence and arrest For instance, when 
in March 1932 about 300 union members ın Yangsan county of South 
Kyóngsang attacked the police station, one member was killed and 200 
arrested Radicahzation of the red union movement invited severe repres- 
sion by the colonial government, particularly of unions 1n southern com- 
merciahzed areas, considered the "front line of communist thought" by 
the government (Yoo 1974, p 270) Unions were commonly destroyed 
by the police 1n an early stage of formation Among the 123 southern 
counties considered here, 32 organized red unions While most red unions 
met colonial police repression and their protest movements were forced 
underground during the war years, many union leaders came to figure 
prominently in the organization of postwar peasant unions (nongman cho- 
hap) and people's committees (znmmzn wrwónhoe or PCs, see An 1990, 
Chóng 1988, Cumings 1981) 

During the war years (1940—44) overt and collective protest became 
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difficult In efforts to mobilize resources (human and material) for “total 
war,” the colonial government adopted very repressive policies and out- 
lawed collective protest (Eckert 1994) It also attempted to exact crops 
from the peasants to supplement the army food supply Faced with the 
mulitarist colonial regime, Korean peasants resorted to “everday forms 
of resistance,” to use Scott’s (1985) term, such as hiding crops, changing 
crops into nonextractable ones, or expressing their discontent through 
folk songs In 1944, for instance, 70% of households in a village of Hae- 
nam county of South Chólla province successfully hid half of their crops 
їп collection avoidance (Kim 1981) Although these kinds of covert and 
noncollective resistance went largely unrecorded in written documents, 
a 1942 report by the US consul general m Seoul supports claims that 
rice collection resistance was widespread ın the country (Quarton 1942) 
The report also indicates these everyday forms of resistance nurtured 
Korean peasants’ “spirit of resistance ” Furthermore, peasants’ experi- 
ence of landlord collaboration with Japanese war mobilization efforts 
provoked strong nationalist feeling, which emerged as a prime factor їп 
postwar radicalism Thus, peasant resistance during the war years offers 
a critical bridge between colonial activism and postwar radicalism In 
Taylor’s usage, the war years were a period of “abeyance, a holding 
process by which movements sustain themselves п nonreceptive political 
environments and provide continuity from one stage of mobilization to 
another” (1989, p 761) 

Peasants’ experience 1n various forms of protest and resistance during 
the colonial period influenced the course of peasant organization and 
subsequent mobilization into postwar uprisings In particular, tenant 
protests and the red peasant union movement in the 1930s increased 
participants’ political consciousness, which was kept alive through pas- 
sive forms of resistance during the war years and then contributed to 
postwar activism It 1s no coincidence that issues and targets of colonial 
period protest and resistance reemerged, though in more radical and 
violent forms, 1n postwar peasant uprisings 


DECOLONIZATION AND KOREAN PEASANTS IN POLITICS 


With the Japanese defeat in August 1945, Korean peasants, like peasants 
in most other postcolonial societies (е g , Lai, Myers, and Ме 1991), 
sought a part in forming a new social and political order They organized 
peasant unions and PCs from the county and district levels down to the 
village level and dominated local politics in many regions One report 
counts peasant unions mn 188 counties, 1,745 districts, and 25,288 vil- 
lages, with a total membership of 3,322,937 by November 1945, less 
than three months after liberation (Pak 1987, p 382) Although perhaps 
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exaggerated, these figures suggest that an average of one person per 
peasant household joined the unions Yet no national organization fo- 
mented this rapid growth, peasant unions were localized and their organi- 
zational strength and radicalism varied greatly Radical unions quickly 
tried to dispossess Japanese and Korean landlords Some members even 
beat and then jailed landlords, former policemen, and government offi- 
cials who had collaborated with the Japanese Moderates worked to re- 
form tenancy relations, rents, and the like 

Peasants also became active in PCs, a major grass-roots political orga- 
nization m liberated Korea Immediately after liberation, nationalist and 
communist leaders headed by Yó Unhyóng organized the Committee 
for the Preparation of Korean Independence (Chosón kón'guk chunbi 
wiwónhoe) to preserve “peace and order" and “prepare for indepen- 
dence" (Cumings 1981, chap 3) In September the committee trans- 
formed into the Korean People’s Republic (Chosón inmin kongwhaguk), 
with PCs an important suborganization that dominated local politics in 
many parts of the country 1п the fall of 1945 PC class composition was 
eclectic, though most members were peasants, workers and even a few 
landlords belonged (An 1990) PCs and peasant unions collaborated, of- 
ten sharing members or even offices in common Most PC leaders were 
of local origin, with colonial period experiences 1п social and political 
movements such as the March First Independence movement, peasant 
protest movements, labor movements, student and youth movements, 
and the Sin'ganhoe (An 1990, pp 102—5, Chóng 1988, pp 37-44) Au- 
tumn 1945 saw PCs organized 1n all but seven counties in the South 
Yet, as with unions, organizational strength varied greatly, which closely 
related to outbreaks of uprisings a year later, as shown below According 
to Cumings (1981), among the 123 counties considered here, seven had 
no PC, 55 a nongoverning committee (NGPC), and 61 a governing one 
(GPC) * In counties without a PC or with а NGPC, former government 
officials and landed elites still strongly influenced local policies For 1n- 
stance, in Chóngüp of North Chólla province and Miryang of South 
Kyóngsang province “landed elements" remained powerful enough to 
prevent the emergence of strong GPCs (see Cumings [1981], chap 9 for 
details on the commuttees) 

In sharp contrast, in counties with a СРС, the PC functioned as a 
de facto government collecting taxes and maintaining social order For 
instance, a South Chólla province peasant union representative at the 
opening convention of the National League of Peasant Unions (Chón'guk 


^ Figure 5 1n Cumings (1981) lists the counties in which PCs assumed governmental 
functions Cummings also details the fate of PCs in the South (see chap 9) Regarding 
such committees in the North, see Kim (1989) 
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nongmin chohap ch'ong yónmaeng) in Seoul, December 8, 1945, reported 
that province peasants refused district officials’ orders and obeyed only 
the PC's (Kim 1974, 2 158-59) He also said peasants controlled most 
police stations An American military government official 1n the province 
agreed that “all governmental agencies became powerless,” and that 
PCs “preserved the peace and collected necessary taxes,” preventing 
“looting, bloodshed, and noting” (Meade 1951, pp 56—71) Some PCs 
even “took a census,” “assembled other vital statistics,” and had armed 
defense units, posing a “threat to military government” (US Army 
[1948] 1988, 3 250) These observations of local politics ın liberated Korea 
limn Charles Tilly's conception of a “revolutionary situation” “previ- 
ously acquiescent members of that population find themselves confronted 
with strictly incompatible demands from the government and form an 
alternative body claiming control over ог to be the govern- 
ment Those previously acquiescent people obey the alternative 
body" (1978, р 192) Again, this describes well the political scene of the 
areas PCs governed 

But upon American occupation, local politics changed. The American 
military government in Korea suppressed these political groups, accusing 
them of Soviet-backed North Korean manipulation It declared all politi- 
cal organizations, including PCs, dissolved and required them to obtain 
new legal permission from the military government Often PC members 
were fired from government positions and even arrested, for instance, on 
November 15, 1945, in Namwón county of North Chólla province five 
PC leaders were arrested, and 1n March 1946, the county executive of 
Haenam county in South Cholla province, а PC member, was fired by the 
military government Such suppression provoked strong reaction from 
committee members, as 1n Namwón where 14—15 thousand people dem- 
onstrated against the arrest of their leaders, with three killed by police 
fire Yet such protest was just a foretaste of coming uprisings 

While suppressing popular organizations such as PCs, the military 
government kept the Japanese governmental framework and even re- 
stored government officials who had served under the Japanese The 
Japanese economic agencies the Oriental Development Company and 
Chosen Food Distributing Company were revived as the New Korea 
Company (NKC) and Korean Commodity Company, respectively (U 5 
Army 1988, 3 142-43) About 85% of the notorious Korean policemen 
who had “records of brutality im arresting and torturing their fellow 
countrymen” were retained and continued to abuse their power under 
American auspices (Henderson 1968, p 85) Korean peasants, of course, 
regarded restoration of the colonial system and reappointment of collabo- 
rators to key positions as unjust and illegitimate By the fall of 1946, just 
before the October uprisings, the South alone saw 81 police stations and 
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23 government agencies raided These were also the main targets during 
the uprisings 

Furthermore, the mihtary government ignored peasant demands for 
land reform and instead reestablished the hated Japanese rice collection 
policy, supposedly to support the urban population This collection policy 
deepened peasant grievances As a peasant in Kangwón province said, 
“Since we went through the terrible years under the Japs, we have been 
trying to be patient with the current situation But how long should 
we stand this poverty?" (Hansóng :о, June 24, 1946) Police involve- 
ment 1n rice collection further exacerbated peasant discontent, as peas- 
ants complained rice was exacted “much ın the same [way] as under the 
Japanese,” but “treatment received was much worse ” Many peasants 
believed that their rice quota was unfair and that nice collection was 
controlled and manipulated by reactionary landlords and collaborators 
with police support Peasants often refused to yield rice to collection 
officials and police 1n 1946 only 12 6% of the scheduled rice was collected 
(Hwang 1987) 

Clearly Koreans in general and peasants ın particular had much about 
which to complain reestablishment of the old Japanese system, delay in 
social and land reform, continued abuse of police power, rice collection, 
rice rationing, and so on Peasants expressed their discontent and griev- 
ances 1n disputes with landlords, opposition to rice collection, and raids 
on government agencies, all familiar forms of contention throughout the 
colonial period Then in the fall of 1946 they exploded into the major 
uprisings of 20th-century Korea 


THE 1946 UPRISINGS 


The uprisings began on October 1, 1946, when about 300 railroad work- 
ers ın Taegu, a major city in central South Korea, went on strike, de- 
manding increased rice rations * Sometime that day the police killed a 
striker On the morning of October 2, a crowd of more than 1,000 carried 
the body of the slain striker through the city and raided the city police 
station, capturing 50 policemen By October 6, 38 Taegu policemen had 
been killed, martial law was declared and American tanks patrolled the 
streets 

The sparks from Taegu ignited elsewhere, particularly in the country- 
side In Yóngch'ón county, near Taegu, for instance, an estimated 10,000 
protesters attacked the county police station, killing the county executive 


5 Although sporadic food protests ın the spring and summer and a general strike by 
railroad workers at the end of September erupted in Pusan, convention places the 
onset of uprisings at Taegu 1n October as described here 
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and many other officials and policemen who had served under Japanese 
rule but retained their positions due to the Americans They also killed 
some 20 “reactionaries and evil landlords” (Cummings 1981, р 358) As 
discussed above, most Koreans deemed these former officials and collabo- 
rative landlords unjust and illegitimate Accordingly, the major targets 
of attack were big landlords, police stations, local government offices, 
and rice collection agencies such as the NKC About 5,000 protesters 
seized county government control at Uzséng, another 2,000 raided the 
Waegwan police station, killing the police chief and wrecking the homes 
of 50 police and county officials Also, 400 protesters at Hwanjung over- 
ran the NKC warehouse, burning all records of rice and grain collections 

The protesters were primarily local peasants, most of them affiliated 
with peasant unions and PCs For instance, the Utséng police chief re- 
ported that of the nine leaders ın the Uzséng protest, five belonged to the 
local PC, two to the People’s Party branch, one to the county peasant 
union, and one was an unaffiliated school teacher (Cumings 1981, p 
358) Peasants often brandished sticks, farming implements, and clubs, 
as well as rifles and pistols confiscated from raided police stations (U S 
Army 1988, 3 347-64) 

Although the urban strike in Taegu initiated the action, peasants trans- 
formed the strike into a major uprising © Revolt spread into the country- 
side in North Kyóngsang province, then 1n South Kyóngsang, South and 
North Ch'ungch'óng, Kyónggi, and South and North Chólla provinces 
By the end of 1946 some 40 counties, or about 3096 of South Korean 
counties, witnessed peasant uprisings There was little indication of na- 
tional organization behind the disturbances, except perhaps in the early 
stages of the Taegu outbreak (Chóng 1988, Cumings 1981) Major de- 
mands and issues stressed local problems, such as “the authority of colo- 
nial police, brutal grain collection policies, hoarding of grain by landlords 
and rich peasants, and the systematic suppression of the local people’s 
committee structure” (Cumings 1981, p 367) No accurate count of par- 
ticipants or casualties exists, but estimates suggest about 2 3 million (most 
of them peasants) engaged 1n the uprisings, about 1,000 protesters and 
200 policemen were killed, and another 30,000 protesters were arrested 
The 1946 uprisings were the largest and most significant protest move- 
ment of Korean peasants since the 1894 Tonghak peasant wars, they 
clearly showed the urgent need for social and political reform, especially 
land reform 


6 To be sure, the uprising involved a mass of workers and students in a general 
population revolt against procolonial forces thriving 1n postcolonial Korea However, 
because the majority of protesters were peasants and because much of the data for 
cities are unavailable or incompatible with rural data, this study analyzes only rural 
uprisings 
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How can we explain such massive and violent mobilization of Korean 
peasants into the uprisings? How were their discontent and grievances 
organized and mobilized into political protest movements? In line with 
the historical view of collective action advanced above, I hypothesize that 
the aforementioned colonial experience ın protest and resistance provided 
postwar activism a crucial resource, that 1s, enhanced consciousness, 
which PCs then mobilized for the uprisings by organizing protests To 
be sure, some previous works on postwar Korean peasant radicalism 
(е g , Chong 1988, Cumings 1981, Kang 1989) make similar points, but 
no rigorous empirical test has been done For instance, Cumings (1981), 
still the best work on this issue, simply presents a bivariate correlation 
between red peasant union presence in the 1930s and postwar PC 
strength, with some supporting instances Such a crude method 1s not 
only liable to produce a spurious relationship but omits another crucial 
protest experience tenancy disputes In the rest of this article I employ 
a multivariate statistical analysis of county-level data on peasant activism 
and related socioeconomic variables in colonial and postwar Korea to 
test the historical proposition detailed above 


RESEARCH DESIGN AND MEASUREMENT 


The analysis draws upon county-level data collected by the Japanese 
colonial government (Chósen sotokufu) and American military intelh- 
gence (primarily compiled by Cumings [1981]) County-level data 15 sig- 
nificant because the county (kun) 1n Korea has historically been an 1mpor- 
tant admunistrative unit and even today remains an “economic, 
socio-cultural, and political unit? (Kim 1990, р 63) Also, red peasant 
unions of the 1930s and peasant unions and PCs ın the postwar era were 
organized at the county level Furthermore, the county 15 a much more 
homogeneous unit (with an average population of 138,000 people per 
county in 1945, excluding Seoul) than the nation-state, a unit frequently 
used ın comparative studies of rebellions and revolutions (Boswell and 
Dixon 1990, Gurr 1968, Muller 1985, Russet 1964, Walton and Ragin 
1990), and thus mitigates a common problem with aggregate data spuri- 
ous ecological correlation I analyze 123 counties in the South, omitting 
only a few without relevant data available, cities are also excluded since 
my analysis ıs confined to rural uprisings (the appendix lists included 
counties) 


Dependent Variable 


The dependent variable, UPRISE, measures whether a county had a 
1946 peasant uprising Cumings assesses peasant radicalism by giving 
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“2 units for a non-governing people's committee, 3 for a red peasant 
union ın the 1930s, 6 for a GPC, 8 for evidence of uprising in the autumn 
uprisings in 1946, and 10 for counties judged particularly rebellious” 
(1981, p 453) Besides its arbitrary апа subjective scale for particular 
political activities (e g , Why six units for а GPC and eight for occurrence 
of uprising?), existence of a red peasant union in the 1930s and a PC in 
1945 should be conceptually and empirically separated from uprisings ш 
1946 (see also п 13) Accordingly, I treat red union experience as a 
separate predictor and a PC as a variable affecting the 1mpact of past 
political experience (in either tenancy disputes or red peasant union 
movements) on uprising I decompose Cumings’s radicalism index and 
assign values to the variable UPRISE by giving “1” for evidence of a 
1946 uprising and “0” for no uprising 1n a given county, since no other 
precise county-level information on the uprisings, such as the number of 
casualties, 1s available 


Independent Variables 


Two indicators measure the degree of past experience ın protest (1) DIS- 
PUTE, the number of tenancy disputes from 1933 to 1939 recorded by 
the Japanese colonial government (Chosen sótokufu 1940а) and (2) RADI- 
CAL, a radicalism index of red peasant unions in the 1930s 7 Since no 
quantitative data exist to measure the scale of red peasant union protest 
(e g , number of casualties), I created the radicalism index by assigning 
a value of “0” for no union existence, “1” for mere existence of a red 
peasant union, “2” for evidence of protest, and “3” for protest with 
violence ? This information comes from Japanese court and police docu- 
ments (such as Shzs6 1hó and Shis6 geppo) as well as newspapers (for the 
index see Shin [1991], app 1) A large number of disputes and a high 
value on the radicalism index indicate a high proportion of peasants with 
protest experience during the colonial period A low correlation coeffi- 
cient between the two measures (r = — 01, NS) indicates they represent 
two distinct types of colonial protest experience of Korean peasants Due 


! Tenancy disputes occurred from 1920 to 1939, but data on the number prior to 1933 
exist only at the provinciallevel Since a similar geographic distribution of tenancy 
disputes appeared throughout the 1920s and 1930s, however, my measure should not 
distort the overall pattern (Shin 1990) Other measures of the disputes, such as scale 
or intensity, are also unavailable at the county level In addition, because few written 
records depict the degree of "everyday forms of resistance"? during the war years, 
these years must be omitted from analysis This omission does not seem to distort the 
findings presented below 

3 An analysis not reported here that used an index based solely on the existence of a 
red peasant union in the 1930s yielded similar results 
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to its nonlinear relationship with the dependent variable, I convert DIS- 
PUTE into a logarithmic scale 


Intervening Vanable 


As the PC was the main form of protest organization to mobilize peasants 
for the 1946 uprisings, I use its strength as a variable affecting the трасі 
of dispute and protest experience on uprisings °? As discussed above, 
counties fall into three categories those with no PC (N = 7), with a 
NGPC (N = 55), and with a GPC (N = 61) In counties with a NGPC, 
landed elites strongly influenced local politics, rendering the PC power- 
less as a protest organization Only in counties with a GPC could the PC 
be a force in the uprisings Also, no significant difference obtains between 
the first two types 1n terms of other variables included 1n this analysis 
For these reasons, I collapse the first two categories, separating them 
from the third !° Thus, the variable GPC has the value “1” for a county 
with a GPC and “0” otherwise (for the data on PCs as well as population 
change, tenancy rates, and paddy fields, see Cummings [1981, арр D) 


Control Variables 


I introduce postwar era population change as a control variable 
(POPCHG), since some claim its positive effect on the 1946 uprisings 
Using Karl Deutsch's (1961) theory of social mobilization, for instance, 
Cumings (1981) argues that Korean peasants who migrated to Japan, 
Manchuria, and northern industrial areas were exposed to “leftist 1deolo- 
gies” and experienced a process of “social mobilization " These mi- 
grants, upon return to home villages after liberation, agitated the upris- 
mgs Revising Cumings's measure (1 e , population change from 1944 to 
1946), I assess the 1mpact of social mobilization by subtracting population 
change in the 1930—40 period from population change ın the postwar era 
(1944—46) Population change seems a good measure of social mobiliza- 
tion since the nearly 20% increase in population within one year after 
liberation 1s well above a natural increase 

Tenancy rate (TENANCY) 15 controlled since it allegedly influences 


? To include peasant union strength m the analysis would be interesting Unfortu- 
nately, detailed information on county-level peasant unions 1s lacking, though we can 
safely assume, as discussed above, that PC strength in general reflected peasant union 
power 1п a given county (see Cumings 1981) 

1° Were there sufficient counties without а PC, comparison to counties with an NGPC 
and with а СРС would be useful The small number of cases (N — 7) makes such 
comparison of little meaning 
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peasant activism Some argue that a tenancy system provokes revolution- 
ary peasant movements (Paige 1975, Stinchcombe 1961, Zagoria 1974) 
According to Paige (1975), the sharecropper or tenant possesses character- 
istics conducive to class conflict that are similar to those of the working 
class weak ties to the land, occupational homogeneity, and work group 
interdependence In contrast, Alavi (1965), Wolf (1969), and Hofheinz 
(1977) view middle peasants as revolutionary, because the existence of a 
tenancy system indicates a strong landed power that might hinder the 
organization and mobilization of the tenant class into a protest move- 
ment The extent of the tenancy system 1s measured by the percentage 
of arable land leased in both paddy and dry fields 1n 1945 

Market incursion into peasant villages 1s also often considered to be 
partly responsible for peasant uprisings (Hobsbawm 1959, Migdal 1974, 
Scott 1976, Wolf 1969) Thus, I include in my analysis the spread of 
capitalist market forces into agriculture, as denoted by the percentage of 
total arable land used ın 1945 as paddy fields (PADDVY)— ste of the main 
commercial crop in colonial Korea, rice (from 1931 to 1940, 37 2% of its 
yield was exported to Japan), most subsistence crops such as beans and 
wheat were cultivated 1n dry fields (Suh 1978) !! 

Modernization theorists argue that rising literacy promotes political 
participation by breaking down traditional worldviews (Levy 1966), 
whereas Scott (1976) and Wolf (1969) claim that peasants with such 
“entrenched precapitalist values” (1e , low literacy) become rebellious 
Chirot and Ragin (1975) argue that neither low literacy nor commercial- 
ization but their combined effect fosters rebellion only where market 
forces are strong but peasants remain traditional 15 rural unrest high 
The literacy rate (LITERACY) 1s measured by the percentage of peasant 
household members who can read Korean Since no literacy rate data 
are available for 1945, Japanese colonial government 1938 data are used 
(Chosen sotokufu 19405), I assume no significant change from 1938 to 
1945 

The dichotomous nature of the dependent variable (uprising vs no 
uprising) violates the assumptions of ordinary least squares regression, 
thus requiring use of logistic regression analysis (Hanushek and Jackson 
1977) Table 1 presents the variables’ means and standard deviations 


ANALYSIS RESULTS 


Table 2 presents the results of logistic regression of the variables Model 
1 shows the logistic regression coefficients of UPRISE on the structural 


П Since few crops were commercialized in 1945 and 1946, this measure better reflects 
the degree of commercialization in the prewar period 
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TABLE 1 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF VARIABLES 

















Variable Definition Mean SD 
DISPUTE Number of tenancy disputes, 1933—39 864 714 
POPCHG (96) Population change 1944—46 — population 155 88 

change 1930—40 
TENANCY Percentage of arable land leased, 1945 68 5 96 
PADDY Percentage of arable land used as paddy 593 115 
fields, 1945 
LITERACY (96) Lateracy rate, 1938 309 108 
RADICAL Index of red union movement їп 1930s 37 72 
GPC Governing people's committee in 1945 50 50 
UPRISE Peasant uprising in 1946 33 47 





NOTE —N = 123 


vanables (1e, POPCHG, TENANCY, PADDY, and LITERACY) 
without the two earlier experience measures (1 e , DISPUTE and RADI- 
CAL) This step shows whether the variables measuring experience are 
independent of the conditions identified in other theories of peasant pro- 
test and rebellion Model 1 shows that TENANCY has a highly negative 
effect on UPRISE, being statistically significant at а = 01, and the 
effect of PADDY 1s positive and significant ata = 10 These findings 
alone seem to support the middle peasant thesis and commercialization 
theory the existence of a strong landed class hindered mobilization of 
peasants for uprising whereas commercialization promoted it 

Model 2 introduces two major independent variables, DISPUTE and 
RADICAL, into model 1 This model shows the effects of these two 
experience measures on UPRISE, controlling for POPCHG, TEN- 
ANCY, PADDY, and LITERACY Both measures, DISPUTE and 
RADICAL, have weak positive effects on UPRISE, the former impact 
1s significant at а = 10, the latter ata = 15 Also, model chi-square 
significantly 1mproves after adding these two experience measures, the 
difference in model chi-square ıs 5 4 (df = 2) and statistically significant 
ata = 10 The effect of TENANCY on UPRISE remains highly nega- 
tive in model 2 but the commercialization effect becomes statistically 
nonsignificant 

To see whether the strength of a protest organization as measured by 
a GPC mediates any, even 1f weak, effects of past experience on uprising, 
this factor 1s introduced into the third model If the relationship between 
past experience measures and uprising 1s entirely mediated through exis- 
tence of a GPC, logistic coefficients of both measures would reduce to 
nearly zero after introducing GPC as an additional predictor variable 
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Also, coefficients of past experience measures on GPC would be expected 
to be significant and the coefficient of GPC on UPRISE to be significantly 
positive Model 3 and table 3 present the results 
Existence of a GPC does not seem to mediate the effects of past experi- 
ence measures on uprising First, logistic coefficients of both measures 
(DISPUTE and RADICAL) become statistically nonsignificant at a = 
10 and а = 20, respectively, after introducing the organization varı- 
able As expected, СРС also shows a significant positive effect оп UP- 
RISE However, measures of past protest experience have no significant 
effects on GPC, as table 3 shows These findings suggest that effects of 
past political experience on uprising are at best accounted for but not 
mediated by a GPC 


TABLE 2 


LoGIT COEFFICIENTS DESCRIBING PREDICTORS’ EFFECTS ON UPRISE 











Model 1 Model 2 Model 3 Model 4 
С e T T ame m m 
Constant 3 668 704 838 6 103 

(1 667) (2 192) (2 249) (5 052) 
DISPUTE (log) 1371* 1322 — 471 

( 804) ( 840) (1 328) 
RADICAL 446 383 024 

( 294) ( 307) (737) 
POPCHG 013 014 019 077*** 

( 013) (014) ( 015) ( 029) 
TENANCY — 097*** — 0990*** — 100*** — 124*** 

(032) (034) ( 036) ( 040) 
PADDY 042* 027 019 016 

(023) (025) ( 027) ( 071) 
LITERACY — 020 — 024 — 024 — 041 

(021) ( 022) ( 022) ( 133) 
GPC 972** —7 801 

( 473) (4 759) 
DISPUTE (log) x GPC 3 720** 
(1 703) 
RADICAL x GPC 586 
( 832) 
POPCHG x GPC — 093*** 
( 034) 
PADDY x LITERACY 001 
( 002) 
х? 24 3*** 29 p*** 34 p*** 48 6*** 
NOTE —SEs in parentheses, N = 123 
*P- 10 
** Р < 05 


*** P < Q1—all one-tailed 
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My foregoing theoretical reasoning holds that although protest experi- 
ences raise participants! consciousness, such consciousness alone may not 
foment uprising The contribution of consciousness turns upon whether 
it 1s effectively organized and mobilized by a protest organization Thus, 
we should find effects of interaction between past experience measures 
and the existence of а GPC, only when protest experience 1s mobilized 
through a protest organization would it contribute to collective action 

Model 4 in table 2 presents the results of a logistic regression of UP- 
RISE with possible interaction terms I include four interaction terms in 
the equation DISPUTE x GPC, RADICAL x GPC, POPCHG x 
GPC, and PADDY x LITERACY " This nonadditive model offers 
better specification than the additive one (model 3), the difference in 
model chi-square 1s statistically significant ata = 01 (X? = 14 5, df = 
4) Also, 1f we examine individual interaction terms (model 4), of the 
two protest experience measures, DISPUTE has a statistically significant 
positive interaction effect with GPC on UPRISE (coefficient of 3 72, P 
< 05) but RADICAL does not Also, POPCHG has a statistically sig- 
nificant interaction effect with GPC, though it 1s negative (coefficient of 
— 093, Р < 01) No interaction effect obtains between PADDY and 
LITERACY 

These results support the claim that tenancy dispute experience in 
the 1930s contributed to the 1946 uprising when mobilized by a protest 
organization, a GPC Red peasant union movement experience does not 
show the same result Such an insignificant effect of red peasant union 
movement 1s not too surprising, however, given that this movement pre- 
vailed in the North (see Yoo 1974) It 1s also perhaps related to the fact 
that red peasant union movements suffered severe colonial government 
repression, this chilly memory of repression may have impeded postwar 
peasant organization and mobilization As Scott’s study of peasant rebel- 
lion in Southeast Asia of the 1930s points out “The tangible and painful 
memories of repression must have a chilling effect on peasants who con- 
template even minor acts of resistance It may well be that the experience 
of defeat for one generation of peasants precludes another rebellion until 
a new generation has replaced it The memory of repression 15 one 
of the principal explanations for the absence of resistance and revolt” 
(1976, pp 226-27) Similar memories of suppression among Korean peas- 
ants may be responsible for the insignificant effect of the red peasant 
union movement on the uprisings (see Muller [1985], Muller and Seligson 
[1987], апа Gurr [1968] for a general explanation of repression's inhib- 
iting effect on political violence) 


12 The rationale to include POPCHG х GPC is discussed below 
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TABLE 3 


LOGIT COEFFICIENTS DESCRIBING 
PREDICTORS’ EFFECTS ON GPC 





Variable Coefficient SE 
Constant —2622 1951 
DISPUTE (log) 887 637 
RADICAL 297 276 
POPCHG — 014 012 
TENANCY — 025 027 
PADDY 037* 022 
LITERACY — 009 019 
x 90 


Notre —N = 123 
*P< 10 


Other features of the findings relate to previous studies First, popula- 
tion change exerts no significant effect on either uprisings (see models 
1-3 in table 2) or PC strength (see table 3), contradicting Cumings's 
(1981) argument Yet it has a strong negative interaction effect with 
GPC on uprisings (see model 4 1n table 2) this indicates that the effect 
of population change 1s weaker for counties with a GPC than for counties 
without Specifically, examination of the POPCHG coefficients for sepa- 
rate subsamples of counties with апа without а СРС shows that the 
effect of population change 15 positive and significant for counties without 
a GPC but is negative and nonsignificant for counties with a GPC (this 
1s also seen by deviating the interaction coefficient from the POPCHG 
coefficient in table 4) 

A basic assumption of social mobilization theory suggests why this 1s 
so social mobilization can influence the political behavior of people “who 
live 1n areas in which the mass of population are largely excluded from 
political participation,” by bringing with ıt “an expansion of the роһі- 
cally relevant strata of the population” (Deutsch 1961, p 499) The data 
confirm this effect Observe that counties with a GPC ın 1945 had peas- 
ants much more active m politics in the 1930s than those without For 
instance, counties with a GPC averaged 960 tenancy disputes per county 
from 1933 to 1939, whereas counties without averaged 770 disputes, the 
difference is statistically significant (t = 148, P < 10) Similarly, the 


1 This 15 not surprising, as almost all PCs were organized before most migrants began 
to return to their home villages (Trewartha and Zelinsky 1955) Cumungs (1981), 
combining PC strength with the occurrence of rebellion to create an index of peasant 
radicalism, cannot separate the effect of population change on each This flaw also 
recommends my dependent variable measure above Cumings’s 
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TABLE 4 


COMPARISON BETWEEN KYONGSANG AND CHOLLA PROVINCES 





—— АА-АА 


Tenancy Counties 
Upnsing Rate with Uprising 
Province N Started (96) (96) 
North Kyóngsang 22 Early October 579 82 
South Kyóngsang 17  Mud-October 618 35 
South Chólla 20 Late October 722 30 
North Chélla 13 . Mud-December 811 15 
All counties analyzed 123 68 5 33 


at 


Norte —N indicates number of counties analyzed, bottom row includes data not just for Kyóngsang 
and Chilla provinces but for all counties included in this study (see appendix for list) 


difference in the radicalism index of the red peasant union movement of 
the 1930s between counties with and without а СРС 15 statistically sig- 
nificant ata = 10(£ = 143) Going one step further, it seems plausible 
that, 1n counties without a GPC and where peasants had relatively httle 
political experience during the colonial period, returning migrants who 
had experienced “social mobilization” provided “politically relevant” 
strata for the uprisings In this manner the existence of a significant effect 
of social mobilization (measured by relative population change) only in 
counties without a GPC makes sense (Model 4 ın table 2 shows a logistic 
regression coefficient of 077 [P < 01] for counties without a GPC he, 
GPC = 0])'* 

Tn a second finding that bears on previous studies, tenancy rate consis- 
tently exerts a highly negative effect on uprising, statistically significant 
in both additive and nonadditive models (see table 2) This finding con- 
tradicts the class conflict model prediction that a tenancy system is more 
hkely to provoke revolutionary movements (Paige 1975, Stinchcombe 
1961) and instead supports the middle peasant thesis (Alavi 1965, Wolf 
1969) Given that in Korea the tenancy rate was high in areas with big 
landlords who controlled a substantial amount of land, a high rate proba- 
bly indicates a strong landed class One can suppose that in such areas 
the landed class could hinder the organization and mobilization of peas- 
ants for uprisings (Cumings 1981) 

Yet the persistence of a highly negative effect of tenancy rate on up- 
rising cannot merely be attributed to strong landed power For, if so, 
it should have wielded a similarly significant negative effect on PC 
strength That 15, existence of strong landed class should have hindered 


14 This also illuminates Cumings’s insufficiently explamed finding that population 
change 1s responsible for rebellions only in 41 counties See Cumings (1981), table 12 
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PCs from obtaining govermng positions, although negative, its effect 1s 
not statistically significant (see table 3) The highly negative effect of 
tenancy rate on uprising but not on PC strength suggests that the effect 
on uprising may simply indicate a regional difference between the Kyóng- 
sang and the Cholla provinces 5 Uprisings did not erupt nationwide 
simultaneously, igniting ın Taegu in North Kyóngsang province, they 
spread into other areas such as the Chólla provinces over approximately 
three months Because the 1946 uprisings started 1n Taegu, they spread 
most widely in North Kyóngsang and only weakly in Cholla 

To examine the effect of this differential spread, I compare the extent 
of uprising participation and tenancy rate among Kyóngsang and Chólla 
(both North and South) provinces As table 4 shows, as uprisings spread 
from North Kyóngsang in early October to South Kyóngsang ın mid- 
October, to South Chólla m late October, and finally to North Chólla m 
mid-December, uprising participation substantially declined (from 82% 
to 35% to 30% to 15%) Tenancy was historically much higher in the 
Chólla provinces than 1n the Kyóngsang provinces Thus, the decreasing 
uprising participation may have coincidentally jomed with an increasing 
tenancy rate to produce a highly negative correlation between the two 
(see table 4) The present data cannot determine whether the persistently 
strong negative effect of tenancy rate on uprising reflects the existence of 
a strong landed class or simply a differential spread effect, findings pre- 
sented above indicate that perhaps both factors operate 

Finally, neither commercialization, nor hteracy rate, nor any interac- 
tion effect of the two shows a significant effect on uprising (see table 2) 
This result is not unexpected, however, since penetration of market forces 
into the villages was not a major issue in the 1946 peasant uprisings 
Were the uprisings a response to market forces that undermined peasant 
interests, we would expect a significant commercialization effect They 
were, rather, political protests against the military government, local 
government officials who also served during Japanese rule, and collabo- 
rative local elites such as landlords That the commercialization measure 
had no direct significant effect on uprising, however, should not be inter- 
preted as invalidating the commercialization thesis altogether Commer- 
cialization had a significant positive effect on uprising ın model 1 before 
introducing protest experience measures (see table 2) and a significant 
effect on the strength of PCs (see table 3), and thus had an indirect effect 
on uprising through GPC 

There are a number of reasons for this indirect effect First, disappear- 
ance of a significant effect of PADDY on UPRISE mm the second model 


5 I am grateful to an AJS reviewer for suggesting this possibility 
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in table 2 seems due to its high correlation with DISPUTE (r = 37) 
Although no causal claim about the effect of commercialization on ten- 
ancy disputes can be made since the former 1s a postwar measure and 
the latter a prewar one, 1f we assume that the percentage of arable land 
used for paddy fields reflects the extent of commercialization 1n the pre- 
war period, especially the 1930s, we can state that commercialization 
was related to tenant activism In fact, previous studies show that com- 
mercialization was highly responsible for tenancy disputes 1n the 1920s 
and 1930s (see Shin 1990, 1993) Accordingly, the tenancy dispute num- 
ber perhaps mediates the commercialization effect 

Also, the indirect effect of commercialization on uprising through GPC 
suggests its effect on peasant activism 1s more complex than argued ın 
previous theories of peasant protest and rebellion Most previous theories 
tend to target the disruptive (Scott 1976, Wolf 1969) or opportunistic 
(Popkin 1979) effect of commercialization on the peasant economy as 
provoking protest action Yet ın Korean uprisings, as shown above, mar- 
ket forces were not a major issue Nevertheless, market forces may have 
influenced uprisings by changing the rural occupational structure, espe- 
cially after they became a major factor 1п the rural economy and society 
(in Korea they were in full force by the 1920s and 19305) In other words, 
increasing commercialization could increase differentiation among peas- 
ants that would 1n turn *break their ties to tradition and to longstanding 
work patterns and make them available for new forms of activity, 1nclud- 
ing political participation” (Cumings 1981, р 347, see also Paige 1975) 
In fact, Cumings's (1981) analysis of 15 counties with relevant data shows 
a significant positive relationship between PC strength and a more differ- 
entiated occupational distribution That 15, PCs were strong 1n counties 
with “a low percentage 1n agriculture and high percentage in skilled and 
unskilled occupations, students and professionals, and school graduates" 
(p 348) Also, of the 14 counties (excluding Puk Cheju with no data 
available), the seven with high occupational differentiation showed higher 
commercialization than the seven others (64% of land 1n paddy fields vs 
52%) These data suggest commerciahzation contributed to uprising by 
producing a differentiated occupational structure with workers, students, 
and intellectuals who would play a key role in protest organizations like 
GPCs 1n postwar Korea Also, that peasants’ protest experience had no 
significant effect on the existence of a GPC (see table 3) but needed to be 
mobilized for uprising by the GPC suggests that a substantial part of GPC 
leadership perhaps came from other than the peasantry, as 1s the case in 
most other peasant uprisings and revolutions (Migdal 1974, Wolf 1969) !5 
16 Overall poor model specification of PC strength in table 3 also suggests a need to 


include nonagrarian vanables in the model to reflect the role of workers, students, 
and intellectuals in organizing and mobilizing peasants into an uprising 
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DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


Analysis of peasant protest movements in the first half of 20th-century 
Korea that culminated 1n the 1946 uprisings shows the importance of a 
historical perspective in explaining social protest movements The wide- 
spread peasant radicalism in liberated Korea did not flare up overnight 
simply upon removal of Japanese rule Nor was it either the result of 
agitation by the North Korean communists as the official account of the 
uprisings claims (see U S Army 1988, 3 365-71), or as Henderson argues 
(1968), merely an “anomic” and “pathological” expression of the “root- 
less” mass It had much deeper historical origins Postwar radicalism 
built on peasant consciousness enhanced through participation 1n colonial 
protest and resistance Particularly, political and national consciousness 
raised through participation m tenancy disputes ın the 1930s and nur- 
tured during the war years through passive forms of resistance provided 
а crucial resource for postwar activism While destruction of colonial 
power no doubt provided structural conditions for the uprisings (see 
Skocpol 1979), that Korean peasants could have been mobilized into 
uprisings in the same way without such political experience 1s doubtful 

A protest “frame” (to use Snow and Benford’s [1988] term) created by 
colonial protest and resistance shaped the issues and targets of the 1946 
uprisings, and these experienced peasants provided a crucial resource for 
the uprisings, that 1s, a potentially mobilizable body of participants 

Yet, while one cannot deny the role of some key leaders of colonial 
period red union movement ın postwar activism, at the aggregate level 
red union experience did not prove as crucial a resource as tenancy dis- 
pute experience This insignificance appears primarily to result from the 
fact that the movements invited severe government repression that may 
also have impeded postwar organization and mobilization of peasants 
Although no direct test can be done with the Korean case, ıt would seem 
that a chilly memory of repression or the presence of repression would 
inhibit protest action (see Muller 1985, Muller and Seligson 1987) 

Such varying effects of different colonial protest experiences compel 
rethinking previous studies that link postwar peasant activism to colonial 
protest experiences without specifying the kind of experience As men- 
tioned above, most previous studies link postwar activism to red union 
experience by examining isolated cases (An 1990, Ching 1988, Cunungs 
1981) Unfortunately they do not consider tenant protest experience or 
mount any rigorous empirical test The statistical analysis of colonial 
and postwar peasant activism advanced here clearly shows that dispute 
experience was more crucial to the occurrence of the 1946 uprisings 

While colonial experience in tenancy disputes contributed to the 1946 
uprisings, this analysis also shows that this contribution turned upon 
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mobilization by GPCs That 1s, peasant consciousness enhanced through 
protest participation proved crucial to the occurrence of uprising only 
when mobilized through a protest organization The detection of this 
interaction of past protest with an organization variable 15 a substantial 
advance over earlier cross-national studies (e g , Gurr 1968) that largely 
failed to specify the impact of past conflict on present conflict Further- 
more, the political opportunity structure such as the power of the local 
landed class, measured by tenancy rate, was crucial for outbreaks These 
findings attest to the usefulness of resource mobilization theory in ex- 
planing social protest movements even in an authoritarian Third World 
country and suggest that we should view with caution works that stress 
the spontaneous character of uprising (see Cumings 1981) They also 
strongly suggest uprisings were not anomic symptoms of social disorgani- 
zation produced by decolonization (Henderson 1968, рр 136-47) or sım- 
ply agitated by Soviet-backed North Korea (U S. Army 1988, 3 347—98) 
Rather, statistical analysis supports Cumings’s (1981) claim that upns- 
ings were the result of effective mobilization of peasants affihated with 
local GPCs Thus, the Korean case clearly shows that both the historical 
formation of consciousness through protest experience and its organiza- 
tion and mobilization for protest action must be considered in any com- 
prehensive analytical treatment of collective action and social protest 
movements 

Future research on social movements should focus on the interaction 
between internal and external resources in explaining protests Neither 
consciousness nor collective interests should be assumed to be constant 
over time, analyses of collective actions must include the historical pro- 
cesses In which they are formulated and reformulated Also to be further 
specified 1s how historical experience influences subsequent action other 
than by raising consciousness, such as by developing “activist networks” 
(McAdam 1989, Taylor 1989) or by producing “repertoires of collective 
action” (Tilly 1978) In addition, experience other than political, such as 
in the workplace or the family, needs consideration as a means of rars- 
ing collective consciousness or developing such networks or reper- 
toires (Bourdieu 1985, Buechler 1990) In any case, history 15 not to be 
taken simply as a background for but as an integral part of collective 
action 
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APPENDIX 
TABLE A1 
GEOGRAPHICAL AREAS ANALYZED 
Province Counties 
North Chólla Chin'an, Kümsan, Muju, Changsu, Imsil, Namwon, 
Sunch'ang, Chóng'üp, Koch'ang, Puan, Kimje, Okku, 
Iksan 
South Chólla Kwangsan, Tamyang, Koksóng, Kurye, Kwangyang, 


Yósu, Sunch'ón, Kohüng, Posóng, Hwasun, Chang- 
hüng, Kangjm, Haenam, Yong'am, Muan, Naju, 
Hamp’yong, Changsóng, Wando, Chindo 

North Kyóngsang Talsóng, Kunwhi, Ussing, Andong, Ch'óngsong, Yóng- 
yang, Yóngdók, Yóng'l, Kyóngju, Yóngch'ón, 
Kyóngsan, Ch'óngdo, Koryóng, Sóngju, Ch'ilgok, 
Kümch'ón, Sónsan, Sangju, Mun'gyóng, Yech'ün, 
Yóngju, Ponghwa 

South Kyóngsang Üiryóng, Ham'an, Ch'angnyóng, Miryang, Yangsan, Ul- 
san, Tongnae, Kimhae, T'ongyóng, Kosóng, Sach'ón, 
Namhae, Hadong, Sanch'óng, Hamyang, Kóch'ang, 
Hyópch'ón 

Kyónggi Koyang, Vangju, P'och'ón, Kap'yóng, Yangp'yóng, 
Yóju, Ich'ón, Yongin, Ansóng, P'yóngt'aek, Suwon, 
Sihüng, Puch'ón, Kimp'o, Kangwha, P'aju, Chang- 
dan, Kaep'ung 


North Ch'ungch'óng Ch'óngju, Poün, Okch'ón, Yóngdong, Chinch'ón, Koe- 
san, Umsóng, Ch'ungju, Chech'ón, Tanyang 
South Ch'ungch'óng Taedók, Y6n’gi, Kongju, Nonsan, Puyó, Sóch'ón, Por- 


yong, Ch'óngyang, Hongsóng, Yesan, Sósan, Tangym, 
Asan, Ch'ónan 

Kangwón Kangnüng, Samch'ók, Ора, Chóngsón, P'yóngch'ang, 
Yóngwól, Wónju, Hoengsóng, Hongch'ón 





NOTE —N = 123 
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Potter Addition Poverty, Family, and Kinship in a Heartland Commu- 
nity By David L Harvey New York Aldine de Gruyter, 1993 Pp 
326 $43 95 


Ann R Tickamyer 
University of Kentucky 


Potter Addition joins the small but growing collection of community case 
studies exploring cultural dimensions of poverty and social margunality 
It augments these studies by scrutinizing a Midwestern community rather 
than a region more typically associated with economic hardship such as 
Appalachia or the Deep South Similarly, its subjects— poor, nonethnic 
whites located 1n the gray area of the rural-urban fringe—set it apart 
from studies of either urban inner-city poverty or remote rural pockets 
of deprivation The book recounts fieldwork muitiated in the late 1960s 
at the height of the War on Poverty, but the subsequent analysis builds 
on the original research to span the mtervenmg years Its purpose 15 to 
depict the “lived, everyday experience” of poverty from the bottom up, 
both to honor the resourcefulness of this segment of the population and to 
serve as a vehicle for theoretical analysis and critical reevaluation of theories 
of poverty These goals intersect in the pursuit of empirical and conceptual 
meaning for the much maligned concept of the “culture of poverty ” 

This project is ambitious and subject to numerous pitfalls Harvey 
charts a risky course 1n his attempt to reclaim core value from Oscar 
Lewis’s original formulation by conducting a cultural study of poverty 
along the lines of the revived interest in the sociology of culture He both 
spectacularly succeeds and falls short ın this effort 

At a theoretical level, he provides a thoughtful exploration of Lewis’s 
work, reclaiming the culture of poverty by constructing a “reproductive 
model of poverty" that avoids both the victim-blaming caricature of a 
lower-class pathological subculture famihar from conservative circles and 
the wholesale rejection of cultural formulations by many liberals Equally 
intriguing 1s the effort to combine an emphasis on environmental exigen- 
cies culled from ecological theory with the cultural analysis to show how 
many of the traits attributed to the poor are actually linked to the *vari- 
able social and economic environments" (р 24) that defy subjects’ ability 
and desires for control The result 15 Harvey’s identification of a culture 
of poverty consisting of both the concrete reahty of material deprivation 
and the structures and mechanisms constructed by the poor to respond 
to economic uncertainty The lives of the poor enact the struggle to gain 
control over what 1s fundamentally beyond their control Thus, the repro- 
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ductive model of poverty adds to a growing effort to avoid the ideological 
pitfalls of much debate over the last decade while retaining what 1s valu- 
able from a variety of approaches 

Somewhat less informative, although too closely intertwined to com- 
pletely separate, 1s Harvey's exposition of Marxist theory While usefully 
providing a structural context 1n which to view the economic travails of 
this community and though augmented by insights from neo-Marxist 
cultural critique, 1t adds little to what 1s largely an intraclass analysis 

Finally, the extensive theoretical discussion of lower-class families 1s 
both overly dense and too entrenched 1n the family theory dominant at 
the time of the original field research In the interim, the study of the 
family and of poverty has expanded rapidly Theoretical developments 
such as gender and life-course analyses could have contributed to unrav- 
eling the social logic of living poor 

Any shortcomings in the theoretical framework are compensated for 
by the richness of the empirical analysis This book 15 a fascinating ac- 
count of the exigencies of lower-class life, and the conceptual tools Har- 
vey uses to find meaning and understanding of the poor’s individual 
trials, family and community life, and economic struggles are more than 
adequate for accomplishing his goal to “penetrate the gritty empirical 
details of living poor and expose the real structures that generate the 
everyday life of poverty” (р 9) From the initial description of the com- 
munity, drawn from Harvey’s first encounter with Potter Addition, to 
the vivid portraits of key informants and subjects, the setting and its 
residents aptly illustrate the author's lessons on the way the poor are at 
once the subject and object of their social and economic life The book 
ends with an updated view of this community and its residents as well 
as a provocative analysis of the shortcomings of current poverty policy 
and analysis 

This book 1s a lively and thought-provoking account of a much ma- 
ligned social group, and there 1s much to engage scholars from a variety 
of areas and perspectives It 1s an impressive undertaking which 1s to be 
commended for both the breadth and the depth of its analysis It can be 
read at a number of levels and should prove useful for both upper-level 
undergraduate and graduate courses as well as for scholars of poverty, 
community, the family, and stratification 


American Dreams, Rural Realties Family Farms ın Crisis By Peggy 
Е Вале Chapel Hill University of North Carolina Press, 1993 Pp 
305 $45 00 (cloth), $18 95 (paper) 


Sonya Salamon 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 


Midwestern Corn Belt farms dominate mages of American agriculture 
Peggy Barlett expands our vision, through her comprehensive study of 
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Dodge County їп central Georgia, with а Southern pattern of working 
the nation’s land Her research was carried out in the 1980s, when years 
of drought and the national “farm crisis" combined to shape an environ- 
ment in which survtval was a cruel struggle for Dodge County families 
Barlett, an economic anthropologist, assumes that farmers make rational 
choices to maximize chances at achieving particular goals. Accordingly, 
Barlett poses a question about the 1980s financial shakeout in Dodge 
County Why among similar farms (ın size and soils) were some in healthy 
financial shape and others highly indebted or driven out of business? In 
answering this question Barlett cogently uses her field study to explore 
key theoretical debates regarding the stability of the midsized family 
farm, the прасі of changing gender roles on families, and how the 
societal “realities” of consumerism, individualism, and short-term goals 
are played out in an agricultural context 

Barlett regards cultural and familial factors to be as critical to farm 
survival as factors of conventional wisdom soils, markets, social struc- 
ture, and the economy Her thesis 1s that families differ according to 
whether their vision of “success” or the “good life" incorporates either 
agrarian or industrial ideals for family and farm An industrial value 
orientation, according to Barlett, reflects penetration of an affluent mid- 
dle-class urban lifestyle nto the rural South Industrial-model families 
value a schedule freed from the constraints of the agricultural cycle, are 
dedicated to social mobility, measure progress ın goods obtained, and 
encourage children to find a better life by leaving farming Alternatively, 
for families with an agrarian value orientation, hard work, frugality, and 
nonfinancial measures of success are dominant For such families an 
organic relationship maintains among farm, family, and work Pursuing 
an industrial family model means that individual goals and consumption 
cause farming to lose its centrality as the source of family meaning or 
preoccupations Farming, for mdustrial-model families, 1s a Job rather 
than a way of life, a means to gain upward mobility and financial secu- 
rity The book explores how the industrial model undermined the modest 
lifestyle, multigenerational cooperation, and work ethic that, Barlett 
demonstrates with financial and other data, was the surest means to 
survival during the 1980s 

Barlett shows that the clash of agrarian values with industrial ideals 
1s a conflict that has long permeated Southern rural society Dodge 
County 1s predominantly white and historically made up of hard-scrabble 
sharecropping and small farms, 1n which even the wealthier had a hard 
life Barlett convincingly shows that many poor farmers longed for an 
elite way of life and when technological and market mechanisms pro- 
vided the means, they grasped for the change Barlett argues that those 
with an industrial worldview buy into the consumer society where success 
15 measured by income and lifestyle and where rampant individualism 
pushes families toward materialistic accumulation For these famihes, 
taking an off-farm job makes great sense, as Barlett cogently demon- 
strates Off-farm work has meant increased income in the past 40 years 
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During a time of drought and financial crisis, selling their labor seems 
more secure to farmers than the long-term strategy of gaining ownership 
of the means of production Barlett has more difficulty pinpointing why 
some families resisted the industrial model Unlike the Midwest, where 
I identified ethnicity as the wellsprmg for similar farmmg patterns, Dodge 
County lacks distinct ethnic enclaves Barlett seems to argue that families 
with a more cautious management style, who value self-sufficiency, land 
ownership, and the nonfinancial benefits of farming, represent a model 
that recalls the poor, cooperative, and egalitarian past Perhaps some 
were indelibly marked by the “Hoover Days" of the Great Depression 
These cautious managers, according to Barlett, ultimately provided a 
model for retrenchment by those whose ambitious management brought 
them to the brink of disaster 

Barlett identifies particular features that characterize Southern family 
farming m rich ethnographic detail Because Dodge County lacks a good 
educational system, farmers are not well-read and rely on information 
sources favoring the industrial model agricultural journals and the mass 
media Little commitment to soil stewardship 1s evident Class differences 
in the historic South favored striving for upward mobility via financial 
success Community solidarity and volunteerism seem not to motivate 
joint actions Perhaps in this Bible Belt region the new, evangelical rel- 
gions that endorse consumerism reinforce the industrial model more so 
than the traditional mainstream churches Unfortunately, religion as the 
potential source of differing values 1s overlooked Barlett, m a particu- 
larly strong and creative chapter on gender roles, shows how Southern 
women are pivotal in determining which management style is adopted 
Their ambivalence toward farming, 1n particular, turned out to be critical 
to farm survival Overall this book 1s an excellent, well-written study 
that substantially expands our understanding of connections between the 
micro level of households and the macro level of cultural trends 


Welfare States and Working Mothers The Scandinavian Experience 
By Arnlaug Lera Cambridge Cambridge University Press, 1992 Pp 
xiv + 200 


Kimberly А Reed 

Fairleigh Dickinson University 

In the “legend of the interventionist welfare state,” social policy was 
used after World War П in Scandinavia to better the lives of women and 
children by providing state-sponsored child care and economic policies 
that offered new employment opportunities It 1s a popular legend that 
deserves to be studied and tested with respect to real and changing defi- 
nitions and practices ın particular countries Arnlaug Гета finds many 
contradictions їп the relationship between how state policies m Sweden, 
Denmark, and Norway conceptualized motherhood, and thus made gen- 
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der salient to the construction of citizenship, and the everyday lives of 
working mothers 

First, Гега finds that there 15 no shared model of child-care policies 
and women's work in Norway, Sweden, and Denmark The notion of a 
common Scandinavian model of reproduction policies has been exagger- 
ated ın theoretical discussions The universalist ambition to provide day 
care for everyone who needs it has never been fully achieved, and the 
availability of child care has remained stratified by class and local incen- 
tives for investment in care programs Nowhere in Scandinavia has sup- 
ply met demand 

In Denmark and Sweden the need for women's labor was integrated 
into policies that produced more state-sponsored day care, good day care 
was seen 1n terms of the labor market In Norway day care was defined 
in terms of a better socialization for children through early activities and 
education, there was resistance to the state usurping the definition of 
the traditional family Local authorities were given responsibihty for the 
structure and provision of public day care, but it was not mandatory for 
them to provide it Child care 1n Norway remains rooted for many 
women 1n the informal, extrafamilial arrangements that are outside the 
state's sphere of responsibility Social networks and informal care mar- 
kets are larger than the public provision system 

A second compelling claim in Leira's work 1s that political institution- 
alization has lagged behind everyday practices of working mothers be- 
cause policies were not developed to promote the combination of caring 
and earning fhat the majority of women practiced in their lives The 
state making of motherhood was never done from the perspective of 
women who were adapting their lives to social changes Women’s defini- 
поп as earners was never given equal weight to their definition as care- 
givers 

This brief but careful review of the history and implementation of 
policies that vary from state to state supports a critique of social research 
and theory that conceptualizes the state as taking over social reproduc- 
tion, replacing the patriarchal family with new structures, or making a 
partnership with women Mothers made different sets of alliances with 
a range of other parties the state, their familial and extrafamilial net- 
works, and their employers Collective provisions alone have never met 
their needs or matched their everyday practices The discussion of theo- 
ries and research on women’s relationship to the welfare states 1n Scandi- 
navia 15 extensive and well informed It calls us back to the level of 
everyday practices that theory purports to represent 

The development of welfare-state policies maintained a differentiation 
of access to entitlements and benefits that made gender salient 1n welfare- 
state citizenship through a hierarchy of work forms that accorded pri- 
macy to wage work, a presumption that caring remain a private responsi- 
bility, and a gendered division of labor A dual concept of citizenship 
developed around the concept of the nuclear family, with the citizen as 
wage worker interdependent with the citizen as caregiver Caring, paid 
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or unpaid, has never been integrated with the welfare-state system of 
entitlement to the same degree as employment The employed-mother 
family challenges these assumptions and forms Leira calls for a concept 
of citizenship that embraces employment and caregiving commitments 
The model of the citizen as wage worker has discriminated against the 
citizen as caregiver Changes in the way people live and practice their 
lives have made the old assumptions untenable The contradictions rise 
to be addressed 

Sections of the book are mteresting independent studies that are 
brought together under the common theme of tracing the relationship 
between how women practice their responsibilities as caregivers and the 
effects of welfare-state policies on their management of child-care and 
earning activities There are more than enough ideas and issues 1n this 
complex study of structures and practices 1n relation to policy to sustain 
several books, but from chapter to chapter different levels of generaliza- 
tion are tied together skillfully Anyone who wishes to understand the 
structures of child care 1n Scandinavia and how they have been shaped 
by different state policies in Sweden, Norway, and Denmark will profit 
from Leira’s stimulating account 


Every Child a Lion The Origins of Maternal and Infant Policy in the 
United Siates and France, 1890—1920 By Alisa Klaus Ithaca, N Y 
Cornell University Press, 1993 Pp уш +298 


Barbara R Bergmann 
American Umversity 


At the start of the 20th century, campaigns to reduce infant mortality 
were going on ш both France and the United States By 1927 the Ameri- 
can movement was past its prime, and federal government financial sup- 
port had been terminated By contrast, the French movement continued, 
blossoming into a set of generous and expensive programs that endure 
to this day They include a health service that registers each pregnancy 
and birth, pays all of the medical costs, and sends out midwives and 
pediatric nurses to make home visits to pregnant women and to infants 
deemed at greater than normal rsk They also include government- 
paid maternity leave, government-subsidized day care for the infants 
of job-holding mothers, and income supplements to families with child- 
ren 

Klaus's book describes the motives for the campaigns in both coun- 
tries, describes the forms they took, and delineates the casts of charac- 
ters In France a low and falling birthrate produced fears that there 
would not be enough young men for the army that was needed to confront 
the Germans The policymakers did not flatter themselves that they 
could get the women of France to raise the birthrate, so they decided to 
try to lower infant mortality Regulation and eventual elimination of the 
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widespread practice of sending newborns to rural areas to be nursed by 
peasant women was one of the first aims Getting better care for the 
infants of job-holding mothers was another 

A convincing account of the genesis of the U 5 movement 15 harder 
to convey, and Klaus 15 not as successful here She evokes the rhetoric 
of the Progressive movement, which viewed child health as conducive 
to economic productivity and the avoidance of deviance She reviews the 
fears that undesirable immigrant stocks were outbreeding the native 
born, whose survival rate needed to be bolstered Perhaps the women’s 
organizations and the women physicians needed a “womanly” cause that 
allowed them entry into the policy arena 

The forms the campaigns took in the two countries were quite differ- 
ent Except for a short period in the 1920s, the U S federal government 
did little but foment activities by localities and citizen groups By con- 
trast, the French central government took a direct part in the provision 
and organization of services Considerations of family privacy were not 
allowed to inhibit French government inspections or interventions 

The U S campaign featured attention-catching baby health contests, 
modeled after the state fair livestock contests, and baby parades It had 
some worthwhile features the establishment of sanitary milk dispensa- 
res, the setting up of child health centers, and the popularization of 
medical examinations for well babies 

In France an all-male government bureaucracy controlled the action 
In the United States the campaign was orchestrated by the Children's 
Bureau, the one government agency dominated by women Klaus cele- 
brates this organization by women as a point in favor of the U S. effort 
But the often paltry nature of the U $ campaign and its demise under 
attack by the American Medical Association hardly come off as triumphs 
of female achievement 

Given the nativism of some of the U 5 campaign’s backers, 1t 15 not 
surprising that 1t concentrated on white people in small towns and rural 
areas, people who were of the “right” ethnicity Blacks badly needed 
help, but the Children's Bureau allowed women's organizations that 
excluded blacks to play the leading part ın the campaign 

In France, ethnically more uniform, the children of the lower strata 
of society were quite acceptable as army recruits, so the baby-saving 
campaigns did reach them There was considerable debate as to whether 
women who had babies out of wedlock should benefit from such pro- 
grams Despite conservative and Catholic opposition, it was decided that 
they should 

In the United States, government programs to help the poor were 
attacked as degrading Right-wing opponents to government action to 
reduce infant mortality denounced such programs as “socialism, bolshe- 
vism, and sovietism,” and recommended instead “more religion, better 
morals, better habits” (p 272) This valuable book thus lends historical 
perspective to current controversies about how to rescue America’s least- 
favored children 
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World Changes ın Divorce Patterns By William J Goode New Haven, 
Conn Yale University Press, 1993 Pp xm+354 


Annemette Sgrensen 
Max-Planck-Institut fur Bildungsforschung 


In his latest book, Wiliam J Goode takes us on another breathtaking 
tour of the world 1n his examination of changes m divorce patterns during 
the period 1950—90 As in his influential book on industrialization and 
family change (World Revolution and Family Patterns [New York Free 
Press, 1963]), Goode dazzles the reader with an unbelievable amount of 
information about divorce trends and family systems 1п all corners of the 
world The book ıs a treasure trove of hard-to-find data, and it will be 
a valuable source of reference for years to come, even though Yale Uni- 
versity Press did not see fit to include a bibliography The purpose of the 
book 15 to describe changes in divorce durmg a period when divorce 
rates have increased dramatically in many parts of the world and when 
speculation about the decline of the family abounds Goode does not 
subscribe to pessimistic predictions, although he clearly sees the high 
divorce rates 1n some countries as worrisome because most societies have 
not worked out “social customs which define postdivorce care as both 
an individual and a collective responsibility” (p 17) 

The first six chapters of the book analyze patterns of change 1n divorce 
їп regions that differ vastly in levels of divorce but share the experience 
of a rapid increase 1n divorce rates since 1950 Four chapters deal with 
northern Europe, southern European Catholc countries, the Nordic 
countries, and Eastern Europe before the collapse of state socialism The 
commonalities of the Anglo-Saxon countries are the focus of а separate 
chapter, as 1s the situation 1n Latin America. The chapters on Europe 
and the Anglo-Saxon countries describe patterns that are well known to 
most North American specialists in the family, but Goode provides a 
hard-to-find synthesis for each region, and the comparison of different 
regions in Europe, for example, makes clear how much the level of dı- 
vorce varies within this fairly homogeneous set of countries Divorce in 
Latin American countries presents a special challenge Because consen- 
sual unions are such an important part of the family system there, official 
divorce rates provide poor estimates of the actual level of union dissolu- 
tion Dissolution rates of consensual unions are higher than of marriages, 
and since the proportion of unions that are consensual has been increasing 
over time, Goode concludes that there must also have been an increase 
in the dissolution rates of unions in Latin America 

The importance of the family system for our understanding of divorce 
and changes ın divorce rates ıs made even more clear in the last three 
chapters of the book Here Goode draws our attention to societies where 
divorce rates declined, largely because of mdustrialization Countries 
such as Japan, Malaysia, Taiwan, and Indonesia, as well as countries in 
the Arab world, have had a tradition of extremely high divorce rates 
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compared to the rest of the world, and m these countnes, there has been 
a sustained decline in divorce until quite recently As Goode's analysis 
makes clear, the traditional high-divorce family system differs ın ппрог- 
tant ways from the modern Western high-divorce society In the former, 
women were a valuable resource for families, and for that reason, remar- 
nage rates were high, so very few women ended up as single heads of 
households Most divorces occurred among young people very early in 
their first marriage, and later marriages typically were much more stable 
than first marriages, again contrary to the pattern observed in modern 
Western societies The high divorce rates reflected a family system where 
marriage was used in the mate selection process (usually directed by the 
family of the young man) prospective wives were tested out and, 1f found 
unfit, sent back to their parents Declines 1n divorce rates occurred when 
industrialization began to undermine the traditional family system Here 
it 1s interesting to note that divorce in these societies, because of its 
acceptance under the traditional family system, began to be considered 
“rather uncouth” when these systems began to break down (p 316) 
Nonetheless, once a modern family system has replaced the traditional, 
divorce will begin to increase again, and ın some countries this trend has 
already begun 

Although Goode 1s somewhat hesitant about making predictions of 
future trends 1n divorce, he does conclude that most developed countries 
are or will become high-divorce-rate systems, because individuals are 
relatively independent of the family ın these societies Divorce will be 
common 1n modern and postmodern society The lesson from the tradi- 
tional high-divorce societies 1s clear “We should institutionalize di- 
vorce—accept ıt as we do other institutions, and build adequate safe- 
guards as well as social understandings and pressures to make 1t work 
reasonably well" (p 345) Only m that way can the negative conse- 
quences of divorce be minimized 


Familiar Exploitation. A New Analysis of Marriage in Contemporary 
Western Societies By Christine Delphy and Diana Leonard Oxford 
Polity Press, 1992 Pp 301 


Denise D Bielby 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


Delphy and Leonard modify Marxist-feminist analyses of the subor- 
dination of women in Western societies by focusing upon the rela- 
tions of exchange within the institution of marnage They target “rela- 
tionships based on love,” and focus their exploration upon the pract- 
ical, sexual, procreative, and symbolic work done by women for men 
within family relationships The credibility of this modified approach 
resides ш the authors’ reconceptualization of household labor and its ties 
to family relationships, and in that regard they offer some insights that 
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extend the human capital model of family behavior and decision 
making | 

Like others before them, they observe how marriage per se transforms 
the household into a unit of unpaid, unowned, and “unproductive” labor 
(by noting how, ın contrast, the same labor of a housekeeper or a prosti- 
tute 1s considered productive because their labor occurs outside the con- 
text of marriage) They clarify how the line between production and 
consumption 1n the household 1s obscured, making difficult the assess- 
ment of household productivity, and how the value added by women to 
goods purchased with husbands’ outside wages for consumption within 
the household 1s an unrecognized but essential contribution to a family's 
standard of hving Furthermore, they clarify that what 15 produced 
within the household has both use value and exchange value and that 
the two are not mutually exclusive as presumed by other scholars They 
observe that exchange value can extend beyond the household unit, but 
because families see household labor as satisfying their own perceived 
needs, household labor 1s widely regarded as having no exchange value 
This point complements England and Kilbourne's arguments (see “Mar- 
kets, Marriages and Other Mates The Problem of Power," in Beyond 
the Marketplace Rethinking Economy and Society, edited by R 
Friedland and A Robertson [New York Aldine, 1990]) about the non- 
transferability of women’s relationship-specific investments ın marriage 
The authors’ theoretical analysis may provide insights for scholars partic- 
ularly interested ın further examination of Becker’s tenets about the fam- 
uy (ш A Treatise on the Family [Chicago University of Chicago Press, 
1981]) 

Delphy and Leonard hnk these insights to the structural and patriar- 
chal determinants that affect behavior within the institution of marriage 
While familial relationships are organized by the family to suit itself and 
to maximize its own resources, Delphy and Leonard argue the family 
cannot be treated as an economic unit (in contrast to Becker's thesis), 
primarily because 1t 15 not comprised of equals Age and gender are not 
just differences among family members, they are the basis for inequalities 
among them ın the production, consumption, and intra- and interfamily 
transmission of household labor and its products While this point 15 
largely overlooked by economists interested in family decision making, 
its conceptual and empirical significance remains largely undeveloped by 
Delphy and Leonard 

The limitations of their framework are especially evident in the final 
chapter, which 1s devoted to an examination of some of the work done 
by wives within the context of marriage (e g , direct contributions to 
husband's waged labor, moral support, domestic labor) compared to that 
done by husbands Delphy and Leonard's unwavering commitment to a 
Marxist perspective generates some interesting theoretical insights into 
household labor, but that paradigm alone 15 insufficient for explaming 
the intersection of culture, affect, rationality, and power п the institution 
of marnage Works such as DeVault's on the hiddenness of women's 
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caring work within familhes (Feeding the Family [Chicago University of 
Chicago Press, 1991], Fenstermaker's on household work as a gendered 
accomplishment (The Gender Factory [New York Plenum, 1985], and 
Brines’s on gender beliefs as the currency of a symbolic exchange within 
social relationships (“The Exchange Value of Housework,” Rationality 
and Society, 5, no 3 [1993]) are more empirically grounded and concep- 
tually richer because they draw upon multiple theoretical perspectives 

In sum, while Famzhar Explo:tation might remind sociologists about the 
relevance of Marxist theory to debates about the institution of marriage, 
the book 15 1ncomplete as either a theoretical explanation or a program 
for empirical research 


Dividing the Child Social and Legal Dilemmas of Custody By Eleanor 
E Maccoby and Robert H Mnookin Cambridge, Mass Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1992 Pp x1+369 


Marygold S Melh 
University of Wisconsin —Madison 


Dividing the Child 15 a major addition to the literature on an unportant 
social issue child custody and support after divorce It examines the roles 
of gender and conflict in the process by which parents make arrangements 
for the care and support of their children during and after divorce and 
the impact of public policy on that process The authors studied 1,124 
families who filed for divorce in two California counties and who were 
interviewed three times over a period of about three and one-half years 
In this review I discuss the three most important issues explored in the 
study 

The role of gender —Regarding the role that gender plays 1n the paren- 
tal arrangements, the researchers found, as might be expected, that be- 
fore divorce both parents shared in the care of their children and contrib- 
uted to family support However, their primary roles were clearly 
gendered In the majority of cases mothers were the primary caretakers, 
even when they worked full time, and fathers were the primary support- 
ers, earning about twice as much as mothers After divorce, mothers 
continued to be the primary child-care givers, but fathers were no longer 
the primary supporters of their children Although 88% of the noncusto- 
dial fathers were ordered to pay child support, noncustodial financial 
support made up only about 15% of the custodial parent’s postdivorce 
household income Furthermore, as other studies have shown, compli- 
ance was a problem By the end of the study those who paid ш full had 
fallen to 57% 

Fathers in this study were much more involved than those in other 
studies After three and one-half years only 14% of the children in sole 
mother custody had not seen their fathers within the last year Fathers 
were also more apt to be involved in custody arrangements For example, 
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7596 of the cases involved joint legal custody, in other words, shared 
decision making In these cases, the researchers found that changes in 
California law to allow joint legal custody and thus encourage both par- 
ents to remam involved with their children had been effective However, 
in almost half of these cases, the children hved with their mothers and 
their fathers! involvement seemed to be no more than in cases of sole 
mother custody, joint legal custody was more symbolic than real 

In about 20% of the cases, the divorce decree provided for Joint physi- 
cal custody, meaning that the children would lve with both parents 
There was a downside to this dual residence, however It appeared to 
be used as a settlement mechanism im high conflict cases Although 20% 
of all cases resulted in joint physical custody, that was the outcome in 
40% of the 166 cases classified as being high conflict cases The research- 
ers expressed concern about some of these cases because they exposed 
the children to continuous parental conflict In addition, in a significant 
number of these cases the child actually lived with the mother, who then 
received reduced support based on shared time but provided full-time 
care 

Conflict 2n the divorce process —The findings in Dividing the Child 
offer new perspectives on issues of conflict in the divorce process For 
example, the public perception 1s that the legal process of custody and 
support is characterized by strategic demands and high conflict Maccoby 
and Mnookin systematically investigated these claims and found little 
foundation for that view The great majority (75%) of the families re- 
ported httle legal conflict over custody and support In fact, only 1 596 
of the cases required a judicia! decision The authors suggest that the 
low number of cases requiring judicial resolution may reflect the fact that 
California law mandates court-annexed mediation 

On another issue, the widely discussed fear that because mothers value 
custody so highly they trade it for child support, the study found no 
statistically persuasive evidence that mothers who were involved 1n high 
legal conflict had to give up support to win custody The authors suggest 
that the certainty provided ın California by child support guidelines and 
equal division of property may provide protection for mothers, 1mportant 
information from a public policy perspective 

Coparenting after divorce —Daviding the Child paints the most com- 
plete picture we have of how parents continue parenting functions after 
divorce In the majority of the famihes studied, both parents continued 
contact with their children, making the quality of the coparenting rela- 
tionship important However, after three and one-half years only а mi- 
nority of families cooperated in parenting and 25% of the parents still 
were judged to be highly conflicted The most common approach was 
what the authors called parallel parenting with little communication be- 
tween parents Confhcted and cooperative parents were to be found in 
equal numbers in all residential arrangements—sole mother custody, sole 
father custody, and dual residence 

In sum, Deviding the Child 15 a significant addition to our knowledge 
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about the effects of conflict and the role of gender 1n postdivorce parent- 
mg It provides one of the most complete pictures available m the current 
literature on how parents arrange and continue parenting functions dur- 
ing and after divorce, and should be read by all who are interested in 
the evolution of modern postdivorce living for children. This audience 
1ncludes anyone interested in the social dimensions of parent-child postdi- 
vorce relationships, such as sociologists, psychologists, and child and 
family specialists, divorce-related social-service providers, such as social 
workers and mediators, lawyers involved ın negotiating the terms of 
divorce settlements, and, of course, makers of public policy 


Lives on the Edge Single Mothers and Their Children in the Other 
America By Valerie Polakow Chicago University of Chicago Press, 
1993 Pp 1x+222 $22 50 


Kathryn M Neckerman 
Columbia University 


Valerie Polakow’s Lives on the Edge critiques the way American institu- 
tions marginalize single mothers and their children Single mothers are 
by turns stigmatized and ignored by mainstream society, she writes, their 
poverty legitimized by a discourse about inequality that blames and 1so- 
lates poor women Polakow traces the roots of this discourse in European 
and American social history and outlines some public-policy remedies for 
poor families’ financial troubles but devotes most of her book to the 
encounters of poor women and children with the public institutions that 
mark them as deviant and undeserving—welfare agencies and schools 

Polakow bases her work mostly on interviews with single mothers and 
on classroom observations ın preschool programs These ethnographic 
materials are engrossing and include vivid illustrations of how badly 
schools and social welfare agencies can treat the poor The mothers’ 
narratives provide yet more evidence of the failures of the US welfare 
system Like others, Polakow points to the perverse financial incentives 
of Aid to Families with Dependent Children, but she also criticizes the 
inefficiency, restrictive rules, and demeaning treatment that welfare re- 
cipients face Her discussion shows how welfare agencies frustrate single 
mothers’ efforts to become self-supporting Incidentally, the mothers’ 
interviews also qualify the optimistic view, conventional among social 
scientists, of kin support in poor families Most of the women had been 
abandoned by the fathers of their children and sometimes by their own 
kin A few had suffered family violence or sexual abuse For some 
women, km networks were invaluable, but others found their families 
unable or unwilling to help 

Polakow’s discussion of preschool programs extends her earlier work, 
which criticized the regimented character of early childhood education 
(The Erosion of Childhood [Chicago University of Chicago Press, 1982]) 
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The classrooms she studied for Lives on the Edge, most in Head Start 
or other remedial preschool programs, were characterized by rigid rules, 
punitive discipline, and developmentally mappropnate training This 
“pedagogy of the poor" is grounded, she writes, ın the view that low- 
income or “high-risk” children need more structure to compensate for 
deficits in their home environments Polakow’s observations suggest that 
this approach does more harm than good, stifling poor children’s natural 
creativity and curiosity and failing to attend to their particular emotional 
and physical needs 

Unfortunately, Polakow’s inquiry into the historical roots of these pat- 
terns 1s too brief to yield much insight Based on a selective reading of 
European and American history, she argues that Anglo-American socie- 
ties have traditionally defined poor or single-parent families as pathologi- 
cal, while ignoring pathological aspects of “normal” two-parent families 
infanticide, child abandonment, physical and sexual abuse, slavery and 
indentured servitude, child labor, and harsh school discipline have af- 
fected children of both one- and two-parent families The demeaning 
treatment and unfair labeling of the poor represent for Polakow a perva- 
Sive oppression of which bad preschools are simply the most recent manı- 
festation As historical explanation, this account 1s unsatisfying 

More frustrating 1s Polakow’s reluctance to engage current questions 
1n scholarly and public debate For instance, many scholars now argue 
that single-parent families suffer social as well as economic disadvan- 
tages, a point with which some of Polakow’s harried young mothers 
might concur Polakow slights this issue, proposing simply to alleviate 
the financial burdens of poor families 

An engagement with current debates would have been particularly 
useful m the material on education, given the vitality of recent academic 
research on school organization and reform Understanding the hazards 
of labeling students, educators are torn between their wish to acknowl- 
edge the special needs of poor children and a fear of stigmatizing those 
children, Polakow’s work draws attention to this dilemma without show- 
ing how to resolve ıt Scholars have often criticized the emphasis on order 
and compliance ın the schooling of poor children, Polakow repeats that 
criticism but does not explore why the belief in structured schooling for 
“disadvantaged” children has persisted so remarkably Like the 
inner-city schools that thrive under charismatic principals, the book's 
one good preschool class 1s portrayed as a function of talented and caring 
teachers, begging the question of how to foster such talent Polakow 
gives us easy villans—bigoted teachers, heartless administrators, 
and stingy legislators—instead of an account of the organizations in 
which these individuals are embedded The book reiterates some of the 
most difficult issues in education today but fails to move beyond them 

In the end the parts of Polakow’s book are at war with each other It 
15 difficult to reconcile her bleak vision of family Ше with her inspiring 
portraits of resilient single mothers Her almost fatalistic history of the 
oppression of women and children seems at odds with the modest policy 
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proposals that close the book Апа although Polakow wants to break 
down barriers between the affluent “us” and the impoverished “them,” 
singling out the poor for study reinforces their otherness Lzves on the 
Edge 1s poignant and stirring but 1s ultimately unsatisfying 


The Habit of Surviving Black Women’s Strategies for Life By Kesho 
Yvonne Scott New Brunswick, NJ Rutgers University Press, 1991 
Pp xn+208 


Yvonne D Newsome 
Vanderbilt University 


What African-American woman has not patted herself on the back occa- 
sionally and congratulated herself for surviving racism, classism, and 
sexism? I confess that I have, and now a book has come along that tells 
me other black women share these sentiments In The НаЬ of Surviving, 
mere survival as life achievement runs like a motif throughout the life 
histories of the four African-American women highlighted by Kesho 
Yvonne Scott Scott agrees with the women’s description of themselves 
as survivors, but she insists that survival without liberation 15 not 
enough Scott brilliantly points out that by focusing only on the glory of 
their survival these women present an unrealistic superwoman image to 
the world, an image that denies the personal costs entailed as the price 
for their survival Scott believes 1t 1s more accurate to say that black 
women are in the “habit of surviving” than it 1s to say that black women 
are survivors This habit of surviving includes various strategies—some 
invented to adjust to external pressures and others passed on intergenera- 
tionally—that black women use to resist or adapt to oppression 

The four women 1n the book are part of a generation that was “born 
in the thirties, raised in the forties, and married in the fifties” (р 9) As 
children, they learned that the ideal black woman centers her life around 
men and marriage, motherhood, and service to the church and commu- 
nity Complying with the social norms of the time, all became wives 
and mothers As adults, most of these women regularly suppressed their 
personal happiness, needs, and wants to satisfy those of their families of 
origin, partners, children, communities, and a racist society Thus, they 
sometimes put up with racism, sexism, male infidelity, physical abuse, 
and other forms of exploitation simply because they had been taught that 
their oppression was inevitable 

Tronically, these very women who sometimes seemed to comply with 
their oppressors are themselves personally committed to nonsexist and 
antiracist human relationships Scott interprets this glaring anomaly as 
one of the negative aspects of the habit of surviving She argues that 
when oppressed people internalize their oppression, they may unknow- 
ingly engage in behaviors or think 1n ways that help to perpetuate oppres- 
sive systems Therefore, when black women, as part of the habit of 
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surviving, comply with oppressive systems so as not to be crushed by 
them, they reinforce the very systems that keep them down 

Scott proposes that the habit of surviving initially develops ın response 
to the pain and suffering that oppressed people experience For example, 
the habit helps the oppressed to alleviate their anger, and it gives them 
some sense of control over their lives Over time, however, habits of 
surviving can become so routinized and so taken for granted that people 
sometimes come to believe they are part of a cultural tradition that should 
be maintained Routinized, unquestioned habits can control oppressed 
people’s lives and thus inhibit their personal growth and hberation Ide- 
ally, the oppressed should control their habits by actively deciding when 
it 1s productive or counterproductive to use them Scott suggests that 
true liberation can only be achieved when people are open to change, 
willing to reexamine and discuss habits of surviving and oppression, and 
aware that oppressed people can and must actively change the world 
rather than merely adapt to it 

The book has two other assets that make 1t worth reading In the final 
pages, Scott shares her own life history and interviews her two young 
daughters, ages ten and eight First, Scott tells us that her interviews of 
the four women raised her consciousness and led her to reexamine her 
own life What she finds shocks her Because she was born im the late 
1950s Scott benefited from occupational and educational opportunities 
that were closed to the older women, yet she discovers that her hfe 
murrors theirs It 1s moving to see how she comes to this realization and 
how she chooses to deal with the knowledge that she, too, 1s 1n the habit 
of surviving Second, upon interviewing her daughters, Scott 1s equally 
dismayed to learn that she has already begun to pass on the habit of 
surviving to them This revelation forces Scott to think of ways to help 
them and other black females avoid this nonliberating path 

I strongly recommend this highly readable book to anyone who 15 
interested in the experiences of African-Americans and women The book 
1s excellent for courses that explore race, class, and gender Also, its use 
of oral histories makes 1t adaptable to courses in a variety of disciplines 


Islands 1n the Street Gangs and American Urban Society By Martin 
Sanchez Jankowski Berkeley and Los Angeles University of California 
Press, 1991 Pp x1+382 


Mercer L Sullivan 
New School for Social Research 


This book reports unprecedented accomplishments m ethnographic 
fieldwork Where previous ethnographers, even working in teams, have 
documented at most a small handful of gangs, this study discusses 37 
gangs in three cities—Boston, Los Angeles, and New York City— 
studied over a 10-year period by a single investigator As part of gaining 
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access to most of these gangs, the author reports that he went through 
initiations that involved fighting with them to demonstrate “heart ” Af- 
terward, he continued to encounter extraordinary amounts of violence, 
including direct observation of 267 fights between gangs He also reports 
wide-ranging contacts with other residents of these neighborhoods and 
with police officials and local politicians who interacted with the gangs 

The potential of such data for advancing knowledge of one of the most 
venerable topics in sociology 1s clearly extraordinary With such data, 
one should be able to construct and test a powerful theory of varieties of 
gang behavior The results, however, are quite different Despite re- 
peated assertions that this work invalidates or improves upon past stud- 
1es, the author gives us few specifics about variation in gang behavior 
over time or between places, besides the repeated observation that Chi- 
cano gangs ın Los Angeles are unique ın persisting across several genera- 
tions, a fact well established by previous studies The sources of quotes 
and stories are identified haphazardly, sometimes by pseudonymous gang 
name, ethnicity of gang, and city, but frequently only by city The only 
complete inventory of the gangs fails to identify them by city 

Rather than analyzing variation, this study employs a curiously static 
set of central analytic categories First we are told that people who be- 
come members of gangs all have “defiant individualist” characters, a 
shared trait that 1s repeatedly invoked to explain almost all gang-related 
behavior No less static 1s the mvocation of “the community,” here 
conceived and portrayed with only minor qualifications as undifferenti- 
ated either internally or among places All variation in gang behavior 15 
related to the internal governance structure of the gangs, which varies 
neatly among three ideal types, “vertical,” “horizontal,” and "influ- 
ential ” 

Most of the data presented either restate what 1s already known from 
prior studies or are wildly at odds with those studies The most surprising 
assertions concern the stability and rational orgamization of gangs and 
their remarkable degree of integration into their neighborhoods and 
cities These gangs have established clubhouses with entertainment facili- 
ties They are strongly supported by local residents, who apparently wel- 
come extortion rackets, and the gangs return the favor in myriad ways, 
such as providing escort services for the elderly The gangs maintain 
regular though clandestine contacts with local elected officials, with 
whom they exchange favors These gangs are also business organizations 
We are told little about their business enterprises, however, except that 
they are primarily Шера] 

Past studies have shown that gangs sometimes play some positive roles 
in their neighborhoods, but these studies have also recorded profound 
local ambivalence toward gangs Nothing of this level of untroubled 
integration of gangs into neighborhoods and cities has ever been docu- 
mented previously One wonders how these well-established criminal 
organizations with their highly visible clubhouses have managed to es- 
cape the police surveillance that has penetrated even John Gottr’s inner 
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sanctum Lacking consistent or even rudimentary data on what these 
neighborhoods are like, ıt 15 ympossible to explain these apparent contra- 
dictions 

While the unexplained discrepancies between this study and others on 
the question of how gangs are integrated into neighborhoods are puzzhng, 
the contradictions to the existing record on differences among cities se- 
verely undermine the book Los Angeles has been known for its visible 
and persistent gangs over the past generation and more Gangs in New 
York during the reported research period were a minor phenomenon, 
popping up here and there, mostly 1n Latino neighborhoods Irish and 
African-American gangs were not prominent, certainly not on a scale 
comparable to that described 1n the book Gangs do vary in many ways 
other than organizational structure and not least in their permanence and 
salience within local areas I am surprised that such a sweeping treatment 
based on such extensive fieldwork would fail to show this fact 

Another curiosity 1s that most of the gang members are portrayed 
almost as 1 they were trained sociologists, since their quotes often use 
the terminology of the author's theories, except for differences ın gram- 
mar The dialogue lacks the tension between actors’ and analysts’ models 
that 1s present 1n most contemporary ethnographic studies 

Theoretically and methodologically, this study falls short of 115 claims 
The unvarying character of gang members, the ill-defined sense of neigh- 
borhood, and the highly orgamzed gang structure do not accord with 
existing literature nor are they documented so that the reader can evalu- 
ate the claims advanced Several less ambitious but far more informative 
and convincing recent gang ethnographies are available Finally, ıt 15 my 
opinion that engaging m violent confrontations with research subjects ın 
order to gain access to research data 1s not an ethically acceptable way 
of doing research, even 1f the results had proved interesting 


The “Underclass” Debate Views from History Edited by Michael B 
Katz Princeton, NJ Princeton University Press, 1993 Pp 507 


Philip Kasinitz 
Hunter College, City University of New York 


The current debate over the changing nature of American poverty 1s 
clearly grounded in historical assumptions Yet those engaged in this 
debate have often paid more attention to the characteristics of the poor 
and their communities than to the historical, structural, and political 
transitions that created the ghetto In an effort to reframe this debate 
around historical themes, Michael Katz has brought together the work 
of 12 historians plus two historically minded sociologists to create what 
1s certainly one of the most important books on poverty to appear in 
recent years Despite its origins as a conference volume, The “Underclass” 
Debate 1s an editorially focused and unified work, whose authors speak 
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to rather than past each other Substantively, it presents an overview of 
the many trends leading to the concentration of poverty ın American 
inner cities (the authors sidestep the controversy over the term “un- 
derclass” by using 1t 1n quotes) Methodologically, 1t makes the case for 
the importance of historical work on the topic 

The book 1s most successful ın the first of these tasks, and 1t 1s unfortu- 
nate that space will not permit а thorough discussion of the individual 
essays Tracing out the roles of migration, deindustrialization, changes 
in housing and family patterns, as well as the history of social policies 
towards the poor, the authors present rich, detailed studies that could 
all stand on their own Read as a unified work, however, several larger 
themes emerge One is what might be termed “African-American excep- 
tionalism ” The authors show how the timing of migration, the inability 
to create sustainable “ethnic niches" in the economy (which Suzanne 
Modell argues were central ın the success of other groups), and racism 
made the African-American experience of urban poverty fundamentally 
different from that of white immigrants or, as Jacqueline Jones docu- 
ments, Appalachian white migrants to the north 

A second major theme 1s an attempt to debunk the notion that the 
ghetto had a *golden age" in which a multiclass black community pro- 
vided its members with a strong source of institutional support The 
authors concede that the early northern ghetto was far richer ın institu- 
tions than such neighborhoods are today, but they deny there ever was 
a period of interclass harmony The large majority of ghetto dwellers, 
they remind us, have always been poor Prior to the 1960s the tiny north- 
ern, black middle class often sought to separate itself from the masses 
When segregation prevented them from doing so physically, they did so 
socially The important change 1n the ghettos, the authors assert, was 
not a middle-class exodus but the “deproletarianization” of the poor 
The social 1solation of poor communities played a part in this process, 
although the physical distance from Jobs may not have been as central 
as some sociologists and economists have suggested Thomas Surgue 
notes that even when blacks were more likely than other ethnic groups 
to hve near industrial jobs, they were less likely to hold them 

A theme that emerges less clearly, in part because the authors seem 
less 1n agreement, 15 a debate over the degree to which the contemporary 
ghetto represents continuity with the past While several authors start 
their essays by stating the importance of placing ghetto poverty 1n histori- 
cal context, virtually all arrive at the conclusion that the current situation 
15 “without precedent in America’s history” (Katz, р 449) However, 
many insist that the features of the contemporary ghetto that most alarm 
journalists are (in the words of Joe Wiliam Trotter, Jr ) “not entirely 
new" (p 57) Kathryn Neckerman, for example, finds "contemporary 
ghetto family patterns” among “a minority of the urban poor before 
1940" (р 219), and while Trotter notes that the *magnitude" of ghetto 
problems has clearly changed over the last two decades, he insists that 
*a historical examination of these issues reveals more connections be- 
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tween past and present than the current literature on the urban un- 
derclass suggests " Yet, while one must agree that without historical 
analysis one cannot "fully understand the changing dimensions of urban 
poverty" (Trotter, p 57, my emphasis), overall it 1s the discontinuities 
with the past that emerge most strikingly from The “Underclass” Debate 

Further, “magnitude” counts William Julius Wilson's account (see 
The Truly Disadvantaged [Chicago University of Chicago Press, 1987]) 
of the formation of the underclass and the debate over “concentration 
effects" that 1t inspired, 1s largely about what happens when a “munor- 
ity" pattern becomes dominant throughout a community This brings 
me to one of the few weaknesses in The “Underclass” Debate Several of 
the authors exaggerate the differences between their work and "social 
scientific" analyses of poverty In some cases the "social scientists? they 
attack are in fact journalists At other times authors insist that their 
approach serves to shift attention *away from individual and family 
behavior" and puts the emphasis on the “marginalization, exclusion and 
isolation” of the poor (Katz, р 443) It ıs true that a lot of research 
funding has gone into investigating the behavior of the poor Yet to 
imply that Wilson and his collaborators ignore structural issues, such as 
deindustriahzation, or political decisions, such as public-housing policy, 
1s a highly selective reading 

The concluding section of The “Underclass” Debate examines the social 
policies that created the current configuration of poverty and the politics 
that resulted from it Several of the authors offer excellent accounts of 
the war on poverty In answer to the continuing conservative insistence 
that the antipoverty programs are to blame for the crises of the inner 
cities, Katz insists that the War on Poverty was, in fact, too small for 
the job It suffered from insufficient numbers of programs, insufficient 
funds, and ultimately from insufficient political will Thomas Jackson 
offers a balanced account of the successes and limitations of the “move- 
ment” and its impact on urban ghettos Jackson 1s generally sympathetic 
to the participatory thrust of the War on Poverty programs and dismisses 
as fantasy the image of “radical sociologists stirring up the poor” that 
stands at the center of Daniel Patrick Moynihan’s Maximum. Feasible 
Misunderstanding But he recognizes that mobilizing people without re- 
sources leads, almost by definition, to reliance on foundations and other 
“third parties,” whose support was “unreliable at best” (p 429) More 
centrally, Jackson notes that the localism of many 1960s antipoverty 
programs was both a strength and a limitation As we now know, the 
institutions that most directly impinge on the daily lives of the poor, and 
over which mobilized poor people can exert the most influence—schools, 
welfare offices, police departments—had little influence over the long- 
term trends that reshaped the inner city 

Perhaps the book's most politically important critique of “underclass” 
research 1s offered by Katz, who notes that while underclass theorists 
speak the language of class, they often study 'the-poor ın isolation and 
ignore the relational side of class analysis “Social Science” he writes, 
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“misses a very important pomt the processes creating an underclass 
degrade all our hves The degradation of civic experience, democracy 
and the public sphere in contemporary urban America are the result of 
the same forces that produced the underclass We flourish or sink 
together” (р 442) This 1s terrific rhetoric and when I first read it I felt 
lke applauding Yet upon reflection I think that, sadly, Katz overesti- 
mates our interconnectedness While middle-class Americans may be 
spiritually poorer for the degradation of civic experience, they are often 
able to compensate through the marketplace With the growth of private 
schools and gated communities, as automobiles replace mass transporta- 
tion and the suburbs become places of work as well as residence, 1t has 
become easy for the middle class to turn its back on the ghetto The 
degradation of the public sphere may hurt us all, but the costs are borne 
mainly by the poor 

Finally, ıt should be noted that The “Underclass” Debate, perhaps 
unintentionally, points out an interesting difference between historians 
and sociologists Its authors repeatedly make the case for the centrality 
of historical research in understanding poverty The point 15 valid Yet 
it 1s made so often that at times 1t sounds like disciplinary cheerleading 
It may be that this particular debate has been so much the turf of sociolo- 
gists that other scholars feel the need to establish their right to be there, 
but I think there 1s more to it than that In the 1950s it would have been 
easy to imagine editing a book оп an important social issue in which 
various sociologists contributed articles demonstrating how “views from 
sociology” were essential to understanding the topic It 1s hard to imagine 
anyone doing this today (except perhaps in a book intended for under- 
graduates) I am not sure that this 1s an altogether bad thing, 1n many 
ways our current humility is well deserved Yet the debate over the 
underclass, and this fine collection, should remind us that despite sociol- 
ogy's current low repute at least some sociologists are doing work consid- 
ered important enough to read, critique, and challenge by scholars in 
other disciplines as well as by intellectuals and policymakers outside the 
academy 


The Lenses of Gender Transforming the Debate on Sexual Inequality 
By Sandra Lipsitz Bem New Haven, Conn Yale University Press, 
1993 Рр xu+244 


Christine L Williams 
University of Texas at Austin 


Sandra Lipsitz Bem 1s a psychologist best known for inventing the Bem 
Sex Role Inventory (BSRD), a scale designed to measure how closely men 
and women conform to masculine and feminine stereotypes Since its 
introduction 20 years ago, the BSRI has been enormously popular among 
social psychologists Recently, however, Bem’s original work has fallen 
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out of favor among gender scholars for a variety of reasons In particular, 
the BSRI and the related concept of androgyny have been criticized for 
reifying the very cultural categories they seek to explain and for ignoring 
the problems of gender inequality and men’s institutionalized power over 
women in society In The Lenses of Gender Bem explicitly addresses these 
problems by situating her research in an overarching “theory of how 
biology, culture, and the individual psyche interact їп historical context 
to systematically reproduce male power” (р уш) 

Bem contends that three dominant beliefs are embedded in culture, 
social structure, and personality androcentrism (the belief in male superi- 
ority), gender polarization (the belief that men and women have funda- 
mentally different natures), and biological essentialism (the belief that 
gender difference and male domination are natural) In her view, most 
men and women internalize these beliefs so deeply that they become like 
"lenses" or frameworks that organize all information and experience 
about the world, thus reproducing male power and privilege 1n society 

Bem devotes three chapters to documenting and describing the three 
gender lenses She examines several mainstream discourses ın Western 
culture to demonstrate the existence of these frameworks, including socio- 
biology, prenatal hormone theory, Judeo-Christian theology, ancient 
Greek philosophy, Freudian psychoanalysis, American equal-rights law, 
sexology, and feminist theory Her overviews of these perspectives are 
superficial and rely heavily on secondary sources, they are apparently 
intended for an audience unfamiliar with the gender scholarship of the 
past 20 years (p 1x) Following these overviews, Bem presents her own 
“gender schema theory,” which describes how individuals internalize 
the gender lenses, then use them to process information and, ultimately, 
to reproduce male dominance 

In my view, the most interesting and valuable part of this book 15 
Bem’s defense of her earlier work ın the chapter on gender polarization 
In the 1970s Bem used the BSRI to demonstrate that many people are 
“androgynous,” meaning that they possess both masculine and feminine 
traits This research represented a clear advance over other perspectives 
in psychology that posited a direct link between biology and gender iden- 
tity and pathologized any deviation from “normal” masculinity or femi- 
nmity However, Bem now acknowledges that androgyny itself 1s a gen- 
der-polarizing concept that has been used to promote male dominance 
Nevertheless, she contmues to defend it, arguing that “for many people 
confused about how to behave as a man or a woman, androgyny provides 
both a vision of utopia and a model of mental health that does not require 
the individual to banish from the self whatever attributes and behaviors 
the culture may have stereotypically defined as mappropriate for his or 
her sex” (p 124) 

But it 1s precisely this utopian aspect of the concept of androgyny that 
renders ıt problematic for sociologists Bem’s theory does not explain 
what enables the “androgynous” individuals to escape the overwhelming 
forces of gender acculturation 1n our society Missing from this analysis 
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15 the social and historical context of resistance and support for hegemonic 
cultural belefs about gender 

The lack of social context 1s also evident in her final chapter, which 
makes a case for eliminating the gender lenses Bem calls herself a gender 
“minimizer,” committed to the principle that men and women are basi- 
cally the same She encourages parents to teach their children that ana- 
tomical differences between the sexes are all that matter—and then only 
for the purposes of reproduction She writes that ideally we should *view 
our sex as so completely given by nature, so capable of exerting its influ- 
ence automatically, and so limited ın its sphere of influence to those 
domains where it really does matter biologically, that ıt could be safely 
tucked away in the backs of our minds and left to 1ts own devices" 
(p 192) Given that the gender lenses are internalized early 1п hfe and 
continually reinforced by society throughout adulthood, however, 1t 1s 
not clear how anyone could ignore gender or keep it "safely tucked 
away ” 

Bem 15 to be applauded for addressing the critical questions that have 
been raised about her previous work and for attempting to include culture 
and social structure ın an analysis of gender inequality Still, the theoreti- 
cal synthesis offered by The Lenses of Gender leaves many important 
questions unanswered 


Women’s Pard and Unpaid Labor The Work Transfer ın Health Care 
and Retaiwg By Nona Y Glazer Philadelphia Temple University 
Press, 1993 Pp xv+273 


John P Walsh 
University of Ino: at Chicago 


Work transfer 15 the process of decommodifying service labor and replac- 
ing 1t with the unpaid work of householders, usually women Glazer uses 
the concept of work transfer to help bridge the gap between studies of 
the labor process and studies of household production She argues for 
explicitly linking the public sphere of markets and the private sphere of 
households In particular she argues that this concept 1s central to an 
understanding of how changes 1n the delivery of services have affected 
women For Glazer, “Paid and unpaid work form a seamless web of 
activities that provide services The reorganization by managers of 
the labor process eliminates, consolidates and develops new work for 
paid workers What work 15 no longer done by paid workers 1s shifted 
to those who buy or use services and to their relatives and friends” 
(p 177) 

Based on archival data from trade journals and women's magazines 
and on interviews with health-care workers and administrators, Glazer 
argues that despite trends toward commodification, capitalism also has 
a countertendency toward work transfer For example, health care trans- 
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formed from a primarily in-home activity to one centered in hospitals 
during most of this century, and then, during the last two decades, began 
shifting back toward home care Glazer attributes these changes to the 
power of capitalists to determine the labor process, to control state policy, 
and to manipulate ideology so as to facilitate accumulation She also 
argues that the invisible nature of many of these changes (due to their 
location 1n individual households and the low statuses of those most 
affected) results in httle effective resistance to powerful corporations and 
state policies that favor corporate interests over those of women and 
low-status workers Glazer also emphasizes the complexity of changes in 
the labor process Her analysis of nursing and related occupations shows 
that these changes led to some job enlargement, polarization of status 
and pay, and site specialization In addition, Glazer argues that attempts 
to “professionalize” nursing led to conflict among categories of low- 
status health workers, conflicts which hospital administrators exploited 

Glazer argues that work transfer increases the burden on women as 
workers and as family members Furthermore, these changes differen- 
tially affect women of different statuses Her analyses of the interactions 
of the various status systems as they relate to work transfer 1s one of the 
book's strengths She notes how changes ın federal policies, combined 
with health care corporatization, resulted ın sending patients home 
“quicker and sicker,” 1п most cases to be cared for by female family 
members The tasks eliminated from hospital care were those done 
mainly by poor women or minorities Further, wealthy women were 
better able to buffer themselves from the effects of these changes by 
hiring poor or minority women to assist 1n home care, while these same 
poor or minority women were more likely to have to quit their jobs or 
adjust their work schedules to care for sick relatives 

This book has several strong pomts First, ıt highlights the often invisi- 
ble work of women who integrate the market and the home and who are 
forced to adjust to the labor process changes and work transfer that firms 
have adopted to reduce labor costs This book should form the basis for 
more serious theorizing by Marxist and feminist scholars about the rela- 
tions among the market, the household, and various status hierarchies 
Second, the book emphasizes the way public policies lead to (perhaps 
intended) consequences that get hidden due to the low status of those 
most affected These hidden consequences should be a central focus of 
debate during discussions of health-care reform 

The book's weakness 1s 1ts overly simplistic model of the workings of 
capitalism and the relations between the labor process and ideology In 
particular the role of conflict gets sighted There needs to be more discus- 
sion of the ways in which women workers or customers have resisted 
work transfer or the related labor process changes For example, unions 
and consumer groups resisted, with some success, the elimination of item 
pricing that accompanied checkout scanners—a form of work transfer 
that eliminated clerk labor and required customers to exert more effort 
to keep track of prices Similarly, Glazer deals only briefly with the recent 
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rise ın services п retailing A more extensive treatment of this reversal 
would help to specify the causes of work transfer 

While Glazer undertheorizes the capitalist relations that cause work 
transfer, her analysis of 1ts effects helps make up for this shortcoming 
Overall, the book 1s well suited for a class on gender, work, or family 
Glazer's focus on work transfer helps bndge the often separated domains 
of work and family and shows how changes ın work are intricately tied 
to changes їп family Glazer's discussion of the effects of federal policies 
on hospital workers and patients would also be instructive background 
for analyses of new ways of funding health care 1n the United States 


Two Faces of Protest Contrasting Modes of Women’s Activism in India 
By Amrita Basu Berkeley and Los Angeles University of California 
Press, 1992 Pp 308 


Patricia Craig 
Ohio State University 


Discussions and theories about contemporary political movements often 
tend toward the parochial with the result that the approaches developed 
in different parts of the world reflect the particular experiences of strug- 
gles in those regions One aim of Amrita Basu’s study of political activism 
in India, Two Faces of Protest, 1s to correct this problem by highlighting 
how the insights derived from studies of new social movements can be 
successfully applied to peasant protest which, 1n turn, demands a rethink- 
ing of the *postindustrial" character of the new politics 1n the developed 
West This argument 15 developed in the first part of the book, which 
looks at a broad range of social, political, and economic conditions that 
affect peasant movements, and which tnes to show how previous work 
has sometimes erred in assuming that the dynamics of peasant politics 
follow a different logic from politics elsewhere 

Primarily, however, her concern 1s how gender can be incorporated 
into the analysis of political movements, particularly those that have 
increased democratization as a goal Not only 15 gender often simply 
omitted ın such discussions, but as she argues, including 1 may comph- 
cate the evaluation of the outcomes of political struggles One of the 
book’s most compelling examples 1s that of land reform While this, when 
successful, may mean a more equitable distribution of ownership 1n one 
sense, when titles are extended only to men, women’s landlessness and 
their inability to inherit may increase their economic dependence and 
inequality, hardly a more egalitarian result 

Women’s political activism 1s examined 1n two organizational and geo- 
graphic contexts Their participation and treatment 1n a large, Social 
Democratic-style, centralized communist party, the Communist Party of 
India (Marxist) [CPI(M)] 1s contrasted with their participation and treat- 
ment in a more grassroots, decentralized peasant organization, the 
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Shramik Sangathana (SS) The two regions that form the backdrop for 
their activity, West Bengal and Maharashtra, seem particularly well cho- 
sen because in addition to exhibiting different levels of capitalist develop- 
ment they represent, respectively, areas of electoral success and failure 
for the CPI(M) and weakness and strength for the SS 

The two regions also have strikingly different caste structures, which, 
along with class considerations, shape the ability of the organizations to 
address women’s concerns and mobilize them The implications of the 
work here are especially important caste and class divisions help explam 
the likelihood of protest, but they do so in ways that differ, or differ in 
intensity, for men and women Where caste and class largely overlap, 
protest 1s less likely 1n general but more so for women when their caste 
reinforces notions of female submission In contrast, polarization of caste 
and class generally suggests a higher level of militancy, and it 15 highest 
among women where poor, tribal (non-Hindu, pre-Aryan peoples) groups 
are strong These women are less likely to subscribe to upper-caste Hindu 
concepts of female propriety that include avoidance of employment and 
manual labor and thus are less likely to “internalize their oppression” 
(р 226), which leads to a greater willmgness to engage m public protest 

In part 2 protest 1s examined through retelling the events of six villages 
The author attempts to use these stories to highlight the interconnections 
among the background conditions to protest set out im part 1 

However, this attempt tends to underscore the weakness of the first 
part of the book, where the broad claims and the analyses of theory are 
often cursory or misplaced Despite the author’s attempts, these claims 
and analyses seem unconnected to the rest of the book For example, the 
discussion of social democrats in power 1s very odd Even accepting that 
the regional governmental experience of the CPI(M) 15 comparable to 
parties in Western Europe (a premise that 1s not well argued), the choice 
to compare it with only the northern European Social Democratic parties 
1s 1diosyncratic at best The obvious correlate would be the Italian com- 
munists, another regionally strong party committed to parliamentary 
rules, but they are never mentioned In addition, an examination of 
the extremely reformist or conservative policies of southern Europe's 
governing Social Democratic parties would have made the comparisons 
used seem less strained and the analysis of contemporary social democ- 
racy less superficial 

At another level, the author's telling of stories 1s very successful The 
judicious use of interviews and the author's ability to draw a vivid pic- 
ture of village hfe are fascinating In addition, the stories provide a 
specific basis upon which the author builds her conclusions ın the final 
chapter, where the reasons given for the differences in militancy in each 
village and region are convincingly argued While Basu's theoretical 
analysis may be insufficient, this weakness can be disregarded by the 
reader ın favor of what the author does best illuminating and explaining 
the complexity of protest 
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Women and the Economic Miracle. Gender and Work 1n Postwar Japan 
By Mary С Brinton Berkeley and Los Angeles University of California 
Press, 1993 Pp xvu--299 


James R Lincoln 
University of California, Berkeley 


The role of women in the Japanese economy is a topic of obvious contem- 
porary importance and one commanding broad interest Yet the English- 
language literature on the part women play in Japanese labor markets 
and work organization 1s surprisingly thin Mary Brinton’s comprehen- 
sive new book 1s therefore a most welcome contribution It will hkely be 
a definitive reference work ın this area for some years to come It com- 
bines a thoroughgoing analysis of government and other available data 
on the labor-market behavior of Japanese women with results from the 
author’s own household-sample survey conducted in three Japanese 
cities It contains thoughtful historical inquiries on the evolution of the 
modern Japanese system of gender-segmented employment and work 
roles And throughout it brings to bear Brinton’s firm command of the 
relevant sociological and economic theory in making conceptual sense of 
the empirical record 

Much of Brinton’s inquiry 1s devoted to showing that, despite levels 
of labor force participation comparable to the United States and Europe, 
the structural position of women ın the Japanese economy 1s strikingly 
different and generally inferior to that of women ın the rest of the indus- 
trial world Yet her introduction argues strongly against the long- 
established custom of labelmg Japan as somehow unique She also criti- 
cizes the empirical hterature on American women's work roles and labor 
market behavior, which by and large ignores the institutional peculiari- 
ties of the United States In the revisionist tradition of Japan sociology 
begun by Robert Cole and Ronald Dore, she focuses on the evolution of 
institutions from а mix of cultural traditions and rational mnovations 
whose routine operation produces the highly distinctive Japanese gender- 
based division of labor 

Chapter 2 presents a variety of data on differences ın the occupational, 
wage, and career patterns of men and women ın Japan and the United 
States Though some of her evidence runs counter to the presumption of 
greater female exclusion and segregation ın Japan (an overall index of 
occupational sex segregation reveals no difference between the two coun- 
tries), the bulk of it underscores the far more severe obstacles faced by 
Japanese women Moreover, the picture that emerges 1s one consistent 
with her fundamental argument that established institutions for traming, 
recruiting, placing, and rewarding labor function 1nexorably to the disad- 
vantage of women 

Chapter 3 focuses first on human capital development systems in Ja- 
pan—specifically, the education process and gender roles within the fam- 
ily—then on prevailing cultural norms that differentiate the work roles 
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and experiences of men and women In attempting to cover at once 
Marxist-feminist theories, the structure and functioning of Japanese 
schooling, survey data from five countries, and personal testimonials 
obtained in face-to-face interviews, the chapter borders on unwieldy 
But in large measure because the interview accounts enliven the issues 
documented by the harder data, 1t remains readable and compelling 

Chapter 4 1s historical, dealing with such institutional forces as the 
oyakata system of indirect labor contracting and the prewar govern- 
ment’s program to plant the seeds of a paternalistic employment system 
From these origins appeared the modern dualistic pattern of a large-firm 
core of permanently employed males and a periphery of small, family- 
owned businesses and heavily female part-time and temporary labor 

Chapters 5 and 6 are based on Brinton's own 1984 survey of 1,200 
men and women ın three urban settings In line with earher themes, 
Brinton finds significant gender differences ın participation m the internal 
labor-market structures typical of the Japanese economic core Women 
and men are equally likely to take first Jobs 1n large firms, and human 
capital assets (e g , education) operate similarly 1n placing both sexes 1n 
Jobs of varying quality Moreover, initial wages do not differ greatly by 
sex But with time the wage gap grows as men secure returns to age, 
education, and experience that elude women Part of the reason 1s that 
within large firms women are denied access to the internal labor market 
channels—on-the-job training, job rotation, career ladders—that propel 
men upward 1n income, status, and power 

The last empirical chapter reverts to the theme of education, discussing 
pre- and postwar forms and the contemporary tight coupling of educa- 
tional success with employment and career opportunity. Like the organi- 
zation of work, higher education in Japan 1s gender structured to an 
extraordinary degree by United States and European standards Junior 
colleges are disproportionately female and four-year universities male 
Moreover, among universities, the higher the prestige of the institution, 
the greater the exclusion of women Even within the same universities, 
women are concentrated ın traditional female majors (home economics, 
humanities), while men dominate the technical, social science, and law 
fields where corporate recruiting 1s targeted 

These are not new facts, and the book contains few surprises for any- 
one familiar with Japan But Brinton has marshaled so much evidence 
of such variety, and sifted ıt in accordance with such nuanced and credi- 
ble ideas, that even long-term students of Japanese social and economic 
structure will get much value from these pages Relative newcomers will 
find the book far and away the most careful and complete introduction 
to the study of women in the contemporary Japanese economy 
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Women and Japanese Management Discrimination and Reform By Al- 
ке C L Lam London Routledge, 1992 Pp xvi+281 


Sawako Shirahase 
Columbia University 


Only 1% of Japanese working women are engaged 1n managerial occupa- 
tions This low involvement 15 one indication of the position of Japanese 
women 1n the labor market Japan's high level of economic performance 
has been made possible by the shadow work done by women, and women 
continue to occupy an unfavorable place ın the labor market Why do 
women's disadvantage and employers! discriminatory practices at the 
workplace continue in Japan? 

Alice Lam’s Women and Japanese Management ambitiously seeks to 
explain pervasive discrimination against women ın the Japanese labor 
market This book consists of three main parts (1) a discussion of the 
theoretical framework, (2) an analysis of the impact of the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Law (EEO law), and (3) a case study of women work- 
ers 1n a department store chain Lam finds her theoretical orientation in 
the internal labor market theory originally advocated by Doeringer and 
Piore The segmentation between the core and secondary sectors takes 
place along gender lines and produces sexual differentiation in the form 
of wages, promotion chances, and full-time/part-time status Women 
tend to be concentrated in the peripheral group, where career ladders 
are short and job security 1s unstable 

The EEO law, enacted ın 1985, ıs examined as an example of reaction 
to external pressure to improve the treatment of women by Japanese 
companies The EEO law prohibits discrimination against women in 
employment practices such as recruitment, vocational traming, and 
fringe benefits This law implements two different types of sanctions, 
prohibitory provisions and hortatory provisions, but it does not have any 
legislative power to inflict punishment on companies that violate these 
laws It appeals to the “moral” or the “spirit” of the firms rather than 
exercising legal force According to Lam, the law has had limited impact 
on alleviating sexual inequality 1n the workplace 

In the third part of the book, Lam presents a case study of Seibu 
department stores and examines the effect of the EEO law on employ- 
ment practices The Seibu department store chain employs about 20,000 
workers and 15 one of the six biggest department stores ın Japan 60% of 
its workers are full-time regular employees and 4396 of them are women 
In examining the changes after the EEO law, Lam finds a controversial 
consequence of the legislative reform on Seibu personnel practices Al- 
though Seibu tried to encourage women to enter a career track, only a 
small minority of “elte” women were allowed to join the core employ- 
ment group This approach to the female workers made them aware of 
“the price of equity” (p 213) they had to put their priority on pursuing 
a career similarly to men by setting aside family responsibilities, and they 
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encountered great difficulty ın breaking through the barners to equal 
employment opportunities In fact, an increasing number of well- 
educated women became more “family-oriented” and showed a prefer- 
ence for leaving the work force during the period of family formation, 
rather than choosing a career track Further, more and more women 
were employed as nonregular (part-time and contract) workers after the 
EEO law was implemented in 1986 In the end, although Seibu 1s said 
to be on the leading edge in utilizing women, the EEO law had only 
limited. impact on achieving equal opportunities at the workplace and 
Seibu's management practices are still very much male dominated 

Lam presents three possible explanations for this “Japanese-style man- 
agement ” First, the labor market itself 15 structured along gender lines, 
and persistent discrimination against women 1s a by-product of sexually 
biased labor practices Second, the dualistic segmentation of the labor 
market survives on the basis of the relationship between the core and 
peripheral groups This relationship means that low-cost secondary labor 
(such as nonregular female workers in department stores) 1s necessary 
and inevitable to maintain the well-structured and high-priced internal 
labor market Finally, the rules of the internal labor market are not static 
but change (such as incorporating a small number of “elite” women into 
the managerial track) only to the extent that overall stability can be 
guaranteed The Japanese way of management continues to give a ratio- 
nale to providing unfavorable chances to women 1n the internal labor 
market because employers believe that the segmented labor market 1s 
unavoidable in keeping the Japanese economy efficient and prosperous 

Lam’s book 1s a thoughtful attempt to understand gender inequality 
in the Japanese labor market within the context of internal labor market 
theory The book would have been more interesting 1f ıt included a de- 
tailed analysis of nonregular female workers and compared them with 
full-time regular workers Nonetheless, the book deserves the attention 
of not only scholars interested in Japan but also social scientists who 
study gender and social inequality 


Japan's Political Marketplace By J Mark Ramseyer and Frances 
McCall Rosenbluth Cambridge, Mass Harvard University Press, 1993 
Pp 261 


Steven R Reed 
Chuo University 


I doubt anyone will top John Campbell’s one-liner concerning this book 
“Tt 1s an irritating book ın the best sense of the term" (personal communr- 
cation, rephrased for the book jacket) The book will irritate some be- 
cause it uses a rational choice approach without the slightest nod toward 
Japanese cultural uniqueness Some scholars claim that such individualis- 
tic theories do not apply to the group-oriented Japanese This book will 
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irritate others because ıt makes an excellent case for the proposition that 
neither big business nor the bureaucracy but the Liberal Democratic 
Party (LDP) really runs Japan The idea that Japanese democracy 1s just 
a facade put up to fool foreigners dies hard In both of these cases, 
irritation should stimulate some serious thinking about Japanese politics 
These are cases of irritation 1n the best sense of the term Unfortunately, 
the book 1s also irritating in two less praiseworthy senses The bibliogra- 
phy 1s irritating because ıt 1s incomplete and often inaccurate The book 
is also uneven, chapters 6—10 being much stronger than 1—5 

In a more ambiguous criticism, I find much about the rational choice 
approach irritating, wherever applied In particular, J am irritated by 
the tendency to impute intentionality to everything and the propensity 
to prefer deduction over data For example, the authors state that LDP 
leaders “maintain within the most important ministries bureaucrats who 
intend to join the Diet” (р 107) On the one hand, that the political 
ambitions of bureaucrats serve to enhance the LDP’s control over the 
bureaucracy 1s an excellent pomt On the other hand, the idea that the 
LDP purposefully “maintains” such “moles” 1s difficult to reconcile 
with the historical record The authors may well have meant this state- 
ment merely as a metaphor, but such metaphors can easily be misinter- 
preted 

The tendency to value deduction over data 1s illustrated by the authors’ 
claim that “discipline 1s imposed on nonconformist LDP members pri- 
marily through factions" (p 70) This hypothesis is fascinating. and 
makes good sense, but ıt 1s supported by a single example The list of 
exceptions provided later (pp 93—94) 1s far longer Based on the data, 
rather than the argument, I conclude that very little discipline 1s imposed 
on nonconformist LDP members at all 

Similarly, chapters 8 and 9 argue that the judiciary 1s not independent 
but 1s an agent of the LDP On the one hand, these two chapters are 
extremely welcome Arguments about LDP influence on the judiciary 
belong to the left, which means that “serious” scholars have avoided 
thinking about the issue at all These two chapters give Western readers 
the first balanced accounts On the other hand, based on the data pre- 
sented, I conclude that the LDP does not systematically discriminate 
against judges who rule against conservative policy preferences, though 
egregious violations of judicial independence do occur The only cardinal 
sin for a judge 15 to directly criticize the Supreme Court Secretariat, their 
immediate superiors Japan thus looks much like other democracies 

Though I find the rational choice approach irritating, this book pro- 
vides ample evidence that the approach 1s a powerful generator of inter- 
esting hypotheses Such hypotheses are scattered throughout the book 
and will provide fodder for scholarly research for years to come As long 
as we remember that, no matter how much sense a proposition makes, 
it must still be checked against the data, my uritation will count for 
httle 

Overall, this book 1s ideal reading for graduate courses on Japanese 
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politics Chapters 6 and 7, which contain the arguments about LDP 
control over the bureaucracy, should be read whenever the issue of who 
rules Japan 1s discussed In the end I am convinced that, 1f forced to 
choose from among the traditional “three pillars of power" in Japan, 
big business, the bureaucracy, and the LDP, the latter 1s the best bet 

Finally, the authors deserve great praise for having the courage of 
their convictions The authors boldly predict changes in Japanese politics 
if, as seems likely, the electoral system ıs changed (pp 194 ff ) It is safer 
to predict that nothing will ever change although you will be wrong 
sooner or later, you will always be 1n the majority Japan has more than 
its share of scholars who are able to deny any changes resulting from the 
recent end of 39 years of LDP one-party rule, defeat n World War II, 
or the introduction of Western technology in the 1870s It 1s extremely 
refreshing to see someone predicting change based on events that are 
likely to occur within our lifetimes The authors could actually be proved 
wrong Even more interesting 1s the possibility that they could be proved 
right 


Making and Remaking Азап America through Immigration Policy, 
1850—1990 By ВШ Ong Hing Stanford, Calif Stanford University 
Press, 1993 Pp xiv+340 


Za Liang 
Brown University and Queens College, City Uniwersity of New York 


The decade of the 1980s witnessed significant growth in the Asian Ameri- 
can population in the United States Though only about 3% of the na- 
tional population, Asian Americans are the fastest-growing population 
in the United States due largely to the increase ın immigration from Asian 
countries The studies of Asian Americans lag behind the increasing re- 
search attention paid to other minority groups such as blacks and Hispan- 
ics As a result, we lack clear understanding of many issues related to 
Asian Americans Bill Ong Hing’s book summarizes systematically and 
critically the most recent findings of Asian American studies, always with 
an eye on the role played by U S immigration policy 

The major argument of the book 1s that 1mmigration laws and policies 
shaped many dimensions of Asian American life such as community size, 
gender ratio, employment profiles, and residential patterns Moreover, 
immigration policies also have long-lasting consequences for the aca- 
demic performance, political participation, and identity of Asian 
Americans 

The first three chapters of the book document the extent to which 
immigration policies affect Asian American lives, with a focus on six 
Asian American groups (Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, Koreans, Viet- 
namese, and Asian Indians) before and after 1965 In doing so, the author 
provides us with an overview of major elements of U S immigration 
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policies before and after 1965 The legacy of restrictive immigration pol- 
icy began with the Chinese when Congress passed the China Exclusion 
Act of 1882 One of the significant impacts of this law on Chinese Ameri- 
cans 1s the imbalance of the sex ratio Chinese men who were already 
here found they could not bring 1n their wives As a result, “By 1890 
men outnumbered women among Chinese Americans almost 27 to 1” (p 
46) Although other Asian groups did not necessarily share exactly the 
same path as the Chinese, the history of other Asian groups before 1965 
1s equally sad and immigration policies left permanent marks on other 
Asian groups as well 

The 1965 Immigration and Nationality Act introduced a race-blind 
immigration policy whereby each country 1s given a 20,000-person yearly 
immigration quota with emphasis both on family reunification and occu- 
pational skills The author shows us that the unintended consequence of 
this act 1s the dramatic growth of the Asian American population The 
immigration laws since 1965 (including the refugee policies in the case 
of Vietnamese immigrants) have changed and continue to change the 
demography of Asian Americans not only in gender ratio and employ- 
ment profile but also in geographic location and residential patterns 

Another consequence of immigration laws since 1965 1s the emergence 
of the diversity of the Asian American population The group ranges 
from Chinese who began immigrating to the United States in the middle 
of the 19th century to Vietnamese who came to America mainly as a 
result of U S involvement ın Southeast Asia Hing argues that diversity 
among and within Asian American groups has to do with many of the 
misperceptions about Asian Americans on educational performance, po- 
litical participation, and identity 

In the final chapter, Hing challenges the popular image of Asian 
Americans in three aspects the image of Asian American educational 
achievement, the apolitical character of Asian Americans, апа Asian 
American identity He reminds us that anybody who complains about 
the apolitical character of Asian Americans should recall that ıt was only 
in 1952 that Asian immigrants began to be eligible to become U 5 citi- 
zens He also points out that electoral politics 15 not the only way that 
people voice their views, the measures of political participation must be 
broadened to account for the high proportion of 1mmigrants among Asian 
Americans, because immigrants must naturalize, normally a five-year 
process, before they can vote Moreover, Asian Americans have estab- 
lished enduring organizations such as the Japanese American Citizens 
League to assert their interests and fight discrimination Therefore, the 
image of apolitical Asian Americans must be reexamined 

Hing further demonstrates that the concept of Asian American identity 
1s an elusive concept and the traditional concept of ethnicity for Asian 
Americans has limitations. He discusses the diversity 1n immigration his- 
tory and culture among groups and the diversity ın foreign-born status 
and class within groups This diversity prevents the formation of a uni- 
fied Asian American identity Indeed, among Asian Americans that Hing 
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interviewed for the study, many of them “switch identities from situation 
to situation" and tell the researchers that *Asian American 1s not an 
identity for all times and all purposes" (p 181) Although Hing’s point 
15 well taken, ın that we need to understand the sophisticated meaning 
and evolution of Asian American identity, my understanding of the for- 
mation of Asian American identity is that ıt 1s quite consistent with 
Yancy et al’s notion of “emergent ethnicity” (“Emergent Ethnicity A 
Review and Reformulation," American Sociological Review 41 [1976] 
391—403) 

I find Hing's argument оп Asian Americans and education confusing 
It 1s incorrect to believe that all Asian American kids are whiz kids in 
science and math, and we have to recognize the diversity among and 
within Asian American groups But one cannot simply downplay the 
achievement of Asian Americans 1n education by pointing out the other 
part of the story There 1s diversity ın every other ethnic group Asian 
Americans have truancies and dropouts and so do other groups The 
objective statistics are that “Asian American high school students get 
A’s more often and fail less than whites or any other racial group 
and they are 9 to 25 percent of the entering classes at Harvard, Stanford, 
MIT, UC at Berkeley, Princeton, and Cal Tech" (pp 141-42) Other 
things being equal, the educational achievement of Asian Americans 1s 
unmistakable 

The strength of the book lies ın its reliance on carefully selected and 
researched sources from many disciplines, such as history, law, sociology, 
anthropology, and psychology One gets a much broader view of the 
Asian American experience from this book than from reading a sociology 
or history book on Asian America It discusses the experience of Asian 
Americans from 1850 to 1990 for six major Asian American groups and 
provides a balanced overview of the impact of ımmıgratıon policies be- 
fore and after 1965 It touches upon mayor controversial topics that are 
still being debated For scholars who are concerned with Asian America 
and ethnicity, this book 1s a valuable resource 


The Dynamics of Ethnic Competition and Conflict By Susan Olzak 
Stanford, Calif Stanford University Press, 1992 Pp xiv+271 $32 50 


John D McCarthy 
Catholic University of America 


Susan Olzak promises a great deal in The Dynamics of Ethnic Competi- 
tion and Conflict and delivers even more She makes strong hypothetical 
claims derived from rich theoretical arguments, develops elegant empiri- 
cal tests of them, and quite cautiously fashions conclusions out of the 
pattern of results The book provides a remarkably coherent model for 
studying ethnic conflict 

Building on the 1deas of the human ecologists and the anthropologist 
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Fredrik Barth and echoing the lately neglected concerns of Robert E 
Park, Olzak crafts an argument in the first three chapters that specifies 
the dynamics of ethnic-group competition. It depends most centrally 
upon the stability of ethnic-group boundaries and niche overlap—the 
extent to which groups occupy common social spaces (е g , occupational) 
Levels of ethnic group solidarity and niche overlap are thought to affect 
levels of group competition, which in turn may affect levels of solidarity 
“The key argument ıs that competition intensifies the salience of ethnic 
boundaries and promotes spontaneous forms of ethnic collective action” 
(р 209, Olzak's emphasis) Shifting levels of niche overlap are, 1n her 
argument, mostly the result of factors exogenous to the ethnic competition 
itself, such as immigration waves, labor market processes, and economic 
cycles Her conception of ethnic group competition 1s highly dynamic— 
for a variety of reasons competition may be expected to escalate or 
subside 

Ethnic collective action (1 e , conflict, protest, institution building) can 
be, Olzak says, under certain conditions, the result of ethnic competition 
High levels of competition, however, are not expected to automatically 
produce high rates of collective action Competition 1s mediated by vari- 
able levels of ethnic group identification, resources, and social organiza- 
tion In her most general summary of the theoretical consequences of 
these arguments she says, "Ethnic conflicts and protests erupt when eth- 
nic inequalities and vacially ordered systems begin to break down" (р 3, 
Olzak’s emphasis) More specifically, “Desegregatzon of labor markets 
intensifies ethnic competition, which in turn raises the rate of ethnic 
collective action" (р 3) The construction of this elaborate argument 1s 
motivated by the “paradox suggested by prior research on race rela- 
tions [that] while rates of collective action rise with economic contrac- 
tion, the expansion of resources under some conditions also causes these 
rates to increase” (p 11) 

Olzak then proceeds to successively unfold for the reader several di- 
verse, but interlinked, data sets that, 1n various combinations, allow her 
to test many of the more specific dynamic hypotheses implicit in the 
theory The empirical hinge of the analyses consists of evidence she coded 
from the New York Times of reported ethnic collective action events ın 
the 77 largest U S cities between 1877 and 1914, but lynchings, strikes, 
and ethnic newspaper foundings serve ın ensuing analyses as comple- 
ments to these primary measures Establishing legitimacy for the analyses 
that follow, she provides a definitive discussion of the conceptualization 
and measurement of collective action events drawn from newspaper rec- 
ords that extends her earlier Annual Review of Sociology (15 119-41) 
treatment of the issues 

The several decades preceding and following the turn of the 20th cen- 
tury were a time of great ethnic strife in the United States Olzak locates 
106 traces of ethnic protest—“collective actions that articulate claims 
for civil rights or grievances” (р 70)—and 156 instances of ethnic con- 
flict—'confrontations between members of two or more racial/ethnic 
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groups" (p 70)—1n the 38-year newspaper record (The reader would 
benefit from more demographic detail about the events ) Those decades 
were also a time of mass Immigration and successive economic disloca- 
tion, and indicators of the factors theoretically implicated ın facilitating 
ethnic competition are drawn from historical records (e g , immigration 
rates, laborer wage rates, business failure rates, and economic depres- 
sions) 

In six separate chapters (5—10) Olzak tests different portions of her 
argument Relying upon a variety of time series and event history analysis 
techniques, the tests vary 1n their key geographical unit of analysis (na- 
tional/local, urban/rural, Chicago and New York), for mostly theoretical 
but sometimes practical reasons, and in their measures of competition 
and conflict and their level of disaggregation of the dependent variable 
(e g , violent vs nonviolent conflict) 

While it 15 impossible to summarize briefly its range and subtlety, 
chapter 5, “Immigration, Economic Contraction, and Ethnic Events,” 
can serve to illustrate both the form and potential of Olzak’s project 
Modeling the tzmzng of events (the duration between events) ın the set 
of 77 cities, she demonstrates that at the national level increases 1n ymmi- 
gration rates and increases 1п business failure rates sharply increased 
rates of ethnic conflict In doing so, she generates strong results that 
pertain to key questions that have long occupied scholars of ethnic con- 
flict and collective action These issues include (1) African-American ex- 
ceptionalism (she finds that competition particularly exacerbated conflict 
between blacks and whites), (2) the interaction between the more sponta- 
neous and the more organized forms of group conflict (she finds that 
confhct and protest result from somewhat different competitive pro- 
cesses), and (3) the role of contagion 1n collective action (she finds con- 
vincing evidence for rapid diffusion across cities, even before the 1mmedi- 
acy of the modern med1a— "bursts of ezther protests and conflicts raise 
rates of both kinds of ethnic collective action? (р 82, Olzak's emphasis) 

Each of these patterns 1s shown to be more complex 1n subsequent 
analyses, either more general (e g , ethnic violence curtails the creation 
of black newspapers, while 1t spurs the creation of newspapers among 
other ethnic groups), pointing ın new research directions (e g , “the strike 
rate significantly zmcreases the rate of violent events but significantly 
decreases the rate of nonviolent ones" [р 105, Olzak’s emphasis], or 
requiring ever more nuanced interpretation (e g , "Diffusion processes 
also explain why the black/white color boundary became the dominant 
one in the early twentieth century" [р 216] 

Whth this superb monograph Susan Olzak establishes a niche for her- 
self among the best scholars of ethnic conflict and collective action The 
research template she has so carefully crafted will be emulated widely, 
in my judgment, because it provides an easily imitated methodology for 
seeking to understand the dynamics of epidemic ethnic conflict Her work 
has already made an important contribution to that understanding 
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New Immigrants, Old Unions Organizing Undocumented Workers in 
Los Angeles By Hector L Delgado Philadelphia Temple University 
Press, 1993 Pp x+186 


David P Lindstrom 
University of Chicago 


Lack of legal documentation has often been used as a partial explanation 
for low levels of unionization 1n sectors of the economy where undocu- 
mented immigrant labor 1s concentrated The standard argument is that 
fear of apprehension and deportation disposes undocumented workers to 
accept wage and work conditions that native-born and legal-immigrant 
workers would not accept or at least would protest In New Immigrants, 
Old Untons, Hector Delgado challenges this conventional wisdom with 
a case study of a successful unionization campaign at a Los Angeles 
waterbed manufacturer where the vast majority of the workforce were 
undocumented Mexicans and Salvadorans Based primarily on inter- 
views with workers, union organizers, and management, Delgado con- 
cludes that the organizability of undocumented workers depends less on 
legal status and more on the same factors that determine the organizabil- 
ity of other workers similarly located in the labor market 

One of the major obstacles to unionization 1s workers’ fear of reprisals 
In the case of undocumented workers, fear of the Immigration and Natu- 
rahzation Service (INS) can be added to that of losing one's job Delgado, 
however, found that fear of the INS did not loom large in the hves of 
the undocumented workers he studied, nor in their decision to fight for 
a union. Concentrated along the border with Mexico, the INS has no 
visible presence in Los Angeles Raids on employers by immigration au- 
thorities, while dominant in popular images of undocumented employ- 
ment, are relatively rare events Even in the case of apprehension at 
the place of work and subsequent deportation, undocumented workers 
frequently reenter the United States within days or even hours to return 
to the same job As with other workers, it 15 fear of losing one’s job, 
irrespective of the worker’s legal status, that makes unionizing undocu- 
mented workers so difficult 

Delgado views the settlement process and the presence of networks 
of family and friends as important factors 1n mitigating undocumented 
workers’ fear of reprisal and in creating some of the conditions necessary 
for a successful unionization campaign At the time of the union vote in 
January 1985, most of the workers at Camagua, the plant Delgado stud- 
1ed, had been in the United States for eight or more years and with the 
company for at least five With increasing duration in the United States 
and tenure at a job comes a change 1n orientation, expectations, and 
commitment Many of the workers Delgado interviewed were committed 
to staying ш the United States and sought a secure foundation upon 
which they could construct a future for themselves and their children 
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Los Angeles, and not Mexico or El Salvador, had become the workers' 
point of reference, and the wages and work conditions that at one time 
seemed acceptable no longer were so 

Over the past decade a substantial body of research on international 
migration has drawn attention to the important role that social networks 
play 1n the migration and settlement process Cognizant of this work, 
Delgado makes his own contribution with his observations on how mı- 
grant networks also can come into play ın unlonizing undocumented 
workers In an ironic twist, the same networks that Camagua manage- 
ment had used to recruit new workers became instrumental ın the union’s 
organizing efforts at Camagua 

Not only did the undocumented workers at Camagua change but so 
too did Camagua Started by a Puerto Rican immigrant with personal 
savings and loans from family and friends, Camagua had grown ın the 
space of 18 years from a small company of three workers to a major 
waterbed manufacturer with over 250 workers spread across four facili- 
ties In a sense what happened at Camagua 15 that the increasing assimi- 
lation of its immigrant workforce and the firm's own phenomenal growth 
made both over time less a part of the periphery m which Delgado locates 
them Viewing the developments at Camagua from this perspective 
makes the unionization of Camagua's workforce less of the enigma that 
it initially appears to be Given Camagua’s size and its success, 1t became 
a target of unionization because union organizers knew Camagua could 
afford a union This point ıs a key ın understanding what transpired at 
Camagua and deserves considerably more attention than the note at the 
back of the book that Delgado gives it Clearly, as Delgado points out, 
the union’s commitment to organizing Camagua’s workers was critical 
to the campaign’s success, but unions also consider the chances of success 
when investing their resources 

Delgado describes his work as a deviant case analysis but does not 
provide the kind of information on the furniture and bedding industry 
in Los Angeles that 1s so important for placing his case study in proper 
context Rather than telling us something about industry-wide production 
systems, workforce composition, unionization levels, wage rates, and so 
forth, Delgado digresses into a review of the legal history of labor law 
as 1t relates to undocumented workers Another unfortunate omission 
from the book 1s a methodology section describing how the study was 
designed and conducted 

The strength of New Immigrants, Old Unzons 15 that ıt qualifies the 
conditions under which illegal status 1s an 1mportant characteristic for 
understanding and predicting undocumented workers! behavior, in 
this case wilhngness to struggle for union representation I hope this 
book will encourage further work on how the process of settlement and 
assimilation influences the way in which undocumented migrants cope 
with and react to the changing dynamics of their work environments 
and, more generally, the changing structure of economic opportuni- 
ties 
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Fast Food, Fast Talk Service Work and the Routinization of Everyday 
Life By Robin Leidner Berkeley and Los Angeles University of Califor- 
nia Press, 1993 Pp 278 


Chloe E Bird 
Harvard School of Public Health 


In this thought-provoking book, Robin Leidner examines sales work by 
two major U S corporations that incorporate an extreme degree of task 
routinization McDonald's and Combined Insurance Her results are 
based on participant observation of Jobs and corporate training programs 
and on extensive interviews with workers, managers, and executives 
Leidner argues that models developed from research on the psychological 
stresses of routinization for manufacturing workers cannot be assumed 
to apply to the experience of service workers whose Jobs require them to 
interact with customers Although both the jobs she studied had high 
turnover, Leidner found that workers were not uniformly hostile to rou- 
timzation, because even strict routimzation can serve some interests of 
the workers However, compared to routinized manufacturing work, em- 
ployers attempt to 1mpose authority over more aspects of interactive ser- 
vice workers' lives 

Leidner found that McDonald's and Combined Insurance used differ- 
ent approaches to routinizing interactive service work McDonald's elim- 
inated virtually all decision-making authority from the jobs of window 
workers who take customers’ orders at either the counter or drive- 
through window Because customers have already chosen to do business 
with McDonald’s and have already learned how to give their orders, the 
encounters with customers are primarily predictable and require only 
limited prompting Consequently, routimzation 15 designed to give work- 
ers control over exchanges with customers In contrast, Combined Insur- 
ance attempted to change the way its agents thought about themselves 
both on and off the job Combined Insurance retained some decision- 
making authority for its sales agents while providing extensive scripts 
for various possible encounters Because Combined Insurance agents sell 
door-to-door to people who have not elected to do business with them, 
agents are taught to perform a variety of scripted conversations designed 
to overcome customer resistance Whereas McDonald’s standardized the 
work by limiting workers’ actions, Combined Insurance did so both by 
scripting dialogues and by making a concerted effort to socialize agents to 
make the kinds of decisions managers would make Leidner argues that 
organizations routinize service work to decrease their reliance on workers’ 
interpersonal sales skills Thus, they are most likely to attempt extensive 
socialization of workers when workers’ discretion can influence outcomes 

Leidner argues that while both jobs require workers to do substantial 
emotional work, the insurance agents also had to attempt to hide the 
routinization and make their interactions appear genuine rather than 
mechanistic As a result of the artificial and sometimes manipulative 
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scripted interactions, routinization creates problems of identity and au- 
thenticity for workers Despite these consequences, she concludes that 
Combined Insurance agents were not hostile to the routinization of their 
work or the shaping of their attitudes, because they believed that they 
needed the routines to succeed at sales and they recognized that the 
routines increased their control over prospective customers 

To evaluate the possibility that routinization affects workers’ gender 
identities, Leidner examines the use of gender by employers and workers 
Although in the organizations she studied window workers were primar- 
ily women and insurance agents primarily men, workers and managers 
emphasized selected attributes of the jobs 1n order to characterize them 
as gender appropriate She found that cultural defimtions of male and 
female work are elastic enough to allow workers to interpret their jobs 
as expressive of their own gender regardless of the attributes of the job 

In a final chapter, Leidner discusses the possible consequences of the 
routinization of interactive service work for customers and more gener- 
ally for American society She assesses the pros and cons of scripted 
service interactions for customers as well as for service workers Drawing 
on concepts from both the sociology of work and the sociology of culture, 
Leidner demonstrates that employers who routinize interactive service 
work are able not only to transfer work to the customer but also to 
routinize the behavior of customers to varying degrees By changing 
the norms of interaction, service organizations may influence people’s 
Judgment as to when ıt 1s necessary to follow normal rules of ceremony 
or common courtesy She argues that participation 1n scripted service 
interactions provides training in cynicism and defensiveness, which, in 
turn, affects people’s disposition toward social relations 

Fast Food, Fast Talk makes an 1mportant contribution to the hterature 
on the routinization of work Because her work contrasts the experiences 
of service workers at Combined Insurance and McDonald's, an organiza- 
tion that pioneered the routinization of service work and another we are 
all familiar with, Leidner’s book should prove useful and interesting for 
researchers as well as being a teaching tool for undergraduate and gradu- 
ate courses 1n the sociology of work and 1n social psychology Her descrip- 
tive chapters are particularly engaging, providing compelling examples 
of the effects of routimzing service work for workers and for customers 


Labor Visions and State Power The Origins of Business Unionism in 
the United States By Victoria C Hattam Princeton, NJ Princeton 
University Press, 1993 Pp x1+266 


Rick Fantasia 
Smith College 


The author, a political scientist, has written a sophisticated book that 
conjoins the concerns and insights of the new labor and social histories 
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with more traditional political and institutional approaches to produce a 
remarkably original understanding of working class formation in the 19th 
century The argument she makes 15 complex but well worth following 

Her book begins its analysis of the legal basis of labor regulation by 
{тасш the use of the doctrine of criminal conspiracy in regulating labor's 
right to organize and to strike While all industrializing nations sought 
to regulate trade unionism and collective action, only in the United States 
were the courts (rather than the legislature) the primary means by which 
this was done Because most accounts of the conspiracy doctrine have 
viewed ıt as solely an antebellum phenomenon, the postbellum struggle 
to repeal 1t, the main focus of this book, bas been left unattended by 
previous scholars The author notes that, because previous analyses have 
tended to focus only on the bias and the hostility of the courts toward 
the labor movement, the very nature and influence of judicial regulation 
on working-class formation and trade-union politics has been neglected 
She aims to rectify these problems by considering the consequences of 
judicial regulation on working-class formation by comparing the reac- 
tions of different labor organizations to two waves of conspiracy convic- 
tions before and after the Civil War 

Hattam finds the reaction to conspiracy convictions in the antebellum 
period dominated by a conception of class that rested on a coalition of 
skilled workers and small manufacturers and that manifested an ideology 
of antimonopoly republicanism that differentiated producers from non- 
producers (large industrialists, day laborers, and the unemployed) Em- 
bodied in organizations like the Working Men's parties, the General 
Trades’ Unions, the Locofocos, and the Knights of Labor, the “produc- 
ers’ vision” sought to shape economic change through electoral politics, 
while responding only weakly to the antebellum conspiracy convictions 

She argues that as the Civil War ended, an emergent conception of 
class was forming as the leaders of other labor organizations (the early 
AFL, the New York Workingmen’s Assembly) called for the breakup of 
the producers’ alliance, which bound wage earners to their employers 
A trade unionist perspective had developed, representing a competing 
version of unionism, and this provides the author with a way to contrast, 
through the two groups’ responses to the postbellum conspiracy trials, 
their competing “labor visions ” 

By the last two decades of the 19th century, the old alliance had disin- 
tegrated and the labor movement that had become dominant was ready 
to protect, through political reform and direct state intervention, the 
interests of workers as workers, a situation not unlike that of labor move- 
ments ın other industrialized societies What 1s important here ıs that 
Hattam historiczes the concept of class by focusing on the distinctive 
narratives that labor leaders used to mobilize their members, narratives 
that served as the frameworks through which industrialization was ap- 
prehended and interests were formulated By tracing the reactions to 
conspiracy cases, she 1s able to view the evolution of class in changing 
organizations and ideological formulations, as union leaders responded 
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to the exceptional power of the judiciary in the American context (a 
context in which the separation of powers 1s a key aspect of the political 
culture) 

Ultimately, she argues, 1t was the power of the judiciary that forced 
the AFL, in the latter decades of the 19th century, to adopt voluntarism 
as a strategy of айуапсш the interests of workers Had political reforms 
not been frustrated by the power and centrality of the courts, the AFL 
would most hkely have stuck with their early social unionism rather than 
adopt the business unionism that has so characterized a large segment of 
the labor movement ш the United States 

In addition to the value of the historical argument itself, what makes 
this book important ıs that ıt takes seriously the interpenetration of cul- 
ture and social structure in historical analysis and brings both class- and 
state-centered approaches together (by rejecting ethnocultural explana- 
tions that have misunderstood class, while rejecting cultural analyses 
that ignore politics and the state) to provide a novel interpretation of the 
politics of working-class formation in the 19th century Its analysis 15 
buttressed by comparative inquiry along several dimensions, including 
comparisons of class formation and legal history with the British case, 
of antebellum and postbellum conspiracy cases ın the United States, and 
comparisons across various labor organizations It 15 a complex argument 
but one that the author summarizes clearly as she proceeds through it 

A potential problem with Hattam's argument, as the author acknowl- 
edges, is that the views of rank-and-file workers may not have been 
identical to the narratives offered by trade union leaders Though impor- 
tant, this issue 1s really beyond the scope of this book When others take 
1t up 1n future research, however, they will find that this book has ht 
much of their way 


Executive Defense Shareholder Power and Corporate Reorganization 
By Michael Useem Cambridge, Mass Harvard University Press, 1993 
Pp xi+289 


Neil Fligstein 
University of California, Berkeley 


Scholars have been struggling to understand the motivation for the 1980s 
merger movement (the fourth merger movement of this century) Several 
facts are clear The 1980s merger movement was propelled by a financial 
conception of the firm that focused on the market price of assets instead 
of the book value of assets It was instigated by persons who were outsid- 
ers to the corporate world, people who were not managers of large indus- 
trial corporations, but investment bankers More important from a socio- 
logical point of view, this conception of firms was forced on all firms that 
were publicly traded Thus, if managers did not pay attention to the 
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forces motivating the market for corporate control, they were likely to 
be targets of that market 

Michael Useem’s book fills an important gap in our knowledge about 
this process by studying how top managers 1n seven firms decided to deal 
with these issues The core of this book 1s the observational studies of 
those managers, and this material 1s the most interesting and important 
Useem's basic thesis 1s that in the 1980s managers were forced to pay 
closer attention to the interests of stockholders The cultural framing of 
this issue was around “aligning the interests of managers and stockhold- 
ers ” The major implication of this attention to stockholders 1s that cor- 
porate actions were likely to focus on issues such as "creating stockholder 
value" by boosting the stock price, making higher profits, and generally 
shortening time horizons to maximize profits ın the next quarter Further, 
management autonomy and control could be undermined by the actions 
of aggressive stockholders 

The interesting question, and one about which Useem has quite a bit 
to say, 1s How did managers deal with this threat to their control? The 
answer, it turns out, 1s that some resisted ıt and others embraced ıt 
wholeheartedly 

The book begins by documenting the increase ın institutional owner- 
ship of stock and the increase in shareholder activism Then ıt turns to 
how managers either resisted or embraced this activism Useem identifies 
four major organizational changes for those who accepted these views 
(1) authority was pushed down into the organization, (2) information 
about firm performance was more widely distributed and the ideology of 
maximizing stockholder value was spread, (3) decisions were explicitly 
framed ın terms of this ideology, and (4) central headquarters were re- 
duced in size as decision making was pushed to a lower level 

Useem also documents how executive compensation was tied more 
closely to performance defined ın financial terms The result that seems 
to surprise Useem the most 1s that many managers experienced the 
changes not as stressful but as a challenge and an opportunity In particu- 
lar, the empowering of lower-order participants seems to have worked 
in the firms he studied 

There were those who resisted such views and they did so with a great 
deal of energy They engaged ın actions to inform and co-opt stockholders 
and undertook actions to preserve managerial control by using captive 
stockholders to their advantage In the extreme, managers got boards of 
directors to pass resolutions making takeovers less likely (1e , poison 
pills) and granting themselves golden parachutes 

There are several problems with the story as Useem tells it First, 
much of what 15 said here 1s descriptive He accepts the language of 
stockholder dominance with little reflection about whose interests it re- 
flects Such an ideology 1s interesting and the spread of it, which 1s 
described in some detail in the case studies, 1s a fascinating process in 
its own right Given the existence of such an ideology, one 1s left wonder- 
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ing which firms resisted and which cooperated and which groups were 15 
proponents Useem fails to explain why, 1n several of his cases, managers 
embraced the ideology of stockholder dominance with no impetus from 
stockholders or the financial markets 

Second, one wonders how deep the changes he describes really were 
Managers are adept at picking up the language of the latest management 
fad and using ıt to their advantage Top managers, many of whom were 
tramed MBAs, could easily mimic the 1980s agency- and finance-theory- 
driven ideology Third, Useem 1s ambivalent about the results of this 
corporate reorganization, which he discusses as “paradoxes ” The deep 
irony of these changes 15 that American corporations continue to be the 
most profitable ın the world Yet the ideology of stockholder value brings 
managers to lay additional workers off, even as business picks up, ın 
order to give a boost to the bottom line 

Useem has produced a provocative, well-written book that opens up 
these debates ın an important way This book will be of great interest to 
students of corporations and organizations and anyone interested in how 
the 1980s changed the labor process of managers 


The Impact of Ownership Structure and Executive Team Composition on 
Firm Performance The Resolution of a Leadership Paradox By Eva 
M Meyerson Stockholm Industrial Institute for Economic and Social 
Research, 1992 Pp x+166 


David W Allison 
University of Michigan 


This volume is an attempt to develop and test a theory of firm perfor- 
mance drawn from economic and sociological theory Focusing on 29 
publicly held Swedish companies, Meyerson develops a series of hypothe- 
ses on the relations among firm ownership, leadership recruitment, and 
firm performance Her primary goal 1s to explain how the social capital 
of a firm’s executive team, operationalized as the team’s external social 
network, 1s determined by the firm’s ownership structure and how this 
capital affects the firm’s performance 

The nature of group organization presents a paradox On the one hand, 
homogeneity creates the unity necessary for effective decision making 
On the other hand, heterogeneity provides access to a wide range of 
ideas and information Meyerson 1s concerned with how corporate CEOs 
navigate between these two poles when assembling their management 
teams This leadership paradox, she argues, 1s rooted 1n the social net- 
works of the team members А team composed of homogeneous, densely 
tied actors will be effective in maintaiming internal consensus but, be- 
cause their members tend to have similar external ties, such groups will 
be ineffective at securing a wide variety of information Conversely, a 
team with heterogeneous, sparsely tied actors will tend to have different 
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sets of external ties and will therefore be effective at the accumulation 
of information but less effective at reaching consensus 

The solution to this paradox, Meyerson believes, 1s for the firm to be 
closely monitored by an entrepreneur with a large shareholding She 
argues that these large shareholdings by entrepreneurs allow the forma- 
tion between entrepreneurs and CEOs of partnerships that provide the 
firm with both guaranteed access to capital and decisive leadership This 
"supra-team" also allows the CEO to select an executive team for its 
information accrual abihty, without regard for its decision-making or 
resource-acquisition ability This division of labor ın turn facilitates the 
creation of a heterogeneous executive team, which increases the number 
of weak ties and leads to higher firm performance Overall, Meyerson's 
findings support these hypotheses 

The author's most important contribution 1s her analysis based on 
interviews with 159 executives of her 29 firms This exploration supports 
Meyerson's theory that the more integrated the executive team, the fewer 
the external ties to whom the team has access and thus the less the social 
capital on which it can draw In addition, nonredundant external ties 
are shown to be seldom strong, which supports Granovetter’s view that 
bridging ties between social networks are more likely to be weak and 
nonredundant 

This study contains several problems, however The 29 companies 
were chosen because they had experienced a “crisis” (a sharp drop in 
share prices on the stock exchange) between 1980 and 1988 Meyerson’s 
indicator of firm performance is the length of time that firms take to 
recover from these crises Although this 1s a creative measure, the focus 
on firms 1n crisis appears to have prevented her from employing more 
conventional measures as well as from drawing more general conclusions 
Perhaps because of the small sample size (and the extreme skew of her 
variables), Meyerson's analyses, with one exception, are confined almost 
entirely to bivariate correlations and contingency tables The correlations 
are typically in the expected direction but weak 

A further problem involves the concentration of stock ownership 
among the firms in the study All 29 firms have an individual stockhold- 
ing of 15% or more, which under the criteria normally used 1л this area 
would render all of them “owner controlled ” But Meyerson breaks her 
population into two groups, “entrepreneurial” controlled firms (those 
with individual stockholdings of 44% or more, the mean value) and “in- 
vestor” controlled firms (those whose largest stockholdings are under 
44%) It 1s possible that in Sweden stockowners require 44% or more of 
the firm to exercise control, but the stockholding necessary to establish 
control employed by North American researchers has ranged from a high 
of 20% (Adolf Berle and Gardiner Means, The Modern Corporation and 
Prwate Property [New York Harcourt Brace & World, 1968]) to as low 
as 5% (David Kotz, Bank Control of Large Corporations in the United 
States [Berkeley University of California Press, 1978] and Philip Burch, 
Jr , The Managerial Revolution Reassessed [Lexington, Mass Lexington 
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Books, 1972] Meyerson provides no substantive justification for her 
classification scheme 

Perhaps most important, especially given her emphasis on the acquisi- 
tion of capital, 15 the author's neglect of relations between the firms and 
their bankers Meyerson acknowledges the potential importance of these 
relations, but she ignores them, despite the fact that “banks in Sweden 
are an important device for corporate control” (p 7) 

By the author’s own admission, this text 1s primarily exploratory As 
such 1t raises interesting questions while answering few of them conclu- 
sively 


Cages of Reason The Rise of the Rational State ın France, Japan, the 
United States, and Great Britain By Bernard S. Silberman Chicago 
University of Chicago Press, 1993 xu+487 $19 95 


Charles Tilly 
New School for Social Research 


Bernard Silberman wonders why state administrations of rich countries 
differ from each other, in particular why, despite similar degrees of 1ndus- 
trialization, Japan and France feature hierarchical autonomous bureau- 
cracies while Britain and the United States often fill visibly vital posts 
with outsiders A specialist 1n Japanese political and administrative his- 
tory, he satisfies that curiosity by means of sustained comparisons among 
the four countries Although much of the text actually flows ın the oppo- 
site direction, from effects to causes, Silberman’s causal reasoning runs 
hke this after 1850 or so, officials of major states faced dramatic shifts 
in the means of selecting political leaders The weaker the system of 
contract 1n a given country, the more uncertain its leadership succession 

The Mey Restoration, the establishment of France's Third Republic, 
adjustment after the American Civil War, and the rise of party politics 
in 19th-century Britain therefore defined a continuum from high to low 
uncertainty Uncertainty about succession encouraged Japanese and 
French administrators to create unitary, autonomous organizations to 
run state business, while low uncertainty permitted American and British 
administrators to rely on bargaining among multiple actors Autono- 
mous, hierarchical bureaucracies (as in France and Japan) serve their 
own purposes by recruiting generally trained people early, teaching them 
plenty on the job, and marching them through well-ordered careers 

Consensual, multiple bureaucracies (as ın Great Brita and the United 
States) draw on professionals who have trained m their specialties outside 
the bureaucracy and who retain their orientation to the larger profes- 
sion instead of subjecting themselves entirely to bureaucratic discipline 

The apparent negative relationship between hierarchical bureaucracy 
and industrialization (Britain and the United States early, France and 
Japan late) ıs spurious, since late ndustrialization and hierarchical bu- 
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reaucracy both spring from the weakness of contract, hence of civil so- 
ciety 

The book's theoretical section also features a four-fold table deriving 
bureaucratic structures from high uncertainty versus low uncertainty and 
social-network leadership structure versus party leadership structure, but 
it articulates badly with the generally developmental arguments just out- 
lined and does no serious work in the case studies or the final synthesis 
Labored prose, effect-to-cause presentation of the argument, and con- 
struction of eight of the book's 12 chapters as separate narratives (two 
chapters per country) of administrative transformation 1n the four coun- 
tries make the argument difficult to follow, much less to evaluate They 
also blind Silberman to obvious objections that whatever they said later, 
neither British leaders ın 1795, 1831, or 1848 nor American leaders ın 
1783, 1863, or 1886 recognized themselves as living 1n times of low uncer- 
tainty about contract or succession, that for a generation economic histo- 
rians have been undermining the characterization of France as a “late” 
industriahzer, that the alleged correlation of hierarchical bureaucracy 
with state control over professional education breaks down when we 
move outside the quartet of such countries to examine such cases as 
Switzerland and Italy, and so on 

The causal account blurs, furthermore, at crucial moments—notably 
when high officials are supposed to have recognized organizational prob- 
lems (such as how to exhibit the “public character of the state’ when 
the issues of equality and publicness coincided) and to have adopted 
administrative expedients 1n response to those problems, administrative 
expedients that hardened into durable structure, the book contains too 
few descriptions of how that recognition, response, and hardening oc- 
curred to carry much conviction What does it mean to say, for example, 
“No less than the Directory, Napoleon faced the problems of equality 
and community" (р 103)? Over and over we read about such abstract 
problems but not about such concrete ones as winning wars, supplying 
armies, collecting taxes, quelling rebellions, and administering conquered 
territory Given Silberman’s emphasis on organizational processes, 1t 1s 
stunning to see whose analyses he manages to ignore Andrew Abbott 
and Paul Starr on professionalization, Michael Mann and Richard Bensel 
on military activity in the transformation of states, Rogers Brubaker and 
Susan Pharr on citizenship, John Stephens and Barrington Moore on 
democracy All are absent from Silberman’s bibliography 

On the other hand, Silberman makes astute contributions to the analy- 
sis of bureaucracy attacking the conceit that the general complexity of 
social life caused, or at least predicted, the extent of hierarchical bureau- 
cratization, establishing that it takes several distinctive forms instead of 
falling into the single continuum of bureaucratic perfection implied by 
Max Weber, recognizing that officials built their organizations strategi- 
cally, without coherent master plans, then created theories about them 
after the fact, noticing the interdependence between the forms of educa- 
tional institutions and the character of bureaucratic careers If the book 
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I read falls short of the “riveting and disciplined social science epic" Ira 
Katznelson’s blurb reports he found between the same covers, 1t does 
offer convenient, reflective summaries of four important administrative 
histories and a reasoned challenge to unilinear views of bureaucratization 
and state formation 


Complex Epistemological Advice about Complex Objects The Logics of 
Social Structure Ву Kynakos М Kontopoulos Cambridge Cambridge 
University Press, 1993 Pp x+481 


Arthur L Stinchcombe 
Northwestern University 


Kontopoulos tries to advise theorists on epistemological strategies of 
thinking about structures, conceived of as emergent macroproperties ГЇЇ 
introduce his argument by extending an example mentioned ın the book 
Before the atomic-molecular theory in chemistry, we had a theory that 
tied chemical behavior of metals to their shininess With the atomic the- 
ory, chemists and physicists gave up explaining shininess, while at the 
same time the craft of mirror making became orders of magnitude more 
efficient than in Lavoisier’s time. Jean Fourastié (Causes of Wealth, 
trans Theodore Caplow [Glencoe, Ш Free Press, 1960], рр 129-31) 
uses mirrors to illustrate the impact of industrialism because there 1s a 
long price series for them Only after quantum mechanics was applied 
to surfaces 1n materials science could we explain why metals were mostly 
shiny, why fools gold was an exception among nonmetals, and why de- 
positing silver on a very smooth surface might change the character of 
its shine 

Mirror craftsmen worked entirely at the level of the emergent property, 
while chemists gave up on the emergent property entirely It 1s a carica- 
ture of Kontopoulos’s argument to say that he would advise a century 
and a half of chemists not to be atomic reductionists, because they could 
not explain the shininess of metals or the improvement of mirrors that 
way He sometimes seems to imagine that 1t was their epistemological 
dogmatism that explained their neglect of shininess But the caricature 
has versimilitude 

The structure of his argument 15 to show that very useful intellectual 
strategies sometimes fail and then to imagine that one therefore needs to 
reject them The inability of atomic theory without quantum mechanics 
to help improve mirror production seems to me to be a very weak argu- 
ment against all its successes But we can say, “Do not be dogmatic 
about reductionism ” 

Besides this rejection of fruitful simplicity to get on with interesting 
complexity, Kontopoulos undertakes a positive task of classifying strate- 
gies of building complex theories of emergent phenomena I think eager- 
ness to classify often causes him to misread theorists For example, 
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“reduction” to microscopic rituals 1s classified as “methodological indi- 
vidualism” in Randall Collins but not in Durkheim’s Elementary Forms 
(pp 93—07) 

Let me give some empirical conditions that suggest emergent structures 
exist Theorists explaining them ought to read Kontopoulos to get cate- 
gory labels and analogies from other sciences to straighten out their epis- 
temologies (1) boundaries, in the sense of special areas within which 
some causal processes are confined but other processes specialize in shap- 
ing, preserving, or penetrating the boundaries (e g , cell walls, skins, 
walls, legal personality), (2) mformation-rich structures that (a) take in 
much information and use their structure to simplify it to one response, 
(b) take simple information and add information to ıt to make multiple 
responses, or (c) control the growth, shape, or connections of the structure 
itself by using information from outside (e g , accounting systems, pro- 
duction plans, genomes, neural nets), (3) networks where variable behav- 
10r 1n links is determined by changeable characteristics of multiple nodes 
(е g , formal organizations, conversations, neural nets again, proteins 
and other polymers), (4) sharp temporal boundaries 1n system behavior 
(as when government behavior changes with the start of a war, or family 
interaction changes at bedtime), (5) experiences of chaos by normally sane 
elements of the system (е g , nationality leaders in the former USSR, 
children of exceptionally ambivalent parents), (6) externalities of varying 
strength, (e g , because of distance between units, or behaviors of compo- 
nents of larger systems) so that the “potentials” of the environment of 
any component react to variations 1n the strengths and geography of 
externalities (е g , moving frontiers in land or ın science, environmental 
degradation, urbanization) 

All these are evidence that emergent structures may have dynamics of 
their own Though there has to be an adequate explanation of the behav- 
ог of every atom ın а neural net, simple aggregation of what we know 
about atoms does not explain vision Kontopoulos explores what kind of 
aggregation of atoms does explain vision, or shininess of surfaces, or the 
improvement of mirrors with industrialization 

For my taste his exploration 1s too abstract, too nonintuitive There 
are too few explanations of facts, too many forms of explanation hanging 
in the epistemological air that were not hanging fact free in the original 
science After reading the book, I am not sure which intellectual strategy 
the craftsmen were using, why reductionist molecular chemistry sup- 
pressed the problem of shininess, or whether any Kontopoulos advice to 
chemists about emergent properties would have enabled them to jump 
over quantum mechanics directly to materials science 
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Weathering the Storm Working-Class Famultes from the Industrial Revo- 
lution to the Fertility Decline By Wally Seccombe London Verso, 
1993 Pp 286 


David I Kertzer 
Brown University 


A sequel to his Millennium of Family Change Feudalism to Capitalism 
in Northwestern Europe (London Verso, 1992), Weathering the Storm 
completes Wally Seccombe’s attempt to reyuvenate Marxist analysis 
while providing a new synthesis of the evolution of the working-class 
family The broad temporal sweep of this work bespeaks its ambition 
and ıs reflected ın its heavy reliance on secondary sources Although the 
title refers to “northwestern Europe” and statements are made about 
“western” family evolution, the evidence 1s heavily British and the 
sources are virtually all English language 

Weathering the Storm considers a broad range of hotly debated issues 
concerning the rise of modern capitalism and its impact on working-class 
family hfe It 1s written ш lucid and largely nonpolemical style (not the 
case with most such self-consciously Marxist theoretical work), while 
showing no reluctance to carry the banner or Marxist analysis at a time 
when such work has become less than fashionable 

Indeed, Seccombe aims to overturn traditional Marxist theory by mov- 
ing family forms to a position as basic to the model as mode of produc- 
tion Most provocatively, he argues that the family should not be concep- 
tualized as a site of consumption, as 1n the traditional Marxist view, but 
rather as a site of production, that is, the production of labor In this 
key aspect his work recalls that of Marvin Harris (Cultural Materialism 
[New York Random House, 1979]), which, however, Seccombe does not 
cite 

Seccombe argues that capitalism as a mode of production deterred 
formation of stem or joint family households He details the evolution of 
forms of working-class labor through the 19th and into the 20th century, 
linking these to developments in spousal and parent-child relations Here 
he 1s especially concerned with the origins of the male breadwinner and 
female housekeeper family model 

He 1s also eager to counter what he takes to be the new revisionist 
orthodoxy regarding the lack of change in family structure that accompa- 
nied industrialization ın northwestern Europe Associated with Peter 
Laslett, Michael Anderson, and others (though often interpreted in ways 
that the original authors would reject), the revisionists see no basic 
change ın a family that had been nuclear in structure for centuries before 
industrialization Seccombe argues that, regardless of coresidential con- 
figurations, this revisionist view 1s misleading, for the key change in 
family relations was caused by a switch from the family as site and unit 
of economic production to a separation of such productive work from 
the family 
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Seccombe puts considerable emphasis here on the rise of factory em- 
ployment of children, which took them out of their parental household, 
with the result that children were no longer being primarily socialized 
by their own parents This view, however, 1s open to question, for it 1s 
by no means clear that children of the laboring classes in older, rural 
England typically were brought up 1n their parents’ homes By the same 
age as they would later enter factory labor, such children left their peas- 
ant households to work as agricultural servants 1n the homes of others 
Industrialization, indeed, may have resulted ın an increasing abihty of 
children to live at home and be raised by their own parents 

Perhaps the most valuable and original part of the book 1s the extended 
discussion of the fertility десппе Again Seccombe criticizes the prevailing 
theoretical hterature, castigating demographic theorists for 1gnoring the 
importance of both sexual desire and conjugal power relations He em- 
ploys documentary evidence from the testimony left behind by working- 
class women in Britain, Germany, and Norway to argue that “women 
were the driving force behind family limitation" (р 168), as they felt 
oppressed by the burden of continually giving birth and caring for large 
numbers of children However, 1t was only some decades after women 
began to want to limit their births that their husbands came to similar 
conclusions and, 1n good part through coitus interruptus, working-class 
fertility began to drop 

What convinced the men to exercise the control necessary to limit 
fertility, according to Seccombe, was the recognition that children were 
becoming a drain on the family economy With mandatory schooling 
being enforced by the 1890s, the flow of wealth between generations 
was reversing Moreover, declining child mortality began to lead to the 
recognition that fewer births were needed Seccombe has much of interest 
to say about demographic theory here, and his injection of both sexuality 
and spousal relations 1s welcome, as are his criticisms of the rational 
choice view of fertility (at least ın the context of the absence of contracep- 
tive devices and reliance on such methods as coitus interruptus and absti- 
nence) 

This book 1s, in short, a valuable addition to the ongoing debates 
on the impact of industriahzation on family life and the origins of the 
working-class fertility decline While calling for a form of Marxist analy- 
sis that gives as much emphasis to family as to mode of production, it 
in fact 1s well within a more traditional Marxist framework, for 1n all 
cases 1t seems that what 1s most basic are changes ın modes and relations 
of production Written in lively and accessible style, 1t 1s not only valu- 
able to scholars but would also make a good choice for family sociology 
courses 
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Peasants ın the Middle Ages By Werner Rosener Translated by 
Alexander Stutzer Urbana University of Illinois Press, 1992 Pp xi 
+ 337 


Mavis Mate 
University of Oregon 


This book 1s a translation of a German text that first appeared ın 1985 
Rosener begins by outlining his picture of economic developments In 
the 9th and 10th centuries, as previously free peasants were reduced to 
dependence, the manorial system came into existence Then in the 12th 
and 13th centuries the system broke up When former demesne lands 
were divided up and rented or leased to peasants, there was less demand 
for labor services and they were commuted into money rents The peas- 
ants thus became more independent and had more time for collective 
farming and their life in the village As a result, social solidarity and a 
sense of community developed within the peasantry and the center of 
economic and social life shifted away from the manor to the village com- 
munity 

In the middle sections of the book Rosener develops these ideas in 
the process of looking at discrete aspects of peasant life—patterns of 
settlement, dwellings, clothing, food, work, and family Ше He con- 
stantly attacks the idyllic and nostalgic picture of peasant life depicted 
by 19th-century German historians and sociologists and, in contrast, 
stresses the uncomfortable nature of much of the housing, the drabness 
of the clothing, and the meagerness of the diet Yet having mentioned 
the uncomfortable housing, with no qualification, he goes on to talk 
about the development of the Stube, a heated, smoke-free parlor, which 
according to a contemporary village poet provided a “genuine refuge” in 
the winter months (p 79) and surely made the housing more comfortable 
Likewise, though he 1s obviously aware of the social stratification within 
the village community and spends some time talking about the reasons 
for the increase in the number of cottagers, he does not clearly bring out 
this stratification in the mdividual chapters In discussing diet, he treats 
peasants as a homogeneous group “peasants had to be content with 
gruel and vegetable stews,” or “peasants seem to have been particularly 
fond of fatty pork” (p 97), with no attempt to differentiate between 
eating habits of cottagers and those of the village elite with substantial 
landholdings So too he discusses peasant resistance to their lords at 
length but does not consider the tensions and hostilities that existed 
within peasant society 

Finally, at the end of the book, there 1s a brief section (20 pages) on 
how peasants and lords reacted to the agrarian crisis in the period after 
the outbreak of the Black Death On the vexed question of whether the 
social and economic conditions of the peasantry improved or worsened 
during that time, he cites the various viewpoints but does not come to 
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any definitive answer beyond stating that “the overall condition of the 
peasantry in the late middle ages was far from enviable” (p 272) 

Although Rosener does occasionally mention peasant conditions 1n En- 
gland, France, and the Low Countries, there 15 no systematic comparison 
between developments there and those in central Europe, which are the 
main focus of the book Within the overall area of central Europe, how- 
ever, he does clearly point out regional differences For example, peas- 
ants began to use horses as draught animals in north Germany, whereas 
in south Germany they continued to use cattle Thus readers who are 
unfamiliar with recent work on peasant life may find much of interest 
and value in the book Others may discover that the book poses more 
questions than 1t provides answers i 


Sacrificed for Honor Italian Infant Abandonment and the Poltics of 
Reproductive Control By David I Kertzer Boston Beacon Press, 1993 
Pp хш+252 


Etienne van de Walle 
University of Pennyslvama 


Child abandonment has ancient roots ın Italy Kertzer focuses on the 
19th century, when statistics are better than 1n earher periods Even 
then, the exact dimensions of the problem are not easy to measure Data 
for 1863 suggest that close to 496 of all births, or 35,000 babies, were 
abandoned in Italy Most were probably illegitimate, although the 1den- 
tity of the child at the time of abandonment was often not ascertained 
The wheels (rotating cyhnders m which the child could be left to be 
retrieved inside a church or hospital) ensured the anonymity of parents 
It is known that in Milan and Florence, however, the majority of aban- 
doned children were legitimate “From the 1840s to the 1860s, a third 
of all legitimate children born in Milan were being left at the foundling 
home, along with virtually all of the illegitimate children" (p 80) In 
Florence, the ratio of abandonments to baptisms was 4396, but the nu- 
merator includes large numbers of children from the surrounding coun- 
tryside Some parents retrieved their children later, but the chances of 
survival were low The problem of keeping children alive hinged on 
supplies of human milk, and foundling homes were desperately short of 
nurses 

There are no good explanations for the large number of legitimate 
abandonments 1n some cities, beyond the availability of an institution 
that would accept them The story that Kertzer tells, however, 1s mostly 
concerned with a system that compelled mothers to abandon illegitimate 
children and doomed most of them to die А number of principles were 
considered more important than the child's life that ıt would be baptized 
and that the mother would not commit infanticide or abortion to hide 
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her shame, that familial honor would be protected, that young women 
who had sinned might give birth in institutions where their fault would 
be unknown to society, and finally, that men who could not be convinced 
to marry the women they had seduced would be protected from the 
consequences of unlawful sexuality In order to realize these goals, the 
system mobilized a network of informers, including neighbors, parish 
priests, and even midwives, the traditional allies of pregnant women 
Unwed pregnant women were arrested and confined m foundling homes 
to deliver a baby from whom they were separated at birth If they were 
unable to pay a fee, they were forced to stay on as wet nurses to other 
children 1п the institution 

Kertzer uses a mix of secondary sources and case studies to tell this 
dramatic story His cases are drawn mainly from the archives of Bolo- 
gna’s House of Correction, a prison that served as a center for unwed 
pregnant women The point of view 15 largely that of victims caught in 
a dehumanizing system, and he infuses the story with a sense of moral 
indignation The villain of the piece 1s the Catholic Church, which, ac- 
cording to the author, organized a drive to control women’s sexuality 
and co-opted the state’s resources to enforce 1t The Council of Trent in 
the mid-16th century is presented as the turning point from which the 
politics of reproductive controls emanated that eventually led to “human 
tragedy on a vast scale, the result of good intentions gone wrong” (p 7) 
The system spread to other Catholic countries “The mass abandonment 
of babies, administered by a well-developed bureaucracy, becomes a dis- 
tinguishing feature of Catholic Europe” (р 10) Protestantism encour- 
aged personal responsibility, while Catholicism stressed forgiveness of 
past sins and saving the honor of unwed mothers 

This 15 a serious indictment and one wishes that the author had docu- 
mented it better It 1s possible that the church’s action reflected prevailing 
moral codes based on honor and shame, rather than creating them whole- 
sale A chronology that links foundling homes and the Council of Trent 
15 misleading John Boswell thought they evolved in the early 13th cen- 
tury in Italy as an avatar ın a long tradition and that most large European 
cities had such hospices within a century or two (The Kindness of Strang- 
ers [New York Pantheon Books, 1988], p 431) Catholic countries had 
no monopoly there were between three and four thousand foundlings 
per year in New York in the 1870s (S A Halpern, American Pediatrics 
[Berkeley and Los Angeles University of California Press, 1988], p 45) 
A common version of the story of the creation of foundhng hospitals 
(e g , by Vincent de Paul in Paris, or Thomas Coram 1n London) involves 
a well-intentioned philanthropist trying to remedy the scandal of child 
exposition in the streets, a master plan aiming at "policing women” 
belongs to the realm of conspiracy theories 

Infant abandonment in Italy remains an unexplained cultural oddity, a 
fascinating aberration Despite the value of this pioneering contribution, 
much remains to be done to connect the phenomenon 1n Italy to the 
history of Western infanticide and, more generally, fertility control 
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Class, Politics, and Ideology 1n the Iranian Revolution By Mansoor 
Moaddel New York Columbia University Press, 1993 Pp x+346 


John Foran 
Unaversity of California, Santa Barbara 


Mansoor Moaddel has raised an 1mportant and forward-looking set of 
issues At the heart of his argument lies an emphasis on the indispensable 
role played by 1deology 1n the origins and outcome of the Iranian revolu- 
ton He conceptualizes ideology as a discourse people use to express 
interests and formulate strategies of action Discourse 15 “episodic” an 
episode refers to “a sequence of historically significant events that stand 
out as constituting an era in the history of the society ın question" (p 

17) Economic, political, and cultural conditions shape ideology, but an 
ideology, once dominant, imposes itself on society to some degree Fi- 
nally, drawing on Furet’s work on France (Interpreting the French Revo- 
lutzon [Cambridge Cambridge University Press, 1981]), there 1s a distinc- 
tion between revolution as content (the changes brought about) and as 
mode (an unprecedented time ın which actors behave differently) 

The first part of the book explores the nature of the post-1953 Iranian 
state, the dependent development of agriculture, industry, and finance, 
and class alliances and conflicts across Iranian history The argument 
culminates in chapter 5 on the rise of revolutionary Islam in the 1960s 
and 1970s With liberal and socialist ideas attacked and discredited after 
the fall of Mossadegh and the shah appropriating elements of both dis- 
courses, Moaddel argues that revolutionary Islam was free to present 
itself as the only credible opposition Once Khomeini succeeded in radi- 
calizing a significant number of the ulama, this discourse also provided 
the movement with peculiarly effective means of communication and a 
calendar for revolutionary mobilization through its mourning rituals and 
holy months (p 157) 

There are various weaknesses 1n this argument The focus on discourse 
means that social forces are largely left out of the account and only a 
handful of pages are devoted to the actual events of 1977—79 (pp 155— 
62) Equally problematic 15 the insistence on one revolutionary Shih dıs- 
course, when there were in fact dzverse oppositional ideologies, including 
liberal and socialist variants of Islam, and still potent secular currents 
drawing on nationalism, democracy, and socialism Moaddel assumes 
that revolutionary Islam was needed to bind diverse classes together to 
make the revolution An alternative view would be that the shah and 
the United States constituted sufficient common targets of classes with 
diverse but real economic and political grievances, expressed through 
diverse ideological orientations This view shifts the focus from one dom1- 
nant oppositional ideology to a more contested terrain where various 
currents compete with, crisscross, and contradict one another 

A final chapter 1n part 1 provides a nice comparative angle by looking 
at Islam and politics in Egypt and Syria Here Moaddel concisely dis- 
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cusses how economy, society, polity, and culture mteracted in Egypt 
from the 18th century to the 1940s and in Syria from the 19th century 
to the 1970s In Egypt rival variants of Islam served both the elite and 
its opponents, splitting the merchants off from the artisans and thereby 
weakening the opposition In Syria the Baath regime's socialism crystal- 
lized the emergence of Islamic opposition among merchants, artisans, 
and landlords but its strong ties to peasants and workers helped ward 
off the challenge These short comparisons actually seem more nuanced 
then the larger discussion of the causes of the Iranian revolution because 
here Moaddel sees diverse discourses in each society This diversity seems 
to blind him to that of Iran, whose opposition he reasons had to be more 
unified to succeed 

The second half of the book takes up the outcome of the Iranian revolu- 
tion, with a focus again on the strength of Islamic discourse ın shaping 
it Moaddel takes us clearly through the turmoil of the aftermath, show- 
ing how movements for land reform, workers’ control, and nationaliza- 
tion all briefly flourished, only to self-destruct as conservative views on 
all these issues gained the upper hand The hostage crisis and the Iran- 
Iraq war also helped the government consolidate its hold Here Moaddel 
takes а more nuanced view of struggles among variants of Islam and the 
left and liberal secular contenders, class capacity and ideological context 
are more artfully blended Resource mobilization (criticized earlier) 
makes an appearance Still, the apparent shift from a “revolutionary” 
Shi'ism and the many innovations of Khomeini to a conservative vision 
upholding the property rights of merchants and landlords calls for further 
explanation The logic of this counterrevolutionary process 1s glossed too 
quickly revolutionary Shi‘ism somehow became conservative once the 
state embraced ıt The result was not a social revolution marked by 
economic transformation but “a third world variant of fascism” (pp 
262, 200) In addition to the problem of explaining how Islamic discourse 
was transformed, Moaddel tends to reify discourse, at least semantically 
Extremism “emanated from the internal logic of the Shr discourse ıt- 
self” (р 204), “Indeed the seizure of the U S embassy in Tehran was 
dictated by the revolutionary ideology itself” (p 209), “The dominant 
Shr‘l discourse had managed to exclude the social revolutionary solutions 
to the economic problems of the postrevolutionary period” (p 251), “The 
revolutionary crisis began when Shi‘ discourse took over the protest 
movement” (p 255) 

This book 1s a valiant attempt at interpreting the Iraman revolution 
in theoretical terms Mansoor Moaddel deserves credit for his effort His 
book, despite its flaws, 1s a serious, well-researched, and provocative 
account of an event of world-historical importance 
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The Frontiers of Catholicism. The Politics of Ideology in a Liberal World 
By Gene Burns Berkeley and Los Angeles University of California 
Press, 1992 Pp уп+304 


Katherine Meyer 
Ohio State University 


The Frontzers of Catholicism presents the reconstruction of Catholic 1de- 
ology from its origins in 19th-century Europe through Vatican Council 
II to the present, particularly 1n the United States and Latin America 
Burns's intent 15 to demonstrate how the reconstruction was shaped by 
an interplay among diverse ideologies and politics both within and out- 
side the church Drawing on historical materials, Burns traces the devel- 
opment of ideas about church-state relations and about the place of faith 
and moral issues in overall church ideology He also examines how di- 
verse ideologies developed among women religious 1n the United States, 
Vatican leaders, and North and South American bishops because of their 
unique positions within overall systems of power ın the church and in 
the state As noted on the book's jacket, “The Frontiers of Catholicism 
15 as much a political study of ideological dynamics as it 15 an institutional 
study of rehgious change " 

Burns points out that church-state conflicts of the late 19th century 
initiated the reconstruction of Catholic ideology Unable to reestablish 
the central role of the church hierarchy in secular politics, the papacy 
ultimately acceded to the liberal position of separation of church and 
state At the same time, 1t centralized its control over faith and morals 
and retained a neofeudal distrust of capitalism and modern state policy 
Vatican Council II in 1963 furthered that reconstruction Separation of 
church and state authority was formally acknowledged, the extreme cen- 
tralization of power in the papacy was attacked, and the rejection of the 
modern world that had characterized papacies since the end of the 19th 
century was brushed aside 

However, the reforms of Vatican II clarified tensions and ambiguities 
in church ideology The church's acceptance of liberalism was partial 
Liberal democracy was an accepted and preferred form of government, 
ensuring religious freedom, but economic and moral liberalism were not 
sanctioned The church’s distribution of organizational resources to 1m- 
portant groups within the church, such as bishops and women religious, 
was an effort to decentralize Yet, such groups were not granted authority 
comparable to their other resources The church’s call for social reform 
in the modern world was a move to extend church ideology to include 
social issues In the concrete, boundaries between social, moral, and 
political proscriptions were ill defined With a recent history of attention 
to matters affecting faith and morals, the ideological hierarchy was un- 
clear about the status of social issues Burns contends that these ambigu- 
ities 1n church ideology became the centers for political conflict within 
the church and in church-state relations since Vatican IT 
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Burns examines how church ideological ambiguity manifests itself 
within three groups who have experienced the power of church and of 
state in diverse ways U S bishops, U S women religious, and the Latin 
American church treat the relative importance of social issues and faith 
and morals differently The bishops’ marginal positions in U $ society 
in the 1900s and their ambiguous relationship with Rome were reflected 
as they increased their attention to social issues 1n the 1960s and devel- 
oped their pastoral letters on economics and peace in the 1980s The 
marginal position of women religious ın the church formed a basis for 
their critiques of authority within the church and their views toward 
social change in U S society The political history of the Latin Ameican 
church furthered the development of liberation theory within that history 
and incorporated the experience of base communities into a reconstruc- 
tion of ideology 

In this book, Burns tackles a specific case of ideological change within 
an organization He 1s carefully attuned to the complexities of interaction 
within social structures And he advances a provocative thesis the inter- 
action of power and ideology with the Catholic Church produced a 
reconstructed ideology that contains traditional ideas on issues of faith 
and morals and both neofeudal and liberal ideas on issues pertaining to 
society Manifested in different groups within the church, this moderately 
integrated collection of ideas has yielded a pluralism of ideologies that 
are somewhat akin to each other in content but notably different in 
application Each group that Burns centers on—U S bishops, women 
religious, and the Latin American church— merits more extensive analy- 
sis, but Burns's intent 1s to use them in an illustrative way In so doing, 
he adds an important piece to a growing body of literature studying the 
departures of 20th-century Catholicism from its 19th-century roots with 
an emphasis on political, ideological, and structural conflict (e g , Lester 

"Kurtz in “The Politics of Heresy,” American Journal of Sociology 88 
[1983] 1085-115, John Seidler and Katherine Meyer, Conflict and 
Change 1n the Catholic Church [New Brunswick, N J Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press, 1989]) Burns’s historical analysis 1s first-rate and 1s certain to 
provoke empirical testing in the work of others interested in the pohtics 
of ideologies 1n institutions 


A Far Glory The Quest for Faith 1n an Age of Credulity By Peter L 
Berger New York Free Press, 1992 Pp x+218 


Guy E Swenson 
University of California, Berkeley 


What are the prospects for religion in the most complex societies? Peter 
Berger’s answer 1s based on fragments of derivation, on informal extrapo- 
lations, and, at all points, on comparative-historical analyses It includes 
a fresh, though debatable, interpretation of religion, an interpretation 
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that many sociologists tacitly employ and that owes more to Dewey, 
Mead, and Parsons than to such sociological structuralists as Marx or 
Durkheim 

Berger thinks that religion will always be important to the great major- 
ity of people In his view, people never experience reality merely as dead 
dust hung in space He says that people always encounter a “transcen- 
dent" order in reality, one in which human existence as a self 1s meaning- 
ful and in which people as selves can find fulfillment (As he develops 
these points, Berger unaccountably associates G H Mead with a “disag- 
gregated” view of the self [p 116] ) 

For Berger, the existence of a transcendent order implies the presence 
of divimty His reasoning here 15 largely implicit but seems something as 
follows (1) If people can have meaningful and fulfilling experiences as 
selves—experiences that are not delusional and that seem to occur under 
all circumstances (and are in that sense transcendent), then (2) the nature 
of human nature and of extrahuman reality must be consistent with the 
having of such experiences (3) Because experiences as selves entail peo- 
ple’s seeing what 1s on their own minds from the perspective of others, 
(4) transcendent experiences as selves must entail relations with a tran- 
scendent Other an Other that ıs involved in all situations and 1s, ın all 
of them, constant 1n those of its characteristics essential for social rela- 
tions Such an Other is divine 

Berger points to several experiences of transcendent order He con- 
cedes that each of them might have an extradivine significance, but he 
urges that, taken together, they constitute powerful circumstantial evi- 
dence for the presence and character of the divine, empirical grounds on 
which “rational” discussions can center Among the possibly transcen- 
dent experiences he lists (рр 956—140) are ecstasies of physical violence 
or sexuality or mysticism, the experience of untrammeled creativity, and 
the sense of living 1n a facade behind which Пе the forces that "really" 
shape experience He also includes the transcendence involved 1n a sense 
of humor or the absurd, the sense that reality 1s sacred, that the universe 
1s ultimately benign, or that some acts deserve unequivocal condemnation 
whereas others should be wholeheartedly affirmed or appreciated as good 
or beautiful He makes much of the redemptiveness of play and of what 
seems the 1ineradicabihty of people's capacity for hope 

How do the “quest for faith" and the “credulity” in his title enter 
this discussion? If he 15 right ın calling ours an age of credulity, must not 
people already have faith? Berger thmks otherwise He sees faith as at 
least a “working” commitment to a religious position that one has chosen 
from an array of contending views (p 126) So described, faith 1s m 
short supply whereas less considered religious outlooks (he calls them 
“credulous”) are easy to find 

This brings us to his principal conclusions The most advanced levels 
of societal complexity entail pluralism Pluralism undermines credulous 
religious positions and forces the kind of quest from which a religion of 
faith can arise To Berger, great societal complexity entails great social 
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differentiation and also the development of pluralism Pluralism 15 toler- 
ance for divergent viewpoints 1n civic relations, а tolerance that accepts 
the possibility that more than one viewpoint has merit In these circum- 
stances, people increasingly acknowledge that values they acquired un- 
wittingly (1e , credulously) may need to be evaluated They come to 
question their beliefs and they try to replace them with commitments 
that can withstand new appraisals Berger reviews the basic statistics on 
religious belief, affiliation, and practice and concludes that he can safely 
reject other explanations for a weakened religiosity for example, the 
growth of urbanism and of scientific knowledge, the presence of most 
varieties of cultural difference, and the spread of individualism As in 
some of his earlier books, he sketches likely and less hkely outcomes 
when adherents of major world religions engage in “reasoned” debate 
(pp 154—66) 

We have, then, a wide-ranging interpretation, normative 1n inspiration 
and a challenge to many others Whatever the validity of its several 
parts, we can be certam that ıt 15 incomplete Berger needs to tell us why 
only a few people seem to find belief a problem, why, for many, religious 
differences are a matter of indifference He has yet to consider whether 
other major rethinkings of religious beliefs (e g , those connected with 
Renaissance neoplatonism, the Reformation, the Enlightenment, or Ro- 
manticism) also involved a growth of faith (1 e , of considered belief), 
this in the absence of the societal complexity that exists today He needs 
to identify the conditions under which people will conclude that various 
intimations of divinity are sufficiently conclusive to be the basis for con- 
ducting their lives. But he does remind us, page by page, that the sociol- 
ogy of religion continues to pose problems central for all of social science 


The Research Foundations of Graduate Education Germany, Britan, 
France, United States, Japan Edited by Burton R Clark Berkeley and 
Los Angeles University of California Press, 1993 Pp xx1+390 


A H Halsey 
Nuffield College, Oxford 


Burton Clark’s latest book confirms his mastery of the comparative study 
of higher education No one is better able than he to handle the slippery 
lexicon of names used by different nations to describe their arrangements 
for the formal education of their young beyond school 

Classification and measurement are essential in comparative social sci- 
ence Thus, the paucity of data regarding higher education 1n various 
countries deeply afflicts international Scholarship Not until 1992 did 
the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) 
produce anything approaching rehable numerical comparisons (Educa- 
tion at a Glance [Paris, 1992]) and the indicators refer to the single year 
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1988 An updating and refinement based on 1991 figures 15 promised for 
1994 Apparently Clark and his colleagues were too early to take advan- 
tage of the OECD first edition and so we must be content with Clark’s 
use of earlier statistics Ordinarily m social science out-of-date numbers 
make trivial differences, but higher education 1s an expanding structure 
that rivals any recognized social phenomenon 1п its rate of growth 

Another difficulty Clark faced was that provision in education varies 
more than in all other major social institutions Schooling 1s an area of 
human association ш which history does matter, traditions and past 
events have decisive and persistent effects on present structures Hence 
Clark had to balance an explanation of continuity and difference Gradu- 
ate education in Germany, Britain, France, the United. States, and Ja- 
pan, because of their distinctive histories of modernization and war, 
present a baffling array of dissimilarity Clark, on the basis of description 
by expert natives, succeeds 1n giving us an explanatory synthesis 

In terms of scale the rate of higher education 1n the United. States 
stands out so much that Clark classifies it as mass education While a 
million bachelors are annually capped and gowned 1n the United States, 
some 40% of all U S degrees are advanced Japan, economically a near 
competitor, 1s ın stark contrast In 1984 ıt had only 0 5 graduate students 
per 1,000 inhabitants compared with 4 9 in the United States, 2 8 in 
France, and 0 9 in Britain Comparing proportions of graduate to un- 
dergraduate enrollment, Japan registered 4 0% against 20 2% m 
France 

So what 1s to be made of 1t all? I believe that we need a more sophisti- 
cated notion of education and training, a notion that includes not only 
formal schooling but also the exchanges 1n kitchens and workplaces, this 
redefinition could then be translated into more helpful statistics Of 
course, all advanced industrial countries appear to be on a trajectory 
from elite through mass to universal education, but they also scatter 
significantly at comparable levels of GNP per capita Indeed ıt may be 
doubted whether the evolutionist/functional language in which this ehte/ 
mass terminology 1s rooted tells us much about history This language 
needs, for example, to be refined 1n terms of merit as a selective criterion 
Britain has been much more open in terms of selection by merit than 
either France or communist Hungary Similarly, the funding of research 
and the recruitment of researchers has been much obscured by the partic- 
ularities of national organization Despite the differences, Clark rightly 
stresses the underlying trend m all countries for an expanding higher 
education system to displace secondary schooling in lycée or gymnasium 
as the mechanism of selection for advanced work 

Clark also points out other revolutionary trends The rise of the profes- 
sions to over 30% of the modern labor force reinforces the separation of 
research from teaching The expansion, even explosion, of knowledge 
contributes to the same effect and moves research increasingly off the 
campus And governments, which have emerged as the patrons of mod- 
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ern higher education, are forces seeking all the time to limit costs, to 
enhance the competitiveness of their nation, and to get results in the 
short term so as to fit political and bureaucratic time tables 

So a new worldwide balance has developed There are struggles every- 
where to balance undergraduate and graduate studies, to concentrate 
research in specialized and controlled institutions, and to create a level 
playing field of competition for funds between universities, research orga- 
nizations, faculties, and disciplines In this study Clark paints the outline 
sketch of the new situation of higher education and promises more ın his 
next book 


Catholic Schools and the Common Good By Anthony S Bryk, Valerie 
E Lee, and Peter В Holland Cambridge, Mass Harvard University 
Press, 1993 Pp 402 


Maureen T Hallinan 
Uniwersity of Notre Dame 


Until recently, little research has focused on the contribution of the Amer- 
1can Catholic school system to the education of American youth Catholic 
schools have been viewed either as similar to public schools with the 
exception of their religious philosophy and curnculum or as elitist or 
isolationist institutions that separate rather than integrate students into 
American society 

With the recent availability of national data sets, a number of studies 
have been conducted that compare student outcomes across school sec- 
tors The most significant findings to emerge from these studies, based 
on analyses of the High School and Beyond (HSB, Washington, D C 
Government Printing Office, NCES, 1980—82) survey, are that Catholic 
schools are more successful than public schools in promoting the aca- 
demic achievement of students and that Catholic schools are particularly 
successful in raising the academic achievement of minority and disadvan- 
taged students 

By reducing the range of achievement across students, Cathohc schools 
weaken the effects of family background on student performance and 
create a more equitable social distribution of achievement Thus, Catho- 
lic schools better approximate the common-school ideal than public 
schools While the initial rationale for the establishment of the pubhc- 
School system was to prepare all students to contribute to Society, this 
goal was replaced over time by a focus on the benefits of Schooling to 
the individual, with little regard for community In contrast, Cathohc 
schools, ın response to Catholic social teaching, strengthened their em- 
phasis on community and made explicit their mission of training students 
to a sense of social responsibility 

It 15 thus relationship between Catholic schools and the common good 
that motivates Bryk, Lee, and Holland's comprehensive examination of 
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Catholic secondary schools ın America, Catholic Schools and the Com- 
mon Good Their aum 15 not only to document the success of Catholic 
schools 1n promoting student learning, but to 1dentify the processes that 
account for the Catholic school success story Using a multimethod ap- 
proach consisting of historical exegeses, field studies, and multivariate 
analyses of the HSB data, they examine 1n depth the instructional and 
social processes that lead to student achievement 1n Catholic schools 

Their study includes a historical analysis of the development of the 
Catholic school system 1n America, as well as an empirical analysis of 
data from a field study of seven Catholic schools and the HSB survey 
data The historical material demonstrates well that a historical perspec- 
tive 1s critical to an appreciation of Catholic schools! place 1n contempo- 
rary society The authors explain how the Catholic school system was 
shaped both by Catholic Church teachings and by societal factors 
Heavily influenced by the directives of the first Vatican Council, Catholic 
schools 1n the late 19th and first half of the 20th centuries placed heavy 
emphasis on academic achievement and rigid adherence to church doc- 
trine 

Catholic schools that survived the financial crisis created by the exodus 
of religious teachers and smaller student enrollments of the 1960s and 
1970s responded to the call to renewal of Vatican II in 1962-65 The 
new mission of the schools, reflecting the church’s focus on social justice, 
was to teach, build community, and provide service to all humankind 

Based on their analyses, the authors concluded that the success of 
Catholic schools 1s attributable primarily to the strong academic program 
to which students are exposed and to the sense of community that charac- 
terizes Catholic schools Few Catholic schools offer general or vocational 
tracks or programs, consequently, nearly all students are exposed to a 
comprehensive academic program that seems to have a direct positive 
effect on their achievement Moreover, as a result of the sense of commu- 
nity purposefully developed ın the schools, Catholic school admunistra- 
tors, faculty, and students tend to be deeply committed to their schools 
and to their academic and social activities 

Perhaps the most fascinating aspect of the success of Catholic schools 1s 
that a large number currently serve an underprivileged urban population 
Apparently, strong academic programs and a deep level of faculty and 
student commitment to school are powerful factors that offset the back- 
ground disadvantages that typically hinder school achievement This 
finding provides a ray of hope to educators and parents at a time when 
the American public 1s despairing about the future of American schools 

The significance of Bryk, Lee, and Holland’s research cannot be over- 
estimated Its single-minded focus on school processes raises 1t above 
much outcome oriented research and gives the study considerable heuris- 
tic value The empirical results have 1mmediate implications for policy 
and practice My only complaint about the work might be that the au- 
thors seem so enamored by the strengths of Catholic schools that they 
fail to stress some of their more obvious weaknesses, such as generally 
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low teacher salaries, and, in some schools, rigid religious educational 
programs, selectivity in admissions, and inadequate resources, especially 
1n the sciences. While some of these weaknesses are compensated for by 
the schools’ strengths, others involve justice issues—a central concern of 
Cathohc education Aside from these omissions, the book 15 one of the 
few that successfully detail the mechanisms that link school structure, 
organization, and climate to student outcomes 


Talented Teenagers The Roots of Success and Failure By Mihaly Csik- 
szentmihalyi, Kevin Rathunde, and Samuel Whalen, with contributions 
by Maria Wong Cambndge Cambridge University Press, 1993 Pp 
x+307 


Anthony Maier 
Northwestern University 


This book presents the results of a two-year longitudinal study of approxi- 
mately 200 ninth and tenth graders who have been recognized by their 
teachers as having “career potential” in art, athletics, mathematics, mu- 
sic, or natural science Many of the ideas and measures used in the book 
derive from previous work by Csikszentmthalyi and his associates The 
authors’ central hypothesis 1s that the “sum of momentary experiences” 
people have while working in their own field of talent 1s an important 
force determining whether they stay engaged in that field over time and 
that the joint presence of seemingly opposite experiences—short-term 
absorption with long-term utility, or familiar mastery with anxiety- 
provoking challenge— makes their overall experience most compelling 
The empirical study 1s undertaken to test these ideas in that crucial 
period in the lives of adolescents when they pass increasingly beyond 
their parents’ control However, many hypotheses the authors offer are 
not carefully translated nto empirical propositions, and no specific plan 
of analysis 1s given to readers On this reader’s reconstruction of the 
authors’ intentions, many of the statistical analyses presented are inade- 
quate, and the results of those analyses inconclusive 

Although there 1s some overlap in the goals of this study and the many 
longitudinal studies of high school students to which sociologists are ex- 
posed, there are some important dissimilarities First, the variables of 
greatest importance to the authors are measured mainly at a phenomeno- 
logical level, or the level of subjective experience The authors acknowl- 
edge the power of economic circumstances in teenagers’ lives and cite 
other work by Csikszentmihalyi on the role of institutional arrangements 
that recognize and reward talent But they believe that the ways eco- 
nomic variables link to the momentary experiences of subjects are not 
well understood and that research on this can be usefully conducted 
among populations that are sociologically homogenous Their sample of 
honors students from two suburban Chicago high schools was not de- 
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signed to be socioeconomically diverse 80% of the parents held bache- 
lor’s degrees, and two-thirds of the families reported incomes above 
$40,000 Also, the authors are skeptical of explanations based ın cognitive 
measures For them the issue 1s motivational, since “in the last analysis 
1 15 the people involved who must enact the superior performance we 
call talent" (p 31) 

The tools the authors use for research give them access to variables 
affecting individual motivation ın a way that most surveys do not They 
use the “Experience Sampling Method" (ESM), а formal name for the 
“beeper” method that the senior author has pioneered over the last 15 
years Participants in a study agree to carry beepers and, when paged, 
to fill out two-page forms identifying their activity and its setting, and 
rating their mood, concentration, motivation, and performance through 
scales next to a series of words and phrases Here, students carried the 
beepers for seven days 1п the first phase of data collection The authors 
augmented these data with three interviews and two “personality inven- 
tories ” Data collected 1n the second phase included a one-time question- 
naire to students, an instrument filled out by their teachers, and school 
records 

Even complex longitudinal research can probably be done in an orderly 
way without a structural model, but here neither a model nor a thorough 
plan of the analysis 1s given to readers The authors spend much of the 
first three-quarters of the book (1) developing the case for theoretically 
based predictor variables that combine measures from the ESM forms 
(technically, interaction terms) and (2) comparing means for their entire 
sample on the initial measures with means from a уапеѓу of groups of 
“average” teenagers from whom similar measures were taken in other 
studies "They do not clearly set out the way that the kinds of experiences 
in which they are interested will affect current or future conduct, and 
the task of predicting persistence 1n a domain of talent after two years, 
using information gathered through ESM and other means, 1s taken up 
only toward the end of the book 

The authors do show that several combinations of ESM measures that 
theory tells them are 1mportant to talent development occur more fre- 
quently among groups of students who are rated as committed to the 
development of their talent two years later (The authors use several 
different criteria to measure commitment ) They also show that several 
individual Е$М measures are significantly correlated with commitment 
ratings, even when test scores and a measure of general work orientation 
gathered at the same time as the ESM are controlled However, no fur- 
ther multivariate techniques of analysis, such as logits or other methods 
for analyzing factors contributing to the probability of categorical out- 
comes, are used 

Overall, the authors are more convincing ın arguing the logic of com- 
plex hypotheses about the incentives that keep adolescents committed to 
developing talent than 1n demonstrating the empirical support of these 
hypotheses But potential readers with interests in adolescence or 
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achievement may benefit from this work The authors write well about 
their subjects and offer a rich and plausible set of insights about the 
motivations of real teenagers 1n real settings Broader social theories are 
likely to treat motivation in a more cursory fashion 


Secondary School Examinations International Perspectives on Policies 
and Practice By Max A Eckstein and Harold J Noah New Haven, 
Conn Yale University Press, 1993 Рр x1+283 


David P Baker 
Catholic University of America 


The current round of national obsession with a perceived crisis 1n Ameri- 
can education has seized upon some quick fixes modeled after what were 
once thought of as quaint educational practices of other countries What 
was exotic and peripheral 1s new prescriptive One of the first such for- 
eign fixes to be nominated for import was a high-stakes national examina- 
tion Paired with the notion of national education standards, the idea 1s 
that evaluating and maintaining (1e, enforcing) high standards in the 
locally controlled American schools could be accomplished through the 
mechanisms of a national exammation linked to student certification and 
selection for additional educational opportunities While many, even 
most, other nations have some such examination, this practice 15 alien to 
American education. Of course we have our SAT, ACT, and related 
college achievement tests, born out of the College Board and now the 
backbone of private testing firms, but these are neither national nor 
certifying—they were add-ons to burgeoning secondary and tertiary edu- 
cation developed without the logic of a national examination. Histori- 
cally, American education never produced an organizational or institu- 
tional need for a national certifying examination But the past decade 
has witnessed more debate and prescription about national examinations 
as a technical solution to America's educational problems than ever 
before 

One problem with this public discourse has been that for most Ameri- 
cans, scholars of education included, the use of national examinations in 
other countries is a murky area Even the basics about famous exams 
hike the baccalauréat, the Abitur, and the A-levels are not commonly 
known here While some things are familiar, much 15 not, to many Ameri- 
cans these examinations appear as chess matches played with familar 
pieces but under foreign rules 

This book, by two professors emeritus of education, sheds light on the 
actual practices of high-stakes national examinations in seven countries 
(plus the United States) The book 1s not a sociological treatise on exami- 
nations, rather it 1s a cross-national description in the grand, comparative 
tradition of clear, splendidly written detail The compared countries— 
England and Wales, Germany, France, Japan, China, Sweden, the So- 
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viet Union, and the United States—are well chosen The former three 
represent the traditional model of national examinations perhaps most 
famular to American scholars, Japan's examination 1s largely responsible 
for Americans’ current policy fascination with examinations, and China 
and Sweden demonstrate some interesting recent trends 1n political con- 
trol of examinations Only the Soviet Union, which, as the authors note, 
was dissolving as the book was being completed, lacks equal comparative 
interest The United States seems to be included for two reasons First, 
it serves as an almost orthogonal comparison to the other systems, and 
second, as is hinted throughout and finally openly discussed ın the final 
chapter of the book, the authors are sympathetic toward a high-stakes 
examination for the American secondary system 

Eckstein and Noah describe the national context of examinations in 
great deal There are useful vignettes on how fictitious students approach 
the exam, what the exam means for students, and how tbe exam influ- 
ences adolescents The complicated areas of success rates and entitlement 
linked to certam performances are covered very clearly Examination 
content, political control, and an actual sampling of items round out the 
descriptive sections In each, the level of detail and general comparative 
approach 1s exemplary 

In many ways this book sets the stage for another, a thorough sociologi- 
cal treatment of the origins, functions, and politics of national examina- 
tions The material that Eckstem and Noah present lead to potential 
hypotheses, 1n areas such as the growing disconnection between actual 
school curricula and what 1s tested, the political tension among national 
interest groups over examinations, or tension between schooling for for- 
mal socialization versus for manpower placement, and so forth Perhaps 
a second volume from these authors will address the sociology of exami- 
nations 

The book 1s well worth reading for any sociologist concerned with 
education or stratification It 1s especially complementary to crossnational 
assessments of education and social stratification, not to mention as back- 
ground for forming an opinion about a national examination for the 
United States 


Growing Up in a Classless Society? School to Work Transitions By Andy 
Furlong Edinburgh Edinburgh University Press, 1992 Pp x+ 193 


Alan C Kerckhoff 
Duke University 


I wish that Andy Furlong had chosen a different main title for this book 
The subtitle, “School to Work Transitions,” points to what makes this 
book interesting, and using the term “classless” has led Furlong to attack 
that term much too persistently He refers to “John Major's ‘classless 
society,’” but 1t 1s hard to believe that John Major thinks his (or any 
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other) society 1s actually classless Certainly, sociologists do not have to 
be shown (again) that social origins affect educational attamments that, 
ш turn, affect occupational position. But Furlong devotes many pages 
of this book to showing those effects 

The material offered about the transition from school to work 1s based 
on surveys of young people conducted in Scotland in the 1980s by the 
Centre for Educational Sociology, University of Edinburgh The book 
also reviews an extensive body of related British research. I have reserva- 
tions about some of Furlong's analyses and interpretations (which I sum- 
marize below), but there 1s much of interest here 

During the 1980s, Great Britain, especially Scotland, had serious eco- 
nomic difficulties Youth unemployment rates in Scotland were worse 
than in even many of our blighted central city areas, and the economy 
was generally in very poor shape In an attempt to cope with the youth 
unemployment problem, a series of “schemes” were introduced to assist 
employers to hire young people and to provide them with traming The 
“Youth Trainmg Scheme” (YTS) was the primary program during this 
period By the late 1980s, two-fifths of Scottish students who had left 
school at the minimum age of 16 were enrolled in such a program Fur- 
long’s observations about this program and its effects on Scottish youth 
will interest those considering similar programs 1n the United States 

Furlong emphasizes the effect of such programs in extending the period 
of transition from school to work by introducing a period (often two 
years or more) of indeterminate status, and he examines the effects on 
unemployment, attitudes and values, and the process of leaving the pa- 
rental home He also recognizes the importance of the kinds of training 
received Preparation for sales and service jobs less often led to employ- 
ment afterward than did preparation for craft and skilled manual jobs 

Furlong believes that YTS served to increase the inequalities already 
found m the Scottish educational system Those who had done least well 
in school less often found regular employment, and thus they more often 
entered YTS Among those in YTS, the most disadvantaged were most 
often 1n the kinds of programs that were least likely to lead to employ- 
ment afterwards Many employers simply used the program trainees so 
long as the government was paymg the bill but did not keep the trainees 
on as regular employees afterward Furlong argues that such trainees 
thus became “double failures” and were put at an even greater disadvan- 
tage than before they entered the program Rather than “narrowing the 
gap,” the program served to increase it 

Unfortunately, the analyses presented are not always adequate to make 
the case Furlong wants to make He actually has no way to show that 
“the gap” was increased by YTS participation It takes detailed longitu- 
dinal data to tease apart earlier selection effects from later “treatment” 
effects Those who entered YTS were not the same kinds of people as 
those who did not Those who entered one kind of YTS program were 
not the same as those who entered another kind of program Having a 
lengthy unemployment spell before entering YTS or getting a job is not 
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the same as being unemployed later The data Furlong uses are cross- 
sectional, and he thus must make some questionable assumptions about 
the order of events and effects in order to interpret his analyses in pro- 
cessual terms 

The book also gives the 1mpression that processes can be observed 
through simple data presentations The body of the book presents only 
simple bivariate tables and figures, the limited multivariate analyses are 
tucked away ın an appendix Thus, the impression 1s left that these are 
less 1mportant analyses than those presented in the body of the book, 
whereas only multivariate analyses can control for antecedents while 
observing consequents Although Furlong's multivariate analyses have 
the limitation just noted, they are a stronger basis for his discussion than 
those ın the body of the book 

I was also disappointed 1n Furlong's tendency to attack *straw men " 
Not only does he repeatedly point out that social origins really do make 
a difference, but he implies that others (not always clearly 1dentified) 
have made claims his analyses disprove This method of argument 15 
distracting and lessens the value of the discussion. For instance, I know 
no one who has claimed (1) that the transition from adolescence to adult- 
hood is not stressful, (2) that family and school perfectly socialize young 
people to want the outcomes they obtam, or (3) that programs like YTS 
compensate for the prior achievement differences among young people 
Yet, disproving these claims 15 what Furlong lists as a major contribution 
of hus work 

These are not what I see as the book's contribution Rather, I see ıt 
as a valuable account of one society's attempts to cope with a massive 
problem of youth unemployment and poor labor-force preparation. Both 
his own analyses and the rich literature he reviews (largely unknown m 
this country) provide useful insights into the potential positive and nega- 
tive effects of such attempts For that, I can recommend this book to 
U S readers who are concerned about these 1ssues ш our own society 


America Calling A Social History of the Telephone to 1940 By Claude 
S Fischer Berkeley and Los Angeles University of California Press, 
1992 Pp 424 


Lana Rakow 
University of Wisconsin—Parkside 


Claude Fischer casts a wide net 1n his ambitious effort to document the 
social role of domestic telephone service Working with an enviably large 
research staff over a period of several years, he has collected and analyzed 
a wealth of material related to telephone adoption and usage ın the 
United States In addition, he and his researchers have added some origi- 
nal research, most notably interviews with elderly people 1n the three 
Cahfornia towns of Palo Alto, San Rafael, and Antioch 
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The value of Fischer's book 1s twofold First, having this material 
collected 1n one place 1s a great service for those interested in the develop- 
ment of telephone service or the role of technology 1n the development 
of modern hfe The book includes material about other technologies— 
especially the automobile in its contrasting and parallel developments 
with the telephone—and research on related issues of social life—such 
as how people spent their time and their preferences for certan forms of 
communication—making the volume a rich mine for sociologists, histori- 
ans, and communication theorists The difficulty of getting at the ques- 
tion of how people used and responded to the telephone led Fischer and 
his researchers to some imaginative, if indirect, research For example, 
they surveyed women’s etiquette books to discover the social acceptabil- 
ity of certain telephone practices across time 

Second, his approach to understanding technology 15 more sophisti- 
cated than most He argues that technologies can have multiple and 
contradictory consequences because they are put to use by purposeful 
actors who choose to use the technology within such constraints as per- 
sonal income, marketing strategies, availability, and government regula- 
tion This user-centered approach to studying technology moves us be- 
yond more deterministic approaches 

Where this volume, useful as it 1s in gathering together evidence, does 
not go far enough or deep enough is m its interpretations of the material 
The main interpretive theme of the book 1s that Americans used the 
telephone for “sociability,” which extended and enhanced their way of 
Ше rather than altered its essential contours or character Fischer con- 
cludes that the telephone did not disrupt community, at least when com- 
munity 1s defined simply as local personal relationships And with a few 
nods in the direction of the importance of gender to understanding the 
social role of the telephone, he concludes that ıt was a technology that 
“women aggressively turned to their own ends” (p 236) 

If we are to understand better how and why people used the telephone 
and within what constraints, we need to give serious attention to relation- 
ships of power We must add the political and economic dimensions of 
power at a macro level that shaped the story of the telephone in its 
nondomestic setting, considering how government and business decision 
making altered the contours of American life Mass production and mass 
distribution and resulting changes in employment patterns, as well as the 
rise 1n the role of the state and federal governments, changed profoundly 
the role of community life in public affairs Fischer hints at this change 
when he notes what seemed to be a shift from public to private life in 
communities (р 215) The declining authority of the community as a 
place for public life and the role of the telephone in this shifting configu- 
ration (not as a cause, but at least as a symptom) 1s not addressed 

We also must look at the dimensions of power that are embedded 1n 
our system of gender relations Oddly, though the book's cover shows 
pictures of smiling women using the telephone and though in his preface 
Fischer reports that “I, like many men, tend to be telephone-averse,” 
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Fischer does not seem to appreciate the depth to which one must under- 
stand gender to understand the telephone In the five pages of the book 
specifically devoted to gender and the telephone Fischer says, “Research 
shows that, discounting ther fewer opportunities for social contact, 
women are more socially adept and intimate than men, for whatever 
reasons—psychological constitution, social structure, childhood experi- 
ences, or cultural norms The telephone therefore fits the typical female 
style of personal interaction more closely than ıt does the typical male 
style” (p 235) This casual remark 1s precisely what needs to be 1nvesti- 
gated and understood 1f we are to understand the role of the telephone 
By venturing further into feminist research in communication, Fischer 
would have found the “whatever reasons” to be explamable And “their 
fewer opportunities for social contact” should not be discounted ın a 
book that purports to understand how and why people use the telephone 
and the constraints under which they use 1t The power relations within 
the American family, among other gender issues, would have to be ac- 
counted for 

While Fischer has provided for us much grist for understanding the 
telephone 1n the first part of the 20th century, 1t will take the deeper and 
more complex interpretations of other scholars to make the story as rich 
and illuminating as 1t should be 


Behind the Postmodern Facade Architectural Change wn Late Twentieth- 
Century America By Magali Sarfatt: Larson Berkeley and Los Angeles 
University of California Press, 1993 Pp xv+319 


Mitchell Stevens 
Northwestern University 


Over the last 25 years American architects rebuilt their profession Аз 
the postwar building boom met its end m the early 1970s, growing cohorts 
of young architects faced narrower markets for the large-scale building 
projects long central to the swaggering telos of architectural practice. In 
tandem with the building industry’s decline, they set out to expand their 
profession’s field of legitimate work to include smaller jobs houses, com- 
munity centers, campgrounds, and renovations became the bread and 
butter of many architectural practices and, 1n time, helped to reframe the 
terms with which architectural progress was judged by the profession’s 
gatekeepers 

In Behind the Postmodern Facade, Magal Sarfatti Larson maps the 
external economic forces and the internal ideological turmoil that together 
drafted the transformation of American architecture Bounding her sub- 
ject with the years 1966 and 1985, Larson takes as data a wide body of 
professional writing as well as interviews with some 35 architects She 
also examines fluctuations 1n the profession’s gatekeeping practices with 
a rather ingenious analysis of the influential awards program sponsored 
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annually by Progressive Architecture Her central claam is that the profes- 
sion’s current tolerance of stylistic plurality 1s the consequence of a grow- 
ing profession faced with a diminishing number of jobs In architecture 
as elsewhere, competition breeds innovation Her subsidiary claim—that 
architecture 1s unique among high-status professions because of its pecu- 
har dependence upon builders, patrons, and the broader economic cli- 
mate—is more problematic Because architects cannot build without 
building contracts and because architects are hired to fill patrons’ 
agendas, Larson argues, these professionals have been unable to carve 
out “the ideological autonomy that our society accords to professionals 
and, even more so, to artists” (p 12) Larson calls the structural depen- 
dence of architectural practice “heteronomy, because 1t contrasts radi- 
cally with the autonomy that 15 always considered a defining attribute of 
professional work” (p 5, Larson’s emphasis) 

The trouble with this claam—one that makes her study much less 
useful than ıt could be to the study of the professions more broadly—is 
that making clients out of patrons is any professionalization project's 
defining task Architecture 15 distinctive primarily im its failure to accom- 
plish ıt Though it is never free, architectural knowledge 1s widely avail- 
able and easily reproduced Suburban home developers, for instance, 
often build off standard plans hundreds or even thousands of times 
Computerization enables developers (and architects) to pump out nearly 
identical floor plans to fill the stories of high-rise office buildings, whose 
overall engineering 1s often similarly formulaic As Larson makes clear, 
architecture’s tepid bid for autonomy 1s in large part explained by the 
profession’s inability to defend the need for costly, labor-intensive unique 
plans when this or that prefabricated scheme will do 

Larson’s theoretical assumption about professional autonomy—the 
production of which she analyzed so effectively in The Rise of Professton- 
alısm (Berkeley University of California Press, 197 7)— prevents her from 
seeing architecture’s quandary as a newly generic problem for the profes- 
sions Widespread public dismay about the soaring costs of health care, 
for example, currently threatens to pull the rug out from under the medi- 
cal establishment's control over the terms and charges of providing ser- 
vice The rapid growth of the legal profession over the past two decades 
has forced bar elites to accept that many of their colleagues will advertise 
on television, serve up explicitly competitive fee menus, and otherwise 
gamble with the hard-won mystique of legal work It seems that the 
knowledge cartels that have been considered defining attributes of profes- 
sional work are eroding everywhere, as even the most powerful profes- 
sions accommodate economic change, their own rapid growth, and re- 
lated shifts 1n chent expectations 

Though Larson does very little to link her account of architectural 
change with study of the professions more generally, her work keenly 
portrays how architects rebuilt the ideological edifice of their work 1n 
accord with the changing times As the profession experienced steady 
growth 1n personnel over the last three decades despite big fluctuations 
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in the market for its services, professional elites were forced to rethink 
the terms of their practice They had to devise innovative career paths, 
take smaller Jobs more seriously, dispense with the sacralization of monu- 
mental construction as the guiding hght of architectural progress, and 
lend legitimacy to a cacophony of styles and scales The discursive focus 
of her study demonstrates that structural change inevitably requires reno- 
vations of meaning When actors feel the foundations of their work shift- 
ing beneath them, they are forced to rethink their conceptions of what 
they do, formulating new roles for themselves and their labor that make 
sense ın a changing environment 


Writing Chicago Modernism, Ethnography, and the Novel By Carla 
Cappett New York Columbia University Press, 1993 Pp x+274 


John A Hall 
McGill University 


Carla Cappetti’s high-powered analysis of the Chicago writers J T 
Farrell, Nelson Algren, and Richard Wright deserves to be widely read 
by sociologists, even though it 15 formally directed to her colleagues in 
literary studies The minor purpose of the book 1s to demonstrate to 
literary critics that the work of these writers 15 incomprehensible without 
an appreciation of the impact upon them of classical Chicago school 
sociology Cappetti succeeds triumphantly here, pointing to many m- 
stances of direct contact and influence The major purpose of the book, 
however, 1s advocacy—to rewrite the literary canon so as to include 
writers currently out of fashion Before considering the extent of Cap- 
petti’s success here, 1t makes sense to examine the contents of the book 

The first three chapters offer a clear account of the basic views of 
Park, Burgess, Redfield, Thrasher, and White This presentation 1s well 
done, but ıt 15 familiar ground for sociologists The fourth chapter 15 
something entirely different Cappetti uses her literary skills to present a 
superb analysis of W I Thomas’s The Unadjusted Girl (1923) This 
book offers a “double-edged gospel” on the one hand, rebellion against 
stifling norms 1s seen to be acceptable, even desirable, for middle-class 
women, on the other hand, the deviance of young women of more lowly 
position 1s adjudged a social problem, fit to be handled by those scientific 
agents of social control, the social workers and the psychologists It 1s 
against this sort of morally loaded position that Farrell, Algren, and 
Wright are held to make most sense 

The trilogy of novels that makes up Farrell’s Studs Lonzgan (1935) has 
particular interest for Cappetti in that it tries to break through the con- 
fining moral categories of the Chicago school despite 1ts obvious indebted- 
ness to Thrasher’s The Gang Studs Lonigan 1s not a member of a mar- 
ginal group, nor does he come from any interstitial or transitional zone 
Farrell’s critique 1s rather of a respectable world of recently achieved 
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success the lack of imagination in this world 15 Judged to be as capable 
of causing delinquency as 1s more obvious social breakdown That there 
may be something wrong with American ideals per se suggests at the 
very least that one should always be hesitant in providing social medicine 
for others 

Nelson Algren's Never Come Morning (1942) allows a similar point to 
be made Whores and hobos, racketeers and delinquents are seen by the 
Chicago School, at least according to Cappetti, as essentially passive— 
vivid human beings, certainly, but more acted upon than actors in their 
own right Bruno Bicek is not like this at all. The novel is powerful 
because we enter into Bicek's nagging conscience and see the disaster 
into which his conscience leads hım Cappetti rightly makes much of the 
way ın which Algren produced an idiosyncratic amalgam of Dickens and 
Dostoyevsky 

Cappetti prefaces her analysis of Richard Wright with a careful ac- 
count of the treatment of his work within critical theory She claims that 
attacks upon him for ignoring black culture and for sexism are excessively 
abstract, though the critics’ judgments may be veridical, the spirit ın 
which they are made risks denying his powerfully expressed experience 
Her brilliant reading of his autobiography, written ın the early 1940s and 
later published as Black Boy (1966) and American Hunger (1983), restores 
to us a human being driven by a visceral desire to disentangle himself 
from any social mooring 

G K Chesterton once insisted that the social problem novels of Ed- 
wardian England were less a record of poverty than of the psychology 
of middle-class people ın contact with poverty differently put, while 
sociologists of literature need to accept Durkheim’s injunction that there 
1s truth 1n every social representation, it 1s vital that they replace naive 
“reflectionism” with the precise location of the particularity of experi- 
ence Cappetti’s practice in this regard 15 exemplary Nonetheless, I 
would like more Her analysis 15 powntilliste, the detailed analysis of 
particular cases This method does not confront head-on the question of 
the differential merit of her authors If all these writers have a claim on 
our attention, 1t still seems to me that Wnght’s work places him in a 
different category where he successfully captured experience from the 
mside, Farrell and Algren at times fail to do so, remaining outsiders 
looking in Much could be learned—and advocacy improved—were the 
author to write more systematically on this point If to do so would 
require analysis of more texts by these authors, let us hope quite as 
much—for this book gives as much pleasure as insight—that she casts 
her net wider so as to consider earlier and later manifestations of the 
Chicago novel 
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collected the affidavits filed on behalf of Joseph 
Steffan in his landmark lawsuit against the United 
States government, together with the counter- 
arguments of the Department of Defense and the 













































































extraordinary opinion of the U 5 
District Court 


This unusual and innovative work 
addresses fundamental questions How 
ıs sexual orientation determined? How 
and why have socially prejudiced ste- 
reotypes about male and female ho- 
mosexuals developed? Why have gays 
faced special obstacles in defending 
themselves against discrimination? 
How much political power do gays 
have? These remarkable documents 
are essential reading 
All royalties from the sale of this book will 
be donated to the Lambda Legal Defense 
and Education Fund 
Paper $14 95 ISBN 0-691-01944-4 
Cloth $39 50 ISBN 0-691-03307-2 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


41 WILLIAM ST, PRINCETON, NJ 08540 * ORDERS 609 883-1759 « OR FROM YOUR LOCAL BOOKSTORE 









Gender, Identity & Theory 


Sociology Titles from St. Martin's Press 





WORKING WOMEN 
DON'T HAVE WIVES 


Professional Success in the 1990s 
Terri Apter 





A thoughtful 
analysis of an 
extraordinarily 
complex problem, as 
well as a concise 
summary of feminist 
thought over the past 
four 
decades 
—KIRKUS REVIEWS 


“Subrle and sensitive 
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"In this provocative 
book, Apter makes a 
plea for company 
policies that would enable women to be 
with their children without having to 
sacrifice professional success ” 
—PUBLISHERS WEEKLY 





мели 





1994 • 290 pp 
ISBN 0-312-09675-5 • $19 95 


——_ 


EUROPEAN IDENTITY 
AND THE SEARCH FOR 
LEGITIMACY 


Edited by Soledad Garcia 


This book examines the complexity of the 
notion of European identity, stressing the 
differences between cultural traditions on 
the one hand and economic and political 
influence on the other 


1993 * 256 pp 
ISBN 1-85567-142-5 * $49 00 
À Pinter Publishers book 






Scholarly & Reference Division 
257 Park Avenue South New York, NY 10010 1-800-817-9595 


BACK TO SOCIOLOGI- 
CAL THEORY 
The Construction of Social Orders 
Nicos P. Mouzelis 
Mouzelis argues against the marked ten- 
dency in present-day sociology to conflate 
philosophy and sociological theory He 
draws from a vartety of theoretical tradi- 
tions in order to construct a set of interre- 
lated concepts useful for bridging the gulf 
between macro and micro sociologies 
1993 * 224 pp 
ISBN 0-312-10361-1 * $18 95 pb 


PUBLIC BODIES/ 
PRIVATE STATES 


New Views on Women and 
Representation 

Edited by Jane Brettle and Sally Rice 
This book combines visual imagery from 
women artists and the work of leading 
women theorists in a muludisciplinary ex- 
amination of the body, structured around 
themes such as health and reproduction, 
marriage, and religion 


1994 * 156 pp * illus 
ISBN 0-7190-4120-1 * $90 00 cl 
ISBN 0-7190-4121-X * $24 95 pb 
Photography Critical Views Series 
А Manchester University Press book 


————— 
St Martin's Press 1s the exclusive North 
American disrtributor of В Tauris, 
Manchester University Press and Pinter 
Publishers titles 












Roger Friedland and 
Deirdre Boden, Editors 


NowHere 


Space, Time, and Modernity 
Foreword by Anthony Giddens 
“А fascinating collection of essays, 
led off by an introduction of shrewd, 
comprehensive readings of space- 
time problems in the thought of the 
leading theorists of modernity and 
late (post) modernity ” 
—George E Marcus, 
co-editor of Writing Culture 
$47 00 cloth, $18 00 paper, illustrated 
















David Reid, , Editor 


Sex, Death and 
God in L.A. 


"A provocative and involving 
book—the sort of book that makes 
you want to read more about Los 
Angeles, the sort of book that com- 
pels you to think about the mind- 
boggling disparities that exist 
within the boundaries of Los Ange- 
les and so many other American 
cities "—New York Times 

$13 00 paper, illustrated 





















Suzanna Danuta Walters 


Lives Together/ 
Worlds Apart 


Mothers and Daughters in 
Popular Culture 

“A fascinating history of women's 
oppression, liberation, and femi- 
nist backlash told on the pages of 
Cosmo, in darkened theaters, and 
broadcast into our homes by TV " 
| —LA Reader Review 

$14 00 paper, illustrated 
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Nancy Foner КӨП 
The Caregiving 
+ 

Dilemma 

Work in an American 

Nursing Home 

Foner provides a major study of 

institutional care that focuses on 

nursing aides, who are the back- 

bone of American nursing homes 

“A first-rate ethnography ” 
—Louise Lamphere, 


University of New Mexico 
$25 00 cloth 





Ronald P Dore 
Shinohata 


A Portrait of a Japanese 
Village 

With a new afterword—"The 
sweep of modern Japanese social 
history — is meshed with marvel- 
ously revealing portraits of how the 
hamlet is structured, how it works, 
and what it means to live in this 
most elemental and formative of all 
Japanese social entities " 

—New York Times Book Review 
$14 00 paper, illustrated 


Mark Juergensmeyer 


The New Cold 
War? 


Religious Nationalism 
Confronts the Secular State 
“A sensitive survey of religious na- 
tionalism around the world, with 
some gentle advice for Americans 
bewildered by all the uproar " 
—Kirkus Reviews 
Comparative Studies in Religion and 
Society, $15 00 paper 




















At bookstores or order toll-free 1-800-822-6657 
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Music/Culture from Wesleyan 


Black Noise 


Rap Music 
and Black Culture 


in Contemporary America 


TRICIA ROSE 


Upside 
Your Head 


Rhythm and Blues 
on Central Avenue 


JOHNNY OTIS 


Dissonant 
Identities 


The Rock'n'Roll Scene 
in Austin, Texas 


BARRY SHANK 


"No more loose-headed talk about 
rap and hip hop! From now on, all 
discussion starts here with Black 
Noise, a crucial book about a 
culture that has also become a 
new kind of social movement ” 
—Andrew Ross 


$35 00 cloth / $14 95 paper 


“A fascinating collection of recol- 
lections, anecdotes, opinions, and 
diatribe by one of the most unique 
figures 1n mid-twentieth century 
United States popular culture ” 
—Ray Pratt 


$25 00 cloth 


“Shank brings contemporary theo- 
ry to contemporary music [in] a 
richly detailed and strongly argued 
analysis of rock'n'roll as ıt 1s 
lived, created, and loved 1n Austin, 
Texas " —Horace Newcomb 


$39 95 cloth / $16 95 paper 


Recently Published 


Running with the Devil Power, Gender, and Madness in 


Heavy Metal Music by Robert Walser 


New England 


University Press of New England * Hanover, NH 03755-2048 * 800-421-1561 


$39 50 cloth / $15 95 paper 
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Liberal 
Leadership 


Great Powers and 
Their Challengers 
in Peace and War 


MARK R BRAWLEY 


How do dominant powers 
arise in the world? Why do 
other nations challenge 
them? What are the effects of 
great-power wars on political 
and economic relations? 
Responding to such vital 
questions about the dynam- 
ics of the international sys- 
tem, Brawley advances a 
comprehensive model of the 
relationship between war 
and hegemonic leadership 
$34 50 


Adjusting to 
Policy Failure 
in African 
Economies 


EDITED BY 
DAVID E SAHN 


Sixteen specialists examine 
the external and domestic 
factors that precipitated 
Africa's economic crisis and 
the nature and consequences 
of the process of reform 
designed to restore macro- 
economic stability and 
accelerate the rate of eco- 
nomic growth Foon Systems 
AND AGRARIAN CHANGE 

$49 95 cloth, $19 95 paper 


The Art of 


Conversation 
PETER BURKE 


With this pioneering work, 
Burke provides the first 
comprehensive social history 
of language in early modern 
Europe He focuses on the 
dynamic roles of class distinc- 
tion, ethnic and religious 
difference, and sexual politics 
to illuminate the intricate ties 
between language and 
identity formation 

$39 95 cloth, $13 95 paper 


Dismantling 
Apartheid 


A South African 
Town in Transition 


WALTONR 
JOHNSON 


As a result of Pretoria's 1976 
imposition of independence 
on the "black homeland" of 
Transkei, its capital city, 
Umtata, became one of the 
first communities in South 
Africa to experience funda- 
mental change in apartheid 
This timely book discusses 
those relationships that 
remained unchanged, as well 
as the important race and 
class realignments that 
accompanied apartheid's 
dismantling ANTHROPOLOGY OF 
CONTEMPORARY Issues 

$39 95 cloth, $16 95 paper 


The Making 
of American 
Exceptionalism 


The Knights of Labor 
and Class Formation 
in the Nineteenth Century 


KIM VOSS 


"Voss's book makes two 
signal contributions First, tt 
provides a lucid, consistent, 
persuasive account of both 
the rise and the fall of the 
Knights of Labor Second, it 
relates that history firmly to 
our more general under- 
standing both of working- 
class collective action and of 
solidarity among different 
kinds of workers ” 
—Charles Tilly, New School 
for Social Research 

$39 95 cloth, $16 95 paper 


State and 
Society in 
Contemporary 
Korea 


EDITED BY 
HAGEN KOO 


This book moves beyond 
narrow economic concerns 
to explore spheres of civil 
society that have been 
neglected in the literature on 
economic development 

$32 50 cloth, $13 95 paper 


At bookstores, or call 
(607) 277-2211 
(credit card orders only) 
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Sage House * 512 Last State Street * Ithaca NY 14850 


Paper Edition Now Available 


BEYOND THE LAW 


Crime in Complex Organizations 





Edited by Michael Tonry and Albert J. Reiss, Jr. 


This newest volume in the Crime and Justice series focuses on the latest 
research and commentary on criminal misconduct occurring in U S 
corporations and government agencies, with special emphasis on savings 
and loan fraud, insider trading, nursing homes, environmental pollution, 
and other forms of "white collar crime " 


Leading experts from a variety of disciplines investigate these antisocial 
and unlawful behaviors, and further explore the roles of self-regulation, 
administrative regulation, and civil and criminal sanctions ın shaping 
organizational behavior 


Organizational Crime, Albert J Reiss, Jr , and Michael Tonry 

The Nursing Home Industry, John Braithwaite 

Insider Trading, Nancy Reichman 

Industrial Water Pollution, Peter Cleary Yeager 

The Cartage Industry in New York, Peter Reuter 

The Savings and Loan Industry, Henry N Pontell and Kitty Calavita 

Crime, Justice, and the Savings and Loan Crisis, Franklin E Zimring and 
Gordon Hawkins 


Michael Tonry 1s Marvin J Sonosky Professor of Law and Public 
Policy at the University of Minnesota Albert J. Reiss, Jr. 15 William 
Graham Sumner Professor of Sociology and Lecturer in Law at Yale 
University 


1993 320pp Cloth $3500 ISBN 0-226-80821-1 
Paper $1995 ISBN 0-226-80823-8 


Beyond the Law ıs Volume 18 of the Crime and Justice series, edited by 
Michael Tonry 


Order through your bookstore or directly from 
The University of Chicago Press 
11030 S Langley Ave , Chicago, IL 60628 
Or call (312) 568-1550 6/94 





From The University of Arkansas Press 


The Other Brahmins 
Boston's Black Upper Class, 1750—1950 


Adelaide M. Cromwell 


This pioneering work explores race and the soclal caste system in an atypi- 
cal northern environment over a period of two centunes Based on schol- 
arly sources, interviews, and questionnaires, the study identifies those 
blacks ın Boston who exercised political, economic, and social leadership 
from the end of the 18th century to the middle of the 20th century. 


$26 00 cloth (s), 1-55728-301-X 


Ambiguous Lives 
Free Women of Color in Rural Georgia, 1789-1879 


Adele Logan Alexander 


Written as a “reclamation” of a long-ignored substratum of our society, 
Ambiguous Lives is more than the story of one family—it is a well- 
researched and fascinating profile of America, its race and gender relations, 
and its complex cultural weave. 


ж 1992 Myers Center Outstanding Book on Human Rights 
$23 00 cloth (5), 1-55728-214-5 $12.00 paper, 1-55728-215-3 


Black Charlestonians 
А Social History, 1822—1885 


Bernard E. Powers, Jr. 


Because of its large free black population, Charleston provided a case study 
of black social class stratification and social mobility even before the Civil 
War. Reconstruction only emphasized that stratification, and Powers exam- 
ines in detail the aspirations and concessions that shaped the lives of the 
newly-freed blacks. 


$36 00 cloth (s), 1-55728-364-8 (available October 1994) 


Call toll free 1-800-525-1823 
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Community Review 


Community 
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Kenneth Peeples, Editor 
LaGuardia Community College of the 
City University of New York 


А journal for the exchange of professional 
concerns and interests within the two- 
year community colleges. A wide range 
of topics is covered, including experimen- 
tal programs, curriculum development, 
population makeup, and student counsel- 
ing. 

Regular features include: 
Roundtable, Book Reviews, Media, and 
Poetry 


Recent articles: 


The Community College Mission 
Joanne R. Reitano 

Integrating Ethics in Community 
Colleges, Accounting Programs 
Clifton Clarke 

The Tíme is Now: An Education Course 
for College Instructors 

Arlene C. Moriber 

Advantages and Disadvantages of 
Hiring Part-Time Faculty in Higher 
Education 

Ranjani H. Selvadurai 


Published Semiannually 


Subscription Rates: 
Individuals: $18/yr; $33/2yrs 
Institutions: $30/yr; $50/2yrs 
Domestic first-class mail add $12/yr 
Foreign surface mail add $12/yr 
Foreign airmail add $20/yr 
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NDERSof the SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Lynn McDonald 













"Throw out those dated books on the white, male founders 
of the social sciences! McDonald documents the ideas 
and lives of the brillant early women in ће social 
sciences, while also lucidly explaining why patriarchs and 
many feminists stubbornly fail to acknowledge our female 
founders " Mary Jo Deegan, Unversity of Nebraska, authorof Women 
in Sociology (1991) 













"[A] daring, controversial book McDonald shows why 
women like Florence Nightingale, Jane Addams and 
Beatnce Webb are known historical figures, butoverlooked 
as founders of social science theory " Marjorie Griffin 
Cohen, Simon froserUnwersity, co-author of Women’s Issues in Conada (1994) 










May 1994, 373 рр, 15 lus 
ISBN 0-88629-218-2 case US$27.95 /Can$34.95 ISBN 0-88629-219-0 pbk. US $19.95 /Can$24.95 


Carleton University Press 


1125 Colonel By Dr., 160 PA, Ottawa K1S 5B6 Canada Fax: 613-788-2893 Tel: 61 3-788-3740 




































Instead of just complaining 
about bad sociological 
writing, we thought it was 
time to do something about 
и. We hope you agree. 


Writing = 
SOCIOLOGY 
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WnrrING SoctoLocY 15 a quarterly newsletter 
1mmodestly aimed at changing the way sociologists 
write We think that the classtc promise of the 
discipline—to help people gain more control over 
their lives by giving them insight into the workings 
of the self and of society—can't be fulfilled unless 
sociologists write more clearly, forcibly, and 
authentically We also want sociologists to take 
more seriously the need to craft their writing so that 
tt 1 accessible to all who might benefit from it 
Wrrrinc $остогосү publishes short essays on the craft and politics of academic writing, the link 
between wnting and the self, how writing 1s affected by the conditions under which it 1s done, styles 
and effects of sociological writing, and about the use of writing to teach sociology 

Inquiries and submissions can be sent to Michael Schwalbe, Department of Sociology, North 
Carolina State University, Raleigh, NC, 27695-8107, or to Chiff Staples, Department of Sociology, 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, ND, 58202 

A four-issue subscription costs $10 Make check payable to Writing Sociology and mailto Writing 
Sociology, University of North Dakota, P O Box 7136, Grand Forks, ND, 58202 
























CHICAGO 


THE END OF THE LINE 
Lost Jobs, New Lrves т Postindustrial America 
Kathryn Marie Dudley 


The story of what the 1988 closing of 
the Chrysler assembly plant in Kenosha, 
Wisconsin meant to the people who lived 
їп that company town 

“The End of the Line 1s a mayor contribu- 
tion to dispelling the widespread belief that 
in America opportunity 1s alive and well 
This superb ethnography explores the 
consequences of deindustrializauon in a 
tight economy Opportunittes may be 
dead but the American dream lives This 
is the tragic message of Kathryn Dudley’s 
fine book "—Stanley Aronowitz, Graduate 
Center, City University of New York 


Cloth $26 95 256 pages illus 
Morahity and Society series 





MICHAEL MAYFRILLO BELL 





Mature and Morality ln a Country Village 


CHILDERLEY 
Nature and Morality in а Country Village 


Michael Mayerfeld Bell 


“A first-class book, thoughtful, based on 
solid fieldwork expertly handled, and deal- 
ing with serious issues ın a serious way ” 
—Howard $ Becker, University of 
Washington 


Cloth $32 50 288 pages 
Morality and Society serles 








THE SOCIAL THEORY OF 
PRACTICES 


Tradition, Tacit Knowledge, and 
Presupposiutions 


Stephen Turner 


"The first analysis and critique 
of the concept of “practices” as 
it has developed ın the various 
theoretical traditions of the so- 
cial sciences and the humanities 
"Turner argues that there 15 no 
plausible mechanism by which a 
practice is transmitted or repro- 
duced, and sketches a picture of 
what happens when social theo- 
rists and philosophers discard 
this notion 

*Paper $14 95 160 pages 


DISCOURSE AND 


DESTRUCTION 

The City of Philadelphia versus 
MOVE 

Robin Wagner-Pacifici 


Wagner-Pacifici examines how 
the struggle in the 1980s be- 
tween the city of Philadelphia 
and the radical group MOVE 
went from memos and meetings 
to tear gas and bombs 
“Fascmatng This book en- 
courages the reader to examine 
the discourse surrounding social 
violence in ways that are both 
more critical and more system- 
atic "—Wendy Griswold, 
University of Chicago 
*Paper $1295 192 pages 


* Also available 1n clotb 





MAX WEBER'S COMPARATIVE- 


HISTORICAL SOCIOLOGY 
Stephen Kalberg 


Rejecting traditional notions, Kal- 
berg argues that Weber's substantive 
work offers a coherent and distinctive 
model for comparanve historical 
analysis 

“With this work, Stephen Kalberg 
confirms his place in the first rank of 
Weber scholars today "—Randall 
Collins, University of California, 
Riverside 


“Paper 240 pages $18 95 


Now in paper 


EMILE DURKHEIM ON 
INSTITUTIONAL ANALYSIS 


Emile Durkheim 
Edited and translated by Mark Traugott 


These selections illuminate Durkhetm's 
multiple approaches to the crucial 
concept of social solidarity and the 
study of institutions as diverse as the 
law, morality, and the family 

“Traugott has produced a highly 
readable translation, taking great care 
to reflect the flavor and clanty of the 
original "—Walda Katz Fishman, 
Sociology 


$14 95 288 pages 
Herltage of Sociology series 
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INTENSIVE CARE 

Medical Ethics and the Medical Profession 
Robert Zussman 

$1495 26D pages illus 





PUBLIC RELIGIONS IN THE 
MODERN WORLD 
José Casanova 
In a sweeping reconsideration of the 
relation between religion and moder- 
nity, Casanova surveys the roles that 
religion may play in the public 
sphere of modern societies 

“On the basis of this stunning 
book, I would put Casanova in a 
small handful of the best historical 
and comparative sociologists of his 
generation "—Robert N Bellah 
“Paper $1795 352 pages 


SLIM’S TABLE 
Race, Respectability, and Masculinity 
Mitchell Duneier 

With photographs by Ovte Carter 
“I know of no other sociological 
work—not even Du Bois’s classic 
Philadelphia Negro—whuch begins 
to provide as keenly sensitive and 
deeply understanding a word- 
portrait of poor working-class 
black men "—Robert K Merton, 
Columbia University 
$995 200 pages illus 


THE RADIANT PAST 


Ideology and Reality т Hungary’s 
Road to Capitalism 

Michael Burawoy and 
Janos Lukács 

$13 95 232 pages illus 
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Enhance your reference collechon with significant scholarship from recent back issues 
Choose single issues, volumes, or a set of all issues remairung m our inventory 
But, hurry — availability 1s limited to current inventory at the time your order 1s processed 


FOCUS ON MARRIAGE, FAMILY, AND 
THE LIFE COURSE 96 4 

john A Clausen, Adolescent Competence and 
the Shaping of the Life Course 

Judith А Seltzer, Legal Custody Arrange- 
ments and Children's Economic Welfare 
Linda Waite and Lee Lillard, Children and 
Marital Disruption 
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Neil Fligstein and Peter Brantley, Bank Con- 
trol, Owner Control, or Organizabonal Dy- 
namıcs Who Controls the Large Modern 
Corporation? 98 2 


SOCIOLOGY OF CULTURE, 97 2 

Wayne E. Baker and Robert R Faulkner, Role 
as Resource in the Hollywood Film Industry 
Tia DeNora, Musical Patronage and Social 
Change in Beethoven's Vienna 

Wesley Shrum, Critics and Publics Cultural 
Mediation in Highbrow and Popular Perform- 
ing Arts 
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in Prison 
Incarcerated Native 
Americans in Nebraska 
Elizabeth S Grobsmith 


“The subject of Indians tn 
prison ts of great 
importance not only 
because of the increasing 
Native American 
population in prisons 
(and the consequences 
for Indian life) but 
because that population 
IS SO disproportionately 
high This first book- 
length study of the 
subject surveys the topic 
comparatively, incorpo- 
rating detail based on 
firsthand ethnographic 
study and at the same 
time the hard data 
necessary to make it а 
definitive survey " 
—Raymond J DeMallie 
$37 50 cl 


A Time to Die 
The Attica Prison Revolt 
Tom Wicker 


“An excellent and 
gripping account of a 
massacre that drama- 
tized some appalling 
weaknesses in the fabnc 
of our society " 
—Robert E Walters, 
Nation 

$1295 pa 


University of 

Nebraska Press 
Lincoln, NE 68588-0484 
800-755-1105 


Durkheim 


and Women 
Jennifer M Lehmann 


"Lehmann makes the topic 
of Durkheim's theorizing 
in relation to women 
central to the vital 
question of the relation- 
ship of capitalism and of 
liberal social thought to 
patnarchy Lehmann's 
work raises this issue in a 
clear and perspicacious 
way "—Roslyn W Bologh 


Durkheim and Women is 
the first book-length work 
to present a feminist 
analysis of the theorettcal 
writings of Emile 
Durkheim Through a 
close textual reading of 
Durkheim's widely 
Scattered statements 
about women, Jennifer M 
Lehmann reconstructs a 
coherent Durkheimian 
theory of women 

$30 00 cl 


Gender and 

the Academic 
Experience 
Berkeley Women 
Sociologists 

Edited by Kathryn P 
Meadow Orlans 

and Ruth A Wallace , 


It is difficult to imagine an 
intellectual world with 
only a few—if any— 
women scholars and 
sociologists But that was 
the case, not so long ago, 
for women such as Arlene 
Kaplan Daniels, Dorothy 
Smith, Ате Russell 
Hochschild, Jacqueline 
Wiseman, and Lillian 
Rubin In this thought- 
provoking book, sixteen 
women describe their 
marginal status and how 
their struggles informed 
their studies and their 
later work 

$1495 pa, $35 00 cl 





RACIAL FORMATION 

IN THE UNITED STATES 
From the 1960s to the 1990s 
Second Edition 

Edited by Michael Omi 

and Howard W inant 

Critical Social Thought 

224 pp $19.95 hb $15.95 pb 


‚ GEORGES BATAILLE 


Michael Richardson 


160 рр $59.95:hb $16.95 ph 
UNWOMANLY CONDUCT 


The Challenges of Intentional 
Childlessness 
Carolyn МЇ. Morell 


256 рр $55.00/hb $16.95.рЬ 
MOTHERING 


Ideology, Experience, and Agency 
Edited by Evelyn Nakano Glenn, Grace 
Chang, and Linda Rennie Forcey 
Perspectives on Gender 


$49.95:hb $16.95iph 
GROWING UP BEFORE STONEWALL 


Life-Stories of Some Gay Men 
Peter M. Nardi, David Sanders; 
and Judd Marmor 


192 pp 8 illus $55.00'hh $16.95iph 


Growing Up 
| Before B uc 
Stonewall Б 
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